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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE present volume was planned in 1949 at the same time as the second, third, and 
fourth volumes of the Leicestershire set. Originally, therefore, it was under the local 
superintendance of the Leicestershire Victoria County History Committee, whose 
composition is described in the editorial note to Volume II. Dr. W. G. Hoskins was at 
that time the local editor in Leicestershire, and, with co-operation of Mr. R. A.McKinley, 
the then assistant local editor, began work upon it. Owing, however, to the need to 
press forward with the other three volumes, progress at first was not rapid. 

After Dr. Hoskins had left Leicester, Mr. McKinley, as his successor, continued 
with the work, aided by Mrs. Janet D. Martin, who had been appointed assistant local 
editor in 1953. In 1956, when Volume IV was sent to press, he found it possible to 
quicken the pace. Shortly after this, however, it became apparent that the various 
patrons in Leicestershire, who, as mentioned in the editorial note to Volume IV, had 
been co-operating with the University of London in the production of the Leicester- 
shire History, would be unlikely to continue their grants to meet the local expenses 
beyond 1958. Mr. McKinley resigned in 1957 and during the course of 1958 Mr. 
J. M. Lee acted as local editor. On his resignation it was found that there was not 
enough local money to provide the salary of another full-time local editor and it was 
agreed with the Leicestershire Victoria County History Committee towards the end of 
1958 that the best course would be for the volume to be completed by the general 
editor and his staff with some aid from Mr. Lee. In carrying out this task thus falling 
upon him the general editor has fortunately been able to rely upon the attentive colla- 
boration of his senior assistant, Dr. K. J. Allison, who has performed most valuable 
services in preparing the ‘copy’ for the press. Some expenses associated with the 
completion of the volume have been met partly out of the residue of the local Victoria 
County History fund, which is now exhausted, and partly out of the funds of the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research. 

Sincere thanks are due to Mr. J. C. Davies, of Market Harborough; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brian Simon, of the University of Leicester; Dr. L. A. Parker, the Leicestershire 
County Archivist; Mr. G. A. Chinnery, the Leicestershire City Archivist; and Mr. 
V. R. Webster, of Linby, Notts., who in various ways helped with the progress of this 
volume, and to Professor Nikolaus Pevsner, who kindly gave access to the proofs of his 
book on Leicestershire in the Buildings of England series before publication. 
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R. H. Hilton, The Economic Development of some Leicestershire 
Estates in the 14th and 15th centuries (1947). 

Leicestershire Record Office, 57 New Walk, Leicester. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries. 

H. I. Longden, Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy from 1500, 
15 vols. (Northampton, 1938-43), vol. 16, Indexes, Addenda and 
Corrigenda (Northampton, 1952). 

Market Harborough Parish Records, ed. J. E. Stocks and W. B. 
Bragg (2 vols., London, 1890, 1926): to 4.D. 1530, 1531 to 1837. 

J. Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester 
(4 vols. in 8, 1795-1811). 
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Ph.D. thesis, London University, 1948). 
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(1960). 

Abstract of Answers and Returns relative to the Expense and Main- 
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The Leicestershire Survey A.D. 1130, ed. C. F. Slade (Department 
of English Local History Occasional Papers No. 7, University 
College Press, Leicester, 1955). 

Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian History, ed. W. G. Hoskins 
(T.L.A.S. xxiv, 1949). 

J. Throsby, Views in Leicestershire (2 vols., Leicester, 1789, London, 
1790), vol. i, Select Views of Leicestershire from Original Drawings, 
vol. 11, The Supplementary Volume to the Leicestershire Views con- 
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Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society. 
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It should be noted that although some directories for Leicestershire also cover one or more other counties, 
they are in this volume referred to as Dir. Leics. 
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THE HUNDRED OF GARTREE 


HE hundred of Gartree extends south-east of Leicester as far as the borders 
of Northamptonshire and Rutland. The Roman road which ran from 
Leicester in this direction to join the Ermine Street was called the Gartree 
road during the Middle Ages; it is not now passable along its whole length, 
but some parts are still in use.t The surrounding country overlies the Lower Lias clays 
which stretch eastwards from Leicester to the Middle and Upper Lias hills of “High 
Leicestershire’ on the borders of Rutland. ‘The greater part of the area is thickly covered 
with glacial drift which produces a variety of soils particularly suitable for growing good- 
quality grass. The whole region is therefore largely devoted to live-stock farming in 
which sheep and cattle are equally important, and the landscape is an almost unbroken 
expanse of grassland with few arable fields, part of the well-known hunting country 
shared principally by two packs, the Quorn and the Fernie. Except in the east, the 
undulating country in this part of Leicestershire rarely rises above 500 ft. Its princi- 
pal topographical features are formed by the action of two systems of streams: those, 
like the River Sence, which flow north-westwards and are tributaries of the River Soar; 
and those which flow south-eastwards and are tributaries of the River Welland. 'This 
is a district of small, nucleated villages, frequently sited on patches of gravel by large 
springs in the valleys of these streams. The only substantial town is Market Harborough. 
The ridge which forms the watershed between these two systems of streams is be- 
lieved to mark the line of a Bronze Age trackway running through Mowsley, Saddington, 
Kibworth Harcourt, and Illston to 'Tilton.2 The Roman road from Leicester cuts this 
trackway at right-angles, at a point in Shangton parish that is almost the geographical 
centre of the hundred. Close to this point of intersection is a gore-shaped piece of land, 
whence the hundred takes its name,? once crowned by the Gartree bush.* Here the hun- 
dred courts met from at least 14585 until 1750 when the bailiff decided to move them 
to the “Bull’s Head’, ‘Tur Langton, the nearest convenient inn to the ancient meeting- 
place.® 
As far as is known there have been no changes in the composition of the hundred since 
1086.7 It consists of 38 ancient parishes and part of St. Margaret’s parish, Leicester, 
together with six parts of parishes which lie in other hundreds. St. Margaret’s and 
Evington parishes have been included in the borough of Leicester since 1836 and 1896 
respectively, and they have been described elsewhere.® Of the six parts of parishes lying 
outside the hundred, four have been reserved for treatment with their parishes; these 
are Baggrave and Ingarsby (Hungarton), Keythorpe (Tugby), and South Marefield 
(Tilton). The other two are included here: Holyoaks, which was in Stoke Dry (Rut.) 
but was not fully described with that parish,? and Mowsley, which was in Knaptoft but 
which has been the chief settlement in the parish since the depopulation of Knaptoft in 


1 J. D. Margary, Roman Roads in Brit. i. 187-9. p. 865 for a description and plan of the site. 
2 Memorials of Old Leics. ed. Alice Dryden, 36. 5 S.C. 2/183/69. 
3 O.S. Anderson, The Eng. Hundred-Names, 45-46; H. 6 Nichols, Leics. ii. 673. 
Lindkvist, Middle-English Place Names of Scandinavian 7 V.C.H. Leics. i. 3043 iii. 209-10. 
Origin, 49n.; T.L.A.S. xviii. 132; xxix. 176. 8 Ibid. iv. 350-61, 434-8. 
4 See Nichols, Leics. ii. 791-2 and plate cxxxvii facing 9 See V.C\H. Rut. 11. 221. 
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The configuration of the hundred is shown as it is believed to have been in 1831, except that (i) Holyoaks 

was then in Stoke Dry (Rut.), (ii) Mowsley was a chapelry in Knaptoft (Guthlaxton hundred), (iii) Illston 

on the Hill was a chapelry of Carlton Curlieu, and (iv) Market Harborough was a chapelry of Great Bowden. 

The reasons for these exceptions are given on pp. 1-2. The boundaries of that part of St. Margaret’s parish, 

Leicester, which was in Gartree hundred are not known. The boundary of the City of Leicester as it has 
been since 1935 has been added. 


the 16th century. In addition to the 37 ancient parishes, four chapelries are described 
in separate articles in this volume: Mowsley ; the town of Market Harborough, which has 
for long been the chief settlement in the parish of Great Bowden; IIlston on the Hill, 
which was at one time a chapelry of two adjoining parishes and which has long been 
independent for civil purposes; and Fleckney, which had a considerable degree of 


2 


GARTREE HUNDRED 


independence from the parish of Wistow and was considered to be a separate parish in 
LOT° 

A noticeable feature of the hundred boundaries is that a south-eastern extension of 
the East Goscote hundred separates the main body of Gartree from its outlying mem- 
bers, Baggrave, South Marefield, and the ancient parishes of Burrough on the Hill, 
Knossington, Owston with Newbold, and Pickwell with Leesthorpe. All the outlying 
members constituted a single fiscal hundred (Knossington hundred) within the Gartree 
wapentake at the time of the Leicestershire Survey in 1130.1! ‘The Gartree wapentake 
may once have included all those parishes which separate the main body from its out- 
liers. The present arrangement is perhaps the result of an adjustment of boundaries to 
accommodate the large royal soke of Rothley, the greater part of which lay in the hun- 
dreds of East and West Goscote. It was unusual for an important soke to extend beyond 
the borders of a single wapentake,’ and it is significant that seven manors belonging to 
the soke of Rothley at the time of the Domesday Survey were situated in the area which 
lay between the main body of the Gartree hundred and its outliers.13 The evidence is not 
conclusive, but a possible explanation of the eastward extension of the East Goscote 
hundred may be that several fiscal hundreds were taken out of Gartree and Framland 
wapentakes and added to Goscote in order to bring nearly all the soke of Rothley into 
one wapentake, thereby leaving a single fiscal hundred which belonged to Gartree 
isolated from the main body.'4 

The royal soke of Great Bowden was confined to the hundred of Gartree. In 1086 the 
king held the manor of Great Bowden, which had belonged to Edward the Confessor, 
with its sokeland scattered through twelve other parishes in the hundred.‘ During the 
12th century the greater part of the sokeland was granted away.'® The soke was mentioned 
in the Pipe Roll of 1173, but before 1250 it had been completely dismembered,’7 and the 
only part of its organization which survived was the soke of Stretton. The manor of 
Little Stretton, which belonged to the Harcourt family, possessed pieces of sokeland in 
six other parishes, all formerly part of the soke of Great Bowden.'® 

In the 13th century it seemed likely that the lordship of the hundred would become 
attached to the manor of Great Bowden. Both the manor and the hundred were twice 
included in the same grant,'9 and both were the subject of grants made by the king to 
the queen. No record of the Crown’s alienating the farm of the hundred has been dis- 
covered before 1266, but an inquisition made in that year gave the value of the farm at 
which the hundred had previously been let.?° The grant of the hundred in September 
1266 to William de Boyville for life was followed in March 1268 by the commitment of the 
hundred to Eleanor of Castile, the wife of Edward, the king’s son.2! Queen Eleanor until 
her death in 1290 sub-let the farm to the same William de Boyville, and Adam Bernard, 
to whom the hundred and manor of Great Bowden were granted in 1292, probably on 
the death of William de Boyville, paid his rent to the queen’s executors.” The grant of the 
hundred to Robert de Waltham for life in July 131123 was revoked in the following 


10 Census. 


11 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14, 72, 76. 

12 F, M. Stenton, Types of Manorial Structurein the North- 
ern Danelaw (Oxf. Studies in Soc. and Legal Hist. ii), 44. 

13 V.C.H. Leics. i. 307-8: Allexton, Halstead, Skeffiing- 
ton, Somerby, Tilton, Tugby, Twyford. 

14 Cf, the island (Wycomb and Chadwell) belonging to 
the East Goscote hundred in the middle of Framland and 
also part of the soke of Rothley. 

13 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308, 329: Blaston, Carlton Curlieu, 
Cranoe, Foxton, Galby, Illston, King’s Norton, Med- 
bourne, Shangton, Smeeton Westerby, Stretton, and 
Theddingworth. 


16 Cf. R. S. Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in Eng. Constit. 
Hist. 1066-1272, 89-90. 

17 Pipe R. 1173 (P.R.S. xix), 181; BR. of Fees, 374. 

18 Carlton Curlieu, Cranoe, Foxton, Galby, King’s 
Norton, and Smeeton Westerby. 

19 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 143; Cal. Fine R. 1272- 
1307, 305; cf. V.C.H. Northants. iv. 63, 83-84. 

20 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. 

21 Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 639; 1266-72, 213-14; Farnham, 
Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 102. 

22 Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 116, 305; Cal. Close, 1279-88, 
341; Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237. 

23 Cal. Pat. 1307-13, 383. 
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October as part of a deliberate policy by the Lords Ordainers.7+ Until the accession of 
Edward III the hundred remained in the hands of the Crown, but the office of bailiff 
was farmed to a succession of persons who paid an annual rent to the Exchequer.?5 In 
1327 Edward III granted the hundred to his mother Queen Isabel for life.2° She farmed 
the office of bailiff to two of her servants for the duration of their lives, John de Denton 
in 1330,77 and after his death, John de Astwyk.?8 The latter’s tenure of the bailiwick did 
not expire on Isabel’s death in 1358 when the hundred reverted to the Crown. Astwyk 
paid his farm to the Exchequer instead of the Queen’s treasury until his death in 1369.79 
In 1363 the reversion of the office of bailiff had been secured by the king’s cook, John 
Goderich, with a grant in survivorship to his son William.?° It is unlikely that they exer- 
cised the office themselves in person. The officers of the hundred court in 1384 were 
Henry de Foxton, the steward, and Robert de Stonton, the bailiff.3! The farm of the 
hundred in accordance with statute was officially joined to the farm of the shire,3? but 
the office of bailiff continued to be leased by the Crown for an annual rent. The follow- 
ing were recipients of grants of the bailiwick: William Teryngton in 1398 ;33 William 
Hogwick for life in 1399 ;3+ Robert Clitheroe for life in 1414 ;35 and William Myners in 
1418.3° In 1446 Myners secured a grant of the farm of the hundred itself,37 but in 1452 
he found it necessary to recognize the illegality of separating the farm of the hundred 
from the shire because the Exchequer had charged him with various sums of money 
that were missing.3® The reversion of the bailiwick on the death of Myners belonged to 
Thomas Merying.?9 

Full details of later grants have not been discovered, nor any evidence to show that 
the office of bailiff continued to be leased by the Crown during the 16th century. In 1652 
the rents and profits of the hundred were included in a survey of the king’s possessions.*° 
But James I appears to have leased both the hundred and the bailiwick. John King in 
1608 received a grant for 21 years of the bailiwick of the hundreds of Gartree and Guth- 
laxton.*! About the same time a similar grant conveyed the lordship of the hundreds of 
Gartree and Guthlaxton for 21 years to William Ireland, but this grant was disputed and 
Ireland probably did not gain possession of the hundreds until 1617. His son William 
Ireland secured a renewal of this grant for another 31 years in 1661 from Charles II,” 
who apparently granted the profits of these two hundreds in 1665 to his queen, Katherine 
of Braganza.*3 The Sheriff of Leicestershire contested the legality of Ireland’s grant in 
the Common Pleas in 1677 and was upheld.*#+ In 1717 the ancient hundred rents were 
in the possession of the two daughters and co-heirs of John, Lord Somers (d. 1716), and 
their respective husbands, Charles Cocks and Joseph Jekyll.4* Hundred courts con- 
tinued to be held during the 18th century by various solicitors on behalf of Charles 
Cocks, Lord Somers (1725-1806), then described as lord of the hundred: of Gartree.*® 


24 Cal. Chanc. R. Var. 104. 34 Tbid. 1399-1401, 138, 176, 219, 340; 1413-16, 45. 
25 Cal. Fine R. 1307-19, 116, 249, 322, 391; 1319-27, 35 Ibid. 1413-16, 289. 
57, 349- 36 Tbid. 1422-9, 54. 


26 Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 67, 215; 1330-4, 225, 530; 1343-5, 37 Tbid. 1441-6, 230, 443. 
448. It appears that certain issues from the hundred were 38 Tbid. 1446-52, 520; 1452-61, 44. 
granted to Alice, the Countess Dowager of Warwick: Cal. 39 Tbid. 1441-6, 249. 
Close, 1327-30, 148. 40 E 317/Leics./2 mm. 1-2; E 367/2068. 
27 Cal. Fine R. 1327-37, 197, 211; Cal. Close, 1330-3, 41 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 416. 
109; 1333-7, 176, 216, 691; Cal. Pat. 1354-8, 162; Cal. Ing. 42 E 367/2784; Gent. Mag. 1816, Ixxxvi (2), 129. 
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30 Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 339; 1388-92, 355; Cal. Close, 45 D.N.B. under Somers and Jekyll; C.P./25(2)/1027/ 
1369-74, 135, 145. 4 Geo. I. Mich. 
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32 2 Edw. III, c. 12; 14 Edw. III, c. 9. 1330; Nichols, Leics. ii. 673. 
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Little evidence of the business of the hundred court has survived. Estreats trom the 
hundred court rolls for the years 1458-60 and 1462-4 show that the sheriff held his 
tourn twice a year after Easter and Michaelmas, and that the hundred bailiff held a court 
every three weeks in various villages scattered throughout the hundred, although the 
evidence for the years 1462-4 suggests that the meeting-places for these courts were 
latterly confined to Foxton, Kibworth, and Pickwell in rotation.*” Views of frankpledge 
were being held on the Wednesday of Easter week in both 1557 and 1578.48 ‘The three- 
weekly courts were then almost certainly no longer held, and were described in 1652 
as ‘long since neglected’.49 But a court leet continued to be held twice yearly (on the 
Wednesday after Easter Sunday and the Wednesday after Michaelmas Day) until 1750. 
The bailiff of Lord Somers was still holding this court in 1798, but it is not known when 
the practice was discontinued.%° 

In the early 13th century the recognized revenue to the Crown from the hundred of 
Gartree was 34 marks for the hundred farm, 4os. 11d. for view of frankpledge, and 
113s. 6d. for sheriff’s aid.5' But the inquisition made in 1266 before the lordship of the 
hundred was granted to William de Boyville emphasized that its value had decreased. If 
sheriff's aid and view of frankpledge were reserved for the king, the hundred could be 
let for 100s. ‘to allow fair sustenance to the keeper’.5? In fact William de Boyville paid 
£12 5s. gd. to Queen Eleanor for the farm of the hundred.53 The royal bailiffs between 
1311 and 1327 and the bailiffs of Queen Isabel paid an annual rent of £16 for the privi- 
lege of their office, which is some indication of the value of the perquisites of the court.54 
In modern times the only profits of the hundred were the ancient hundred rents, known 
as “common fine money’, ‘tithing silver’, or ‘viscountal money’, payable by several 
townships. These rents, which were valued at {6 12s. a year in 165255 and £8 16s. 4d. 
in the late 18th century, were payable by fifteen townships in the hundred, the first 
nine of which were required to provide jurors, and by the lord of the manor of Key- 
thorpe.°° Land in Keythorpe, Saddington, and Mowsley was held for rent and suit of 
court to the hundred of Gartree.57 At the end of its life all that the court seems to have 
done was to receive these rents. __ 


47 S.C. 2/183/69-70. 55 E 317/Leics./2 m. 1. 

48 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E. x. 40-41. 56 Nichols, Leics. ii. 673: Pickwell, Lubenham, Illston, 
49 E 317/Leics./2 m. 2. Husbands Bosworth, Fleckney, Burrough, Saddington, 
50 Nichols, Leics. ii. 673. Thorpe Langton, Tur Langton, Mowsley, Welham, Kib- 
51 Red Bk. of Exchegq. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 776-7. worth Harcourt, Theddingworth, Slawston, Keythorpe, 
52 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. Leesthorpe. 

53 See above, notes 21, 22. 57 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 424: Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 
54 See above, notes 25, 27, 28. 19; 7.L.A.S. xvii. 54. 


BILLESDON 


BILLESDON is a large village, situated nine miles 
east of Leicester on the main road to Uppingham. 
The area of the civil parish is over 2,000 a. but 
the ancient parish and the modern ecclesiastical 
parish consist of about 3,600 a. and include the 
chapelries of Goadby and Rolleston. The highest 
ground in the hundred, rising to over 700 ft., lies 
in the northern half of Billesdon parish. It forms 
part of the western edge of the east Leicestershire 
uplands, the watershed between the tributaries of 
the Soar to the west and of the Welland to the 
south-east. The eastern boundary of the parish is 
formed by the road from Market Harborough to 
Melton Mowbray, which here follows the line of 
the prehistoric ridgeway known as the Jurassic 
Way.' The road from Oakham to Leicester, part 
of another ridgeway” which crosses the first at the 
extreme north-east corner of the parish, forms the 
north-western boundary. It follows the crest of 
Life Hill, a western spur of the Tilton plateau 
terminating at Billesdon Coplow.3 For part of 
their length both these roads form the boundaries 
of the hundred as well as of the parish. Billesdon 
Coplow is a wooded knoll, 625 ft. high, and is a 
conspicuous landmark in east Leicestershire. ‘To 
the south it is visible for 20 miles. In the extreme 
west of the parish the ground falls to 450 ft. Here 
two streams, the Coplow and the Billesdon brooks, 
meet to form the headwaters of the Sence. Part of the 
south-west parish boundary follows the Billesdon 
brook. 

On the south side of Life Hill, just below the 
crest, is an earthwork of uncertain date which 
follows the contours of the ground and probably 
represents a promontory fortification.+ It has been 
largely obliterated by quarrying operations. Iron- 
stone quarries in this area appear to have provided 
building stone for the surrounding district in the 
17th and 18th centuries. A small quarry was opened 
as late as 1864 when the new aisle was added to 
Rillesdon church. 

The main road from Leicester to Uppingham 
crosses the parish from west to east, passing 
through the northern end of Billesdon village 
which has extended along both sides of it. From 
the village minor roads lead to Billesdon Coplow 
in the north and to Frisby and Rolleston in the 
south-west and south-east respectively. The parish 
church stands on rising ground 300 yds. south 
of the main road. The two village streets, Front 
Street and Back Street, leave the main road about 
150 yds. apart and curve round to meetat the church. 
Most of the older houses lie in Front Street and to 
the north and east of the churchyard. They date 
mainly from the 17th century and are built of iron- 
stone, a few retaining their thatched roofs. The 


t V.C.H. Leics. 111. 57-59. 2 Ibid. 

3 For possible origins of the name, see W. G. Hoskins, 
Heritage of Leics. 5-6. See plate facing p. 26. 

4 V.C.H. Leics. i. 245-6. 

5 See p. 13; ex inf. Mr. J. Norton of Billesdon. 

6 ‘See p. 12. 7 See p. 14. 

8 Formerly the Wesleyan chapel: see p. 14. A new fire 
station had been erected in the southern part of the 
village by 1962. 


group by the church includes the Vicarage,® which 
is of early-17th-century origin, and the old school,” 
built in 1650. To the north a comparatively small 
ironstone house of the 17th century has been altered 
and enlarged and has been known since the 19th 
century as the Manor House. Near it an old barn 
has been converted into a cottage. Two ironstone 
houses, both on the west side of Front Street, 
retain cruck trusses and are probably the oldest 
in the village. The more northerly (No. 6) has a 
steeply-pitched thatched roof which contains 
original timbers. The other, lying immediately 
south of the old fire station, ® is of three bays with the 
two cruck trusses dividing them still in position. 
The roof has been reconstructed and the eaves level 
raised. ‘To the south of this building is a 17th- 
century ironstone house with a cross-wing at its 
north end. The roof has been altered but several 
original features, including a four-centred stone 
doorhead, survive. It is sometimes known as the 
Old Manor House and is said to have been the home 
of Miss Mary Heard, a large landowner in Billesdon 
at the end of the 18th century.? A circular lead 
cistern which formerly stood outside the house is 
now in the courtyard of the old Guildhall in Leices- 
ter. It bears the initials M.H. and is dated 1773. A 
brick house to the north of the old fire station has 
a date tablet of 1769 and is characteristic of its 
period. It is of two stories, divided by a string 
course, and has three-light casement windows with 
keystones, a moulded brick cornice, and gable-ends 
with parapets. 

At the junction of Front Street with the main 
road is a large open space, partly occupied by a 
green, which was formerly the site of the market. 
This forms a second and later village centre, 
owing its existence to the establishment of the 
market early in the 17th century.!° It developed 
later with the setting-up of the Leicester to Up- 
pingham Turnpike Trust in 1754" and the increase 
in main-road traffic. On the green stands the base 
and slender moulded shaft of the market cross. The 
finial appears to have been replaced since the 18th 
century.!2 The houses in this part of the village are 
mainly brick buildings of the coaching period, 
several being neglected and half-empty in 1959. 
There are a few earlier cottages with roofs which 
were formerly thatched and walls built of mud 
and ironstone. A typical example is Doone Cottage 
in Long Lane, probably built after the middle of 
the 17th century. There is one early-18th-century 
stone house on the north side of the main road 
and several large late-18th- and early-19th-century 
brick houses with symmetrical fronts and good door- 
ways. One has a porch with ‘Gothic’ detail and 
Potter’s Cottage has Gothic windows with four- 


9 Miss Heard, whose name is still familiar to Billesdon 
inhabitants, was described in 1790 as ‘a plain and single 
lady, supposed to be worth £100,000. Bred up with 
industrious parents, she continues to add something to 
her immense fortune yearly, by farming some part of the 
land’: Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 134. 10 See p. 10. 

11 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 91. For a view of this area, see plate 
facing p. 26. 

12 See Nichols. Leics.ii, plate lxxvi. 
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centred heads. There are several bow-fronted 
shop windows. Some of the houses have ironstone 
masonry in their lower walls and may have re- 
placed earlier buildings. “The White Hart’ is an 
early-1gth-century coaching inn. The adjoining 
stables, of the same period, were demolished in 
1959. : 

ge onae between Front Street and Back Street 
is the site of the former kennels and stables of the 
Quorn Hunt. They were built in 1838 by Lord 
Suffield, then master of the hunt,!3 and remained in 
use until 1847, when Henry Greene of Rolleston 
ceased to be master.!+ The stables were used again 
after 1855 when William Tailby took over the 
hunting of the southern part of the Quorn country. 
The kennels are said to have been either demolished 
or converted into cottages, new kennels being built 
elsewhere.!5 The remaining buildings are grouped 
round a square courtyard, three sides of which are 
now part of the Manor House property. The west 
range is approached from Front Street and is 
known as The Quadrant. It has been converted 
into several dwellings and has a central gable below 
which a wide arch formerly gave access to the yard. 
Facing Back Street is Suffield Terrace, a row of 
two-story red-brick cottages. These were probably 
built for grooms and kennel hands in 1838 but 
may have been part of the kennels themselves. 

The village hall in the main road was erected 
by the Ancient Order of Foresters in 1870.16 For 
a time after the First World War it was in the hands 
of a limited company but in 1959 it was being 
managed by trustees for the benefit of the parish.'7 
On the site of the former brick, tile, and pipe 
works at the north-east corner of the village, hut- 
ments were erected for the land army during the 
Second World War.'§ In 1959 these were being 
used as a branch of Glenfrith Hospital.!9 To the 
south-west of the village a partly ruinous prisoner- 
of-war camp had been taken over as a training ground 
by the Leicestershire Division of the Civil Defence 
Corps. On high ground to the south of the church 
a large Council housing estate was built after the 
Second World War. 

There are several isolated farm-houses in the 
northern part of the parish, all apparently built 
after the inclosure of 1764. Shortly before 1790 
John Palmer, who had acquired the large estate 
owned by Nicholas Simons in 1764, built himself a 
mansion on the southern slopes of Billesdon Cop- 
low.?° Before the surrounding trees grew to their 
present height its white stucco front was visible 
from a great distance.?! The original building was a 
square block of three stories with two-story flanking 
wings. It was extended to the west and partly 


13 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 275; C. D. B. Ellis, The Quorn Hunt, 
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14 C, Simpson, Harboro’ Country, 43. 

15 Ibid. 43-44, 65. 

16 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 160. 

17 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 41; ex inf. the Revd. G. J. 
Cuming, Vicar of Billesdon. 

18 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 

19 Ex inf. Glenfrith Hospital Offices. 

20 See p. 10; L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Billesdon; 
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bene saw it from Fleckney in 1790 (Leics. Views, 
ii. 66). 

22 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 460. 
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refronted by Charles Thomas Freer in the 1840’s.?2 
The porch bears his crest. Further alterations were 
made by John D’Arcy Hartley when he acquired 
the property in 1911. He refitted the interior and 
built new stables to the south of the house.?3 Mr. 
C. Bennion, who bought the estate in 1937, built the 
two lodges at the west entrance. The late-18th- 
century ironstone lodge to the north-east was 
altered at the same time. 

The recorded population of Billesdon in 1086 
was 25.25 There were 38 households in 1563 and 
134 in 1670. In 1676 there were 277 communicants. 
In the 19th century the population rose from 751 
in 1821 to 1,085 in 1851, and then gradually fell 
to 543 in 1931. In 1951 it was 717.26 


BILLESDON 


MANOR. Before 1066 BILLESDON formed 
part of the estate of the Saxon, Tochi, and had 
passed by 1086 to Geoffrey Alselin, from whom it 
was held by a sub-tenant, Norman.?7 Billesdon does 
not figure in the Leicestershire Survey and the 
subsequent descent of the ownership of the land is 
fragmentary and complicated. Part of Billesdon 
was said to belong to the honor of Peverel in the 
13th century, and part to the honor of Winchester,?® 
but there are only scattered references to such 
connexions, and the overlordship of the village is 
even more obscure than the descent of the direct 
occupiers of the soil. In the 19th century Billesdon 
was said to be one unit, manorially,?? but there are 
few references which may be safely said to refer to 
a manor in any earlier period. 

The land which was held by the Skeffington 
family from the late 13th century to the end of the 
17th was called the ‘manor’ of Billesdon in the 16th 
and 17th centuries and probably descended in the 
19th to those who called themselves the lords of the 
manor. 

The earliest reference to the Skeffington family 
in Billesdon occurs in 1262, when Thomas, son of 
Robert de Skeffington, paid 40s. to Walter and 
Denise de Langton for a toft in the vill.3° In 1287 
Isabel, widow of John Skeffington, sued Richard 
Ernsby, the tenant of Geoffrey de Skeffington her 
son, for dower in Billesdon.3! This action was still 
continuing in 1327.32 The Skeffington family con- 
tinued to hold land in Billesdon certainly until the 
death of William Skeffington in 1606,33 and prob- 
ably until the death of the last male heir of the 
family, John, who was killed in 1613.34 In 1558 
William Skeffington received what was termed the 
‘manor’ of Billesdon from John Purfey of Shalston 
(Bucks.), whose title to it is not known.35 In 1586 
Thomas Skeffington received the ‘manor’ by fine 
from Edward Turville.3¢ In 1606 William Skefington 


26 Tbid. iii. 166, 170, 173, 183. All these figures are ex- 
clusive of Goadby and Rolleston. 
V.C.H. Leics. i. 295, 329. 
28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 433; Bk. of Fees, 520. 
29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 135. 
30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 
31 7.L.A.S. xvi. 110-11. 32 Tbid. 116. 
Ibid. 165; for earlier references to the Skeffingtons 
in Billesdon see ibid. 117, 118, 123-5; Farnham, Leics. 
Notes, vi. 122. 

34 TAS s Xxvie L205 

35 Ibid. 124; Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 122. The Pur- 
feys had held land in Billesdon from at least 1395: Warws. 
Fines, iii (Dugdale Soc. xviii), 95; and see Cal. Close, 
1468-76, 256. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 122. 
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was said to hold his lands in Billesdon, which were 
not then described as a manor, from the heirs of 
Richard 'Turville.37 

After the death of John Skeffington in 1613 his 
property passed to his two sisters, Mary, wife of 
William St. Andrew, and Katherine, wife of 
Robert Barford, her second husband.3* Although 
the Barfords seem to have retained interests in 
Billesdon for some years, the ‘manor’ came into 
the possession of the St. Andrew family.39 John 
St. Andrew, the son of William and Mary, died 
in 16264° and his property in Billesdon, which in 
1646 brought in rents of £23 a year,*! passed to his 
daughter Barbara, the wife of Oliver St. John of 
Woodford (Northants.).42 Their son Andrew or 
St. Andrew succeeded to the manor before 1663.8 
He died in 17014+ and the descent of the former 
Skeffington estates in Billesdon then becomes 
obscure, although it seems likely that they did not 
pass to Thomas Browne, the Skeffington heir.4s 
In 1713 Matthew Simons of Leicester obtained 
one-third of the manor by fine*® and his estates 
descended to Nicholas Simons, who held a large 
area at the inclosure in 1764 although no lord 
of the manor is mentioned in the award.47 Nicho- 
las Simons died or disappeared from the parish in 
1780, but his widow continued to hold land there 
until 1788.48 In 1789 John Palmer appears as her 
successor and was said by 'Throsby to be owner of 
half of the manor.49 By 1799 his lands had passed to 
a Mr. Holdsworth.5° The other owner of the manor, 
according to Throsby, was Mrs. Bunney of Leices- 
ter, widow of Sir Thomas Fowke. In 1791 there 
were said to be four owners of the manor, Peers 
Anthony James Keck of Stoughton, Lady Anne 
Fowke, Edmund Cradock Hartopp, and John 
Palmer of Billesdon.5! Sir F. G. Fowke was de- 
scribed as lord of the manor until his death in 1856,52 
although he seems to have held no land. His son 
Sir F. T. Fowke was described as lord until 1881 
together with C. 'T. Freer.53 Freer lived at the Cop- 
low until his death in 1882. The estate was bought 
in 1911 by John D’Arcy Hartley, who lived at the 
Coplow and was described in 1922 as the lord of the 
manor.5+ Shortly after this the manorial rights, if 
any, seem to have died out. 


OTHER ESTATES. An action begun in 1201 and 
completed in 1204 resulted in a declaration by 


Halanath de Syfrewast, whose family had held land 
and the church in Billesdon in the 12th century,55 
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5° L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Billesdon; Curtis, 
Topog. Hist. Leics. 19. 

5t Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. Anne was Sir T. Fowke’s 
widow: Burke, Peerage (1896), 583. 


that Robert de Crevequer was lord of 14 knight’s 
fee in Billesdon. In return for this acknowledgement 
of his better right Robert de Crevequer granted half 
the land to Syfrewast.*° In 1205 Halanath de Syfre- 
wast received from his son William half the vill of 
Billesdon which William held.5”’ This might mean 
that Halanath received the whole vill or that the two 
halves referred to are in fact the same half. In 1216 
Robert de Crevequer’s lands were temporarily granted 
to Jolland de Doe.5? Hamon de Crevequer held 2 
knights’ fees in Billesdon in 1236.59 In 1261 his 
widow Alice sued her son Robert for dower in 5 
knights’ fees in Billesdon, Rolleston, and Halstead.®° 
In 1278 Robert de Crevequer held 4 ploughlands in 
Billesdon as tenant-in-chief; William FitzBeau- 
champ held from him and John de Kirkby was the 
tenant in demesne.® This is the last certain refer- 
ence to the Crevequer family. A reference to 
14 knight’s fee in Billesdon being assigned as dower 
to Isabel Bardolf in 1306 by Hamon de Crevequer 
probably refers to the Hamon who was dead before 
ANS L e 
The knight’s fee probably passed from the 
Crevequers to the Bardolf family, although it is 
not known how. In 1278 scutage for one fee was 
paid on Crevequer’s holding to William Bardolf and 
Adam de Everingham; the latter’s connexion with 
Billesdon is obscure but he appears again in 1348. 
Hugh Bardolf held what is called the ‘manor’ of 
Billesdon over John Kirkby in 1293. He was 
probably the heir of William Bardolf, perhaps his 
father or uncle, who died in 1276 seised of 2 knights’ 
fees in Billesdon, Goadby, Rolleston, and Hallaton. 
William was succeeded by his son, another William, 
and he in turn by Hugh. From Hugh the land passed 
to Thomas Bardolf, who died in 1329 seised of 2 
knights’ fees in Billesdon, then held by Ralph de 
Wedon, Thomas de Skeffington, and the heirs of 
Richard Coleshull.°® In 1389 William Bardolf of 
Wormegay died holding 13 knight’s fee in Billesdon, 
Rolleston, and Skeffington, held by an unidentified 
Simon, John Noveray, and William Dalby.°7 
The John de Kirkby who held from William 

FitzBeauchamp under Robert de Crevequer in 1278 
later became Bishop of Ely and died in 1290.°8 
Billesdon is not mentioned in his inquisition post 
mortem, but in 1293 he is said to have been the 
under-tenant of the ‘manor’ of Billesdon before his 
death,®? and by that date it had passed to his heir, 
William de Kirkby, who died in 1302 possessed 
of lands in Billesdon, Goadby, and Rolleston.7° 

52 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 19; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1846), 469; Burke, Peerage (1896), 583. 

53 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 160; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1881), 490. 

54 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 39; (1922), 40; see p. 7. 

55 See p. II. 

56 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 114. On the Crevequers 
see V.C.H. Kent, ii. 162. 

57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 114-15; Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
eGo. and Papers, XXIV. 243, 245. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 115. 

59 Bk. of Fees, 520. 

60 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 

61 Nichols, Leics. ii. 433. 

62 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 117. 

63 Ibid. 120; Nichols, Leics. ii. 433. 

64 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 

65 Cal. Ing. p.m. il, p. 115. 

66 Tbid. vii, p. 178. 67 Nichols, Leics. ii. 434. 

68 Ibid. 433; T.L.A.S. xiii. 97-99. 

69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 

79 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, Pp. 59. 
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Three under-tenants, Geoffrey de Skefhiington, 
John Child, and John Digby, held from William 
de Kirkby.7! William’s lands passed to his sister 
Maud de Houby, whose family still possessed an 
interest in Billesdon in 1348.72 

Geoffrey de Skeffington’s connexion with Billes- 
don has already been mentioned.”3 John Child was 
probably descended from the William de Child 
who appears in 1201,74 and was probably the son of 
Robert Child, whose father John died about 1284.75 
Both John Child and John Digby appear frequently 
in documents relating to Billesdon at the end of 
the 13th and in the early 14th centuries.7° John 
Digby was a member of the family of Digby of 
Tilton and later of Stoke Dry (Rut.).77 The name 
first occurs in Billesdon in 1272, when John, son of 
Robert de Digby, received a grant of land from 
Philip de Gaunt, who was probably the lord of the 
honor of Peverel.78 The family continued to hold 
land in Billesdon until at least 1510, when their 
holding was called Digby’s Manor, but there is no 
evidence to suggest that they had any manorial 
rights there.7? In 1466 some of their land was 
granted to Walter Devereux after Everard Digby 
had forfeited his lands.8° 

In 1278 2 carucates of land were said to be held 
by Robert de Toleho from Theobald de Nevill 
who held from Robert Marcell who held from the 
honor of Winchester. he record continues ‘et 
habet regale’ which was explained by Nichols as 
meaning that Toleho held the lordship of the 
manor.®*! Although Nichols’s interpretation seems 
doubtful the words presumably mean that Toleho 
had some particular kind of franchise, or lordship. 
Nothing is known of Toleho or the others mentioned 
in this extract®? and nothing suggests that the earls 
of Winchester had ever held any land in Billesdon. 

Leicester Abbey owned considerable property 
in small pieces in Billesdon, which had for the most 
part been given to the abbey by minor landowners 
in the parish.®3 In 1341 53 virgates were described 
as church lands, and this description suggests that 
they formed the nucleus of the abbey’s property 
there.*+ Most of the land was cultivated as demesne 
throughout the Middle Ages and the abbey had a 
grange at Billesdon.*5 The abbey’s land was valued 
at {2 2s. in 1535.86 Nothing is known of its fate 
after the Dissolution. 

Land in Billesdon was given to the hospital of 
Burton Lazars in 1252 by Eudo and Agnes de 
Landa.*7 In 1272 it was stated that the master of the 
hospital paid no suit to the hundred court.88 This 
property is not mentioned in the Valor of 1535 but 


7 Cf, ibid. and Nichols, Leics. ii. 434. 

7 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 120. 

73 See p. 7. 

74 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 115. An early benefactor 
of Leic. Abbey was Henry, son of Ivo le Child: Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 440; see also B.M. Add. Ch. 47553. 

75 Farnham. Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 

76 Ibid. 116-19. 

77 See Nichols, Leics. iii. 473; V.C.H. Rut. ii. 222. 

78 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116; cf. Nichols, Leics. ii. 
433. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 121; Nichols, Leics. ii. 434. 

80 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 486. 

81 Nichols, Leics. ii. 433. 

82 Except that Theobald de Nevill is said to have been 
lord of Rolleston in 1316: Feud. Aids, v. 185. 

83 Nichols, Leics. ii. 439-40. 

84 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 38. 

85 Ibid. 37, 84; Nichols, Leics. ii. 440. 
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in 1554 it was granted to Thomas Carpenter and 
William Savage and valued at 27s. 4d.°9 

Land in Billesdon, which was called a manor in 
1547, formed part of the endowment made by 
Harold Staunton for his chantry in Castle Doning- 
ton church, founded in 1512.9° It was granted to 
Staunton in 1510 by Robert Brudenell, Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, for the foundation by 
Staunton of a chantry to pray for the souls of 
himself and his parents, of Robert’s parents, 
Edmund and Philippa Brudenell, and of Robert 
himself and his two wives.9! No further mention is 
made of the Brudenells’ connexion with the chantry. 
In 1547 this land was valued at £7 18s., and was 
then let to John Turville.9? In 1550 it was sold by 
the Crown to Robert Catlyn.°3 He sold it to ‘Tur- 
ville, from whose grandson Edward Turville of 
Croft it was purchased by Thomas Goddard, whose 
son William Goddard of South Croxton sold it to 
George Ashby of Quenby in 1610.94 These lands 
are probably still to be separately distinguished 
in 1735,9> but nothing further is known of them. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 7 of the 12 
carucates in Billesdon were held by 3 knights, who 
had 3 ploughs on their demesne. There were 11 
villeins and 2 bordars with 2} ploughs, and 4 
socmen, 3 villeins, and 2 bordars apparently held 
the rest of the land with 2 ploughs. There were 
10 a. of meadow. Before the Conquest there had 
been 12 ploughs and the land was worth 55s. In 1086 
it was valued at 60s.9° 

In 1204 when the vill was divided between 
Halanath de Syfrewast and Robert de Crevequer 
some of the individual holdings are mentioned. 
With the exception of two holdings of 12 and 17 
virgates most of the tenants seem to have held 
their land in amounts of one virgate or less.97 A 
‘capital messuage of the town’ is mentioned, the 
only reference to any sort of manor-house apart 
from Leicester Abbey’s grange®’ which occurs 
throughout the history of the village until modern 
times. Half of this messuage was granted to Hal- 
anath and he received the demesne land lying to the 
north of the house. 

Although there seem to be unusually few refer- 
ences to pasture land in the township in any 
medieval documents it is clear that the pasturing 
of cattle did take place. Robert Davy, whose stock 
was impounded by his overlord Hugh Bardolf 
in 1293, had 33 oxen, a cow, a horse, and a steer 
and was evidently raising cattle for sale.99 Leicester 
Abbey had sheep and cattle at Billesdon in 1291 


86 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 146. 

87 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 115-16. 

88 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237. 

89 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 163. 

9° T.L.A.S. xiv. 45 sqq. 

9t Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MSS. A. viii. 3. It has 
frequently been stated (e.g. Joan Wake, The Brudenells of 
Deene, 33) that Robert Brudenell founded a chantry in 
Billesdon church, but this assertion seems to be based on 
a misunderstanding of the facts as set out in his deed to 
Staunton. 

92 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. and Papers, xxx. 504, 533. 

93 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 124. 

94 Leic. City Mun. Room, 42 D.31/44. 

95 Tbid. 54. 
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97 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 114. 

98 See above. 

99 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 116. 
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and 1335! and cattle were several times unlawfully 
detained during the 14th century.2 The common 
in the Middle Ages was presumably where it was 
in the 18th century, on the high ground around 
and upon Billesdon Coplow, and to the north-east of 
the village in the triangle between the two roads 
leading along the parish boundary to Tilton.3 In 
1305 it was decided that for each acre of land a 
tenant should claim as much common as would 
maintain 2 oxen, 2 cows and calves, 4 horses, 30 
sheep and 1 wether, 4 pigs and 2 sows, or 5 geese 
yearly. A dispute had arisen because it was held 
that John Digby claimed too much common in 
respect of his 84 virgates of land.4 In 1609 one 
‘quartern land’ claimed common for 2 cows and 10 
sheep. In 1627 another pasture dispute arose when 
it was claimed that one of the freeholders, William 
Bent, had exceeded the number of sheep that he 
was permitted by custom to pasture. Five hundred 
and twenty of his sheep were removed from the 
cow pasture.® 

From an early date, as has been noted, there 
were many small landowners at Billesdon. In 1305 
45 holders are named in the sheriff’s report on the 
pasture dispute. Of these, only 3 held any consider- 
able amount of land: John Child (6 virgates), 
Henry son of Henry (4 virgates), and John Digby 
(84 virgates). Thirty-four of the rest held between 
8 bovates and 4 bovate, most of them with 2 bovates 
or under, and 8 persons held 3 a. or less. In all about 
1,150 a. were held in this sort of way.7 In 1381 57 
persons paid poll tax. There were 10 free tenants, 
13 tenants at will, 7 servants, 3 cottagers, and a 
cooper. One man is described simply as ‘farmer’, 
and their wives bring the number to fifty-seven.*® In 
1646 there were 17 tenants on the land which had 
belonged to John St. Andrew.9 

There were three open fields in Billesdon. 
Stonepitt Field lay to the north and east of the 
village, Portbridge Field, named from the bridge 
over the Coplow brook about a mile along the road 
to Leicester, to the north and west, and Mill Field 
to the south. These were the names by which the 
fields were known at the date of the inclosure and 
apparently also at the end of the 17th century.?° 
In 1601 Stonepitt Field was called North Field, 
and in 1625 and 1674 North Field towards Tilton." 
The names of the other fields are not known before 
the 18th century. 

In 1764 Billesdon was inclosed.'2 Altogether 52 
allotments were made, including 2 to parishes, 
Billesdon itself and Langham (Rut.). The vicar 
received 108 a. in lieu of tithes and the impro- 
priators 271 a. for the great tithes and 61 a. of 
glebe. Of the other lay landowners Nicholas 
Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 68. 

Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 117, 119-20. 
L.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Map. 
Leic. City. Mun. Room, 5 D.33/133. 
Ibid. 42 D.31/43. 
Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, 187. 
Leic. City. Mun. Room, 5 D.33/133. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 120-1. 
B.M. Add. MS. 37720, f. 2b. 
to L.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award; 40th Dep. Kpr’s. 
Rep. 358. For Port Bridge see Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1855), 14. 
11 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 102; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 1 D.41/2/68. 
1 T,.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award; C.F. xxix. 696, 
767, 828, 873, 882, 950, 970. The statement in V.C.H. 
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Simons received 269 a., the highest lay allotment. 
There were 3 shares of between I00 a. and 200 a., 
2 over 50 a., and the rest were under 40 a. Thirty- 
five persons received between x and 1g a. of land 
and 2 less than 1 a. The impression of a village of 
numerous small landowners is continued by the land 
tax assessments into the rgth century. In 1781 there 
were 29 smallholders and in 1832 there were thirty- 
three. If anything their holdings were reduced 
slightly in size as the amount of tax paid by each 
fell from 4s. 7d. to 3s. gd. during the same period. 
By 1832 more people were occupying their own 
smallholdings than had been in 1775, the first year 
when a distinction is made in the assessment between 
owners and occupiers." 

The amount of land allotted at the inclosure was 
1,975 a., which was surveyed at 18d. an acre. The 
surveyor was paid extra for his ‘extraordinary 
trouble and two journeys to stake out the allot- 
ments on Coplow Hill, which could not be done on 
account of the gorse not being cut’.15 In 1801 
245% a. were still under the plough, mainly growing 
wheat and oats.'® 

The tithe award of 1847 reveals a change in the 
pattern of landownership. Of 29 owners of houses 
in the village, 21 let the whole of their property, one 
occupied one of his houses and let the other, and 
there were only 7 owner-occupiers, not counting 
the vicar, and the guardians as owners of the work 
house.!7 

The occupations of the inhabitants of the parish 
have been mainly rural. Some framework-knitting 
was done before 1800 but this seems to have died 
out in the early 19th century to be revived for a 
brief period between about 1850 and 1890.18 In 
1838 stables and kennels for the Quorn Hunt were 
built at Billesdon.'9 Hunting stables, at first of the 
Quorn and then of the Fernie, and the hunting 
life which was centred upon them, had a consider- 
able influence upon the village. In 1846 the in- 
habitants included 3 blacksmiths and a veterinary 
surgeon. Billesdon was also the home of the well- 
known ‘rough rider’ or horsebreaker, Thomas 
Tomblin,?° and in 1861 another rough rider lived 
there.2! Some brickmaking was also done after 
about 184672 but this had died out by c. 1920.73 

Billesdon was granted two fairs in 1618 and a 
weekly market to be held on Fridays.24 The appli- 
cation for the grant was apparently made by Sir 
James Villiers, elder brother of George, Duke of 
Buckingham. The fairs were to be held on St. 
James’s Day (25 July) and St. George’s Day (23 
April). The market had been discontinued by the 
end of the 18th century and only one fair was held, 
at which brass, pewter, and toys were specialities.?5 

133 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 235; L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, 
Billesdon. 

L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Billesdon. 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 109/30/17. 
Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 145. 
L.R.O, Billesdon Tithe Award and Map. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 20; and e.g. Hagar, Dir. Leics. 
(1849), 145; Wright, Dir. Leics. (1888), 356. 
C.H, Leics. iii. 271. 

ZO Gane Dir. Leics. (1846), 470-1. 

2H Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 147. 

22 Hagar, Dir. Leics. (1849), 145; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1855), 14. An advertisement for the sale of a brickyard 
appeared in Leic. Jnl. 15 Feb. 1867, p. 1. 

23 Ex inf. Mr. J. Norton. 24 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. 


25 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 134; Nichols, Leics. ii. 435; 
W. Pitt, Gen. View of Agric. of Co. of Leic. 317. 
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In 1846 the inhabitants formed a committee to 
establish quarterly cattle fairs, on the last Mondays 
in February and August and the first Mondays in 
May and October. The first was held in May 1846;7° 
they were apparently still continued in 1877 but 
only one fair was held in 1881, in October.?7 The 
fairs were discontinued early in the present century. 
Billesdon Feast, held the weekend nearest to St. 
John the Baptist’s Day (24 June), used to last for a 
whole week.?8 It was still heid for a day in 1956. 

In 1956 Billesdon had reverted from its brief 
prosperity, which was the result of hunting and the 
manufacture of bricks and stockings, and had 
once more become an agricultural village. Some men 
were employed at a small agricultural machinery 
factory on the Rolleston road, but for the most 
part the general employment was farming and 
Billesdon is noted for its rich grazing land.?9 

There was a mill in Billesdon probably by 1332,3° 
when Henry le Milner paid tax, and certainly by 
1346.3! It is not known what type of mill this was. In 
1558 is the first mention of the windmill which 
seems to have existed until 1826,32 after which 
nothing more is known. The windmill presumably 
gave its name to Mill Field. A cross-roads on the 
Leicester-Uppingham road is known locally as 
‘Mill’, and may mark the site.33 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was a 
workhouse at Billesdon before 1776, when £249 
was raised as poor rate.3+ Billesdon had a high 
poor rate in 1802-3 when the income of the overseers 
was over {600, representing a rate of gs. 74d. in the 
pound, a large sum in comparison with parishes of 
comparable size. Out of 36 adults receiving poor 
relief only 8 were in the workhouse, and 28 chil- 
dren were also given out-relief.35 In 1836 Billesdon 
was made the centre of a poor-law union comprising 
36 parishes.36 The first union workhouse was at 
Glen Magna, but in 1846 a large new workhouse 
was opened at Billesdon.37 During the First World 
War the building was converted into a military 
hospital. In 1935 it was demolished and a row of 
cottages was built out of the materials. The work- 
house was a large brick building standing on a high 
bank above the main road and forming a prominent 
feature at the west end of the village. The front 
range consisted of a two-story central block with 
a pedimented gable, flanked by single-story side 
wings.38 
The accounts of the Billesdon churchwardens 

survive from 1860 to 1902 and various officers’ 
accounts from 1770 to 1812; there are poor-law 

26 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 469. 

27 Tbid. (1877), 160; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1881), 490. 

28 See Leic. Mercury, 1 July 1925, p. 1. 
See e.g. Leic. Evening Mail, 14 Jan. 1955, p. 14. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 119. 

31 Tbid. 120. 

32 Valuation of Billesdon, 1826, among par. recs. 

33 O.S. Nat. Grid 43/730029. 

34 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

36 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 470-1. 

37 Ibid. (1877), 160; V.C.H. Leics. iii. 204, 205. 

38 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxi. 181-2; photo- 
graphs among par. recs. 

39 Among par. recs. in custody of the vicar. 

40 L.R.O. Co. Counc. Orders, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

41 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 
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43 Nichols, Leics. ii. 436, 439; Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. 
W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 263. 
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records for the parish from 1723 in considerable 
quantities.39 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 6 councillors.4° In 1958 it had the 
same composition.4! 


CHURCH. Billesdon church was given to Leicester 
Abbey by William de Syfrewast before 1162,47 and 
it is clear that by 1220 the abbey had possession of 
both the revenues and the advowson.*3 After the 
Dissolution the rectory was leased to John 'Tur- 
ville for 42 years from 1536,44 but in 1549 it was 
sold, together with the advowson, to the Earl of 
Huntingdon and Thomas Hazlewood.45 They were 
purchased by Thomas Skeffington from Francis 
Hazlewood in 1586,4° and both rectory and advow- 
son descended together until the early 18th century 
when they seem to have been separated. In 1764 the 
rectory belonged to William Westbrooke Richard- 
son and Piggott Ince.47 In 1765-6 they sold it to 
James Bellairs of Stamford, a banker, and James 
Davie of Lincoln.4® By 1791 it had descended to 
James Bellairs of Uffington (Lincs.) and the three 
heirs of James Davie.*? In 1832 the impropriators 
were a Mr. Linney and a Mr. Ostler of Grantham.5° 
In 1836 Linney had been replaced by a Mr. Stokes 
of Leicester.5' Nothing further is known of the 
rectory. 

At the inclosure in 1765 the rectorial tithes were 
commuted for an allotment of land. The impro- 
priators were entitled to the tithes, 2 yardlands of 
rectorial glebe and the attached rights of common, 
and another 74 yardlands. At the inclosure they 
received allotments in lieu of the 2 yardlands and 
one-eleventh of the rest of the parish in lieu of 
tithes, a total of over 271 a.52 The value of the tithes 
in 1791 was estimated at £137 155.3 

Presentations to the church were made by Leices- 
ter Abbey until the Dissolution.5+ In 1549 the 
advowson was sold to the Earl of Huntingdon and 
Thomas Hazlewood;55 Hazlewood’s widow pre- 
sented in 1566-75 and Francis Hazlewood in 
1571. In 1586 the advowson passed to Thomas 
Skeffington,57 who presented Anthony Cade in 
1599. ‘he advowson descended with the manor, 
although Katherine Skeffington was said to own 
the advowson in 1626 and 1633.58 Under the will 
of John St. Andrew (d. 1626) the reversion of 
the advowson after Katherine’s death passed 
to a relative, William Bendish,59 who made his 
last presentation in 1660. Christopher Coles was 
presented in 1638 by a William Griffith who pre- 
sumably exercised the right of presentation for one 


44 VAGSE Ceres) its TOO: 

45 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 137-8. 

46 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 122. 

47 [,.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award. 

48 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435; Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 134. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. 

5° Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

5t Tbid. /6. 

52 L,.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award. 

53 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. 

54 A. H. Thompson, Leic. Abbey, 101-4. 

55 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 137-8. 

56 Information about presentations after 1535 is taken 
from a list of vicars and patrons among the par. recs. 
which was compiled from the bishops’ registers at Lincoln. 

57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 122. 
me Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 3; 1 D.41/18/7, 
= 8195 
59 C 142/424/91; /450/71; /465/46. 
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turn only. John Ekins presented in 1661 but the 
advowson had returned to the Skeffington family 
in 1668. Between 1668 and 1689 presentations 
were made by Christopher Coles, and one for him 
by John Smith in 1692. The advowson then passed 
to the Duke of Chandos who presented in 1730; 
in 1739 the presentation was made for one turn by 
Anne Thoroughgood, and in 1758 by John Chamber- 
lain of Billesdon.®° Joseph Whittingham, the vicar, 
was the patron in 1764°' and the advowson de- 
scended to his son in 1791.% By 1793 it had passed 
to Henry Greene of Rolleston and remained the 
property of the Greene family until the death of the 
last Henry Greene of Rolleston in 1861. After 
this it was obtained by Victor Albert Spencer, 
Lord Churchill,** who presented until 1927 when 
the advowson was transferred to the Bishop of 
Leicester,®5 who was the patron in 1956. 

The vicarage was ordained before 1220, appar- 
ently by Hugh of Welles. Charyte declared that the 
ordination, which does not survive elsewhere, stipu- 
lated that the vicar should have all the altarage.®° 
The vicarage was valued at 15 marks in 1217, 16 
in 1254, and 24 in 1291.67 In 1428 the value 
had risen to 314 marks,®*’ but had decreased to 
£14 gs. tod. in 1535.69 In 1626 it was valued at 
£607° and in 1831 at £298.7! 

Elaborate arrangements for the payment of 
tithes were laid down in the glebe terrier of 1635 
and continued until the inclosure of the parish.72 
The vicar, besides his house, 4 rood in the North 
Field, and pasture for 4 cows, a horse, and 20 sheep, 
was entitled to the corn and hay tithes of those 
closes which showed no sign of ridge and furrow 
(i.e. which were not clearly under recent cultiva- 
tion), the tithes of wool, lambs, pigs, hemp, pigeons 
from dovecotes, eggs, geese, fruit, and bees, and a 
yearly rent from Rolleston. Property in Goadby is 
not described in this terrier, but according to those 
of 167973 and 174874 the Vicar of Billesdon owned 
a close of 44 a. and a house there, allotted at the 
inclosure.75 ‘Two small tithe account books among 
the parish records cover the period from 1746 to 
1761 and show the receipts of the vicarial tithes 
paid in kind.76 In 1635 the vicar received 4 fleeces 
for the tithes of 44 sheep, which belonged to a 
Fleckney man and had been wintered in Billesdon. 
It was then stated that according to the custom of the 
parish sheep wintering should be subject to the 
payment of tithes if they remained in the parish 
until midday on the day before Candlemas.77 

By the inclosure award the vicar received an 
allotment of 12 a. near the Vicarage in lieu of glebe 
and as much land as would be worth {£55 a year in 
lieu of the small tithes.78 The whole allotment 


60 P.R.O. Inst. Bks. 
61 L..R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award. 
62 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. 
63 See monumental inscription in chancel of Billesdon 
church. 
64 See e.g. Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900), 36. 
65 Lond. Gaz. 1927, p. 6989. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 439. 
67 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 
68 Feud. Aids, iii. 111. 
69 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 162. 
79 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 3. 
71 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 469. 
72 Glebe terrier of 1635, copied 1722, among par. recs. 
73 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/69. 
74 Among par. recs. 
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amounted to just over 108 a. The 12 a. near the 
Vicarage apparently supplemented a large garden 
or orchard. In 1821 the glebe near the Vicarage 
amounted to over 30 a.79 In 1847 the tithes 
of the very small area of old inclosure and the 
village itself were commuted for an annual pay- 
ment of £2.89 The vicar also received tithes from 
Goadby and Rolleston.§! In 1956 the total glebe 
in Billesdon and Goadby amounted to about 
130 a., some having been sold for building pur- 
poses in 1945.82 

The parsonage lies to the south-east of the church 
and is entered from the churchyard. It is built 
largely of ironstone and is said to have been begun 
by Anthony Cade when he was vicar.83 The lower 
part of the main range, which has a moulded stone 
doorway and mullioned windows, may be of the early 
17th century. The roof was evidently raised c. 1700 
when wood-framed windows with mullions and 
transoms were inserted on the upper floor. A semi- 
circular brick bay at the rear has the date 1770 on 
the lead roof.8+ The west wing of the house, also of 
brick, is an addition of the 19th century. 

The north aisle of Billesdon church is traditionally 
the Rolleston aisle, and in 1607 part of the churchyard 
was said to be specially set aside for the burial of 
inhabitants of Rolleston chapelry.*5 In the 18th 
century it was said that according to tradition a 
row of pews was built on the north side of Billes- 
don church for the people of Goadby chapelry.%° 
This seems doubtful in view of the fact that Goad- 
by chapel had full parochial rights before 1220.87 
Rolleston chapel had no burial rights and inter- 
ments from Rolleston took place in the churchyard 
of the mother church. In 1869 a joint cemetery for 
Billesdon and Rolleston was set up under the 
Billesdon burial board, and opened in 1870.88 

The church of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST is 
built of ironstone with dressings and some facings 
of limestone ashlar. It consists of a chancel, an 
aisled nave of four bays, a north porch, a south 
vestry, and a spired west tower. The south aisle and 
the vestry are additions of 1864 and the tower was 
rebuilt three years earlier. 

The earliest parts of the building are the base of 
the tower and the north arcade of the nave, both of 
which were probably built before 1250. Four of the 
five piers of the arcade are octagonal, their capitals 
having thin mouldings which include a band of 
diminutive nail-head ornament. The central pier 
is composite and has a ‘water-holding’ base. ‘The 
capital is crudely carved with stylized foliage and 
human masks. The arches are of two chamfered 
orders and have hood-moulds with carved head 
stops. The tower, which is a copy of the original 


75 See p. 18. 76 Among par. recs. 

77 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/4/XX/40. 

78 L.R.O. Billesdon Inclosure Award. 

79 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/70. 

80 [..R.O. Billesdon Tithe Award. 

81 See pp. 18, 21. 

82 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming, Vicar of Billesdon, 
and doc. among par. recs. 

83 This belief is recorded in a list of vicars among the 
par. recs. 

84 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 

85 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 129; Throsby, 
Leics. Views, ii. 135. 

86 ‘Case of Goadby Chapel,’ among par. recs. 

87 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 263. 

88 Rec. of Burial Bd. among par. recs. 
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one, has a lancet window in the west wall of its lowest 
stage. The two upper stages and the tower arch were 
probably completed in the second half of the 13th 
century. The two-light belfry windows contain 
geometrical tracery. The tower is surmounted by a 
squat broach spire with two tiers of lights. The 
circular moulded font may also date from the 13th 
century. Except for the east window the windows 
in the chancel have uniform Perpendicular tracery 
and it may be assumed that the chancel was re- 
built in the 15th century. The north aisle windows 
are also of Perpendicular character, some being 
very late in date. The aisle may represent a 14th- 
century rebuilding but if so the windows are later 
insertions. It is almost certain that the church 
originally possessed a medieval south aisle but the 
evidence for the date of its removal is conflicting. 
Traces of a former aisle were found in 1864 when 
the new one was built, but nobody then living could 
remember it.89 Nichols mentions a south aisle 
c. 1798,°° but confusion may have arisen if his 
source was Throsby, who apparently refers to the 
nave as the ‘principal aisle’.°' If there was no 
memory of it in 1864 it is unlikely that the aisle was 
in existence in Nichols’s time. It had certainly 
disappeared before 1832.9 

The church was apparently in poor condition 
in the earlier 17th century.°%3 Extensive repairs 
were recommended between 1607 and 1633, many 
of which do not seem to have been carried out.% 
In 1619 a south porch, which must have disappeared 
with the aisle, required slating.°5 The archdeacon 
reported in 1776 that the chancel and tower were 
out of repair and that a new south door was needed. 
In this year ‘Mr. Wing’ was paid £65 for repairing 
the steeple and the east wall of the chancel was 
rebuilt.°° A square-headed east window in a wood 
frame, which still existed in 1864,97 may have 
originated at this time. Repairs were again necessary 
in 1794.98 Throsby, who visited the church in 
1790, commented on the mean appearance of the 
interior. The floor was ‘intolerable’ and the ‘prin- 
cipal aisle’ was ‘crowded with two shabby galleries, 
not unlike two large pigeon boxes stuck against a 
wall’.°9 In 1832 it was reported that application 
had been made in vain to the impropriators for 
the repair of the chancel.! The church was re- 
pewed in 1838.2 In 1832 cracks were noted in 
the tower and in 1842 they were said to be dan- 
gerous.3 

In 1861 Charles Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.), archi- 
tect, submitted a report on the fabric.+ As a result 
of his findings the church was temporarily closed 
while the tower was taken down and the south wall 
of the nave was shored up. The tower was rebuilt 


89 Revd. Joshua Scholefield, ‘Hist. Acct. of the Restora- 
tion’, MS. (1866) among par. recs. 

9° Nichols, Leics. ii. 436. 

91 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 135. 

92 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

93 Alumni Cantab. to 1751, ed. Venn, i. 279. 

94 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. and Papers, xxii. 129; Leic. 
City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 8; 1 D.41/18/4, f. 3; 
vt IDI ZG pecye ys ty oe 

95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D. 41/18/1, f. 8. 

96 Ibid. 1 D.41/18/21;'Billesdon Churchwardens’ Acct. 
Bk. (1757-1848), sub 1776; tablet on east wall of chancel. 

97 Scholefield, ‘Hist. Acct. of the Restoration’; for the 
shape of the window, see Nichols, Leics. ii, plate Ixxvi. 

98 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22. 

99 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 135. 
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with a facing of limestone ashlar. The position of the 
staircase door was altered and a window was inserted 
in the ringing chamber 5 otherwise the original tower 
was copied. Further restoration of the church was held 
up for lack of funds, but in 1864 work was resumed. A 
newsouthaisleand south vestry were built, the chancel 
arch was reconstructed, a new east window was insert- 
ed, and the whole building was re-roofed to a steeper 
pitch. The chancel window which had been dis- 
placed by the new vestry was inserted in the north 
aisle. The aisle and porch were restored. It had 
originally been intended to build the south aisle 
entirely of Ancaster stone but in order to save 
money Billesdon stone from the Coplow estate 
was substituted for the walls.© Two Perpendicular 
windows from the former nave wall were used in 
the aisle and another made to the same design. The 
arcade is a copy of that on the north side. The 
interior of the church was thoroughly restored and 
the old box pews, galleries, and high pulpit were 
cleared away. Further restorations and repairs took 
place in 1895-6, 1923, and 1926.7 

The oak font cover was probably provided 
about 1607 when the lack of one was commented on 
by the archdeacon at his visitation. Most of the 
other internal fittings date from 1864 to 1865. The 
chancel contains memorial tablets to Edward 
Thomas (d. 1836), vicar, and to another Revd. 
Edward 'Thomas (d. 1843). There is a marble tablet 
to Henry Greene of Rolleston (d. 1861), son of 
the Revd. Edward ‘Thomas. In the north aisle is a 
tablet and a copy of a painting by Pinturicchio, 
both in memory of George Christian (d. 1925), 
vicar 1906-13. ‘The east window in the north aisle 
contains memorial glass to Charles Thomas Freer 
of Billesdon Coplow (d. 1882). 

The plate consists of a silver cup of about 1575 
and a set of parcel gilt of 1874. There are also 
two pewter plates and a pewter flagon, the last of 
1713.9 There are eight bells: (i) and (ii) 1956; 
(1i1) 1932; (iv) 1912, the Edward VII memorial bell; 
(v) 1628; (vi) 1624; (vii) originally c. 1630, recast 
1862 by John Taylor of Loughborough; (viii) 
1380, cast by John of Yorke. The registers of 
baptisms, burials, and marriages date from 1599 
and are complete; they were kept for the first 35 
years by Anthony Cade.!° 


BILLESDON 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1719 a Protestant con- 
venticle was held in Thomas Neale’s house and in 
1779 there was another in Samuel Ireland’s house.! 
In 1791 the vicar declared that with the exception of 
one Methodist there were no nonconformists in the 
village.'2 Registrations of meeting-houses in Billesdon 
were made in 1811, by Robert Pearson'3 and by 


1 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

2 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 469. 

3 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, 9. 

4 Details of the restoration are taken from Scholefield, 
‘Hist. Acct. of the Restoration’; see also 7.L.A.S. iii. 106. 

: Funepe estimates and receipts among par. recs. 

id. 

7 T.L.A.S. viii. 193, 247; Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable 
Coll. ii. 130; Parish Diary, 1913-31, among par. recs. 

8 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. and Papers, xxii. 129. 

9 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 230-1. 

10 Commemorative leaflet among par. recs.; T.L.A.S. 
Xi. 13; ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 

11 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, mm. 1, 4. 

12 Nichols, Leics. ii. 435. 

13 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/232. 
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John Lewin for a house called the Red House,'+ 
and in 1813.15 

The General Baptist chapel was built in 1812 and 
registered in the same year by its minister, John 
Deacon.!¢ In 1829 there were 35 Baptists, including 
a congregation of Particular Baptists formed in 
1820.17 The General Baptist chapel was registered for 
marriages in 1879.'8 It stands east of Back Street 
and is a plain brick building with a gabled front, 
repaired and altered in 1861.19 To the south is 
a three-story early-1gth-century house, known as 
the Academy. For a short period in the 19th century 
it was used as a boys’ boarding school.?° In 1846 the 
Salem chapel in West Lane was built for the Par- 
ticular Baptists and the Independents.?! By 1959 
the building had been converted into a garage. In 
1854 the Wesleyan chapel was established.?? The 
chapel, which was in Front Street, was said to have 
been formed out of an old building re-fronted and 
enlarged in 1859.73 It went out of use c. 192574 and 
after 1940 was converted into a fire station. An 
unspecified congregation of nonconformists was 
registered in 1843 in the house of William Randal.5 


SCHOOLS. There was a succession of private 
schools in Billesdon during the 17th century which 
prepared boys for the universities. George Villiers, 
later Duke of Buckingham, probably between 1602 
and 1605 attended a private school run by the 
Vicar of Billesdon, Anthony Cade, who has been 
described as chaplain and tutor to George Villiers.2° 
The tradition that George Fox, the Quaker, received 
his early education at Billesdon does not seem to be 
founded on fact.27 But Cade prepared the sons 
of local gentlemen for Cambridge?® and regretted 
that some of these later became Roman Catholics.?9 
Two pupils of the two schoolmasters who followed 
Cade, William Scampton (1638) and Henry Trigg 
(1646), are known to have gone to Cambridge,3° but 
the names of later schoolmasters at Billesdon who 
appear in subscription books?! may not have be- 
longed to private schools of this kind. 

In 1650 the present old school building was 
erected by William Sharpe of Rolleston as a free 
school for the parish. Several bequests were made 
to the school between its foundation and 1837, 
when the Charity Commissioners reported that they 
amounted to £180, the interest from which, £12, 
was used for the payment of the schoolmaster. The 
then vicar, Dr. Thomas, supported the school from 
his private means to a considerable extent, and the 
rest of its funds came from the fees of the 18 paying 
pupils who paid between 7s. 6d. and Ios. a year. 
The costs of stationery were defrayed by the 


14 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/229. 

1s L..R.O. List of Congregations of Protestant Dissenters. 

16 Teic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/255. 

17 L..R.O. Return of Places of Worship not of the Church 
of England, 1839. 

18 Lond. Gaz. 1879, p. 2565. 

19 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 528. 

20 Tbid (1877), 161. 

21 Ibid. (1846), 469; Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/ 


44/704. 
22 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 160. 

3 Ibid. (1863), 528. 

4 Local inf. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/687. 

Sir. H. Wooton’s life in Harleian Misc. (1811), viii. 

614; D.N.B.; Alumni Cantab. to 1751, ed. Venn, i. 279. 
27 D.N.B. 
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parents of the children. In 1837 there were 22 free 
pupils in addition to those paying fees.32 

In 1853 the poor condition of the building 
caused the vicar to raise subscriptions for its repair,33 
and the money was used in 1856 to repair the school 
and purchase a harmonium. The architect called in 
to survey the building in 1853 was William Parsons 
of Leicester who had himself been educated at 
Billesdon; he advised the rebuilding of the school,34 
but this was evidently not done. In 1855 the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society was in some 
apprehension lest the building should be de- 
molished.35 The old school remained in use until 
1876 when the children were transferred to the 
new National school. 

In 1895 a dispute arose between the vicar and the 
parish council over the rights of each to the old 
school building. The vicar claimed that since its 
foundation the school had been under the control 
of the vicars of Billesdon and cited several 18th- 
century instances of the building being repaired 
by the churchwardens out of the funds of the 
church.36 The parish council made strenuous 
efforts to deny this, saying that the building had 
been erected by William Sharpe for the use of the 
parish in general and that the vicar had no right to 
say who should and who should not be able to use it. 
The school had always been used for vestry meet- 
ings and for many years it served as the Sunday 
school. The vicar also allowed it to be used for 
general religious, benevolent, or charitable pur- 
poses. His claim that the Vicar of Billesdon was 
ex officio controller of the school was endorsed by 
the Charity Commissioners in 1908, when a new 
Scheme was issued for the management of the 
school building and its assets.37 A committee of 
trustees was set up, including the vicar and elected 
representatives, to manage both the building and 
the assets of the school. ‘The money which belonged 
to the school, stock valued at £329 Is. 2d., was to 
be used in the first place for repairs to the fabric. 
If any residue remained of the interest it could be 
used for the purchase of a school library. In 1959 
the old school was again being used by the school- 
children as an extra classroom, the National school 
proving too small to accommodate larger classes. 

The old school is a one-story ironstone building 
with a slate roof, which replaced the old thatch in 
1856. It has three three-light windows and a square- 
headed door facing the road. The stone windows 
are square-headed with label mouldings, the lights 
round-headed. The long axis of ‘the building is 
north-west to south-east and a curious feature is 
the existence of four sundials, one on each face. 


28 
29 


Alumni Cantab. to 17 51, ii. 152; ili. 47, 315; iv.231, 302. 
A. Cade, A Justification of the Church of Eng. (1630). 

30 Alumni Cantab. to 1751, 1. 148; iii. 432. 

31 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/1. 

32 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 219-20. 

33 Accts. and list of subscriptions in par. recs. 

34 Letter from Parsons, among par. recs. 

35 T.L.A.S.i. 18. The suggestion was made that the build- 
ing should be used as a museum and library for the society. 

36 See T'S. acct. of school circulated at the time of the 
dispute, copies of letters in letter bk. and loose, and other 
papers among par. recs. 

37 Copy of Scheme with letters and papers among par. 
recs.; Char. Com. files, 87058. The statement which is 
repeated in many 19th-cent. directories that the school was 
purchased by a company of freeholders for a village in- 
stitute is incorrect. 
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In 1958 the structure was restored with the help 
of the Historic Buildings Council under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Works.38 

The National school and the schoolmaster’s 
house were built in 1875 to the designs of R. J. 
and J. Goodacre of Leicester. The cost, over £850, 
was raised largely by voluntary contributions and 
local effort.39 The new school was designed to 
accommodate about 130 children. In 1g1o the average 
attendance was 97, and in 1933 60.4° In 1937 the 
Leicestershire County Council resolved to make it 
a primary school as soon as the seniors could be 
moved to the new school at Church Langton.4! The 
attendance of juniors and infants in 1957 was 92.4? 

In 1833 2 private day schools and one boarding 
school with 26 boys were reported in Billesdon; 
these were still maintained in the 1860’s.43 


CHARITIES. Anthony Cade, vicar, in 1638 gave 
£13 6s. 8d. to the parish, which, with other donations, 
was used for the purchase in 1706 of the Poor’s 
Close, the rent from which was to be distributed to 
the poor on St. Thomas’s Day.*+ In 1714 most of the 
money for the purchase of the land was said to 
have been given by the ancestors of the Greenes of 
Rolleston.*5 The Close was exchanged for 5 a. in 
Portbridge Field and Under Greenhill at the in- 
closure in 1764. The land was let as grazing before 
1835, when it was divided into 30 allotments which 
were let to poor labourers and brought in a rent of 
£14.4° In 1895 the management of this land was 
held to be the responsibility of the parish council 
under the Local Government Act.47 In 1935 the 
rent was {10, which was divided between 48 poor 
persons.4® In 1956 the allotments had again been 
converted to grazing ground, the rent from which 
was still distributed to the poor.‘9 

Richard Woollaston of Whitchurch (Hants), by 
will dated 1688, left £2,000 to be invested in an 
estate capable of yielding about {100 a year; 
one-tenth of the income was to go to Billesdon. 
In 1836 Billesdon’s share amounted to £29, which 
was spent on bales of flannel and sheeting delivered 
from Leicester each November for the poor.5° A 
century later it was worth £16.5! In 1956 the charity 
was distributed in the form of vouchers.52 

Robert Arnold by will dated 1740 devised a rent- 
charge of 5s. for bread for the poor. This was still 
paid in 183753 but was reported lost in 1926.54 
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William Ward, by will proved 1773, gave £400 
to the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers of 
Billesdon for the support of 4 poor widows in 4 
houses to be provided by the parish within two 
years of his death. ‘The widows were to receive the 
interest on the £400 in equal shares. The deed of 
sale for the houses was apparently not executed 
until 1791 when the parish paid {£21 3s. to Thomas 
Mitchell for 4 houses already in occupation by the 
widows, who were appointed by the vicar and the 
parish officers. In 1837 the houses were dilapidated 
as the income of the charity made no provision 
for a repair fund. The widows then received 
payments of 3s. weekly which were paid partly from 
the income, which then amounted to {17 Ios., 
and partly from the parish rates.55 In 1866 a 
repair fund was raised for the houses and included 
a payment from the fairs.5® 

The revenues of the widows’ houses were aug- 
mented in the late 18th century by the bequest of 
£100 in the will of Joseph Whittingham, proved 
1793, the interest from which was to be spent on 
coal for the widows.57 Three of the 4 houses were 
demolished about 1926 and in 1927 the Charity 
Commissioners issued a new Scheme for their 
management. Future occupants of the houses were 
to be in receipt of the old-age pension or other 
secured income. The cost of the repair and in- 
surance of the houses was to be the first charge 
upon the income from Ward’s and Whittingham’s 
charities, and any residue was to be spent on coal 
for the widows and payments to them.5’ The 
funds were held in the form of £492 stock in 1935, 
which yielded £12 6s. interest, out of which £6 
a year was paid to the widows. A new block con- 
taining two houses was built in 1928 on the original 
site in Back Street. They were opened on Feast 
Monday 1929.59 In 1959 the occupants of two houses 
were paid {4 a year.°° 

At unknown dates towards the end of the 18th 
century John Pippin gave £30 and Mary Heard 
£200, both for the poor. These charities produced 
a yearly income of {9 7s. 3d. in 1837.% In 1927 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners it 
was provided that the income could be used for the 
provision of medical and other help for poor per- 
sons not in receipt of poor relief, or for clothing or 
temporary cash assistance, or for subscriptions to an 
infirmary or provident club. 


GOADBY 


Goadby is a civil parish of 961 a., twelve miles 
east of Leicester, and is for ecclesiastical purposes 


38 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. For a view of the 
building in 1906, see plate facing p. 321. 

39 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 160; plans of house and 
subscription list among par. recs. 

40 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 May 1910; Leics. Educ. 
Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933. 

41 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 Nov. 1937. 

42 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

43 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 480. 

44 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 221; trust deed of 1706 
among par. recs. 
Draft trust deed, 1714, among par. recs. 
32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 
Letter from Char. Com. in letter bk. among par. recs. 
Char. Com. files, G. 186. 
Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 
32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 221. 
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a chapelry in the parish of Billesdon. Keythorpe 
Wood lies on the eastern side of the parish where 


Char. Com. files, 62966. 
Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 
32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 221. 
Char. Com. files, 62966. 
32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 220-1; trust deed, 1791, 
among par. recs. 
56 Accts. among par. recs. 
57 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 221. 
en Copy of Scheme among par. recs.; Char. Com. files, 
. 186. 
59 Parish Diary, 1913-31, among par. recs. 
60 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming. 
6t 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 221; for Mary Heard, 
see Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 134, and L.R.O. Billesdon 
Inclosure Award. 


62 Copy of Scheme among par. recs.; Char. Com. files, 
G. 186. 
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the ground rises to nearly 600 ft. along the boundary. 
Goadby village is on a western spur of the same hill, 
the ground falling away steeply on three sides of it. 
In the narrow valley immediately west of the village 
the boundary with Noseley parish follows a small 
stream which flows southwards and eventually 
joins the Welland. The village is small and compact. 
It consists of 5 farms, a few cottages, and 2 larger 
houses, grouped round a small triangular open 
space. The church lies on its northern edge. Facing 
the open space is the former National school, 
built in 18573 and now converted into a house. It 
consists of a single-story schoolroom with gabled 
side wings of two stories. The front is faced with 
stone and has elaborate “Tudor’ features, including 
leaded windows with stone tracery and hoodmoulds. 
The Hazlerigg crest is above the doorway. Holme 
Lodge, standing east of the school, was built c. 
1900 on the site of the former glebe house. After 
the First World War it was occupied by Lieut.-Col. 
T. Hazlerigg (d. 1935), lord of the manor. East 
of Holme Lodge is a mid-18th-century brick 
house which was also occupied by connexions of 
the Hazlerigg family in the 19th and 2oth centuries.®5 
Greenacres, formerly The Laurels, is a farm-house 
standing in a garden on the west side of the village 
with a small ironstone lodge at the gate. It is a mid- 
19th-century house of red brick, built by Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg as a dower house but never used as one.® 
To the north of it Hill Farm probably represents 
a reconstructed medieval house. It stands on an 
ironstone base, the upper part of the walls being 
of variegated late-17th-century brick with some 
diaper work. The roof contains ancient smoke- 
blackened timbers which have been re-used. The 
house at the Manor Farm also has an ironstone base 
and appears to have been reconstructed in the 18th 
century. The Home Farm, lying immediately south 
of the church, was the property of Lord Berners 
in the 19th century.°? The house dates from 168068 
and is an L-shaped building of ironstone, having 
two stories and attics. A late-18th-century doorway 
has been added. A cottage with mud walls, partly re- 
placed by brickwork, survives on the south side of 
the village. There are two pairs of Council houses 
on the road to Keythorpe, built in 1951.°9 

Goadby seems always to have been thinly popu- 
lated. In 1086 the recorded population was seven.7° 
In 1381 there were 34 taxpayers, mostly tenants at 
will.71 In 1670 there were 11 households, and in 
1676 57 communicants. The population rose from 


63 See p. 10. 

64 Ex inf. Mr. G. M. Walker of Goadby; Kelly’s Dir. 
Hee e828), 95. 

65 

66 ibid: White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 530. 

67 Tbid. 

68 'The date was found on the house by the tenant during 
alterations in 1958-9. 

69 Local inf. 
V.C.H. Leics. tii. 156. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 331. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 170, 173, 183, 188. 
Ibid. i. 329. 
T.L.A.S. xii. 217-18; cf. W. Farrer, Honors and 
Knights’ Fees, i. 95-97. 

75 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 91; 
Notes, ii. 329, 330. 

76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 438; cf. Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of 
Fees (Northants. Rec. Soc. ii), 140-1. 

77 Nichols, Leics. ii. 438; Farnham, Leics. 
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72 in 1801 to a peak of 141 in 1851 and thereafter 
declined. It was 64 in 1951.72 


MANOR. Goadby was held before the Conquest 
by Tochi, whose lands descended to Geoffrey 
Alselin in 1066. In 1086 an under-tenant, Norman, 
held from Geoffrey.73 By the early 13th century 
Goadby seems to have passed into the possession 
of the Preston family, although the Martival 
family of Noseley held some land there and re- 
ceived a grant of free warren there in 1268.75 In 
1265 Henry de Preston held a yardland in demesne 
and two yardlands in villeinage, which he forfeited 
after Evesham.7© The land was restored to his 
heirs, for before 1282 Laurence de Preston leased 
the manor of GOADBY to Peter de Welles for 
life and to Welles’s heirs after his death for a period 
of two years.77 Before 1313 the manor had passed 
into the possession of John Pecche, who granted 
it in that year to Nicholas and Joan Seaton.78§ It 
descended in their family, with its principal manor 
of Seaton (Rut.), until 1476,79 when at the death of 
Edward Seaton his property was divided between 
his co-heirs, his daughters Anne and Joan. Goadby 
formed part of the share of Anne and her husband 
Eusby Catesby8® and was inherited by Anne’s 
son Edward (d. 1535).8! His son Michael, a minor 
at his father’s death,8? sold the manor in 1579 to 
Anthony Colly.83 Colly sold it in 1593 to Sir 
Edward Heron, 8+ and in 1611 Heron’s son Edward 
sold it to Thomas Brudenell of Stonton Wyville.85 
From Thomas the manor descended to his third 
son Edward Brudenell of Barton Seagrave (North- 
ants.).86 On the death of Edward’s son, Edmund 
Brudenell, the manor passed to his sister Frances, 
and her husband, Joseph Pippin. Joseph’s sister and 
heir was Elizabeth, the wife of John Weston, a 
tallow-chandler of London. Their daughter Frances 
Brudenell Weston was in possession by 17847 and 
by 1787 had become the wife of Joseph Sibley of 
Bedford,’* in whose family the manor descended 
until after 1847.89 Between then and 1877 the manor 
was bought by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg of Noseley,®° 
who was succeeded at Goadby by his second son 
Major-Gen. Thomas Hazlerigg (d. 1915). Major- 
Gen. Hazlerigg was succeeded by his son Lt.-Col. 
Thomas Hazlerigg (d. 1935).% 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the recorded 
population of Goadby was 7: one serf on the 
demesne, 5 villeins, and 2 bordars. There was a 


78 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 330. 

79 For the Seaton family and its descent see V.C.H. Rut. 
rhs Diz 

80 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 332: Joan and her husband 
do seem to oe retained some interests there. 

81 Tbid. 3 

IL. oS Pp " Hen. VIII, xiii, p. 
Notes, ii. 332. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 334. 

84 Nichols, Leics. ii. 438. 

85 L.R.O. DE. 256, box 715, no. I. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 807, for pedigree of Brudenell 
family. The descent to 1761 is recited in L.R.O. DE. 256, 
box 714, no. 32. 

87 L.R.O. DE. 256, box 714, no. 

88 Tbid. no. 35; for Sibley see es Nichols, Leics. 11. 
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tract of woodland two furlongs by four,%? traces of 
which can probably still be seen in the plantations 
towards Keythorpe. This wood was valued as a 
pasture in the Middle Ages. In 1299 Roger 
Martival stated that his ancestor William had been 
granted common of pasture in the ‘high wood’ of 
Goadby.°% 

Little is known of medieval Goadby. The three- 
course system of agriculture was practised there. In 
1601 the three open fields were known as the North, 
East, and West fields, but they were described in 
1625 as the North Field and the fields ‘towards 
Keythorpe’ and ‘towards Noseley’.%+ In 1676 a 
Nether Field is mentioned.°5 In 1677 the fields were 
known as the East or Keythorpe Field, the South 
or Nether Field, and the Rolleston Field, which 
is presumably the same as the former West Field.%° 
The nomenclature is, however, vague and a North 
Field is also mentioned in 1677, whereas it does not 
appear that there were four fields at an earlier date. 

Goadby was partly inclosed in the 16th century, 
although the main inclosure did not take place 
until 1677. In 1511 Thomas Hazlerigg of Noseley, 
who had leased 3 farms and 60 a. of land from 
Edward Catesby, was said to have converted this 
land to pasture and reduced the farms to the status 
of cottages with Catesby’s consent.9?7 In 1528 
Anthony Colly, who leased two closes in Goadby 
from Edward Catesby, accused Thomas Hazlerigg 
of breaking into them and pasturing 400 sheep 
there on 12 April and 700 sheep and other animals 
on 9 May. This caused a considerable dispute, but 
it has been suggested that these two closes may be 
those created by Hazlerigg in 1511, which had then 
been leased to Colly over Hazlerigg’s head.98 In 
1512 Thomas Hazlerigg was accused of breaking 
down a close in Goadby belonging to Christopher 
Neal of Prestwold.99 

It seems clear, however, that most of the lordship 
remained open. On 3 May 1676 articles of agree- 
ment were drawn up between the patron of the 
vicarage of Billesdon (which included Goadby), the 
vicar, the lord of the manor of Goadby, and four 
freeholders.! These set out that the whole of the 
lordship should be inclosed before 29 September 
1677 after being surveyed and divided by two 
independent assessors. Two of the plots were set 
out in the articles, but it is not clear why two of the 
freeholders were selected for preferential treatment 
in this way: they were to be allowed these particular 
plots for their ‘convenience’. One of the bounds 
mentioned in the division of Thomas Fowler’s 
plot was ‘the ash tree in Noseley lordship’. Pro- 
vision was made in the agreement for the payment 
of two reserved rents from two holdings, for tithes, 
and for the display by all those concerned of their 
title-deeds before 29 September 1678. It seems to 
have been estimated that there were at least 600 
a. of arable for inclosure: the amount of pasture 


9% V.C.H. Leics. i. 329; Sir Chris. Hatton’s Bk. of Seals, 
ed. L. C. Loyd and Doris Stenton, 149-50. 

93 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 330; 35th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 
app. 244. 

94 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 106. 

95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1o D.38/29. 

96 L.R.O. Goadby Inclosure Award; DE. 256, box 714, 
no. 47. 

97 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 54. 

98 Ibid.; Sta. Cha. 2/19/46. 

99 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 332. 
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is not stated. The inclosure was regulated by a 
further agreement in July 1682.2 The delay was 
caused by the resignation of William Coles, the 
former Vicar of Billesdon. The plots were laid out 
in September 1677. Edmund Brudenell, as lord of 
the manor, received 196 a. and the Oldfield, the 
extent of which is not stated but which was probably 
formed by one of the 16th-century inclosures. Wil- 
liam Whalley received 126 a., Brian Satterthwaite 
114 a. Thomas Fowler 97 a., ‘Thomas Woodcock 
59 a., and the vicar 44 a. of glebe. A total of 
636 a. were thus allotted, leaving rather over 300 
which were not dealt with. These were probably 
already pasture, and some at least must have al- 
ready been inclosed. Elaborate arrangements were 
made for the payment of tithes, for payments to 
equalize the profits made by each freeholder from 
trees, and for fencing and ditching the new fields. 
The vicar was given special permission to drive his 
milch cows through part of Thomas Woodcock’s 
land and to milk them there. Town lands were also 
laid out although the precise amount of these is not 
stated. The profits from them were to be used for 
the repair of the village street and for other public 
uses.3 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Goadby cared 
for its own poor but had no workhouse. In 1802-3 
out-relief was given to 5 adults and 8 children.+ 
No administrative papers of the civil parish survive, 
except a loose sheet of constables’ accounts for 
1775.5 In 1836 Goadby was placed in Billesdon 
Union® and in 1871 was created a civil parish.” 


CHURCH. For ecclesiastical purposes Goadby is 
a chapelry of Billesdon. The chapel was first men- 
tioned in the 12th century, when it was granted to 
Leicester Abbey with the mother church by Wil- 
liam de Syfrewast before 1162.8 In 1220 it is described 
as a free chapel with a resident chaplain paid by the 
Vicar of Billesdon and with full parochial rights.9 
The great tithes were reserved to the abbey as 
rector of the parish when the relations of Goadby 
and Billesdon were regulated by an unidentified R., 
Bishop of Lincoln (probably Grosseteste). The bishop 
ordered that the chapel of Goadby was to be 
attached for all time to the church of Billesdon. 
The vicar was to find a chaplain at a salary of 54 
marks, and was to take half the profits of the hay 
tithes and of a virgate of land in Goadby, with 
half a toft and the altarage, and 4 marks were to be 
paid to the vicar by the Abbot of Leicester, to 
whom the rest of the profits were reserved.'° By 
the 15th century it seems that the abbey was no 
longer drawing anything from Goadby; Goadby 
is not mentioned in the Valor of 1535, although 
Billesdon and Rolleston are mentioned as profitable 
parts of the abbey’s estates. This apparent extinction 
of rectorial rights in the parish led to complications 


I Leic. City Mun. Room, 10 D.38/29. 
2 L.R.O. DE. 256, box 714, no. 47. This agreement was 
enrolled in Chancery. 
3 Ibid. no. 36, letter from J. Sibley, 1831. 
4 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 
5 Among Billesdon par. recs. 
6 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 
7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 183, 188. 
SSlibideiienna= 
9 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 263. 
° Nichols, Leics. ii. 439. 
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in the 17th and 18th centuries. The vicar’s right 
in glebe and a house at Goadby remained, and the 
absence of anyone with a rector’s rights and obliga- 
tions in Goadby, coupled with the mistaken belief 
that the Vicar of Billesdon was Rector of Goadby, 
resulted in confused disputes in the 17th and 18th 
centuries about responsibility for the repair of Goad- 
by chapel and churchyard. In 1619 there was a dis- 
pute about the upkeep of the churchyard."! Up to 
1750 the vicars were apparently content to under- 
take repairs to the chapel, but in 1753 the vicar took 
the matter to court and it was found that, Goadby 
being a chapelry, the repair of the chapel was a 
charge on the Goadby ratepayers. !? 

At the inclosure in 1676 the Vicar of Billesdon 
was allotted a rent-charge of £48 18s. in lieu of 
tithes from Goadby.'3 The vicar’s own glebe was 
exempted. In 1821 the payment was {56 115. 5d." 
In 1847 a further tithe award regulated the small 
tithes which were commuted for £77. In addition 
the great tithes on land not allotted in 1676 were 
commuted for a payment of {12 to the landowners.!5 
Nothing further is known of this. In 1787 Thomas 
Pares as agent for Joseph Sibley received the tithes 
of Goadby by fine from several other persons whose 
connexion is not known. 

The glebe allotted by the inclosure agreement 
amounted to a house and a large close of 44 a. 
The house stood in 1679 ‘at the north side of the 
common street at the corner of church lane’.!7 
The glebe remained in the possession of the Vicar 
of Billesdon in 1956,'® but the house was demolished 
c. 1900. In the 18th century the chaplains of Goadby 
held benefices elsewhere, but some evidently lived 
in Goadby.'9 In 1863 William Green, the incum- 
bent of Noseley, acted as curate of Goadby and 
Rolleston, and lived in Goadby.?° 

The dedication of the chapel is uncertain. It is 
said to be dedicated to ST. JOHN, but in 1517 the 
parishioners of Goadby objected to having to pay 
for wax for the celebration of the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, because this should, they said, properly 
be celebrated in ‘another church’, presumably 
either Billesdon or Rolleston, the former certainly 
and the latter probably dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist.2! The chapel at Goadby stands in a small 
churchyard immediately behind the Home Farm. 
It seems likely that it was founded as a manorial 
chapel in the late 12th or early 13th century. 

The building consists of an undivided nave and 
chancel, a south porch, two small transepts, and a 
vestry. There is a small bellcote at the west end of 
the nave containing one bell. The nave and chancel 
formed the original chapel and are built of iron- 


1 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, ff. 8, 9. 

12 “Case of Goadby Chapel’ and memorandum on the 
case among Billesdon par. recs. 

13 Leic. City Mun. Room, 10 D.38/29; L.R.O. DE. 
256, box 714, no. 47. 

14 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/70. 

1s L.R.O. Goadby Tithe Award. 

16 C.P. 25(2)/1347/28 Geo. III Mich. 

17 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/69. 

18 Ex inf. the Revd. G. J. Cuming, Vicar of Billesdon. 

19 Nichols, Leics. ii. 439; ex inf. Mr. G. M. Walker of 
Goadby. 20 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 530. 

21 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. II. 

22 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate Ixxvi. 

23 Ibid. 439; a possible alternative reading of the date is 
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stone with limestone dressings. The nave, which 
has been heavily restored, probably dates from the 
early 13th century and retains two small lancets 
with wide internal splays in the south wall. In the 
north wall are a wider lancet and a blocked doorway. 
In the south wall of the chancel is a late Perpen- 
dicular window with a four-centred head, the sill 
being carried down to form a seat. The original 
east window, which has been replaced, was of 
three lights with 14th-century tracery and a pointed 
head.?? The chancel contains an aumbry and a 
restored piscina. The medieval south porch may 
originally have been partly of timber, but has 
been rebuilt in stone. Its roof has king-posts, 
cambered ties, and curved braces and principals. 
The nail-studded oak door bears a wooden shield 
inscribed ‘William Colinson gave this 1618’.23 
According to Nichols the south transept was added 
in the late 17th century at the expense of Brian 
Satterthwaite who was eventually buried there.*4 
The base is of ironstone but some original diaper- 
patterned brickwork survives above. In about 1750 
the parishioners complained of the poor condition 
of the chancel.?5 It was evidently still much neg- 
lected in 1776 when the archdeacon ordered repairs 
and replacements. He also commented on the need 
for a new north door.?© When Nichols first visited 
the chapel in 1793 it was urgently in need of repair.?7 
In the following year the archdeacon ordered that 
the west wall of the nave be taken down and rebuilt. 
This was evidently done and the bell turret was 
reconstructed in a different form.?8 In 1832 Arch- 
deacon Bonney said of the bell turret that ‘nothing 
could be more mean’ and he reported unfavourably 
on the structural condition of the building.2? The 
chapel was thoroughly restored and refitted by 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg in 1848.39 In 1860 the east 
window was replaced by Lord Berners and it is 
thought that he was also responsible for reconstruc- 
ting the south transept in red brick.3! The north 
transept and the vestry, also in brick, were added in 
1874.32 The chapel was again restored in 1899.33 
At a further restoration in 1931 two scratch dials 
were found on the stonework of one of the south 
windows.34 

In Nichols’s time there was a pulpit dated 1643.35 
It was replaced by another in 18483 which is now 
missing. The chapel contains stone fonts of 1848 
and 1899, the original square medieval font being 
in the Vicarage garden at Billesdon.37 There are 
mural tablets to Margaret, wife of the Revd. 
Thomas Davenport (d. 1778), and to Lt.-Col. 
Thomas Hazlerigg (d. 1935). A slab in the south 
transept is inscribed to Elizabeth, wife of William 


24 [bid.; Satterthwaite was first buried at St. Albans 
where he died. He was a freeholder in Goadby in 1676: 
L.R.O. Goadby Inclosure Award. 

25 ‘Case of Goadby Chapel’ among Billesdon par. recs. 

26 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

27 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 439. 

28 Leic. City Mun. Room, 
Leics. ii. 439. 

29 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 530. 

Ibid.; local inf. 

White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 221-2. 
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Bromley (d. 1778). The single bell is dated 1714.38 
The plate consists of a silver cup of about 1570, a 
paten of 1864, and some 17th- or 18th-century 
pewter.39 The registers of baptisms, burials, and 
marriages begin in 1599 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOL. There was apparently a schoolmaster 
in Goadby in the early 17th century,‘ but nothing 
further is known of a school there until the 19th 
century. In 1824 a Sunday school was opened. In 
1833 it educated 9 boys and 13 girls with the aid of 
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voluntary contributions.41 A day school had been 
started by 1842,42 perhaps by the Hazlerigg family, 
for in 1855,43 when the first definite information is 
forthcoming, it was supported by Sir Arthur Haz- 
lerigg, who erected a school building in 1857.44 
This school was continued until after the death of 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg in 1890, but it was subse- 
quently abandoned.*5 In 1910 the school was re- 
opened with the help of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (d. 
1949)*6 and in 1922 had an attendance of 14.47 It was 
closed in 1933.48 


CHARITIES. None known. 


ROLLESTON 


Rolleston is a civil parish of 1,094 a. lying ten 
miles east of Leicester; ecclesiastically it is a 
chapelry in the parish of Billesdon. The parish is 
roughly triangular in shape and is mostly pasture. 
About a quarter of the area, at the south-west 
corner, is occupied by the grounds and park of 
Rolleston Hall. The western boundary follows the 
road from Market Harborough to Melton Mowbray 
which here runs along a ridge mostly at a height of 
over 600 ft. The ground falls away towards the east 
where the boundary follows a brook which rises 
in the parish and further south becomes the boun- 
dary between Noseley and Goadby. Rolleston Hall 
stands in the centre of the parish with the chapel 
immediately to the north of it. It is approached by 
three gated roads, one from the west and one 
each from Billesdon and Skeffington. The grounds, 
which include a lake and areas of woodland, were 
improved at a cost of {10,000 in the second quarter 
of the 19th century.49 There are several cottages 
and estate buildings to the north and west of the 
hall, mostly built by Lord Churchill c. 1900, a 
few being added by Lord Michelham between the 
two world wars.5° Lord Churchill’s buildings 
include a large red-brick stable court. There are 
now no early cottages or outbuildings. These 
appear to have stood to the east of the church and 
garden.5! An early-1gth-century brick cottage in 
this area has Gothic window-glazing and a very 
large pedimented doorcase. It is of early Georgian 
date and may originally have come from the hall 
itself. The only other houses in the parish are 
Home Farm, Cranhill Farm, and Rolleston Lodge 
Farm. These, with a lodge and a few cottages, 
were built along the road from Harborough to 
Melton in the 19th and early 2oth centuries. 

The former Rolleston Hall was a stone mansion, 
said to have been re-fronted c. 1700.52 It consisted 
of a central two-story range, flanked by gabled 
cross-wings. By 1793 the house had a Georgian 


38 Ex inf. Mr. G. M. Walker. 

39 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 231-2; a cover paten 
belonging to the cup has been missing since at least 1912 
(inventory among Billesdon par. recs.). 

40 Y.C.H. Leics. iii. 243. 

4° Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 480. 

# Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/9. 

43 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1855), 39. 

44 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 222. 

45 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900). 

4° Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910, 26 July 1922. 

47 Ibid. 26 July 1922. 

48 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices; Goadby School Summary 
Register No. 4 (1929-33) has been deposited in L.R.O. 


doorway and sash windows'3 but the general layout 
suggests that it had an early-17th-century origin. 
There were further alterations in the 19th century. 
During and immediately after the Second World 
War the building was used as an orthopaedic 
hospital. In 1955 it was demolished and a smaller 
house, mainly in the Tudor style, was built of 
Clipsham stone to the design of Robert Cawkwell 
of Sheffield.5+ It was completed in 1958. The old 
garden walls and part of the wall of the east wing 
were incorporated in the new scheme. 

In 1086 the recorded population was nine. 
There were 133 taxpayers in 1377. In 1670 there 
were 10 householders, and in 1676, 35 communi- 
cants. The population, 43 in 1801, remained fairly 
constant from then until the 1880’s, when it rose 
slightly. In 1951 it was sixty-one.55 


MANOR. Before the Conquest ROLLESTON 
formed part of an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Billesdon which belonged to the Saxon landholder, 
Tochi. After 1066 it passed with the rest of his 
land to Geoffrey Alselin, from whom Norman 
was holding Rolleston in 1086.5° 

The descent of the manor of Rolleston in the 
12th century has not been traced, but it seems 
likely that by the beginning of the 13th century the 
overlordship had passed to the Bardolf family 
who had succeeded to the land of Geoffrey de 
Alselin in Hallaton.57 In 1279 the mesne lord 
paid scutage to William Bardolf and Adam de 
Everingham for the lands of his tenant in Rolleston.** 
The descent of the overlordship can be traced 
from William Bardolf (d. 1276)59 to William, 
Lord Bardolf (d. 1386),°° after whom it appears to 
have lapsed. The Crevequer family are known to 
have been mesne lords of this fee in Rolleston 
between 1199 and c. 1280. In 1199 Robert de 
Crevequer established his right to a knight’s fee in 
Rolleston against the claim of his tenant, Robert 


49 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 472. 

5° Initials and dates on buildings. 

51 Nichols, Leics. ii, plates Ixxvi, Ixxviii. 

52 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 472. 

53 Nichols, Leics. ii, plates Ixxvi, Ixxviii. 

54 Ex inf. Mrs. F. W. Eske. 

55 V7.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 163, 170, 173, 183, 196. 

56 Ibid. i. 329. 

57 See p. 123: 

58 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 

59 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 115. 

6° Nichols, Leics. ii. 434, dates the inquisition incorrectly 
to 1389. 
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de Beauchamp.*! Hamon de Crevequer, probably 
Robert’s son, was holding 2 knight’s fees in Billesdon 
in 1236, and in 1260 was reported to be the tenant 
of Adam de Everingham for the land of his own 
tenant in Rolleston, Ralph de Beauchamp.® By 
1261 Hamon’s son, Robert de Crevequer, was in 
possession.°+ In 1279 he was reported to be holding 
24 carucates in Rolleston with 3 virgates in chief,®5 
but by 1292 the mesne lord of this fee was William 
de Kirkby (d. 1302) who held of Hugh Bardolf.° 
Kirkby’s estate was divided between his four 
sisters and their respective husbands.°7 One of 
these, Maud de Houby, was reported in 1302 to be 
holding + knight’s fee in Rolleston,®8 but all the heirs 
of William de Kirkby appear to have retained some 
interest in the manor; their interest has not been 
traced after 1342.69 

The tenants in demesne of this manor in 
Rolleston were in the 13th century the Beauchamp 
family, and in the early 14th century the Wedon 
family. The first known demesne tenant is Robert 
de Beauchamp in 1199.7° In 1292 the manor of 
Rolleston was held for + knight’s fee by William de 
Beauchamp from William de Kirkby who held of 
Hugh Bardolf,7! but by 1328 it was in the hands of 
Ralph de Wedon.” Ralph was assessed for } knight’s 
fee in Rolleston in 1346.73 

Between 1365 and 1433 the demesne tenants of 
the manor of Rolleston were members of the Cheyne 
family, who secured possession through arrangements 
which were made by John de Cobham, Lord Cob- 
ham.7+ The latter, who came of age in 1346, was 
apparently enfeoffed as lord of Rolleston by Ralph 
de Wedon.75 In 1359, before leaving for the war in 
France, Cobham, who had received the manor for 
life from the king, enfeoffed Robert Bertram of 
Bothall (Northumb.), probably as a trustee, and in 
1362 the manor formed part of a settlement made 
for Lord Cobham’s mother.76 Robert Bertram 
granted the manor to Robert de Ruddestane, 
Rector of Bothall, who in 1365 issued letters of 
attorney giving seisin to ‘Thomas Cheyne.77 ‘The 
heir of Ralph de Wedon quitclaimed any rights he 
might have in Rolleston to Hugh Cheyne, probably 
Thomas’s son, in 1375.78 Hugh Cheyne died in 
1390 seised of the manor of Rolleston which he 
held from John de Cobham.79 In 1377 an inquiry 
had been made into the legality of Cheyne’s title, 
and the jury had agreed that Cheyne was possessed 
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The son of Mary, who afterwards married Thomas of 
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of the manor, although they did not know by what 
right.8° Hugh Cheyne was succeeded by his nephew 
Roger who recovered the manor from his uncle’s 
feoffees in 1392.8! John Cheyne, perhaps Roger’s 
son, was lord of the manor in 1428.82 

In 1433 John Cheyne sold the manor to Sir 
John Popham,*3 to whom Thomas Wedon, one of 
the heirs of Ralph Wedon, released his rights.% 
Popham still held the manor in 145185 but in 1458 
he granted it to the London Charterhouse, which 
held it until the Dissolution.*¢ In 1546 it was granted 
by Henry VIII to Richard and Joan Dixon of 
Illston.87 It descended in this family until the death 
of William Dixon in 1628,88 and shortly after was 
sold to William Sharpe (d. 1658).89 It was subse- 
quently bought by Henry Greene (d. 1680),9° whose 
family had held land at Rolleston since the early 
17th century! and remained in possession of it 
until the death of its last member in 1861.92 It 
was then held for a short time by the Heap family 
of King’s Norton,°3 but about 1890 was purchased 
by Victor Albert Spencer, Lord Churchill.°* Shortly 
after the First World War it was purchased by 
Herman Alfred Stern, Lord Michelham, who sold 
it in 1940 to G. Sonderman. Sonderman’s daughter, 
Mrs. F. W. Eske, succeeded him and owned the 
estate in 1959.9 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 10 
carucates of land in Rolleston, which had supported 
6 ploughs before the Conquest. In 1086 there was 
one plough in demesne, and a knight, 7 villeins, 
and one bordar had 3 ploughs. There were 8 a. of 
meadow. ‘The value of the manor had risen from 
20s. to 25s.9© In 1279 only 8 carucates of land are 
described, held by 7 tenants, who mostly held in 
demesne and who included John de Digby of Billes- 
don and Geoffrey de Skeffington.°7 In 1332 15 per- 
sons paid tax, and in 1381 13 tenants at will, all 
married, and 2 servants.98 

The date at which Rolleston was inclosed is not 
definitely known. The chapelry was still open in 
1658, when each yardland was entitled to common 
for 4 cows and 22 sheep, and each cottage to 
common for 2 cows and to sheep.9? Rolleston is 
described by Monk in 1794 as old inclosure,! 
and a letter of about 1750 from the parishioners 
to the Bishop of Lincoln described the changes 
that were made in the amount of money paid from 
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Rolleston to the Vicar of Billesdon at or since the 
inclosure.? Further than this it seems impossible 
to go. In 1850 only 75 a. were arable, as against g40a. 
of meadow and pasture.3 

A windmill is mentioned at Rolleston in 13024 
and continued to exist until the 17th century. It is 
apparently last mentioned in 1641.5 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Although Rolles- 
ton had no workhouse it cared for its own poor and 
in 1802-3 out-relief was given to 5 adults and 6 
children.® In 1836 Rolleston was placed in Billesdon 
Union7 and in 1871 became an independent civil 
parish.§ Churchwardens’ accounts survive from 1782 
to 1838.9 


CHURCH. Rolleston chapel formed part of the 
grant of the church of Billesdon with its two chapels 
which was made to Leicester Abbey by William de 
Syfrewast before 1162.!° In 1220 the chapel was 
served from the mother church at Billesdon three 
days in the week.!! The chapel has apparently 
never had a resident curate. 

The rectorial tithes from Rolleston were paid to 
Leicester Abbey until the Dissolution.!? In 1551 John 
Beaumont, Master of the Rolls, was licensed to trans- 
fer the tithes to John Dixon, the lord of the manor, 
and thereafter the tithes descended with the manor. 

In 1850 the tithes were commuted for an annual 
payment of £4 to Henry Greene, who himself 
owned 930 a. of the land from which the tithes 
were due, and £45 to the Vicar of Billesdon for the 
small tithes..4 In 1635 the vicar also received 
13s. 4d. from Rolleston for reading prayers there, 
and was then said to have had this payment time 
out of mind,!5 but in 1674 it was said to be paid 
according to an old composition.'® At the same time 
he received 4os. a year from the owners of the tithes. 
In 1821 the figure was £35 Ios. 10d. a year.!7 

About 1750 the freeholders of the whole of the 
parish of Billesdon appealed to the Bishop of 
Lincoln to make better arrangements for services 
in Rolleston chapel. They complained that no 
sermon was ever preached at Rolleston, although 
since the inclosure the sum paid to the vicar had 
been increased from {11 12s. to £36 a year. They 
urged that if services were not said regularly the 
inhabitants of the chapelry would be more in- 
clined to vagrancy.'8 

The chapel of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
stands within the grounds of Rolleston Hall. To the 
south-east of the building is an ancient wheel-head 
cross, supported on a narrow shaft.'9 The chapel 
is built of ironstone with limestone dressings and 
consists of a nave, a chancel, and a small west 


2 Among Billesdon par. recs. 

3 L.R.O. Rolleston Tithe Award. 
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tower of three stages. It was largely rebuilt c. 1740.?° 
The semi-circular tower arch dates from c. 1200 
and the base of the tower may be contemporary 
with it. The tower windows are square-headed with 
stone mullions and are probably of post-Reforma- 
tion date. One contains fragments of 18th-century 
glass. The embattled parapet to the abbreviated 
third stage may be an addition of 1740. In the 
earlier 17th century there were complaints about the 
condition of the building and of the fittings; in 
1619 the north wall was in a bad state and there 
were no windows in it; in 1626 the chapelyard was 
not divided from the roadway and there were no 
bell-ropes.2!_ The chapel is said to have been 
thoroughly repaired and refitted by Richard Greene 
c. 1740 and it seems probable that the body of the 
church was entirely rebuilt at this period.?? It 
consists of a structurally undivided nave and chancel 
of three bays, divided externally by buttresses and 
surmounted by an embattled parapet. Both north 
and south walls have three tall windows of late 
Perpendicular type with segmental-pointed heads. 
The east window has been replaced. The north and 
south doorways, the latter with a curious shallow 
stone porch, appear to be of the same date. Inter- 
nally the tie beams of the low-pitched ceiling are 
masked by moulded plaster. The 18th-century 
pulpit, desk, and altar rails? have disappeared, 
but facing inwards along the north and south walls 
are four sets of oak pews with carved and scrolled 
ends. The marble retable is probably also of the 
18th century. The building was said to be in 
perfect repair in 1794 and again in 1839.74 It is 
evident that it continued to be well cared for by 
the Greene family and their successors at the hall. 
In 1899 a restoration was carried out by Lord 
Churchill?5 and several of the earlier fittings were 
replaced. The east window was inserted in 1902 
in memory of Jane, Lady Churchill (d. 1900), 
who had been Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Victoria for 46 years.2° Queen Victoria, who was 
godmother to Lord Churchill (d. 1934) and to his 
son and daughter, is said to have presented the 
harmonium to the chapel.?7 

There is one bell, cast in 1629 by Thomas Norris.28 
The plate consists of a silver cup, two plates, and 
a flagon, all of 1737 and probably the gift of Richard 
Greene.?? The registers of baptisms, burials, and 
marriages begin in 1599 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 
SCHOOL. None known. 


CHARITIES. None known. 


20 Tbid. 444; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 472, gives the 
rebuilding date as c. 1700 but this is probably incorrect. 
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elder Wing, may have been employed on both churches. 

23 Nichols, Leics. ii. 444. 
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25 Inscription in chapel. 

26 Inscription in chapel. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. J. Norton of Billesdon, who gives Lord 
Churchill as his informant. 

28 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 266. 

29 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 232-3. 
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BLASTON 


BLASTON lies eight miles north-east of Market 
Harborough and five miles south-west of Upping- 
ham (Rut.) in the valley of a small stream which is 
a tributary of the brook flowing south through 
Medbourne into the River Welland. The parish is 
1,287 a. in area; it was formerly divided into two 
chapelries, Blaston St. Giles and Blaston St. 
Michael, each with its own chapel.! The houses of 
the village lie on either side of the road which runs 
up the north side of the valley to join the main 
road from Market Harborough to Uppingham. 
There are field tracks to Medbourne and Horning- 
hold. Before 1840 there was another road which 
ran behind Blaston Hall parallel with the village 
street but higher up the slopes of the valley. This 
was part of the main highway between Hallaton and 
Uppingham, but there is evidence that it was not 
passable for carriages, which could only enter and 
leave Blaston by the Hallaton end.? The lord of the 
manor, the Revd. G. O. Fenwicke (d. 1863), sug- 
gested that it should be closed and the town street 
extended to form the main highway. The vestry 
accepted his condition that the parish should 
henceforward be responsible for the road to Horn- 
inghold (Mill Field Road) in January 1840;3 the 
main road was blocked by an order of Quarter 
Sessions in the following Michaelmas and its 
length allotted to various owners whose land lay 
alongside.+ The soil is chiefly clay and almost the 
whole parish is devoted to pasture farming. 

The village has never been large. The recorded 
population was 16 in 1086. There were 129 tax- 
payers in 1377.5 In 1428 there were fewer than 10 
householders;® in 1563 there were 7 households, 
and in 1670 27. In 1676 there were 54 communi- 
cants,7 and in the early 18th century 20 families.® 
The total population increased during the 19th 
century from 58 in 1821 to 114 in 1881. In 1951 it 
was 59.° 

Blaston Hall, now demolished, stood on the 
north side of the road near the west end of the 
village. The Revd. John Owsley (d. 1835), who was 
lord of the manor, Rector, and patron of Blaston St. 
Giles for 68 years, built the house to his own design 
in the 1790’s, when it was described as ‘a neat house 
on a pleasing eminence’.!° He used part of the 
material of the old hall house of the Nevill family 
which stood on lower ground to the south-west." 
Before its demolition c. 1930!2 Blaston Hall was 
a compact two-story stone house with a three- 
windowed front and a rear wing at right angles to 
the main block.!3 The sash windows had prominent 
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keystones and there were stone vases to the front 
parapet and to the parapets of the truncated gable- 
ends. The lower story had been altered by the 
addition of a continuous wooden projection across 
the front in which was incorporated a pedimented 
doorway, opening upon a balustraded terrace. These 
alterations were probably the work of Thomas 
Hardcastle in the late 19th century. His son, T. A. 
Hardcastle, was the last to occupy the house 
before its demolition. It had been reported empty 
in 1924.14 All that now remains are the late-18th- 
century gate piers of two entrance drives, brick 
stables (also contemporary with the house), and a 
detached billiard room (probably built by Thomas 
Hardcastle). 

The so-called Manor House, standing on the 
south side of the village street, is a former farm- 
house to which additions were made in the 19th 
century to provide a residence for the Fenwicke 
family. This may perhaps be identified with the 
house used as a hotel for visitors to Holt Spa.'s 
It is in three sections and was divided into three 
separate dwellings c. 1950. The road front of the 
central section, representing the original ironstone 
house, belonged in 1842 to Ann Broughton and was 
tenanted by Joseph Fletcher.'® The eastern section 
and the garden front were added c. 1850,!7 probably 
for the Revd. G. C. Fenwicke. The western section, 
which now includes Col. P. H. Lloyd’s estate 
office, was built in the late 18g0’s.'® At the north- 
west corner is a small clock tower of variegated 
brickwork carrying the arms of Fenwicke. Behind 
the house are extensive farm buildings built by 
Col. Lloyd. 

The Stone House, occupied in 1958 by Col. Lloyd, 
was then the only large residence in the village. 
It has been suggested that it was originally the 
manor-house built c. 1650 by Everard Goodman 
(d. 1687), whose grandfather had acquired both the 
manors in Blaston.!9 Alternatively Goodman’s 
house may have been erected near the site of the 
medieval hall of the Nevill family which is known 
to have stood close to St. Giles’s chapel?° and of 
which considerable remains were still in existence 
at the end of the 18th century.2! Although much 
altered, the Stone House clearly represents a 17th- 
century dwelling of considerable status. It is built 
of ironstone and limestone with a roof of Colly- 
weston slate. The roof line at the west end of the 
front range has been raised at some period and 
the original plan of the house has been obscured 
by the insertion in the 19th and 2oth centuries of 


13 Photograph in Postcard Series No. 2 (c. 1918) by 
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14 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1925), 46. 15 See p. 241. 

16 T,.R.O. Blaston St. Michael Tithe Award. 
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partitions, fire-places, and anew staircase. A chimney 
at the east end has an original 17th-century stone 
fire-place on the ground floor and above it a similar 
fire-place altered in the 18th, and again in the 19th, 
century. At this end of the range there are indi- 
cations of an important first-floor room, having a 
partly open roof with arch-braced tie beams. The 
stone-mullioned windows of the road front have 
been altered and at least one of the gables has either 
been added or raised in height. A back wing is 
partly of modern construction. 

The Rectory is opposite the garden of Blaston 
Hall, on or near the site of an earlier parsonage.?2 
The existing house was occupied as a farm-house 
while the rectors were also lords of the manor, and 
it may have been built as such in the late 18th 
century. Another house in the village, known 
latterly as the White House, became the home of the 
curate and later of the rector. The present Rectory 
has been occupied by the incumbent of the united 
benefice of Blaston and Horninghold since the 
Second World War. It consists of a double-fronted 
18th-century stone house to which a new entrance 
and a brick wing were added in the mid-19th 
century. The latter now contains a parish room on 
the first floor. 

West of the Rectory are Crane’s Cottages, a 
restored ironstone pair with a thatched roof and 
dormer windows. The front carries a tablet in- 
scribed ‘1647, restored 1907, T. A. H.’. In the early 
1gth century this building was the Chamberlayne 
Arms public house.?3 The few remaining cottages 
in the village are of ironstone or brick and are 
built along the main street. The White House and 
some adjacent cottages, which stood‘ immediately 
west of the Manor House, had recently been 
demolished in 1958.24 At the extreme east end of the 
street the Home Farm, a 2oth-century brick building, 
has a stone and brick barn carrying a tablet dated 
1832 with initials 1.4.D.25 Opposite is a pair of 
cottages with mud walls, probably of 18th-century 
origin. The roofs are thatched, the eaves swept up 
to form half-dormers. The two dwellings, one of 
which is now derelict, are divided by a chimney 
and a party wall of brickwork, and there is a brick 
addition at the east end. Each cottage has a single 
room and a pantry on the ground floor and a half- 
attic above. 


MANORS AND OTHER ESTATES. Land in 
Blaston was said to have been granted to Peter- 
borough Abbey before the Conquest by Earl Ralph 
of Hereford.2° This holding is not mentioned in 
Domesday, but it may have been included in one of 
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the other Peterborough estates in the area.27 The 
abbey held land in Blaston in chief c. 1250,28 in 
1279,29 1346,3° and 1385; in 1385 the estate was 
described as the manor of BLASTON.3! The 
abbey’s overlordship of this manor is not subse- 
quently mentioned, but in 1505 an estate of 40 a. 
in Blaston was said to be held of the abbey by 
members of the Roskyn family.3? In the 13th and 
14th centuries the immediate under-tenants of the 
abbey’s land in Blaston were the members of the 
Burghley family, lords of Burghley by Stamford 
(Northants.), who held by serjeanty,33 and from 
them Blaston manor was held by successive mem- 
bers of the family surnamed Blaston. 

About 1250 Robert de Blaston held } knight’s 
fee in Blaston.3+ He may be the Robert son of Wal- 
ter who held land in Blaston c. 1220, for St. Michael’s 
chapel was said at different times to be in the fee of 
Robert son of Walters and in the fee of Peterborough 
Abbey.3® In 1279 this estate was held by Thomas 
de Blaston as 4 knight’s fee from Robert de Burgh- 
ley, and Thomas contributed to the guard of Rock- 
ingham castle (Northants.).37 Two carucates in 
Blaston were conveyed in 1273 by Master Thomas 
de Blaston to Thomas de Blaston, clerk, who was in 
possession in 1323.38 In 1346 Robert de Blaston 
was assessed for an aid on } knight’s fee.39 In 1374 
a Thomas de Blaston, son of another Thomas, 
conveyed Blaston manor to Richard le Scrope, 
knight (later Lord Scrope of Bolton), and others, 
who in 1385 received a mortmain licence to grant 
the manor to Bradley Priory.4° Scrope was a bene- 
factor of Bradley Priory in other ways,*! and the 
negotiations of 1385 should perhaps be interpreted 
as the preliminaries to the creation of a trust. 
Although Bradley Priory acknowledged, in 1385, its 
obligations to contribute to castle guard at Rocking- 
ham,‘? there is no evidence that the priory held 
this manor for its own use. On the contrary a 
manor at Blaston was held in the late 15th century 
by Elizabeth Scrope, daughter of the younger son 
of Henry, Lord Scrope, and her husband William 
Beaumont, Lord Beaumont. Beaumont died in 
1507,43 and on Elizabeth’s subsequent marriage to 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, the Crown confirmed 
her possession of the manor for life.44 In 1538, after 
the extinction of the life-interest of Roger Ratcliffe, 
the Crown granted the manor to Thomas Cromwell 
(later Earl of Essex), who in the same year con- 
veyed it to trustees for the use of his son Gregory.*45 
The estate became known as CROMWELL’S 
manor.‘° Gregory’s son Henry granted it in 1580 to 
his brother Thomas, who sold it in 1595 to Everard 
Goodman.‘47 Goodman, who bought other estates 
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37 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

38 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 52, 55. 

39 Nichols, Leics. ii. 446. 

40 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 58-59; Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 


41 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 157. The estate there described, but 
no other in Blaston, is mentioned in Valor Eccl. (Rec. 
Com.), iv. 159; for this estate see p. 24. 

42 Nichols, Leics. ii. 446. 

43 G. F. Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 179. 
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45 Ibid. x, p. 326; xiii (1), p. 561; xiii (2), p. 409. 
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in Blaston in 1580 and 1610,48 acquired Grey’s 
manor in 1612,*9 thus uniting all the known man- 
orial estates in Blaston in one ownership. 

The other manorial estates in Blaston derive 
from the holdings recorded in Domesday. In 1086 
Countess Judith held one carucate, the soke of 
which was held by Robert de Todeni, and which 
was held from the countess by Robert de Buci.5° 
Robert de Todeni held 2 carucates belonging to 
Medbourne manor,5! and another 2 carucates 
which he held of the royal soke of Great Bowden.5? 
The precise relationship between these three 
holdings and the manors that later emerged in 
Blaston cannot be explained. 

Richard I is said to have granted a manor of 
BLASTON to Hugh Nevill the forester, the grant 
being confirmed in 1204.53 The overlordship of 
this manor descended in the family of Nevill of 
Essex5+ until c. 1280. In 1292 William de Kirkby 
claimed that John de Nevill (who succeeded his 
brother Hugh in 1269 and d. 1282) had conveyed 
his interest to William’s brother John de Kirkby, 
from whom William had inherited the lordship. 
This was disputed by the under-tenant (from whom 
William held a separate estate of 88 a.), but William 
held the manor at his death in 1302,55 and the 
overlordship was inherited by the youngest of his 
four sisters and co-heirs, Mabel, widow of William 
Grimbaud.*° Thereafter there are only doubtful 
references to the overlordship. 

This manor was held of the Nevills by under- 
tenants of the same surname, the first of whom 
may have been the Ivo de Nevill who is named in 
1190.57 Ralph de Nevill held land in Blaston worth 
110s. ¢. 1227,58 Robert de Nevill held + knight’s 
fee there c. 1229 and 1247,59 and in 1247 Hugh de 
Nevill and his wife Juliane received to librates of 
land in Blaston from Hugh’s father Ralph Nevill.6° 
Possibly this same Hugh was holding Blaston 
manor in 1292 as one knight’s fee.®! In 1302 and 
1303 16 virgates in Blaston were held by Ralph de 
Nevill as } knight’s fee,®? in 1325 a manor of Blaston 
is said to have been held by Theobald de Nevill 
of Peterborough Abbey,® and in 1356 16 virgates 
in Blaston were held by Ralph Nevill of one William 
whose surname is not known. It was found in 
1359 that Ralph de Nottingham, who had the cus- 
tody of the lands of Joan, daughter of William de 
Nevill of Blaston, had committed waste on the 
land of Joan’s inheritance, containing 2 carucates in 
Blaston.®5 


48 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 61-62. 

49 Tbid. 62; and see below. 
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5t Tbid. 321. 

52 Ibid. 308. 

53 Nichols, Leics. ii. 445; Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com), i (1), 
128. 

54 See Complete Peerage, ix. 476 sqq. 

55 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 53-54; Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, 


- 54, 58. 
56 Cal. Close, 1302-7, 41. 

57 Pipe R. 1190 (P.R.S. N.S. i), 44. 

58 Bk. of Fees, 375. 

59 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 51-52. 

60 Tbid. 

61 Jbid. 53. A Hugh Nevill was holding land in Blaston 
in 1279: Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

62 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 58; Cal. Close, 1302-7, 41. 

63 Nichols, Leics. ii. 446. 

64 Thid. 
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By this period the Nevill lands in Blaston may 
have become confused with lands belonging to the 
Nottingham family. The lordship of Belvoir de- 
scended from Robert de Todeni, lord of Blaston in 
1086, to Isabel, daughter of William d’Aubigny; 
she married Robert de Ros, whose grandson 
William, Lord Ros of Helmsley, died in 1343 as 
overlord of } fee in Blaston held by Hugh de 
Nottingham.°? William de Ros’s widow Margery 
held the same fee at her death in 1363,°8 as did 
Mary, widow of John, Lord Ros (d. 1393), at her 
death in 1394.69 The Belvoir fee in Blaston is not 
subsequently mentioned. 

The under-tenant in 1363, as in 1343, was Hugh 
de Nottingham.7° He had been succeeded by 
1394 by Ralph de Nottingham.7! The interest 
of the Nottinghams in the Nevills’ estate is suggested 
by the claim, in his wife’s right, of Hugh de Not- 
tingham to a half share in the advowson of the 
chapel of St. Giles, Blaston, formerly exercised by 
members of the Nevill family,72 and by Ralph de 
Nottingham’s custody of the Blaston estate of 
Joan de Nevill in 1359.73 A Hugh de Nottingham 
and his wife Juliane are mentioned in 1327,74 
along with John de Holt, who with his wife Margaret 
claimed the other half share of the advowson of 
St. Giles’s chapel in 1307.75 A moiety of Blaston 
manor was in 1348 the subject of a fine between 
Hugh de Nottingham and Juliane de Nottingham,7® 
who was said in 1346 to hold } knight’s fee of Peter- 
borough Abbey7?7—a statement that may be related 
to that about Theobald de Nevill’s holding in 
1325.78 

In 1449 John and Joan Keynsham were party to 
a settlement of Blaston manor and the advowson 
of St. Giles’s chapel,?? and they may have held 
either the estate which had belonged to Hugh and 
Ralph de Nottingham or that of the Nevill family, 
and perhaps both. John Keynsham of Exeter was 
mentioned in connexion with Blaston in 1425,8° 
and had held lands in Blaston of the Crown in 
socage in 1402;8! Robert Keynsham held the 
advowson of the chapel in 1468 and 1481.8 

Juliane de Nottingham’s + knight’s fee was 
apparently that granted to Bradley Priory by 
Richard le Scrope in 1392,%3 for in 1428 the priory’s 
land in Blaston, assessed at + knight’s fee, was 
said to have been formerly held by Juliane de 
Nottingham.*+ In 1537 this land was granted to 
Humphrey Nevill who conveyed it soon afterwards 
to Thomas Smith.*5 A Thomas Nevill, alias Smyth, 


66 Complete Peerage, xi. 95-99. 

67 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vili, p. 340. 

68 Tbid. xi, p. 404. 

69 C 136/84 no. 34. 

70 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vili, Pp. 3403; Xi, Pp. 404. 

71 C 136/84 no. 34. 

72 Nichols, Leics. 11. 451; and see p. 26. Members of the 
Nottingham family presented until 1396. 

73 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 57. 

74 Ibid. 56. 

75 Nichols, Leics. ii. 451. 

76 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 57. 

77 Nichols, Leics. ii. 446. 

78 See above. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 60. 

80 Tbid. 

81 Feud. Aids, iii. 105. 

82 See p. 26. 

83 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 157. See p. 23. 

84 Feud. Aids, ili. 123. 

85 Nichols, Leics. il. 509-10. 
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sold what appears to be the same estate, described 
as the manor of BLASTON, to Humphrey Grey 
and Mary Grey, a widow, in 1611.°° In the follow- 
ing year Grey sold a manor of exactly comparable 
extent to Everard Goodman,’7 who thus added 
GREY’S®88 manor to Cromwell’s. Grey’s father 
John had in 1594 acquired an estate from John 
Harrington,®? whose father, Sir James Harrington, 
had died seised of a ‘manor’ in Blaston in 1592.9° 
In the deed by which John Harrington conveyed 
this estate to John Grey in 1594 the total extent is 
given as about 1,200 a.%! (far too large to have 
fitted into Blaston with the other known estates), 
and at John Grey’s death in 1610 the estate com- 
prised an unspecified ‘manor’ of Blaston, held in 
chief as 1/40th knight’s fee and worth 2os. a year, 
together with a capital messuage called Basset 
House.%? Nichols expressed doubts about Harring- 
ton’s title to a manor in Blaston,°3 and it seems likely 
that what Grey acquired from Harrington was no 
more than a house and grounds with perhaps some 
manorial rights, actual or pretended, in Blaston. 

Everard Goodman was succeeded in 1640 by his 
son Everard, who sold parts of the estate. Everard’s 
successor William Goodman sold the estate in 
1679 to Edward Conyers (d. 1701), from whom it 
descended to his son-in-law Baldwin Conyers. 
John Conyers sold it in 1750 to John Owsley, an 
apothecary of Hallaton.°5 On the death of Owsley’s 
son the Revd. John Owsley in 1835, the manor 
passed to the latter’s son-in-law the Revd. G. 
Owsley Fenwicke (d. 1863), who was succeeded by 
his son the Revd. G. C. Fenwicke. He died in 1893° 
leaving the manor to his widow Kezia. She died 
c. 1910,97 and thereafter the manorial rights seem to 
have been extinguished. The lord of the manor was 
not the chief landowner in the 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies. In 1839 ‘Thomas Chamberlayne of Horning- 
hold owned 293 a. in St. Giles’s chapelry, com- 
pared with 135 a. belonging to the lord of the 
manor. Some land in Blaston then belonged to the 
Revd. John Henry Dent of Hallaton,°® and more 
was purchased for the Price-Dent estate towards the 
end of the century.°9 In 1922 the chief owners 
were the Price-Dents and Thomas Cross of Horning- 
hold. In 1937 Col. P. H. Lloyd owned the greater 
part of Blaston.! 

In 1835 Blaston Hall was separated from the rest 
of the manorial estate and passed to the Revd. John 
Owsley’s son W. P. M. Owsley (d. 1868), and was 
subsequently acquired by Thomas Hardcastle 
(d. 1902), a Lancashire cotton merchant.2 The 
Stone House, which may have preceded Blaston 


86 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 62. 87 Tbid. 
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9° Nichols, Leics. ii. 448. 

91 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 61. 

92 Thid. 62. 

93 Nichols, Leics. ii. 448 

94 Tbid.; ac [ee 25(2)/680/31 Chas. II East. 
am Nichols, Leics. ii. 448-9; C.P. 25(2)/1154/24 Geo. II 

i 

96 Burke, Land. Gent. (1906), i. 576-7; Hill, Gartree, i. 
218, 223; Dalby M 3/8. 

97 Local inf. 

98 L..R.O. Tithe Awards, Blaston St. Giles and St. 
Michael. 

99 For the extent of this estate in 1921, see Leic. City 
Mun. Room, 9 D.53/103. 

t Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 43; Burke, Land. Gent. 
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Hall as the residence of the lords of the manor,3 was 
occupied after 1919 by Hardcastle’s daughter 
Mrs. C. W. B. Fernie, and from 1937 by Col. P. H. 
Lloyd; Mrs. Fernie and Col. Lloyd were in turn 
joint-masters of the Fernie Hunt. 

The Nevill family of Holt held some property in 
Blaston and at the end of the 18th century were 
held to have some manorial rights although these 
were not exactly definable.5 Land in Blaston was 
held at the Dissolution by Dingley Preceptory 
(Northants.), and this was granted in 1553 to James 
Greenwood and Dunstan Clarke of Market Har- 
borough.°® 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The 5 carucates entered 
for Blaston in 1086 supported a recorded population 
of 16. There were 15 socmen with 3 ploughs on that 
part of Blaston belonging to Medbourne.7 A villein 
dwelt on the carucate belonging to the Countess 
Judith; this holding was worth 2s. compared with 
tod. before the Conquest.’ No population is enumer- 
ated for the king’s land. In 1279 Thomas de Blaston 
held 44 virgates, part in his own possession, part let 
to 3 tenants for scutage. Hugh Nevill held one caru- 
cate in demesne, one in villeinage, and half a carucate 
was let to free tenants.° 

Blaston probably formed part of the royal forest 
on the borders of Leicestershire and Rutland 
until it was disafforested in 1235. In an Exchequer 
suit of 1259 about common of pasture, it was 
stated that all the places surrounding Blaston had 
once been part of the forest, and that after the 
disafforestation all men were at liberty to encroach 
upon the waste.'° A dispute of 1289 over some 
land in Blaston suggests that it had been recently 
disafforested: Thomas de Blaston claimed to own 
the land as separate pasture, but Hugh Spayne 
and other Blaston men, claiming rights of common 
in the land, had been clearing the trees and hedges." 
In 1279 Robert de Ros was said to possess an in- 
closed wood in Blaston.!? Further suits involving 
the cutting down of undergrowth and trees were 
brought in 1311 and 1327.3 In 1328 Thomas de 
Blaston, who wished to inclose a piece of pasture 
which he claimed as his, was supported in his claim." 

The inclosure of Blaston took place in the middle 
of the 17th century. Two hundred acres were con- 
verted from tillage to pasture c. 1630,'5 and the 
whole parish was inclosed during the Interregnum.!°® 
No further information is available. There were 
three open fields before the inclosure, South Field, 
Mill Field, and Park Field.'7 In 1703 a glebe 
terrier recorded that the inclosure had been made 


2 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, iv. 614. 

3 See p. 22. 

4 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 1542, 2023; V.C.H. 
Leics. iii. 275; C. Simpson, Harborough Country, 112, 
220. 

5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 449, 714; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v 
62; L.R.O. Tithe Award, Blaston St. Giles. 

® Cal. Pat. 1553, 197. 
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14 Tbid. 56. 
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at the time of the Great Rebellion.!8 Conversion to 
pasture was apparently complete and lasting. In 
1801 only 393 a. of arable remained, 2} of them in 
Blaston St. Giles. The incumbent then recorded 
that in the neighbouring villages there was far too 
little tillage to support the inhabitants and that there 
was general complaint.'° In 1839 only 14 a. of the 
914 a. of Blaston St. Giles were arable.?° 

There was a windmill in Blaston, held by Ralph 
Nevill, in 1302,2! and one is mentioned in convey- 
ances of the manor in the 17th century. It seems 
to be last mentioned c. 1675.22 One of the open 
fields was called Mill Field. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Blaston St. Mich- 
ael was administered as part of Hallaton.*3 Blaston 
St. Giles raised a rate of {19 in 1776, an annual 
average of £37 in 1783-5, and f115 in 1802-3; 
it had no workhouse and outdoor relief was provided 
for 5 adults and g children in 1802-3.24 A few 
cottages to house the poor were built c. 1800 on the 
waste by the overseers who paid a quit-rent to the 
lord of the manor.*5 In 1836 Blaston was included 
in the Uppingham Union.26 The vestry elected 
annually 2 overseers, 2 surveyors of the highways, 
and a constable.27 


CHURCHES. Blaston was divided by the early 
13th century into two chapelries, and both chapels 
were mentioned c. 1220. St. Giles’s chapel, which 
at a later date served the greater part of the small 
valley in which the village lies, was then said to 
belong to Medbourne church.?® It was already, in 
fact, independent of Medbourne: in 1204 it was 
said to be within the limits of the parish of Med- 
bourne, but to be a free chapel having no obliga- 
tions to the parish church except for the payment 
of a pension of 55.29 About 1223, as in 1204, Ralph 
de Nevill held the right to present the chaplain,3° 
who received all the income of the chapelry, in- 
cluding tithes.3! Nichols believed that the chapel’s 
independence arose from its being founded on 
royal demesne by Richard I.32 In 1307 John de 
Holt and Hugh de Nottingham, each claiming a 
moiety of the advowson in his wife’s right and each 
having presented to the chapel, agreed that John 
de Holt’s presentation should stand because John’s 
wife was older than her sister, Hugh’s wife.33 
Subsequent presentations were made by members 
of the Nottingham family until 1396, the three 
following by John Mitton of Hallaton; and in 1468, 
after various people had exercised the advowson, 
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23 See pp. 127, 129. 

24 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

25 L.R.O. DE. 285/9, Blaston St. Giles Vestry Min. 
Bk. (Jan. 1840). 

26 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

27 L..R.O. DE. 285/9, Vestry Min. Bk. 1840-1911; 
Churchwardens’ Accts. 1836-76; Highway Accts. 1836-60. 

28 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
261. Cf. A. H. Thompson, The English Clergy, 124. 

29 ‘Existit capella libera, nullam parochiam habens, 
excepta pensione quinque solidorum dicte ecclesie de 
Medburn’: Nichols, Leics. ii. 451. 

39 Nichols, Leics. ii. 451; Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ii. 293. 

' ‘Omnes proventus illius capelle, tam in garbis quam 
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Robert Keynsham was described as _ hereditary 
patron. He made grants of the advowson for single 
turns in 1469 and 1481.34 Thomas Cromwell and his 
son Gregory held the advowson from 153835 
although none of the previous lords of their manor 
of Blaston is known to have had any rights in it. In 
1555 the parents of Henry Cromwell’s wife pre- 
sented.3° Thereafter the advowson descended with 
the manor;37 from 1738 it was regarded as a dona- 
tive and the patron was allowed to officiate himself.38 
In 1930 Blaston St. Giles and Blaston St. Michael 
were formed into a single ecclesiastical parish, 
independent of the former mother churches, the 
benefice being united with that of Horninghold,39 
and in 1957 the patron of the combined living of 
Horninghold and Blaston was W. R. Crabtree.4° 

St. Giles’s chapel was valued at 5 marks in 1217 
and 1254, and at {5 1s. 8d. in 1291.4" In 1428 no 
valuation was made and the chapel paid no tax 
because it was said that there were fewer than 10 
households in the chapelry.4?2 In 1543 the benefice 
was valued at £7 6s. 8d.43 In 1313 it was stated that 
for the services which he performed the chaplain was 
to take all the small tithes from the Nevills’ manor, 
and half the fees for mortuaries. The Rector of 
Medbourne received all the offerings made at the 
first Mass said each day at Blaston, and in return 
for the small tithes, the tithes of a place called 
“Rudewong’.44 

John Owsley (d. 1835), Rector of St. Giles from 
1768 until his death, claimed that by prosecuting 
those who paid tithes he had successfully increased 
the annual value of his living from {£60 to £260.45 
The great tithes of St. Giles’s chapelry were com- 
muted in 1839 for a payment of £175, including 
the tithes of the glebe, which then consisted of 
43 a. and 11 cow commons amounting to another 
Tt )a.40 

In 1313 a dispute arose between the incumbent 
of the chapel and the bishop over the bishop’s rights 
to the chapel.47 The rector, wishing to assert his 
independence, was required to prove that St. 
Giles’s was a free chapel within the parish of Med- 
bourne and without parish, parishioners, or cure, 
that it had been customary to institute to it as to 
a free chapel, that the rector and his predecessors 
had been accustomed to be free of all payments 
except the 5s. a year to the church of Medbourne, 
and that all these facts were well known in Blaston 
and the neighbourhood. One of the witnesses who 
were called, Roger de Holt, gave an account of the 
foundation of the chapel in the reign of Richard I, 


32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 451. 33 Tbid. 

34 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham MS., list of in- 
cumbents and patrons. 

35 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (2), p. 409; and see Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 448. 

36 Lincs. N. & Q. v. 137. 

37 See pp. 23-25. 

38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 452-3. John Owsley (d. 1835), G. 
Owsley Fenwicke (d. 1863), and G. C. Fenwicke (d. 1893) 
were successively lords of the manor and rectors. 

39 Lond. Gaz. 1930, p. 4727. 

40 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 85. 

41 Val. of Norw. ed W. E. Lunt, 533. 

42 Feud. Aids, iii. 114. 

43 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 162. 

44 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham MS., record of 
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and stated that it was wholly within the parish of 
Medbourne and that its liberties had been confirmed 
by Bishop Grosseteste in a document which he 
himself had seen. At the time of this dispute the 
rector or chaplain at St. Giles’s held services and 
heard confessions there by virtue of an agreement 
made with the Rector of Medbourne, so that the 
inhabitants of Blaston, especially old people and 
children, should be in no danger from making the 
journey to Medbourne church, which, although 
short, involved the crossing of a brook which was 
liable to flood. The incumbent of the chapel evi- 
dently won his case and St. Giles’s was not subject 
to episcopal authority. By 1626 all burials took 
place at Medbourne for both St. Giles’s and St. 
Michael’s.48 

The chapel of ST. GILES stands at the west end 
of the village. A visitation made in 1619 recorded 
that the chancel wall was damaged,49 and in 1639 
the chancel needed painting and paving.s° The 
chapel was rebuilt in 1714,5! the new building 
being a simple rectangular structure with a round- 
headed doorway, two-light mullioned windows, 
and a small bell-cote.5 It was demolished and again 
rebuilt in 1878 by the lord of the manor, the Revd. 
G. C. Fenwicke. The architect was G. E. Street.53 
The chapel is built of squared and coursed iron- 
stone and roofed with slates. It is in the Gothic style 
of the 13th century, with lancet windows and a 
hammer-beam roof, and consists of nave, small 
apsidal chancel, south porch, vestry, and bell-cote 
for one bell. All the fittings date from the last re- 
building, with the exception of the bell which was 
cast by Thomas Eayre of Kettering in 1720.54 
There is a mural tablet to George Owsley Fenwicke 
and his wife, erected by their son G. C. Fenwicke, 
rector, who built the church. The plate includes a 
fine silver gilt cup of c. 1500, a good deal restored 
but a notable piece of early church plate.ss The 
registers of baptisms, burials, and marriages date 
from 1676 and are complete. 

The chapel of St. Michael is first mentioned c. 
1220 as belonging to that half of Hallaton church 
owned by the Martivals.5° The chapelry comprised 
the eastern part of the village and several scattered 
fields.57 St. Michael’s was served three days a week 
from Hallaton in 1220 and continued to be closely 
attached to the church there. The small paddock in 
which the chapel actually stands belonged to the 
rectors of Hallaton until it was sold some years 
ago.5® The tithes of the chapelry were commuted in 
1842 for a payment of £76 a year to the Rector of 
Hallaton, including the glebe tithe of £2. There 
were 7 a. of glebe.59 St. Michael’s remained a 

48 Tbid. 1 D.41/18/4, f. 5. 

49 Ibid. 1 D.41/18/1, f. 2. 

5° Ibid. 1 D.41/18/10, f. 13. 
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55 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 233-4; Arch. Ful. xliii. 
369. 56 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261. 

57 There seems to be no foundation for Humphrey 
Michell’s unsupported statement that the chapel was 
endowed with the tithes of Grey’s manor: 7.L.A.S. i. 374. 
Michell was party to a dispute about tithes, and admitted 
that exchanges of land at the inclosure had made it im- 
possible to state with certainty the way in which tithes 
were paid before inclosure: ibid.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 451-2. 

58 Ex inf. Messrs. Greville-Heygate of Market Har- 
borough. 
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dependent chapel until in 1930 it was joined with 
St. Giles’s to form a separate parish.°° 

The chapel of ST. MICHAEL stands in a field 
to the south of the main street. ‘The present building 
was erected in 1867-8 by the Revd. G. C. Fenwicke.®! 
St. Michael’s seems to have been kept in very good 
condition in the 17th and 18th centuries. A drawing 
of 1794 shows it to have been a very small post- 
Reformation building with square-headed windows 
and gables with parapets.® In 1838 the archdeacon 
reported that the roof was in disrepair and the east 
and west ends cracking away from the side walls. 
In 1842 he described St. Michael’s as a most mean 
building in a dilapidated condition, its timbers 
rotten, slates loose, and ceiling falling.°+ The 
chapel was apparently allowed to fall into worse and 
worse repair until it was rebuilt. In 1858 it was 
described as ‘delapidated, dirty and dangerous’.®5 
St. Michael’s was in 1958 a small rectangular build- 
ing in much the same style as St. Giles’s. No 
services had been held there since the First World 
War, the windows were broken, and the roof was in 
poor repair. It has one bell which bears no date.% 
The plate consists of a silver cup, two dishes, and a 
paten, all dated 1735, the gift of the Revd. George 
Fenwicke of Hallaton, and a pewter flagon of 1698.°7 
The registers of baptisms, burials, and marriages 
begin in 1676 and are virtually complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1715 a dissenting con- 
venticle was licensed in the house of ‘Thomas Wilson 
at Blaston.®® In 1829 there were said to be 30 Bap- 
tists.°9 There has apparently never been a chapel in 
the parish. 


SCHOOL. In 1830 a day and Sunday school was 
opened at Blaston. The fees of the children—7 boys 
and 9g girls attended in 1833—were paid partly by 
subscription and partly by their parents.7° In 
1838 the Sunday school had an average attendance 
of 20.7! The school seems to have been closed shortly 
after this date. The children attended the school at 
Hallaton in 1956. 


CHARITIES. By the will of Valentine Goodman, 
proved in 1685, the Blaston poor became entitled to an 
eighth of the income of a charity founded by him for 
the benefit of several parishes.” This share amounted 
to £15 in 1912 and £8 in 1952.73 At the beginning 
of the 18th century {£4 was divided between two 
poor persons in respect of another gift, of which no- 
thing further is known.” By will proved in 1867 the 
Revd. J. H. Dent of Hallaton left £100 for the poor 
of Blaston. From 1907 this gift was represented by 
£89 10s. stock, which yielded {2 4s. 8d. in 1956.75 


59 L,.R.O. Tithe Award, Blaston St. Michael. 

60 See p. 26. 

61 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1881), 493. 

62 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate Ixxix. 

63 Leic: City. Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

64 Tbid./9. 

OS DIL AUSI: thy BuO 

66 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 147. 

67 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 239-40. 

68 T..R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 

69 Ibid. List of Places of Worship not of Ch. of Eng. 

7° Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 480. 

71 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

ASCE pases 

73 Char. Com. files, G. 186. 

74 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 242. 

75 Photostat of will among Hallaton par. recs.; 
Com. files, G. 186. 
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HUSBANDS BOSWORTH! 


HusBaNps Bosworth is thirteen miles south of 
Leicester on the borders of Northamptonshire. 
Its name is derived from the Old English personal 
name ‘Bar’; the village during the Middle Ages was 
therefore called Baresworth or Boresworth and 
occasionally Borisworth. The prefix ‘Husbands’ 
was not established until the late 16th and early 
17th century, and is believed to have been adopted 
in order to distinguish between the village of the 
‘husbandmen’ and Market Bosworth, whose sub- 
stantive name derives from a different root.2 The 
parish is one of the largest in the district, 3,560 a. in 
area, about 4 miles from north to south and a little 
over 2 miles at its widest extent from east to west. 
The ground forms part of a ridge of hills, formed 
by the Upper Lias clays, which runs north-east- 
wards into Leicestershire through Laughton and 
Gumley and is believed to mark the course of a 
Bronze Age trackway.3 At Husbands Bosworth the 
ridge forms the watershed between the Welland 
flowing eastwards and the Avon westwards, rivers 
which are the boundaries of both county and parish. 

The village itself lies near the centre of the parish 
to the east of the main road from north to south, 
which crosses the Avon at Welford; throughout the 
Middle Ages the principal traffic between London 
and Leicester via Northampton followed this road 
and in 1835 a daily coach from London to Liverpool 
still followed it as far as Husbands Bosworth 
before turning to Lutterworth and Hinckley; the 
road was first turnpiked in 1765.4 The main road 
from Market Harborough to Coventry via Lutter- 
worth, first turnpiked in 1755,5 crosses this road at 
Husbands Bosworth. There are two village greens, 
one at the cross-roads and one on the east at the 
corner of Church Lane and Mowsley Road; the latter 
according to local tradition is the older, and the village 
is therefore believed to have shifted westwards 
towards the main road. The parish church and 
Bosworth Hall and Park lie at the east end of the 
village. In order to cross the watershed between the 
Welland and Avon valleys, the Grand Union Canal 
enters a tunnel about 3 mile long just north of the 
village. This canal was opened in 1814 to join the 
Union Canal near Gumley with the Grand Junction 
at Long Buckby (Northants.).° No wharves were built 
near the village. The wharf at the George Hotel, 
Welford, onthe London Road, which was linked with 
the main canal by a special branch running beside 
the Avon and the parish boundary, lies just inside 
the parish of Husbands Bosworth. Until 1946 the 


1 The compilation of this article has been simplified 
by the use of the notes made by the late Miss E. M. Marsh 
(d. 1952), and by the assistance of the Revd. H. O. New- 
man and Major and Mrs. D. C. Maxwell of Bosworth 
Hall, who made both parish and private documents easily 
accessible. 

2 T.L.A.S. xviii. 138; Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 111. 

3 Memorials of Old Leics. ed. A. Dryden, 36; T.L.A.S. 
SX 75> 

4 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 122; V.C.H. Leics. iii. 66, 
73-74, OI. ‘ 

5 C.F. xxvii. 247; still turnpiked in 1872 under 44 Geo. 
III, c. 66, 4 Geo. IV, c. 61, and 7 & 8 Vic. c. 73 (priv. acts). 

6 V.C.H. Leics. tii. 101-2. 

7 Ex inf. Miss Gilbert, proprietor’s daughter. 

8 Ex inf. Miss Woodford, blacksmith’s daughter. 
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proprietor of this public house retailed coal which 
came by barge and until 1939 burnt lime on the 
south side of the wharf in the kilns which are now in 
ruins.” Similarly, the Wharf Inn, where the Lutter- 
worth Road crossed the canal, possessed a coal 
wharf.’ The Rugby—Stamford branch of the London 
& North Western Railway, opened in 1850,9 was 
constructed alongside the canal, but in a deep 
cutting and not in a tunnel. 

Husbands Bosworth has always been one of the 
larger villages of the hundred. The recorded 
Domesday population was 46. In 1377 there were 
157 taxpayers. In 1563 there were 72 households 
and in 1670 98. There were 320 communicants in 
1603 and 360 in 1676.'° In his Speculum (1705-16) 
Bishop Wake estimated that there were 160 families, 
though the figure was later revised to 119.1! Throsby, 
in 1789, noted 150 dwellings.!2 The first Census 
figure (1801), 330 males and as many females, has the 
appearance of a rough estimate. The next (1811) is 
likewise suspect, for it implies a rise from 660 to 
1,024 in a decade when the number of inhabited 
houses rose only from 156 to 157.13 From 1821 
until 1851 the population slowly rose to 1,002 and 
then slowly declined to 713 in 1931. In 1951 it was 
781.14 

There is no gas supply and there was no electricity 
supply until the early 1930’s. The waterworks be- 
longing to Market Harborough U.D.C., which stand 
in Bosworth Park opposite Husbands Bosworth 
Rectory, were opened in 1956. Water is drawn 
from 13 wells in the area, purified, and pumped 
to a reservoir near Highfields House, the highest 
point in the parish, and then distributed throughout 
the U.D.C. and R.D.C. areas.15 This scheme, which 
provided the first piped water for the village, was an 
extension of one started in 1890 to supply Market 
Harborough only.!® : 

The soil of the parish is chiefly clay, with some 
gravelly loam; the greater part is permanent pasture, 
used especially for dairy farming.'7 In 1950 there 
were 18 farms in the parish, 9 worked from houses 
in the village and 9g from houses standing in the 
fields.18 Apart from the former Bosworth Mill 
on the Avon in the south-west corner of the parish, 
probably the site mentioned in the Domesday 
Book,!9 the most notable houses outside the village 
are Wheler Lodge and Highfields House. Wheler 
Lodge, the last home of Major Guy Paget (d. 1952), 
is now an establishment for training horses; High- 
fields House consists of the reconstructed stables 


9 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 121. 

10 Tbid. i. 3273 iii. 157, 163, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

11 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 245. 

12 Leics. Views, ii. 204. 

E. Census, 1801, Enumeration Abstract, 176; ibid. 1811, 
162. 

4 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 183. 

Is Leic. Mercury, 24 Aug. 1956. 

16 W. B. Bragg, 15 Yrs. under Mkt. Harborough Local 
Board, 35-36. 

17 The area collecting depot for the Milk Marketing 
Board lies just outside the parish on the N. side of Wel- 
ford and North Kibworth Station. 

18 MS. History for the Women’s Institute by the late 
Miss E. M. Marsh. 

19 See p. 33. 
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belonging to the former house which was demolished 
in 1950.2° The public cemetery on the Welford 
Road was established in 1858; its two chapels, which 
were rarely used, were demolished in 1957 leaving 
the bricked-in cloister as a gardener’s shed.”! The 
airfield on the borders of Husbands Bosworth and 
Sulby (Northants.) which was built in 1941-2 was 
used by the R.A.F. until 1946. In 1948 its camp 
buildings were placed under the control of the 
National Assistance Board for housing Polish 
families. They were still used for this purpose in 
1958.22 The Polish camp, which in 1950 housed over 
500 people, had its own church, school, and recre- 
ation room.?3 

Around the Green on the Welford Road are the 
principal public buildings, the school (1858), the 
Methodist chapel (1913), and the Turville Memorial 
Hall (1895)—a village hall erected in memory of Sir 
F. C. F. Turville (1831-89) of Bosworth Hall. In 
1957 part of an extension to the village hall to 
commemorate the 1953 Coronation was completed, 
and the Midland Bank converted a house opposite 
into a sub-branch, open on one day a week. ‘There 
are three public houses in the High Street—the 
‘Cherry Tree’, the ‘Red Lion’, and the ‘Bell’. The 
George Hotel at Welford Bridge is a brick building 
of c. 1800 with a castellated parapet and brick portico. 

Most of the houses in the village lie along the 
road from Market Harborough to Coventry, 
known as High Street, along the Leicester road, or 
Bell Lane, and in the network of smaller streets 
in the angle between them. Apart from the few 
timber-framed houses which survive, red brick is 
the almost universal building material. ‘The former 
Wheatsheaf Inn, probably the oldest house in the 
village, is a timber-framed structure of two periods. 
The lower range, lying parallel to the road and now 
cased in rendered brickwork, contains part of a 
medieval cruck truss. The range was originally 
single-storied, but an upper floor was later inserted, 
the roof raised, and a massive stone chimney built 
at its north end. South of this range and at right 
angles to the road is a two-story wing of two bays, 
probably dating from the 16th century. The upper 
story is of close-studded timber-framing with 
heavy angle-posts and curved braces, the gable-end 
having decorative framing in the form of quadrant 
panels and ‘baluster’ studs. The lower story is of 
stone, retaining several mullioned windows. The 
chimney against the back gable and the brick panel 
filling are later additions. The building has been 
enlarged at the rear and in 1958 was thoroughly 
renovated, several of the ceilings being raised and 
much of the timbering exposed and a porch added.*4 
No. 13 High Street is a timber-framed building of 
a more humble type, probably dating from the 17th 
century. It is a two-bay cottage, now rough-cast, 
with additional bays, one of brick, at each end. The 
framing consists of roughly-shaped timbers and 
includes three roof trusses with curved principals. 
A house at the junction of Honeypot Lane and 
Mowsley Road has exposed timbers externally. 
These are of the late type, forming large panels and 


20 Local inf.; until c. 1900 Wheler Lodge was spelt 
‘Wheeler’. 21 Ex inf. the rector. 

22 Ex inf. Clerk to Mkt. Harborough R.D.C. 

23 MS. History (E. M. Marsh). 

24 See plate facing p. 320. 

25 Some believe it to be the site of Sulby Abbey Grange 
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having short straight braces below the wall-plate. 
The brick-filled panels, which are dated 1712, may 
be later insertions. There is an outhouse with 
similar timbering in Church Street. The High 
Street contains mostly late-19th-century cottages, 
but a few earlier buildings, including a disused 
smithy, survive. In the smaller streets, particularly 
in Mowsley Road and Honeypot Lane, most of the 
houses date from the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
“The Priory’ in Bell Lane is the modern name for a 
house which replaced an early-17th-century farm- 
house.?5 Bosworth House and Hillsome House in 
Berridge’s Lane are gentlemen’s residences of c. 
1800, the former altered and enlarged, the latter (in 
1958 a boarding house) re-fronted in the mid-19th 
century. In 1950 there were over 220 houses in the 
village, of which 44 were Council houses, some built 
on the Welford Road and School Lane after the First 
World War and some in Lammas Close off Butt 
Lane after the Second World War.?° 

Husbands Bosworth Hall stands in a small park 
on the east side of the village. It consists virtually of 
two houses standing back to back. The older portion, 
now mainly of brick but retaining evidence of 
timber-framing and a medieval plan, is a gabled 
structure with an entrance and projecting wings on 
the west side. Behind it stands a taller late-18th-cen- 
tury brick house with its principal front facing east.?7 
There are late-1gth-century additions to both 
buildings. The older house is of two stories with 
gabled attics and consists of a central three-gabled 
block with cross-wings to the north and south. The 
north wing has a single gabled roof; the south wing 
is made up of three smaller blocks, roofed separately, 
indicating additions or alterations at various dates. 
The plan suggests that the central block originally 
contained a medieval or 16th-century great hall with 
an entrance and cross passage at its north end, that 
the service quarters were always to the north of this, 
and that part of the south end represented an ori- 
ginal solar wing. Exposed timbering is visible on the 
south front and there is little doubt that much of the 
house was originally timber-framed. Behind the 
staircase part of the back wall of the central block 
is of ironstone, retaining two Tudor windows. The 
bases of two massive chimneys, one in the hall and 
the other in the north, or kitchen, wing, are also of 
ironstone and may be of the same period. None 
of the internal fittings dates from before the late 
17th century and it is probable that the house was 
remodelled at this time and that most of the exterior 
was then cased in brickwork. On the first floor of 
the north wing an embrasure beside the chimney 
is occupied by a ‘priest’s hole’, masked by cup- 
boards and having access only from the attic above.?® 
The later part of the house was built in 1792-3 by 
F. F. Turville (d. 1839).29 It stands a few feet to the 
east of the older structure and was originally con- 
nected to it only by a passage. The new house had 
a symmetrical front facing east and internally the 
central hall was flanked by a dining room to the 
north and a drawing room and library to the south. 
The main staircase is lit from above by a circular 
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in Bosworth, see p. 32. 

26 MS. History (E. M. Marsh). 

27 See Nichols, Leics. ii, plate Ixxx. 

28 Granville Squires, Secret Hiding Places, 57-58 
(description and plan). 

29 Nichols, Leics. 11. 463; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 507. 
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lantern. On the occasion of a wedding reception in 
18383° a blind bay containing a large mirror was 
added to the east wall of the drawing room. In 1873- 
4 the older house was re-roofed,3! some of the 
gables being raised in height. Further alterations 
were made soon after the marriage of Sir Francis 
Fortescue Turville to the Dowager Lady Lisgar in 
1878.32 A westward extension of the library, built 
to house the books of Lady Lisgar’s first husband, 
closed the gap between the old and new houses, 
giving a continuous fagade to the south. Lady Lisgar 
was also responsible for new kitchens built against 
the north wing of the older part and a tall bay- 
windowed block containing a new dining room, 
bedrooms, and dressing-rooms to the north of the 
later house. Also in the late 19th century “Tudor’ 
features were added to the main or west front of the 
old house and a second doorway, now blocked, was 
inserted to give separate access to the chapel room. 
Colonel Turville-Petre raised the height of the 
second-floor windows on the east front c. 1910 and 
about ten years later replaced a 1gth-century Gothic 
porch with the present classical one.33 

The ownership of the hall is traced below.34 
While Sir Francis Fortescue Turville was on diplo- 
matic service the hall was let for several years to 
Sir Charles Tempest, Bt. (1834-94).35 The Fortes- 
cues and the Turvilles, being recusant families, have 
inherited several relics of interest to Roman Catho- 
lics, particularly through the Fortescues of Salden 
(Bucks.). A notable past possession was the roth- 
century Bosworth Psalter, which was given to the 
British Museum in 1907.3° The collection of por- 
traits includes one of Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65), 
a brother-in-law of Sir John Fortescue, 1st Bt.37 The 
chapel room, which served as a Mass centre for 
Roman Catholics in the district until the erection 
of the present church, is in the south-east corner of 
the older part of the hall.38 

An earthwork in the parish described in the late 
18th century3? has not been identified in recent 
times; nor has the exact site ever been located of the 
gravel pit where a late Bronze Age merchant’s 
hoard was discovered in 1801.4° About 1795 a 
brooch was found which later discussion attributed 
to an Anglo-Saxon burial.4! 

During the rgth century an annual fair was held on 
16 October, and a village feast soon after the pa- 
tronal festival of the parish church, All Saints (1 
November).4? Local histories have given particular 
prominence to the execution of nine women at 
Leicester in 1616 for bewitching one of the sons of 
Erasmus Smith (d. 1616) of Husbands Bosworth 


39 Memoirs of Francis Kerril Amherst, ed. Mary F. 
Roshell (1903), 43. Bishop Amherst (1819-83) gives a 
description of the house in his boyhood. 

31 Tbid. 44. 

32 Complete Peerage, viii. 39; and see p. 31. 

33 Information about the later history of the house was 
kindly supplied by Mrs. D. C. Maxwell. Her mother, 

rs. O. Turville-Petre, wrote several unpublished essays 
on the hall and its owners. 

34 See p. 31. 

35 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 2481. 

36 B.M. Add. MS. 37517; The Bosworth Psalter (1908), 
ed. F. A. Gasquet and E. Bishop; 7.L.A.S. x. 102. 

37 Complete Peerage, ix. 730n.; cf. Nichols, Leics. ii. 467. 

38 Ex inf. Mrs. D. C. Maxwell. 

39 Nichols, Leics. iv. 219. 

40 Ibid. iii. 1127. 

41 Eng. Topog. (Gent. Mag. Libr.), Leics.-Monmouth, 
28-29; Gent. Mag. 1810, lxx (1), 121; 1815, Ixxxv (1), 209- 
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Hall,#3 and also to the lightning that struck the 
parish church on 6 July 1755 and caused great 
damage.*+ 


MANORS. Five holdings in Husbands Bosworth 
were listed in 1086. The largest, 114 carucates, held 
by Robert under Guy de Reinbudcurt,*5 had been 
part of a Saxon estate centred upon Stanford-on- 
Avon (Northants.). It remained the chief manor in 
Bosworth and by 1130 had been united with another 
holding, 4 carucates in extent, which in 1086 was 
held by Laurence under Robert de Vescy.*® Of the 
three other Domesday holdings, 5 carucates held 
under Gilbert de Gand by William Peverel+7 be- 
came part of the fee of the Trussell family of Marston 
Trussell (Northants.); 2 carucates and 2 bovates 
held under Robert de Buci by Suavis+® became 
part of the fee of the Basset family of Weldon 
(Northants.), although the greater part was granted 
to Sulby Abbey (Northants.); and 2 carucates and 
2 bovates which had been bought from Guy de 
Reinbudcurt in the reign of William I by Abbot 
Bennet remained the property of Selby Abbey 
(Yorks.) until the Dissolution.49 Selby Abbey also 
acquired Stanford-on-Avon, five miles south-west 
of Bosworth, and Leicester Abbey with a grange at 
Pynslade on the northern boundary of Bosworth 
parish received gifts of land there. 

The chief manor of Bosworth, later known as the 
HALL FEE, combined the first two of the five 
Domesday holdings above. About 1130 it was held 
by Ansketil.5° Probably before 1135 it had passed 
to Robert (perhaps the Robert fitz Ansketil men- 
tioned in two charters of Henry I)5' who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Roger Cute and by Roger’s son 
Richard de Bosworth who died before 1218.5? The 
latter had a son and heir called Richard, but by 
1247 his inheritance belonged to John de Lodbrok 
and his wife Joan,53 a daughter of Richard de Bos- 
worth. In 1279 the property of John’s son, William 
de Lodbrok, was still described as two separate 
holdings, 104 carucates and 4 carucates, although 
for both he acknowledged the same overlord, 
Richard de Harcourt, who held under the Earl of 
Winchester.5+ The Harcourts and their successors as 
lords of Market Bosworth remained the mesne 
lords of this fee.55 

By 1293 Robert de Stoke had succeeded to the 
estate of William de Lodbrok for the service of $ 
knight’s fee under Richard de Harcourt.5° The 
Hall Fee remained in the hands of the Stoke family 
until the later 16th century when it changed hands 
at least five times.57 By 1562 Francis Cotton was 


10; J. Y. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, plate 
xxxil, fig. 2, pp. 65-66. 

42 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 21-22. 

43 Nichols, Leics. ii. 471*. 

44 Ibid. 467-8. 

45 V.C.H. Leics. i. 328. 

46 Ibid. 323; Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 33- 

47 V.C.H. Leics. i. 331. 

48 Ibid. 324. 

50 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 33- 

5t Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 
Johnson and Cronne, ii. 638, 1019. 

52 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 132-3. 

53 Ibid. 135; Farnham, Leics. Medieval Pedigrees, 15. 

54 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20; a transcript of this in 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 460, is full of mistakes. 

55 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 111. 

56 Tbid. iii, p. 76. 

57 Nichols, Leics. ii. 461 for the Stoke pedigree. 


49 Ibid. 327. 
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holding the manor court of this fee; by 1570 Brian 
Cave of Ingarsby;58 and by 1574 William Brocas of 
Theddingworth.5? In 1594 John Gobert of Coventry 
sold this manor to Erasmus Smith (d. 1616) of 
Somerby who already owned the advowson of Hus- 
bands Bosworth church. James I in 1615 confirmed 
this sale to his son Roger Smith (d. 1655). But in 
1617 Roger Smith conveyed the manor to George 
Walker of Market Harborough who in 1626 again 
conveyed it to David Papillon of Lubenham.® In 
1630 the latter sold it to the Manners family.® 
Grace, daughter of Sir John Manners and Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall (Derbys.), and widow of Sir 
Francis Fortescue (d. 1624) of Salden (Bucks.), came 
to live in Husbands Bosworth Hall.** The senior 
branch of the Fortescues, descendants of her eldest 
son John, who was created a baronet in 1636, 
remained at Salden, but a junior branch settled at 
Husbands Bosworth. 

Maria Alethea Fortescue, who died unmarried in 
1763, devised the estate to three trustees on behalf 
of an infant, Francis Fortescue Turville, the great- 
grandson of William Turville of Aston Flamville 
who had married her aunt Frances Fortescue.®7 F. F. 
Turville’s father William (d. 1777) was then alive 
but, although described as of Husbands Bosworth 
on his tombstone, was excluded from the inheri- 
tance, probably because, unlike his family, he was 
not a Roman Catholic.®® F. F. Turville’s grandson 
Sir Francis C. Fortescue Turville (1831-89), who 
left no children, was succeeded by his widow the 
Dowager Lady Lisgar (d. 1895)®° and his unmarried 
sister Mary (d. 1910). The property then reverted 
to his third cousin Oswald Petre (1862-1941). 
George Talbot (d. 1753), a younger brother of 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1743), and father of 
George, Earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1787), had two 
other sons, Charles (d. 1766) and Francis (d. 1813): 
the former was a great-grandfather of Sir Francis 
Fortescue Turville through his daughter Barbara 
(d. 1806), the wife of F. F. Turville; the latter, a 
great-grandfather of Oswald Petre through his 
granddaughter Gwendoline (d. 1g1o0), the wife 
of E. H. Petre.7° In 1907 Oswald Petre assumed the 
name Turville-Petre.?7! On his death in 1941, the 
hall descended to his daughter Alethea and her 
husband David Constable Maxwell jointly, the 
present owners.7? 


58 Tbid. iii. 290. 

59 Ibid. ii. 832; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 228; docs. at 
Husbands Bosworth Hall, manor ct. roll. 

60 C.P. 25(2)/2683/36 Eliz. East.; Visttation of Leics. 
1619 (Harl. Soc. ii), ed. J. Fetherston, 66; see p. 34. 

61 Nichols, Leics. ii. 461-2. 

62 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 146-7; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
494, 708. } 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 148. 

64 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 62; V.C.H. Bucks. iii. 403. 

65 G.E.C. Baronetage, ii. 415-16. 

66 Nichols, Leics. iv. 451, for Fortescue pedigree. 

67 Tbid.; Hill, Gartree, ii. 58; L.R.O. Q. Sess. Reg. Pap- 
ists’ Estates gives surveys of the Fortescue estate in 1717 
and 1749. 

68 Monumental inscription in Stapleford 
(Gloucs.), printed in Nichols, Leics. iii. 1127. 

69 Complete Peerage, Vili. 39. 

7° Burke, Peerage, s.v. Shrewsbury; family tradition 
relates that Sir F. C. F. Turville wished to marry Lady 
Gwendoline himself; he was A.D.C. to his wife’s first 
husband, Lord Lisgar. 

7 Burke, Land. Gent. (1937), 1795. 

7 Burke, Peerage (1933), 1234. 
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In 1086 William Peverel held 5 carucates in Bos- 
worth under Gilbert de Gand.” In the early years 
of the 12th century Helgot gave tithes from his 
demesne here to Lenton Priory (Notts.).74 Robert the 
son of Helgot forfeited his lands to Henry II who 
enfeoffed Peter de Goldington of Stoke Goldington 
(Bucks.). While the overlordship belonged to the 
honor of Peverel of Nottingham, the Goldington 
family remained nominally the mesne lords of this 
manor.75 

By 1130 the demesne tenant was Osbert Trussell,’ 
and this fee descended in his family, to his son William 
and his grandson Richard.77 It was still called 
the TRUSSELL FEE in the late 18th century.78 
But by 1235-6 William de Medbourne was the 
demesne tenant,79 and in 1279 Beatrice de Loking- 
ton held 5 carucates of William Trussell and he of 
Peter de Goldington.8° During the 14th and 15th 
centuries tenants of this fee in Bosworth probably 
held of the manor of Marston Trussell (Northants.) 
which remained in the Trussell family until the 
16th century.®! 

In the early 13th century William and Amice 
Trussell gave 1 virgate and } virgate respectively in 
Bosworth to Sulby Abbey (Northants.).82 In 1202 the 
Abbot of Sulby was reported to be already the 
tenant of 3 virgates of this fee.%3 

In the reign of William I, Abbot Bennet of 
Selby Abbey (Yorks.)8* bought from Guy de Rein- 
budcurt the estate of Stanford-on-Avon (North- 
ants.) which included 2 carucates and 2 bovates in 
Husbands Bosworth.*5 The SELBY FEE remained 
the property of the abbey until the Dissolution. The 
gift of Stanford to the abbey was also attributed 
to R. Foliot and in 1279 the 9 virgates in Bosworth 
were ascribed to the fee of Foliot: 9 tenants held of 
the abbot im libero servicio.8© In the 15th century 
there were 12 tenants paying small money rents 
ranging from 2d. to 1s. 8d.87 In 1540 the whole 
estate of Stanford-on-Avon, including parts of Bos- 
worth, was granted to Thomas Cave.®* The property 
in Bosworth descended in the Cave family.8° 

By 1130 2 carucates and 2 bovates, held in 1086 by 
Suavis under Robert de Buci, had become part of 
the BASSET FEE belonging to the Bassets of 
Weldon (Northants.).°° In the late rath century 
Walter son of Thomas de Bosworth held land in 
Bosworth of Richard Basset,9! but by 1279 only 


23 V.G-E. Leics: 1. 331. 

74 Dugdale, Mon. v. 111b. 

73 Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, i. 
Exch. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 585. 

76 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 33. 

77 Bridges, Northants. ii. 51 and Baker, Northants. i. 
154 for Trussell pedigrees. 

78 Nichols, Leics. ii. 464. 

79 Bk. of Fees, 520, 557; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & 
Papers, xxxv. 127, 132; Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 134-5. 

80 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20; see n. 54. 

8t Bridges, Northants. ii. 51. 

82 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 905. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 132. 

84 V.C.H. Yorks. iii. 95-100. 

85 V.C.H. Leics. i. 294, 327-8. 

86 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

87 B.M. Add. MS. 36579, f. 250. 

S80. OP. Hen: Villa xv p. LILA. 

89 Nichols, Leics. iv. 372, for Cave pedigree; Complete 
Peerage, ii. 288; Burke, Peerage, s.v. Braye. 

90 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 33; see pp. 000. 

9t Doc. Illustrative Soc. and Econ. Hist. Danelaw, ed. 
F. M. Stenton, 291. 
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2 virgates remained in lay hands. Six virgates 
had been granted to Sulby Abbey, probably by 
Roger de Kilworth, a tenant of Ralph Basset (d. 
1265) who had himself granted 6s. rent;93 and the 
remaining virgate to Leicester Abbey, probably by 
Robert Sampson.%+ The Leicester Abbey property 
was attached to Pynslade Grange and the Sulby 
property to Bosworth Grange Fee (see below). 

Among the original endowments of Leicester 
Abbey was the manor of Pynslade in the parish of 
Knaptoft with 4 virgates, one of which lay in Bos- 
worth parish.°5 Roger de Bosworth, who gave the 
parish church to the abbey, also added a carucate 
and 7 selions; Charyte’s rental lists 15 other mis- 
cellaneous gifts, but nothing larger than a virgate.%° 
Tenants of the abbey in Bosworth appear to have 
owed service and suit of court to Pynslade Grange.” 
In the 1270’s the abbot held only 3 virgates in 
Bosworth; he later claimed free warren over II 
virgates of Pynslade land, but it is not clear how 
much lay within Bosworth lordship.°8 In 1535 the 
abbey’s property in Bosworth with Pynslade was 
valued at {£5 18s. gtd. a year9? and after the Disso- 
lution it was farmed by royal bailiffs.1 In 1553 
several messuages and over 100 a. of land, formerly 
the property of Leicester Abbey, were granted to 
Thomas Reve and George Cotton of London.? 

The GRANGE FEE was created from the many 
gifts of land in Bosworth made to Sulby Abbey. 
The abbot held a court for the tenants of Bosworth 
Grange.* The 11 virgates attributed to the Abbot of 
‘Soleby’ in the Hundred Rolls were probably the 
extent of this estate, but by 1279 this figure had 
risen to 124 virgates.5 A charter of 1315-16 recites 
12 gifts made to the abbey before that date of prop- 
erty and rents in Bosworth, but there are many 
others made before the Statute of Mortmain which 
cannot be identified in this list. Roger de Belgrave 
in 1344 and William Sclater of Coventry in 1497 
gave lands in Bosworth to the abbey.7 In 1535 its 
property in Bosworth was valued at £9 8s. 2d. with 
14s. in perquisites of the court.® 

After the Dissolution grants from this fee were 
made to several people,® but the grange itself, in the 
tenure of William Herment (d. 1558), had been 
reserved in 1551 for Edward, Lord Clinton, later 
Earl of Lincoln.!° In 1580 Bosworth Grange with 
Bosworth Cotes and g} virgates belonged to Ed- 
ward Twickten.!! His son John Twickten the elder 


92 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 
°3 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 905, also printed in Nichols, 
Leics. ii, App. xxi. 142-3. 
94 Ibid. 
95 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 464; Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 9, 
80-1. 
96 Bodl. MS. Laud Mise. 625, ff. 24-25, also printed in 
Nichols, Leics. ii, App. xxi. 143-4. 
97 Tbid. 
98 Bodl. MS. Laud Misc. 625, f. 1206. 
99 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 146. 
1 L. & P. Hen. VII, xxi (1), p. 770. 
2 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 123. 
3 Dugdale, Mon. vi. go2. 
4 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 300. 
5 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
B. 35% m. 20. 
° Cat. Anct. D. i, B 206, 244, 245, 247, 438, 441; B.M. 
Add. Ch. 21188-92; Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 137. 
7 Cal. Pat. 1343-5, 204; TR ALS: xi. 379-80; xvi. 
57-58. 
8 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 300. 
9 Cal. Pat. 1553, 197; 1553-4, 123; 1557-8, 225. 
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(d. 1619) had included the property in a marriage 
settlement,!? but by 1632 another John Twickten 
was described as of Corby (Northants.) and Grace, 
Lady Fortescue, as lady of the manor of the grange.!3 
The grange was therefore united with the Hall Fee. 
The property which formerly belonged to Sulby 
Abbey in Hothorpe (Northants.), with land in 
Husbands Bosworth not attached to the grange, was 
purchased in 1557 by William Cradock." It appears 
to have descended to John Cradock of Kelmarsh 
(Northants.) whose grandson was living in Hus- 
bands Bosworth in 1619.15 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Of the five manors of 
1086 four contained a demesne and villein tenants. 
On the fifth, Robert’s manor, later the Hall Fee, 
there were 20 socmen and 5 bordars; by 1130 
it had been united with Laurence’s manor which 
in 1086 had 3 ploughs and 3 serfs on the demesne.!® 
By 1279 only the Hall Fee retained its demesne.!7 
Taken together the manors were reckoned as 24 
carucates and 3 virgates in 1086, 23 carucates in 
1130, and 24 carucates in 1279.18 

Apart from the Hall Fee only the Selby Fee, 
among the Domesday manors, retained its identity 
until the 16th century; as part of the Stanford-on- 
Avon estate it was still recognizable at the time of 
the inclosure in 1765.!9 The Trussell Fee became 
simply an outlier of the manor of Marston ‘Trussell 
(Northants.) and the Basset Fee was largely absorbed 
into the Grange Fee, created by Sulby Abbey 
probably in the 13th century.2° No evidence of the 
workings of Sulby Abbey Grange has been dis- 
covered; Sulby Abbey, a Premonstratensian house 
on the banks of the Avon, lay in an extra-parochial 
district which adjoined the south-east boundary 
of Husbands Bosworth.?! It is difficult to place the 
1o free tenants recorded in 1381 into the known 
manorial organization in the village.2? A rental, 
dated 1450-1, from the Hall Fee numbered 1g free 
tenants paying money rents, 2 paying peppercorn 
rents, and 25 tenants at will. 

About 1 500 the Abbot of Leicester had inclosed a 
common pasture in Husbands Bosworth called the 
Dole containing 23 a., adjoining his manor of Pyn- 
slade, but had been opposed by the villagers led by 
Robert Stoke, lord of the Hall Fee. The case was 
brought before the Star Chamber in 1530.24 Simi- 
larly William Birdyt and Frances Palmer in 1607 were 


10 Tbid. 1550-3, 191 
690-3. 

11 Nichols, Leics. ii. 461. 

 C 142/373/58. 

13 Nichols, Leics. ii. 462; Longden, Northants. and Rut. 
Clergy, xiv. 57-59. 

14 Nichols, Leics. ii. 466. 

1s [bid. iii. 1150; Visitation of Leics. 1619 (Harl. Soc. ii), 
ed. J. Fetherston, 149. 

LOMA CPEIPIECICS 323832705 a3 

17 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 

18 Slade, Leics. Survey, 33; Bodl. Ms. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

19 L.R.O, Husbands Bosworth Inclosure Award; the 
large deposit of papers from Stanford Hall in Leic. City 
Mun. Room had still in 1958 to be repaired, sorted, and 
catalogued. 

20 See pp. 31-32. 

21 V.C.H. Northants. ii. 138-42. 

22 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 141. 

23 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Hall. 

24 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 209-14; Req. 2/9/28; Sta. Cha. 
2/19/102; docs. at Husbands Bosworth Hall, copy of 
petition, Mich. 17 Hen. VII. 


; Complete Peerage, iii. 3173 Vii. 
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reported to have decayed two farm-houses by 
taking away their land.*s Otherwise pre-inclosure 
conditions are not easy to describe, but 17th-century 
terriers mention three open fields, called North- 
East, South, and West Fields.2° In 1764, during the 
minority of the lord of Bosworth Hall, F. F. Turville, 
a group of proprietors petitioned for inclosure; 
they believed pasture in severalty would greatly 
increase the value of the land.27 The owners of 7 
yardlands out of the 96 in the lordship objected.?8 
In 1801 there were only 4884 a. of arable out of the 
3,348 a. which were included in the inclosure; the 
arable consisted chiefly of 1504 a. oats, 129} a. bar- 
ley, 93a. wheat, and 864a. turnips.2? In 1809 
William Pitt noted a field of beans, one of wheat, 
and one of turnips, ‘but little tillage in sight’.3° 

As a result of inclosure the rector and the owner of 
Bosworth Hall shared a third of the lordship be- 
tween them: the rector was allotted 584 a. and the 
trustees of F. F. Turville, 569 a.3! There are several 
documents relating to the lands of the Snelson family, 
yeomen farmers for three or four generations,32 
and similar families like the Burdetts and the Hey- 
gates.33 Benjamin Snelson (d. 1767) was described 
as a ‘gentleman’; his daughter married William 
Harrold of Welford, whose family came to own 
Welford Mill.3+ After inclosure, land was concen- 
trated in a few hands. In 1789 Throsby believed 
that the whole lordship was let in about 4 farms only.35 
Although the number of owners assessed for the 
Land Tax between 1775 and 1825 remained between 
60 and 70, the greater part of the parish was farmed 
by the same 5 or 6 tenants of a few small estates.3¢ 
Apart from the hall estate, Wheeler Lodge took 
its origin from 122 a. allotted to Francis Wheeler in 
1765, which in 1808 were acquired by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B. (d. 1853).37 Soon after 
inclosure the Revd. Peter Lafargue of Stamford 
(Lincs.) acquired Bosworth House and a small 
estate here on which his son Peter Augustus Lafargue 
came to live. Despite the financial difficulties of 
Peter’s son Augustus Hubbard Lafargue, this 
property appears to have descended in the family 
throughout the 19th century.3® 

Husbands Bosworth (with North Kilworth) was 
considered an important enough centre to be in- 
cluded in Pigot’s Commercial Directory of 1835.39 
The annual fair on 16 October, mentioned in 1846, 
was reported in 1877 to have ceased.*° During the 
late 19th and early 2oth centuries the village was 


25 TL. A.S. XXiil. 281. 

26 L..R.O. Box 4350, 1677 terrier; Studies in Leics. 
Agrarian Hist. 103. L.R.O. Collection from Bray and 
Bray (solicitors, Lutterworth) contains a large number of 
17th- and 18th-cent. deeds relating to Husbands Bosworth. 

EU OopaeSKIxo 73 S265 O50, LOL2. 1O245) TO52.5 1057 
Ec. H.R. N.S. x. 265-72; cf. Nichols, Lezcs. ii. 471*-4*. 

28 C.F. xxix. 1012. 

29 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 148. 

30 W. Pitt, Gen. View of Agric. Leics. (1809), 375. 

3t L.R.O. Husbands Bosworth Inclosure Award. 

ee eis. City Mun. Room, to D.36/1-5, 8-26; L.R.O. 
Wills. 

33 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.32/284-290; 9 D.33/1/33; 
2 D.37/27-28; Hill, Gartree, ii. 64-65, for a pedigree of 
Heygate. 

34 Leic. City Mun. Room, 10 D.36/12, 13, 21; Hill, 
Gartree, ii. 62. 

35 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 204. 

36 L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments. 

37 Burke, Peerage (1896), 748; 32nd Rep. Com. Char. 
Pt. 5, 276, gives J. B. Humphrey living at Wheeler Lodge. 
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a fashionable centre during the hunting season, and 
provided stabling for almost 100 horses.#! For 
instance, about 1880 Wheeler Lodge (George Stret- 
ton), Bosworth House (H. P. H. Hutchinson), and 
Highcroft (Hermann Gebhardt) wereused as hunting 
lodges.42 But the largest and wealthiest establish- 
ment was at Highfields House, the home of J. T. 
Mills (1836-1924), the chairman of Union Assur- 
ance and a director of the Great Eastern and the 
Weymouth & Portland Railways.43 


MILLS. The only mill in Bosworth mentioned in 
1086 was on the fee of Laurence under Robert de 
Vescy which by 1130 had been absorbed into the 
Hall Fee.4+ Robert Stoke, lord of the Hall Fee, died 
seised of a watermill in 1531, but in conveyances 
involving the same manor in 1626, 1635, and 1657, 
3 watermills were included.45 A mill on the Trussell 
Fee was in dispute in 1227, and the Abbot of 
Sulby gave his windmill in Bosworth to the lords 
of the Hall Fee in 1252. Three other mills were in- 
volved in a conveyance of 1569.4 Bosworth Mill 
on the Avon in the south-west corner of the parish 
may be the site of the mill mentioned in 1086; it 
belonged to the hall estate in the early 18th cen- 
tury.47 After grinding cattle food for many years, it 
went out of use c. 1910.48 The brick buildings 
appear to date from the 18th century, the mill 
house having been repointed later. They were in 
1958 occupied as two dwellings. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There are several 
surviving court rolls belonging to the Hall Fee. The 
oldest is an enrolment of transactions made in the 
court between 1300 and 1302. There is also a single 
roll of bailiff’s accounts for 1320-7. The other court 
rolls are dated 1324, 1443-5, 1451-72, 1574, 1624-8, 
and 1829, with a bundle of various rolls between 
1505 and 1803.49 A surviving court roll of the Grange 
Fee dates from 1517-18.5° 

No document relating to the administration of 
the Poor Law before 1834 has survived in the parish 
chest, but for at least 60 years before 1834 it is clear 
that the parish maintained its own workhouse, 
which in 1802-3 housed to persons. In the latter 
year, 31 adults and 43 children received out-relief.5! 
After 1834 the parish joined the Market Harborough 
Union.‘? 

Until the appointment of new charity trustees in 
1859, the parish vestry was chiefly concerned with 


38 L.R.O. DE. 256 contains several deeds and papers 
relating to this estate and one at Hoby (Lincs.), and to 
other Lafargue family matters. 

39 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 122. 

40 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 507; (1877), 247-8. 

41 Local inf. 

42S. Barker, Dir. Leics. (1875), 69; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1888), 540. 

43 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 1782-3; Who’s Who 
(1913), 1397- : 

ail WY (Ola, Iya, ly BB 

45 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 144, 147, 148. 

46 Ibid. 134, 136, 145. 

47 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Hall, leases, 1704 and 
1725. 

48 Ex inf. Mr. Hopwell, former miller. 

49 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Hall, examined by 
kind permission of Maj. and Mrs. D. C. Maxwell. 

5° S.C. 2/183/50. 

51 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
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the administration of charities.53 With the school 
land charity the parish school was maintained, and 
with the causeway land charity the roads were 
repaired. In 1869-70 the second of these was used 
to pave some of the streets. There were some dis- 
putes about the levying of a church rate between 
1817 and 1820 in order to repay the loan on the 
church land charity when the parish church was 
enlarged in 1812.54 

A parish council was established in 1894 with a 
membership of 6 councillors;*> it had the same 
composition in 1958.5° 


CHURCH. In the early 12th century Robert, the 
lord of the Hall Fee, gave the church of Husbands 
Bosworth to Leicester Abbey.57 The abbey exer- 
cised the patronage until the Dissolution, but 
though c. 122058 and in 1291 the abbot received a 
pension of 60s. from the living,®? the rectory was 
never appropriated. In 1548 the Crown granted 
the advowson to Robert Strelley (d. 1554) and his 
wife Frideswide of Langton Hall.°° She allowed 
Francis, Earl of Huntingdon, to present in 1554,°! 
but made the next presentation herself in 1557. 
Strelley’s interest passed to John Saville, who sold 
the advowson in 1566 to Erasmus Smith (d. 1616), 
later lord of the Hall Fee;® it descended with the 
manor of Edmondthorpe which his son Sir Roger 
Smith (d. 1655) acquired in 1620. Roger was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Sir Edward Smith (d. 1707), 
ist Bt., and his great-grandson Edward (d. 1720), 
and Bt.®5 The estate, presumably including the 
advowson, then passed twice to distant cousins, 
first to Edward Smith (d. 1762), the great-grandson 
of Sir Roger’s third son by his second marriage, and 
secondly to Thomas Smith of Louth (Lincs.).° Be- 
tween 1765 and 1777 the ownership of the advowson 
was in dispute. In 1764 Thomas Smith had con- 
veyed the advowson for £525 to Thomas Holled, 
an attorney of Lutterworth whom he had originally 
engaged to sell it. But Smith accused Holled of 
fraud for not disclosing that the inclosure of the 
open fields, which was then contemplated, would 
double the selling value of the advowson, from 
about £2,000 to £4,000, and he instigated proceed- 
ings in Chancery against Holled. When the incum- 
bent died in 1765, Holled presented his brother, but 
while the dispute lasted the Bishop of Lincoln 
refused to institute anyone to the living. The 
disputants tried to settle the matter out of court 

53 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Vestry Chari- 
ties Acct. Bk. 1790-1827. 

54 Tbid. Printed Charity Trustees Reps. 1865-71; 
School Accts. 1841-74; docs. on the church and school 
charity lands were deposited in 1946 with Douglass, 
Trasler & Lowe (Mkt. Harborough). For the repair of the 
church see p. 36. 

55 L.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

56 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

57 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 464. 

58 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 266. 

59 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

6° Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 127. 

6t Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxxvii. 152. 

62 Lincs. Notes & Queries, vi. 11. 

63 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 266, 268-9; C.P. 25(2)/2580/ 8 & 
9 Eliz. I Mich.; see p. 31; monumental inscription in 
church, printed i in Nichols, Leics. ii. 469. 

64 Visitation of Leics. 1619 (Harl. Soc. ii), ed. J. Fether- 
ston, 66. 

65 G.E.C. Baronetage, iii. 181. 

66 Nichols, Leics. ii. 185, 471*. 

67 Tbid. 471*-4*; Longden, Northants. & Rut. Clergy, 


in Holled’s favour, but Samuel Rogers (d. 1790), 
whom Smith had presented in 1765, re-opened 
proceedings and successfully secured the living for 
himself in 1777.°7 The result of this long dispute was 
that the advowson came into the hands of the 
incumbents themselves or their close relations. 
Richard Pearce (d. 1814), Rogers’s successor in 
1790, was presented by Robert Pearce of Redburn 
(Herts.).°8 J. TI’. Maine presented himself to the 
living in 1828, and attempted to secure it for his own 
son by presenting H. P. Costobadie in 1839 until 
the son was of age and qualified to take it.°9 But 
this arrangement was upset. In 1856 the benefice 
passed to Costobadie’s curate G. W. Phipps, on the 
presentation of George Lamb, probably a solicitor of 
Basingstoke (Hants), the mortgagee of the advowson. 
In 1898 Maurice Lamb, who had been curate-in- 
charge since 1896, was presented to the living by his 
mother Margaret.7? Lamb inherited the advowson 
himself and remained rector until his death in 1945. 
His executors presented the next incumbent, the 
Revd. H. O. Newman, in 1945 and his widow Olive 
Lamb (née Rickman) owned the advowson in 1958.7! 
The annual value of the rectory in 1254 was £1572 
and in 1291 {£19 net.73 In the ay 12th century 
Lenton Priory (Notts.) was enjoying 2 tithes arising 
upon the demesne of the Trussell Fee,74 a portion 
which had been commuted to an annual pension of 
tos. by 1535. The Abbot of Leicester’s pension had 
by the same time decreased to 13s. 4d. The gross 
annual value of all tithes and of the glebe was then 
£29 and the net £24 15s. 74d.75 In 1648 Sir Roger 
Smith enlarged the glebe by giving a plot of land near 
the rectory house.7° In the dispute over the sale 
of the advowson already mentioned, between 1765 
and 1777, the inclosure of the open fields was esti- 
mated to have increased the annual value of the 
rectory from between {£175 and £180 to between 
£320 and £350.77 The rector was allotted 33a. 
in compensation for a yardland of glebe, and 551 a. 
in compensation for both great and small tithes.78 
These allotments were estimated to yield a gross 
annual income of £1,100 in 1855.79 The income 
fell to £400-{500 in the early 2oth century.8° In 
1920 all the glebe was sold in two parts, about 335 a. 
privately to L. W. Marsh and the rest (250 a.) by 
public auction.*! The money from this sale, invested 
in stock by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, pro- 
duced an annual gross income of £734 5s. 8d. in 
1945.°7 
vii. 69; xi. 245. 

68 Richard Pearce was cousin to Zachary Pearce (1690- 
1774), Bp. of Rochester: Leic. City Mun. Room, Farn- 
ham’s MS. Notes; Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. 
Venn, v. 61; Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 186. 

69 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 508; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
2 D.42/6, 7. 

70 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. Notes; 
2 D.38/1-9; 7 D.55/322/1- 

1 Ex inf. Mrs. Olive Lamb. 

7 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260, 533. 

73 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

74 Dugdale, Mon. v. 111b; and see p. 31. 

75 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

76 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 

77 Nichols, Leics. ii. 474*. 

78 L.R.O. Husbands Bosworth Inclosure Award (1765). 

79 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Sale Catalogue, 
24 July 1855. 

80 Ex inf. Mrs. Olive Lamb. 

81 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Sale Cata- 


logue, 16 Mar. 1920. 
82 Tbid.; Church Com. files, 58182. 
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At an unknown date Erasmus Smith gave land 
in the parish in trust for the church, causeways, or 
other charitable purposes. In 1765 the income was 
said to be used for repairing and ‘beautifying’ the 
church. This land, then called Church Land, was 
let in 1834 for £39. Between 1950 and 1955 it was 
sold and the proceeds invested in stock which in 
1955 yielded an income of £393 for the use of the 
church. The 3 a. of chantry land mentioned in 1545 *+ 
and the ‘Chantry Land’ mentioned in 163085 
probably represent the endowment of a chantry in 
Marston Trussell (Northants.) founded in 1346.8 

The benefice changed hands five times between 
1357 and 1367,87 which may indicate that the 
rectors were non-resident. In 1526 there was in 
addition to the rector a stipendiary curate.8* After 
the Reformation some of the rectors were not resi- 
dent. A translator of the Bible, John Duport, rector 
from 1582 until his death in 1617, and also Rector of 
Medbourne, probably never lived in Husbands 
Bosworth, but he may have lived in the district 
and may have been connected with the foundation 
of the grammar school.89 It is doubtful whether 
William Levett (d. 1694), rector from 1672 until his 
death, who became Dean of Bristol in 1685, ever came 
to his parish, but he was succeeded by two members 
of the Smith family, patrons of the living, who were 
responsible for building a new Rectory.9° The 
rector instituted in 1754 who died in 1765 while the 
ownership of the advowson was in dispute, Edward 
Colquit, lived in Liverpool, and his curate Richard 
Gardner continued in the parish until the dispute 
was settled in 1777.9! The new rector, Samuel 
Rogers (d. 1790), lived in Bath and was also Rector 
of Brampton (Northants.) and chaplain to Earl 
Spencer.°2 The present rectory house is believed 
to have been built in 1792 by Rogers’s successor, 
Richard Pearce (d. 1814), who also arranged the 
addition of a north aisle to the church and was the 
master in the parish school.°3 During the 19th 
century rectors were usually resident, at least for 
part of their incumbency. J. T. Maine, rector 
1828-39, ran a fee-paying school of his own,° 
and his successor H. P. Costobadie, rector 1839-56, 
appears to have lived here until 1844 when there was 
a sale of his household effects.°5 Costobadie, who 
was a well-known ‘hunting parson’, died in 1856 
on board ship off Wellington (N.Z.).9° In the con- 
fusion which surrounded the mortgage of the ad- 
vowson, probably caused by the debt of the Maines 
to the Lamb family, G. W. Phipps, who had been 
Costobadie’s curate, was presented to succeed him. 
Phipps was rector from 1856 to 1898. During his 
later years he suffered from mental illness and was 


83 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239; Char. Com. files, 
G. 192; Leic. City Mun., Room 12 D.43/2/52, /3/12. 

84 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxx. 565. 

85 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 147. 

86 Cal. Pat. 1345-8, 47-48, 220; for the Buswell family 
Ren the land, see Sir G. Isham, Clipston School 

1956). 

87 A. H. Thompson. Leic. Abbey, 153-5; cf. Leic. City 
Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. Notes. 

88 Subsidy Collected in Dioc. Linc. 1526, ed. Salter 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc. lxiii), 116. 

89 D.N.B.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 470n, 718, 721; iii. 1015, 
1023; Longden, Northants. & Rut. Clergy, iv. 173-5; 
for the school see p. 37. 

°° Longden, Northants. & Rut. Clergy, viii. 247; Assoc. 
gcse Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 245; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
469. 
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licensed to be non-resident between 1883 and 1887, 
but he could not be persuaded to retire.97 In 1896 
the son of the patron of the church, Maurice Lamb, 
later rector and patron himself, was licensed to be 
curate-in-charge until Phipps retired in 1898.9° But 
during his early years Phipps was very active. He was 
instrumental in establishing the new school, the 
burial ground, and the new body of charity trustees, 
and much of the present structure and furniture of 
the church date from the restorations of 1861 and 
1867 which he supervised. 

The church of ALL SAINTS stands on the north 
side of the road from Market Harborough to Coven- 
try, nearly opposite the entrance gates to Bosworth 
Hall. It consists of a clerestoried nave with north 
and south aisles, north and south porches, a chan- 
cel with a small south aisle and a north vestry, and 
a west tower surmounted by a spire. The tower 
dates from the mid-14th century but parts of the 
church may be older. The clerestory is of the late 
15th or early 16th century and the north aisle was 
added in 1812. The chancel owes its present form to 
the restoration of 1861 and the nave arcades were 
rebuilt in 1867. 

The south aisle has much mixed rubble in the 
masonry and a decayed stone string at sill level. It 
may date from the 13th century or earlier but 
subsequent alterations have obliterated any dis- 
tinctive features. Internally there was a double 
piscina in existence until 1789 and probably until 
the restoration of 1867.99 

The 14th-century tower is of ironstone and lime- 
stone, the limestone renewed in places. It has oc- 
tagonal angle-pinnacles and a broach spire with 
two sets of lights. There are windows with reticu- 
lated tracery at belfry level and a modern window 
above a blocked west doorway. Over this lower 
window is an empty niche with a crocketed canopy. 
The tower arch, placed north of the central axis of 
the nave, has three chamfered orders extending to 
the floor without capitals or bases. In general the 
tower has several features in common with that at 
Market Harborough, although on a smaller scale. 

The nave arcades of four bays have been com- 
pletely rebuilt and their earlier character is not 
known. The south clerestory, built of ironstone, 
dates from the late 15th or early 16th century and 
its four-centred windows appear to be the only 
original ones left in the body of the church. The 
rood-loft stair, south of the chancel arch, is of the 
same period although the upper doorway was raised 
in the 19th century.! The south aisle to the chancel, 
probably a chapel added in the 15th century, appears 
to have been remodelled for use as a school in 1683. 


9I Nichols, Leics. ii. 472-3; Leic. City Mun. Room, Par. 
Reg. Transcripts. 

92 Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.35/3; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
468n; iii. 528. 

93 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 508; Trollope, Ch. Plate 
Leics. i. 186; Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, 
Vestry Charities Acct. Bk. 1790-1827 (entry 20 May 
17/93) 9% See p. 37. 

95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 2 D.38/9. 

96 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, ii. 145; F. P. 
Costobadie, Annals of the Billesdon Hunt, passim. 

97 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Bp. of 
Peterborough’s Licences; ex inf. Mrs. Olive Lamb. 

°8 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Licence. 

99 Nichols, Leics. ii. 467; ex inf. the rector. 

1 The stair stops short several feet below the present 
door level. 
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The blocking of the openings to chancel and aisle, the 
external doorway, oval window, and date tablet 
were part of these alterations. The south nave aisle 
was altered in 1673 and the south porch built in 
1746.2 The latter, which has apparently been re- 
duced in length,3 carries a square sundial and a 
curious octagonal finial. Internally the church was 
‘beautified’ in 1778.4 A north porch and a north 
chapel, the latter probably built for a parish guild, 
were in existence in the 17th century, but the first 
north aisle and arcade were built in 1812. A loan 
for the purpose (£500) was raised on the Church 
Land Charity.® In the same year the chancel was 
repaired and the tower, which had been struck by 
lightning and repaired in 1755,7 was again restored. 
Before the aisle was built there was a niche with a 
‘handsome canopy’ at the north-east corner of the 
nave.§ 

The reconstruction of the chancel in 1861 was 
carried out at the rector’s expense (£800) in memory 
of his blind, deaf, and dumb sister. The trustees of 
the Church Land Charity bore the cost of erecting 
a new vestry north of the chancel and of opening 
the blocked arches to the former chapel on the south 
side. Also in 1861 the tower was restored and the 
present west window inserted. A gallery dating 
from 1812 was removed, and the tower arch was 
opened up and the organ was transferred to the 
altered south chapel. The restoration of the nave and 
aisles in 1867 was paid for by subscription (£1,100) 
and a loan (£240) raised on the Church Land 
Charity.? The arcades, which have quatrefoil piers 
with foliated capitals, were rebuilt and all the 
windows were renewed. Some fragments of 14th- 
century tracery which surmount the gateway from 
the churchyard to the Rectory garden were probably 
placed there in 1861 or 1867. In 1895 the tower was 
once more restored.!° 

The pews date from 1867 except for a few in the 
north-west corner—the seats for the poor—which 
survive from 1812.1! The present floor tiles were 
laid in 1870.12 The sanctuary was enlarged in 
memory of Mrs. E. A. Mills (d. 1946).13 Originally 
in the chancel'+ but now on the north wall of the 
tower is a tablet with incised figures and an inscrip- 
tion to Erasmus Smith (d. 1616). There was for- 
merly a brass in the chancel bearing the figure of 
Rice Jem, rector (d. 1648).!5 In the north aisle is 
a handsome marble wall monument to the memory 
of Anna (d. 1706), widow of Roger Smith. Other 
tablets include those to Thomas Heygate (d. 1781) 
and to members of the Lafargue family (1840-59). 
The churchyard contains Swithland slate head- 
stones of the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

2 Date tablets externally, the former partly illegible, 
the latter now missing; see Nichols, Leics. ii. 467. 

3 Ibid. plate Ixxxi. 4 Ibid. p. 467. 

5 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2. 

© Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Vestry Chari- 
ties Acct. Bk. 1790-1827. 

7 See plate facing p. 27. 

8 Nichols, Leics. ii. 467. 

9 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Published 
Rep. Char. Trustees, 1870. 

10 T.L.A.S. Vili. 193. 

1 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Plan of Pews 
(1823) made by the Revd. J. Pinnock. 

12 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Published 
Rep. Char. Trustees, 1870. 

13 Ex inf. the rector. 

14 Nichols, Leics. ii. 469. 

1s Tbid. plate lxxxi. 


There are five bells: (i) no date; (ii) 1611; (iii) 
early 17th century, by Newcombe of Leicester; 
(iv) 1730, by Thomas Eayre of Kettering; (v) 1631. 
These have been recast three times, in 1755, 1796, 
and 1907.!© Because of a dispute with the ringers, 
the rector in 1861 installed a bell-ringing machine 
which could be worked by one man; it was removed 
in 1907 when the bells were re-hung.'? The plate 
consists of a cup, paten, and dish, all of silver and 
dated 1812. The cup was bequeathed to the church 
by Samuel Cotton (d. 1767), and was repaired by 
Richard Pearce, rector 1790-1814, who gave the 
paten and dish in 1812.!8 The registers of burials 
begin in 1558, baptisms in 1567, and marriages in 
1684; there is a gap in all three between 1653 and 
1667, and other gaps are from 1691 to 1695 and 
1740 to 1789 (baptisms), and from 1789 to 1799 


(marriages).19 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Grace, widow of Sir 
Francis Fortescue of Salden (Bucks.), came to 
Husbands Bosworth Hall in 1630.2° The Fortescues 
were a Roman Catholic family and the hall became 
a Mass centre which was served by the Jesuits.?! 
There is no documentary evidence to support the 
belief that Mass was said at the hall throughout the 
Reformation period; this is unlikely if only be- 
cause the hall changed hands at least five times in the 
second half of the 16th century.?? Four recusants 
were named in a visitation of the parish in 1634, 
Lady Fortescue, John Cotes, Maria Eyre, and 
John Vavasour.?3 In 1676 eight recusants were 
returned.” 'The returns for the register of papists’ 
estates in the 18th century which have survived 
relate to the property of the Fortescues in 1717 and 
1749.25 There were resident priests at the hall in 
the 18th century, some of whom are buried in the 
parish churchyard.?© The present chapel room in 
the hall was probably then in use, but in the 19th 
century Mass was said upstairs.27 

The church of St. Mary was built in the grounds 
of Bosworth Hall in 1873-4.78 It is said to have. been 
designed by an architect named Purdie, a follower 
of Pugin, and is built of ironstone and limestone 
in an Early Decorated style. It originally consisted 
of apsidal chancel, nave, north porch, and a west 
bellcote containing one bell. After 1889 Lady Lisgar 
added a north chapel containing a recumbent effigy 
of her husband Sir F. F. Turville, who died in that 
year. The chancel has painted decorations of c. 
1900 by Romaine Walker. Several of the stained 
glass windows were brought from the demolished 
church at Witley (Worcs.). The crucifix was formerly 
in the Roman Catholic school in the village.3° 

16 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 192. 

17 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Letters. 

18 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 184-6. 

19 Docs. at Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Registers. 

20 See p. 31. 

21 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 62, and refs. there cited. 

22 See pp. 30-31. 

23 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 489. 

74 T.L.A.S. vi. 299. 

25 1..R.O. Q. Sess. Reg. Papists’ Estates. 

26 Hist. MSS. Com. roth Rep. App. IV, 186, 187, 190. 

27 Ex inf. Mrs. Maxwell. 

28 Lond. Gaz. 1876, p. 5909. 

29 Probably A. E. or A. J. Purdie; see also p. 319. 

30 Information about the building is taken from ‘Bos- 
worth as I knew It’ (1942) and ‘St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church’ (1944), unpublished essays by Mrs. O. Turville- 
Petre at Bosworth Hall. 
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In 1936 Colonel O. H. P. Turville-Petre con- 
veyed a house in trust as a presbytery.3! 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. Although 
no conventicles were reported in 1669, Roger 
Buswell’s house was licensed as a dissenters’ meet- 
ing-place in 1672; 4 nonconformists were reported 
in 1676.32 During the 18th century several different 
houses were licensed as meeting-places, in 1717, 
1718, 1726, 1744, 1780, and 1794.33 The meeting- 
house serving several denominations described by 
Throsby in 1789 was perhaps the ‘new building’ 
registered in 1785.34 By the early 19th century 
only two denominations persisted, Methodists and 
Particular Baptists. The former used the chapel 
next door to 27 High Street, which may be ‘the 
chapel of Nathaniel Shenton’ registered in 1808,35 
but this was abandoned when the present Metho- 
dist chapel on Welford Road by the Green was 
erected in 1913.3 The sect of Particular Baptists 
founded here in 1793 did not erect their present 
chapel in Berridge’s Lane until 1807.37 This chapel 
is a plain building of red brick with burnt headers 
and round-headed windows. It was altered and 
refitted internally in the second half of the 19th 
century. On the west wall are two plaques to former 
resident ministers, Michael Shore (1812-69) and 
Richard Lowe (d. 1904). There is a minister’s house 
beside the chapel. The present schoolroom was 
built in 1905 over the former burial ground. 


SCHOOLS. A grammar school, founded according 
to local tradition in the late 16th century, was 
reported to be in a chapel on the north side of the 
parish church in 1619.38 There was a graduate 
master in 1638.39 The school was apparently moved 
to the south chancel aisle in 1683.4° In 1720 the 
master taught 30 children and was provided with 
a house and a salary of £16 a year.#! The school was 
therefore probably supported by church rates and 
subscriptions. The first endowment was the be- 
quest of John Bryan who, by will proved 1724, 
left some land, the rent arising from which was to be 
used to teach 2 or 3 children to read and learn the 
catechism. In 1797 the archdeacon recommended 
that the school, which was still in the south chancel 
aisle, should be moved from the church to a house 
in the village.43 It is not known whether this was 


31 Char. Com. files, 124935. 

32 T.L.A.S. vi. 299; xxv. 130; Original Recs. of Early 
Nonconformity, ed. G. L. Turner, ii. 768; Assoc. Archit. 
Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 245. 

33 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, mm. 1-3. 

34 Ibid. m. 1; Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 204. 

35 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/197; Docs. at 
Husbands Bosworth Rectory, Lease (1790-1813) to 
N. Shenton for building brick-kiln. 

36 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 112. 

37 White, Dir. Leics. (1875), 247; Lond. Gaz. 1875, p. 
3101. 

38 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2. 

39 Brit. Jnl. of Educ. Studies, tii. 52, 56n. 

40° See pp. 35-36: 

41 [Thomas Cox], Magna Britannia (1720-31), ii. 
1393; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 245, for the 
notes in Wake’s Speculum, 1705-16. 

42 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 238. 

43 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22, p. 165. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 467; Digest of Returns to Cttee. on 
Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, p. 455 (1819), ix (1). 

45 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 122. 

46 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 487; 32nd Rep. Com. 
Char. Pt. 5, 238. 
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done, but in 1798 and 1819 a master was being 
supported out of Bryan’s charity to teach 10 boys.44 
J. T. Maine, rector from 1828, built a schoolroom 
and taught in it.45 In 1833 39 boys and 3 girls 
attended this school. All paid fees except 12 poor 
boys whom another master, rewarded with a salary 
out of Bryan’s charity, taught in his own house.*® 
By 1836 no schoolroom existed.47 

By 1857 a National school had been established, 
the master being paid out of the Bryan trust.48 
Thanks to the efforts of G. W. Phipps, rector from 
1856 to 1898, a new National school was opened in 
1858 with the aid of government grants. An infants’ 
room was added in 1860. The school benefited from 
capitation grants for many years*+? and, owing to its 
good reputation, drew children from neighbouring 
villages, so that by 1871 the average attendance was 
103.5° A rebuilding programme aided by govern- 
ment grant in 1902 increased the accommodation; 
the average attendance in 1906 was 130.5! After 
1923 the school carried a ‘Senior Top’ for the 
seniors from reorganized junior schools in neigh- 
bouring villages, but in 1931 all seniors were trans- 
ferred to Lutterworth.52 The average attendance 
of the juniors that remained was 83 in 1933 and 80 
in 1950.53 Husbands Bosworth National School 
chose ‘controlled’ status in January 1952 as ‘Hus- 
bands Bosworth (C. of E.) School’, and Bryan’s 
charity was applied to the upkeep of the school- 
master’s house.5+ 

In 1831 Miss M. F. Turville of Husbands Bos- 
worth Hall established a school for Roman Catholic 
children in a house opposite the south porch of the 
parish church. The school contained 20 children 
in 1833, 15 in 1871, and 12 in 1906.55 It was closed 
in 1907 after the Board of Education had withdrawn 
recognition.5° In 1833, apart from the Church and 
the R.C. schools, there were 6 other private day 
schools educating a total of 34 boys and 69 girls at 
their parents’ expense.57 


CHARITIES. The charities of Erasmus Smith,58 
Bryan,5° and ‘Turville-Petre®° have been referred to 
above. In addition to his gift for the benefit of the 
glebe®! Sir Roger Smith, also in 1648, settled in 
trust 4 a. of land, the profits of which were to be 
used in buying coals for the poor. In 1836 the rent 
was sufficient for the purchase of 14 tons. In 


47 Char. Com. files, 4105. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1862 [3007], p. 549, 
H.C. (1862), xlii; 1876 [C. 1780-I], p. 817, H.C. (1877), 
xxix; Sch. Acct. Bk. 1841-74 (Par. Docs.). 

50 Returns relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, p. 204 
(1871), lv. 

5t Sch. Building Grants [Cd. 1336], p. 77, H.C. (1902), 
Ixxvii; Return of Non-Provided Schs. H.C. 178, p. 22 
(1906), Ixxxvil. 

52 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 Feb. 1931. 

53 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933; MS. History (1950) for Women’s Institute by the 
late Miss Marsh. 

54 Ex inf. the rector. 

58 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 487; Return of Non- 
Provided Schs. 35; Returns relating to Elem. Educ. 204. 

5® Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 14 Nov. 1906; 8 May 1907; 
4 Aug. 1907. 

57 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 487. 

See p. 35. 
See above. 
See above. 
See p. 34. 
32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 
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1955 the rent was £4 and was joined with the £2 
14s. dividend from F. Turville’s coal charity to pro- 
vide gifts of ros. in lieu of coal to the poor.® Sir 
Roger Smith also devised, by will proved 1656, a 
rent-charge of £8 to the poor. In 1836 this was 
spent in clothing and flannel.®+ In 1955 the rent was 
distributed with the {2 dividend from the gifts of 
Smith and others in calico tickets to 32 recipients. 
Before 1789 several pieces of land had been given 
by unknown persons for the repair of the parish 
road. By the inclosure award of that year these 
were exchanged for the Causeway Land near 
Bosworth tollgate. Its rent in 1836 was £6 Ios. 
which was always applied in accordance with the 
donor’s intentions.°° After the County Council 
assumed responsibility for the roads the income 
was spent in additional work.°7 In 1951 the Air 
Ministry purchased the lands for £75 which, in- 
vested in stock, yielded £3 5s. In 1955 and for several 
preceding years no payments had been made.°® 
Before 1672 a Mr. Gill of London conveyed to the 
town of Bosworth a house and some lands, whose 
rents were to be given to the poor. These were 
knownas Poor’s Land. By the inclosure award of 1765 
the lands were exchanged for lands lying in East 
Field. Before 1836 the greater part of the new lands 
had been allotted among 44 poor labourers, and the 
rents, £7, were then being divided among such poor 


as had no portion of land. The income from one 
acre, let as an osier bed, was distributed with the 
calico charities.6? The land was sold to the Air 
Ministry in 1951 for £465 and the proceeds 
invested in stock which yielded £20. In 1955 the 
sum of £19 was divided between 19 poor people.7° 

Before 1836 one Smith and 5 others had left 
£50. In 1836 these gifts were thought to be repre- 
sented by £76 stock, the income of which was spent 
on clothing for the poor.7! 

Thomas Blakesley, by will proved 1720, charged 
his land in Husbands Bosworth with the payment 
of 1s. weekly for 12 penny loaves to be given every 
Sunday to the poor, preferably to those who had 
been to church.7? The rent-charge was being paid 
in 1954 when 2 recipients shared bread worth 
£3 6s. In some years less was given.73 

A second bread charity was established when 
John Horton, by will dated 1751, gave £300, the 
interest to be used for bread for the poor. In 1836 
when this had been added to Blakesley’s charity 
28 twopenny loaves were distributed after divine 
service.7* In 1955 this bread charity yielded £8 
and in the same year 7 beneficiaries had bread worth 
£13 from accumulated funds.75 

By will dated 1829 Francis Fortescue Turville 
left £100 in trust to provide coal for the poor. In 
1955 it yielded {£2 145.76 


GREAT BOWDEN 


GREAT BOWDEN village lies on the south-east 
border of Leicestershire, about sixteen miles from 
Leicester. On the south and south-east the ancient 
parish of Great Bowden was bounded by the River 
Welland, which was and largely remains the boun- 
dary between Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire. In shape the parish was compact and approxi- 
mately rectangular. The ancient parish formerly 
contained, besides Great Bowden, two dependent 
chapelries, St. Mary in Arden and Market Harbor- 
ough. The connexions between the mother church 
and the two chapels are discussed elsewhere.! St. 
Mary’s chapelry included dispersed houses and their 
attached lands in Little Bowden township, which 
was originally in Northamptonshire; the rest of the 
township lay in the parish of St. Nicholas, Little 
Bowden.” For civil purposes Little Bowden town- 
ship seems always to have formed a single unit, and 
for such matters it had no connexion with Great 
Bowden. Harborough was a separate township 
within Great Bowden parish as early as 1254,3 and 
was always independent for civil purposes.4 St. 
Mary’s chapelry never formed a separate civil unit. 
The part that lay outside Little Bowden was in- 
cluded in Great Bowden township, which formed a 
separate unit for civil purposes comprising the whole 


Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 
Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 240-1. 
Char. Com. files, 71541. 

Ibid. G. 192. 

32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 
Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 
Ibid. 238. 

Char. Com. files, G. 192. 
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ancient parish except Harborough and the lands 
in Northamptonshire attached to St. Mary’s. By 
1881 Harborough was considered to be a separate 
civil parish.5 

Under the Local Government Act of 1888 a large 
part of Little Bowden, including the village, was 
transferred to Leicestershire by 1891. The part of 
Little Bowden that remained in Northamptonshire 
was transferred to Great Oxendon civil parish. In 
1895 Market Harborough Urban District was 
created, to include the whole of Great Bowden 
ancient parish, including Harborough, and all of 
Little Bowden that was in Leicestershire. In 1927 
Great and Little Bowden were absorbed into 
Market Harborough civil parish, which thus be- 
came co-extensive with the urban district. In 
1924 a small part of Lubenham parish was trans- 
ferred to Great Bowden.° In 1935 two small areas of 
Market Harborough Urban District, which had 
formerly lain in Great Bowden ancient parish, were 
transferred to Foxton and Lubenham respectively, 
and small areas of Foxton and Lubenham were 
transferred to Harborough.7 

The area of Great Bowden ancient parish, not 
including the lands in Northamptonshire attached to 
St. Mary’s, was 3,120 acres. 


74 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 239. 

75 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

76 Tbid. 4105, G. 192. 

1 See pp. 47, 144. 

2 The history of Little Bowden is reserved for treatment 
as part of Northants. 

3 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 221. 

4 See p. 143. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 188. 

7 Co. of Leic. Review Order, 1935. 

8 Census, 1871. 


6 Ibid. 
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In 1086 Great Bowden was the centre of a large 
soke, which included lands in twelve other Leicester- 
shire villages.9 ‘The origin of the soke is unknown, 
but it seems to have existed under Edward the Con- 
fessor.1° Great Bowden soke is mentioned in 1173," 
but not subsequently. Nothing is known of its 
organization. Part of its territories evolved into a 
separate entity known as the soke of Stretton.!? 
So far as can be discovered the remaining lands 
outside Great Bowden parish had ceased to have 
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any connexion with Great Bowden by 1200, but 
Great Bowden was still said to be ancient royal 
demesne in 1247.13 In 1605 James I confirmed the 
manorial tenants’ immunity from subscribing to the 
maintenance of the knights of the shire while Parlia- 
ment was sitting. 

In this article Great Bowden township is dealt with 
first, followed by an account of St. Mary in Arden. 
The history of Market Harborough forms a separate 
article. 


GREAT BOWDEN 


The south and south-west parts of Great Bowden 
township are mostly occupied by the modern sub- 
urbs of Market Harborough, which have spread as 
far west as the boundary between Great Bowden and 
Lubenham. The remainder of the township was 
mostly meadow and pasture in 1957. Much of the 
township lies low in the Welland valley, but in the 
west the land rises to over 400 ft. 

The underlying soil is mainly a stiff blue clay of 
the Middle Lias series, with some scattered pockets 
of gravel. The surface soil is yellow boulder clay, 
containing many erratic boulders. Along the Welland 
and along the Langton brook at the northern edge 
of the township there are stretches of alluvium. 
In 1957 those parts of the parish which had not been 
built over were mostly used as pasture for beef 
cattle. 

Great Bowden village lies in the south-east part 
of the township, about 500 yds. from the River 
Welland. The village is linked with Northampton- 
shire by a bridge, probably already existing in 
1523'5 and mentioned in 1636.!° The bridge was 
rebuilt in 1821 and again in 1900.'7 The main road 
from Harborough to Leicester crosses the western 
part of the township,'® but does not go through the 
village. In 1832 nearly a mile of this road was re- 
constructed to give an easier gradient at Gallow 
Hill,'9 and the old road can be seen alongside it 
further east. The branch canal from Foxton to 
Harborough also passes through the township.?° 
Two railways, from Leicester and from Stamford, 
enter the township from the north and run through 
it to Market Harborough station. The line then 
continues southward across the Welland. There is 
no station at Great Bowden, and although Har- 
borough station is within the township it lies in 
Harborough’s suburbs and serves that town.?! 
North of the station there are marshalling yards. 

The recorded population was 49 in 1086.7? In 
1327 Great Bowden seems to have been slightly 
smaller, though perhaps wealthier, than Har- 
borough.3 In 1377 there were 107 taxpayers. In 
1670 there were 96 houses assessed for hearth tax, 


9 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

10 Tbid. 

1 Pipe R. 1173 (P.R.S. xix), 181. 

12 See pp. 109, 262. 

13 Bk. of Fees, 1393. 

14 Bodl. MS. Carte 78, f. 98. 

1s Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 222. 

16 Leic. City Mun. Room, 46/28/434/9. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 89; ex inf. Mr. J. C. Barlow of Har- 
borough. 

18 For this road, see p. 136. 

19 L.R.O. plan deposited by turnpike trustees. 

20 See p. 136. 


and 40 were exempt because of poverty. Great 
Bowden was then still not much smaller than Har- 
borough. There were 363 communicants in 1676,?4 
and 150-60 families in the early 18th century.%5 
In 1801 the population of Great Bowden township 
was 783. During the 1gth century it rose steadily to 
2,250 in 1891. In the next twenty years it almost 
doubled, largely because of Harborough’s expan- 
sion into Great Bowden.?° 

Great Bowden seems to have had no street lamps 
until 1885, when 50 oil lamps were provided by the 
local board of health.27 In 1890 it was decided to 
install gas lamps.?8 The first systematic sewerage 
scheme was carried out in 1886.29 Piped water was 
first supplied in 1890.3° 

The road linking Market Harborough with Great 
Bowden is built up for almost its entire length, 
mostly with detached houses built since rgoo. It 
enters Great Bowden at the south end of the Green, 
a large open area which forms the centre of the village. 
North of this stands the church and the glebe house. 
Dingley Road skirts the south side of the churchyard 
and leads south-eastwards across the Welland into 
Northamptonshire. Main Street runs due west from 
the Green, crossing the railway and leading past 
Upper Green to the west end of the village. From 
this point Burnmill Lane, still an open road at its 
northern end, leads south to Market Harborough. 
Leicester Lane continues westwards, crosses the 
canal and finally, as a little-used minor road, joins 
the main Market Harborough to Leicester road near 
Gallow Hill. Near the east end of Main Street two 
roads, Manor Road and Langton Road, lead north- 
wards and later join to form the road to Thorpe 
Langton. In this area are the remains of some old 
mud houses, probably those mentioned in 1849.3! 
Knights End is a cul-de-sac at the south-east corner 
of the Green, mostly built up with early-19th-cen- 
tury brick cottages. Nether Green, a group of larger 
houses and outbuildings, lies north of the church. 

The Green is a large irregularly-shaped open 
space, intersected by roads which divide it into 
several subsidiary greens. One of these is still known 


21 On railways, see p. 136. 
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28 Ibid. 20. 

29 Ibid. 35. 
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31 See p. 41. 
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as Stocks Green from the village stocks which 
stood there.3 Church Green lies to the north. South 
of it is Pond Green, where a large pond was filled 
up in 1928. This was supplied by a stream known as 
Gunsbrook which formerly flowed through the 
village but which is now enclosed in ditches and an 
underground culvert.33 Near the pond is the former 
smithy and blacksmith’s house, a timber-framed 
range with brick-filled panels. It was probably 
built late in the 17th century and was extensively re- 
stored in 1958. ‘he houses surrounding the Green 
are of all periods with early-19th-century brick 
cottages predominating. As a whole it still retains 
its village character. On the east side no. 43 has a 
timber-framed upper story with an overhanging 
gable-end. The ground floor is of ironstone with 
stone-mullioned windows and an original doorway. 
A beam internally is dated 1664 with initials R.B. and 
s.B. The building contains no original chimney and 
was probably part of a larger house of which a wing 
was demolished when the late-19gth-century cottages 
were built next door. Evidently this combination of 
ironstone and timber was a usual method of building 
on the fringe of the stone belt in the mid-17th 
century. Examples exist in Main Street (see below), 
in Manor Road, and on the west side of Church 
Green. Old photographs show similar houses with 
thatched roofs and overhanging gables.3+ One 
group to the west of Church Green was demolished 
in 1900 when Bishop’s House was built on the site 
by John Henry Stokes.35 Bishop’s House and the 
adjacent Green Lodge are two large detached 
residences belonging to the period when many 
houses in the village were built or altered for use as 
hunting-boxes. Green Lodge, a particularly ornate 
example of Edwardian architecture, occupies the 
site of the former Congregational chapel.3¢ To the 
north of it is Welham Bush Farm. The farm-house, 
also at one time a hunting-box,37 is a brick house 
of c. 1800 with an earlier gabled wing of ironstone. 
At some later date38 a second stone gable was built 
and a covered gateway formed between the two. 
The village hall, built in 1902,39 is on the east side 
of the Green. 

The former glebe house, now known as the Old 
Rectory, was evidently the most important house in 
the village before the 19th century. In the late 18th 
century the tenant was Henry Shuttleworth.*° Since 
1926 it has been the property of the farmer who 
occupies it.41 The house is of two stories and attics 
and is built largely of ironstone. It was formerly 
H-shaped in plan, consisting of a central range with 
north and south cross-wings, but the east end of the 
north wing has been demolished. The surviving 
features do not suggest that the present house was 
built before the late 17th century, but the base of the 
walls may be older.4# In the angle of the north 
wing is a massive chimney, beyond which the 
building has been demolished, and this may rep- 
resent the oldest part of the house. The entrance 


32 Ex inf. Mr. J. C. Davies, who has also supplied infor- 
mation about several buildings. 

33 Ex inf. Mr. Davies and Mr. John March of Gt. 
Bowden. 

34 Penes Mr. March. 

35 Ex inf. Mr. March. 36 Ex inf. Mr. March. 

37 Leic. Advertiser, 13 Dec. 1958. 

38 Probably in 1811, a date which appears on the gable. 

39 Date on building. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 474 and plate lxxii. 
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front faces west and is flanked by the gables of the 
two cross-wings. The south wing was remodelled in 
the first half of the 18th century. Internally it 
contains a remarkable open circular staircase, 
supported by a central newel which rises to the attic 
floor. ‘The south front, facing the churchyard, has 
seven windows to the first floor and a central door- 
way with a rusticated surround. Four dormer 
windows have been removed since the 18th century 
and the front has been rough-cast.#? On the west side 
several of the 17th-century mullioned and _ tran- 
somed windows have been replaced by sashes, and 
a late-18th-century fanlight has been inserted. 
There is a mud wall between the garden and the 
churchyard, and one of the outbuildings is partly 
mud-built. Near the house are 18th-century brick 
walls and gate piers with ball finials. 

Nether Green Lodge (a nursing home in 1958) 
was built c. 1908 by J. H. Stokes for his own occu- 
pation. It is a large gabled house of ironstone 
in the local 17th-century style. ‘The Grange, al- 
though it contains a beam dated 1567, was apparently 
rebuilt in the early 19th century. Nether House was 
a relatively small residence of the early or mid-1gth 
century, enlarged later but never of impressive 
proportions. It was occupied by J. H. Stokes c. 
1900 when the extensive stabling was built for his 
horses.44 After 1923 it became the residence of the 
master of the Fernie Hunt.45 It was damaged by 
fire c. 1950 and was later acquired by a firm of 
brush manufacturers who in 1958 were using part 
of the outbuildings as a factory. The stables then 
remained the property of the Fernie Hunt, as did 
the kennels which were built to the north of the 
house in 1923-4. 

There are a number of old houses between the 
Green and the west end of the village. The earliest 
is probably Tudor House in Manor Road, at one 
time divided into two cottages but restored in 1955 
to form a single house.‘° It is of three bays and con- 
tains two cruck trusses, probably medieval in origin. 
The front is faced with stone, partly dating from 
1955, carrying a date tablet of 1746. The features 
suggest, however, that the stonework is of the 17th 
century and the tablet a later addition. No. 55 
Main Street, known as the Old Bakery, consists of 
a two-bay range, faced with 18th-century brickwork, 
and a cross-wing with its overhanging gable-end 
facing the road. The former may have been a single- 
story structure, open to the roof, perhaps dating 
from the 16th century. Its central truss is of the 
raised cruck type and has chamfered timbers. The 
cross-wing is probably of later date and has an iron- 
stone lower story with timber-framing above. It 
appears that after the middle of the 17th century 
timber-framed upper stories were abandoned in 
this district and the houses were built completely of 
ironstone. Brick came into general use in the 18th 
century. Stone House in Main Street has an iron- 
stone wing dated 1671 and, at right angles to it, 


41 Ex inf. Mr. March; see p. 43. 

42 The plan is consistent with a timber-framed or partly 
timber-framed building of 10 bays as described in 1638 
(see p. 43), but a major reconstruction appears to have 
taken place c. 1700. 

43 See plate facing p. 27. For another view, see Nichols, 
Leics. ii, plate Ixxil. 

44 Ex inf. Mr. March. 

45 C, Simpson, Harboro’ Country, 230-1. 

46 Ex inf. the present occupier. 
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a brick addition of 1773. The walls of the stone 
wing were evidently raised in brickwork at the later 
date. Old Hall is an ironstone house of c. 1700 with 
alterations and additions dated 1864. The Westerby- 
Basset beagles were kept here in 1958 and the house 
was occupied by the master.47 Upper Green Farm 
has an ironstone front dated 1674. There are several 
houses in the village which have been largely re- 
built but contain carved beams of an earlier date. 
These include a house in Manor Road (1598) and 
a cottage in Leicester Lane (1638). Upper House at 
Upper Green is a large residence built in 1879 with 
additions of 1911. At the extreme west end of the 
village, adjacent to the canal, is Bowden Hall, of 
which the outbuildings are said to incorporate the 
Britannia Inn, which served the former canal 
wharf.48 The house is a stucco mansion built c. 
1860, although the style is earlier. It was built by 
William Hay (d. 1878). His son W. H. Hay (d. 1924) 
was regarded for many years as the squire of the 
village.+9 In 1958 the house was occupied by his 
daughters. 

A row of brick cottages in Leicester Lane is 
known as Navvies’ Row and was built to house 
workmen at the time of the railway alterations of 
1884.59 Nine pairs of Council houses were built at 
Upper Green between 1948 and 1950 and 7 pairs 
in Harborough Road in 1952. 


MANOR. The manors of Great Bowden and 
Market Harborough appear always to have been 
held by the same lords, and the descent of both 
manors is given below.5! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086, the king’s hold- 
ing of g} carucates had land for 2 ploughs in demesne, 
and the demesne was worth 4os.; 13 socmen, 8 
villeins, and 16 bordars had 134 ploughs and ren- 
dered 30s. a year. On Robert de Buci’s holding of 
3 carucates there was 1 plough in demesne, and 4 
villeins and 8 bordars had 2 ploughs; there were 
15 a. of meadow; the value had increased from ros. 
before the Conquest to 205.5? 

In the 14th and 15th centuries there were three 
principal fields in Great Bowden. A fourth and 
apparently smaller field was mentioned in the 15th 
century.53 The common rights enjoyed, or claimed, 
by the inhabitants of Harborough in Great Bowden 
fields are discussed elsewhere.5+ During the 17th 
and 18th centuries parts of the open fields were used 
as leys.55 An Act passed in 1776 authorizing the 
inclosure of Great Bowden was not opposed in 
Parliament.5° Under the award of 177757 the tithes 
of the open fields, except those from a small area 
where the Rector of Church Langton was entitled to 
some tithes, were commuted.58 The total area in- 


47 Leic. Advertiser, 13 Dec. 1958. 

48 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 474. 

49 Ex inf. Miss Hay; E. E. Farquharson, Hist. of Gt. 
Bowden, 11. 

50 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 120. 

5t See p. 138. 

52 V7.C)H. Leics. 1. 308, 333: 

53 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 161, 174, 186, 
196, 197; B.M. Add. Roll 6108. 

54 See p. 141. 

55 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/92, 94; 1 D.50/5/36, 
37; 10 D.52/34. 

56 C.F. xxxv. 699, 783. 
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closed was 2,982a. The joint lords of the manor 
received a very small allotment, of just over an acre, 
for their manorial rights. The largest allotment was 
the 525a. awarded to the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Church, Oxford, as impropriators of the 
rectory. No other landowner was allotted as much 
as 200a. but three were allotted between 100 and 
200 a. There were numerous small allotments, includ- 
ing just over 50 of under 5a. Certainly no single 
landowner occupied a dominant position. After the 
inclosure much of Great Bowden was used for pas- 
ture, and in 1801 there was less than 150 a. of arable.59 
Since that time Great Bowden has chiefly been used 
for grazing. 

In the earlier rgth century the condition of the 
labouring population at Great Bowden seems to have 
been unsatisfactory. Expenditure on poor relief 
reached a high level at the beginning of the century. 
In 1849 it was reported that there was severe over- 
crowding in the village, and that there were 42 
cottages, mostly of mud, and all unfit for habitation. 
These had originally been built on waste land 
by labourers, but had been taken over by the parish 
when their builders needed poor relief.®' ‘There 
were no public sewers and no adequate water supply. 
The village’s two public pumps had long been un- 
usable.®2 It is evident that public services in the 
township were inadequate, though probably no 
worse than in most other rural areas at the period. 
No real improvements were made until a local 
board of health was set up in 1880.® Steps were 
then taken to provide a piped water supply and a 
drainage system.®* Since about 1900 Great Bowden 
has to a large extent become a residential suburb of 
Harborough. 

A glue factory at Gallow Hill on the western 
boundary of the parish was owned by Charles 
Massey & Son Ltd. from 1904 until the firm’s amal- 
gamation with British Glues & Chemicals Ltd. in 
1922. The factory was still operating in 1959. The 
buildings lie beside the canal and on the line of the 
old turnpike road from Harborough to Leicester. 
The former Gallow Hill Inn, a brick building of the 
early 19th century, is used as a house and office 
by the company.® 


MILLS. A windmill at Great Bowden was amongst 
the property which John Kelyng was licensed in 
1473 to alienate as an endowment for his chantry.®° 
In 1548 the king granted it to Robert and Fride- 
swide Strelley. It was then said to have been blown 
down.°7 In 1543 a windmill in South Field was 
leased by Francis Entwysell to William Beyerley for 
21 years.°§ This was presumably not the mill that had 
belonged to the chantry. The former chantry mill 
was sold in 1574 to Edward Griffin by William 
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Saville, Robert Strelley’s nephew and heir.®9 In 
1623 John Fish died possessed of a windmill at 
Great Bowden, held of John, Lord Stanhope,7° 
and a windmill there was conveyed in 1690 by 
Jeremiah Sprigg to Edward Sprigg.7! There was 
also a horse mill at Great Bowden, once belonging to 
Kelyng’s chantry and granted by the king to Robert 
Strelley in 1548.72 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The church- 
wardens of Great Bowden are mentioned in 1509,73 
and the constables in 1541.74 The establishment of a 
workhouse by 1802-3 was perhaps due to the great 
rise during the late 18th century in expenditure on 
poor relief, from {207 in the year ending Easter 
1775, to £882 for the year ending Easter 1803. 
There were 7 people in the workhouse in 1802-3, 
and 66 adults and 77 children received out-relief.75 
There are surviving churchwardens’ accounts for 
1849-1915, overseers’ accounts for 1718-51, 1756— 
62, 1802-14, and 1828-36, and vestry minutes for 
1818-83.76 In 1885 Great Bowden came under 
the jurisdiction of the Market Harborough and 
Great and Little Bowden local board of health, and 
subsequently it was included in the Market Har- 
borough Urban District.77 In 1927 Great Bowden 
civil parish was absorbed into Market Harborough 
civil parish.78 


CHURCH. The church at Great Bowden is first 
mentioned in about 1220, when it was said that 
besides the parish church there was another chapel 
or church with its own resident chaplain. Dependent 
on this chapel was another, at Harborough, also 
with its resident chaplain.79 Neither the dedication 
nor the situation of the first chapel is indicated, but 
clearly it was that later known as St. Mary in 
Arden. The history of St. Mary’s, and of Har- 
borough chapel, is discussed elsewhere.®° Vicars 
of Great Bowden, presented by the rector, are men- 
tioned in 1237-8, 1258, and 1266,°! but no vicarage 
seems to have been ordained. 

In 1546 the rectory was appropriated to Christ 
Church, Oxford, the rector having resigned shortly 
before.82 It was provided that the cure should 
be served by a vicar, with a yearly stipend of 
£13 6s. 8d., and that the poor were to have ros. alms 
a year.®3 In 1556 it was said that there was neither 
vicar nor rector at Great Bowden, and that the 
living had long been vacant;8+ it may have been 
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so ever since 1546. The terms of the appropriation 
never seem to have been carried out. In the late 
16th century there were separate curates for Great 
Bowden, St. Mary’s, and Market Harborough, 
and it does not appear that then, or subsequently, 
the curate of Great Bowden exercised any authority 
over the other two.’5 St. Mary’s and Harborough 
became virtually separate benefices.°° 

During the 19th century and before 1879 Great 
Bowden became a vicarage.87 In 1931 the benefice 
was united with that of Welham, a small village 
to the north.*® In rgo1 a considerable area in the 
south of Great Bowden was transferred to Har- 
borough for ecclesiastical purposes.®9 

About 1220 it was said that the advowson of 
Great Bowden belonged to the king, but that he had 
handed over the manor to William de Cantilupe 
and that it was not known whether William had 
obtained the advowson too.2° In 1237-8 and in 
1247, William’s son, also William, who was holding 
the manors of Bowden and Harborough during the 
king’s pleasure, was in possession of the advowson.% 
Whether it was ever in the hands of Gruffydd or 
of Queen Eleanor, both of whom in turn held the 
manors after the younger Cantilupe’s death,% is 
not known. After the queen’s death in 1290 the 
advowson was certainly held by the king, who 
presented in 1291.3 Subsequently, like the manors, * 
it was acquired by Queen Isabel, who presented in 
1328.°5 The advowson is not mentioned in Edward 
III’s grant of the manors to John of Eltham in 
1331, but it seems to have been included.9® The 
king’s grant of the manors to Geoffrey le Scrope, 
after John’s death, in 1336 again does not mention 
the advowson, but it was acquired by Scrope97 
and no doubt was considered as appurtenant to 
the manors. It remained in possession of Geoffrey’s 
heirs until it was forfeited in 1415 by Henry le 
Scrope.°8 The king then granted it to William 
Porter.99 Porter presented Robert Felton, who was 
duly instituted, but Porter’s right to present was 
contested by Scrope’s relict Margery, though it is 
not clear on what grounds. Felton resigned his 
benefice, obtained a new presentation from Margery 
le Scrope, and in 1416 was instituted for a second 
time.! When the next vacancy occurred in 1425, 
Porter again presented? and this time there seems to 
have been no opposition.3 Subsequently the patron- 
age, with the manors, was recovered by John le 
Scrope, who presented at the next vacancy in 1438.4 
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The advowson was held by the Scrope family until 
the death of Geoffrey le Scrope in 1517.5 On his 
death the manors were partitioned amongst several 
co-heirs® and the advowson seems to have been 
partitioned too. In 1533 Nicholas Strelley and his 
wife Elizabeth, Geoffrey’s niece, sold a fourth part 
of it to William Strangways, clerk.7 The whole of 
the advowson seems later to have been in the hands 
of Sir James Strangways the younger, Scrope’s 
great-nephew.® After Strangways’s death the advow- 
son passed to, or was claimed by, Robert Roos, his 
nephew and co-heir, who in 1543 sold it to Edward 
Griffin.? Disputes evidently arose about the division 
of Strangways’s property, and in 1543 an agreement 
was made between his heirs providing that the 
advowson should go to one of them, Sir William 
Malyvorie.!° This arrangement does not seem to 
have been carried out, and in 1545 it was delivered 
to Roos.!! Griffin’s possession thus for the first 
time became secure, and four months later he 
granted the advowson to Thomas, Lord Wriothes- 
ley, the Chancellor;!? he a few weeks later granted it 
with other property to the king.'3 In 1546 the king 
granted the advowson to Christ Church, Oxford." 
This grant leaves no doubt that the advowson 
belonged to Christ Church, which in fact presented 
regularly until the 19th century, except for the period 
of the Civil War and Interregnum.'> Nevertheless, 
the advowson was listed amongst the property 
which John, Lord Stanhope, granted to the king in 
1611, and received back.!® The advowson remained 
in the hands of Christ Church until it was trans- 
ferred to the Bishop of Peterborough in 1879,!7 and 
upon the establishment of the See of Leicester in 
1926 to the Bishop of Leicester. After the union 
with Welham in 1931, however, the bishop presented 
for two turns, and the Lord Chancellor, formerly 
patron of Welham, for one.!8 

In 1254 Great Bowden rectory was assessed at 
£20,!9 and in 1291 at £37 6s. 8d.2° In 1535 it was 
valued at £53 8s. tod. net.2! A valuation.of the 
rectory made not long after its appropriation to 
Christ Church gives its gross yearly value as {54 and 
its net value, after deducting stipends to curates at 
Great Bowden, St. Mary’s, and Harborough, and 
other expenses, as {25 8s. 1o}d.22 In 1614 the 
rectory was said to be worth £350 in an average 
year; this was apparently the gross value.3 

Great Bowden inclosure award?‘ allotted to the 


5 Ibid. 91, 94-95, 101, 106; Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 
230. 

5 See p. 130: 

7 C.P. 25(2)/51/370/5; L. & P. Hen. VIII, vii, p. 55. 

8 C.P. 25(2)/52/375/23. 

9 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 233. 

LOM ens VAT. xix (1) ps 13 

11 Tbid. xx (1), p. 58. 

12 Tbid. p. 329. 

13 Ibid. pp. 410, 524. 

"* Ibid. xxi (2), pp. 334-5, 337-8. 

1s Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 246; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 475-6. In 1656 the advowson was conveyed by 
Charles, Lord Stanhope, to John Bliss, with the manors: 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 237. 

1 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 236. 

17 Lond. Gaz. 1879, p. 1863. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 673, 675; Leic. Dioc. Cal. 
(1957), 79. 

19 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 259. 

20 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 

22 Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Deeds, Valuation of 
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Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, as rectors, 73 
a. in respect of 2 yardlands of glebe, and 452 a. in 
commutation of tithes from the open fields and from 
some of the houses and old inclosures. The other 
houses and old inclosures in Great Bowden and 
Harborough remained liable to tithe until 1844, 
when the tithes were commuted for £7 a year.*5 At 
the time of the inclosure award there was in North 
Field a furlong called Towcroft in which the tithes 
were divided between the Rector of Great Bowden 
and the Rector of Church Langton. From part of the 
furlong all the great tithes and half of the small tithes 
were payable to the Rector of Church Langton, 
and half the small tithes only to the Rector of Great 
Bowden, while for the rest of the furlong the 
position was reversed. Little Bowden was inclosed 
in 1779 and the award allotted 83a. to Christ 
Church in commutation of the tithes from that part 
of the open fields lying in St. Mary’s chapelry, and 
just under one acre in commutation of the tithes 
from the old inclosures of the chapelry.2° At the 
beginning of the 19th century the rectory was said 
to be worth more than £1,000 a year.?7 

The former glebe house of Great Bowden rectory 
stands immediately to the north of the church.?8 In 
1510 the Rectory seems to have been on the same 
site,29 and it is possible that some parts of the present 
fabric date from before the appropriation in 1546. 
The glebe house is mentioned in 1638. It was then 
said to have ten bays of building, besides barns, and 
was evidently a large house,3° but how far the existing 
structure dates from that time is uncertain. 

After the appropriation of this rich living the 
curates appear to have been very badly paid. At the 
appropriation in 1546 it was provided that the 
rectors should pay the vicar £13 6s. 8d.3! This never 
seems to have been done and in the late 16th century 
there was a curate at Great Bowden being paid 
£10 a year.32 In 1603 and in 1614 the curate was 
said to be receiving the same stipend.33 In 1626, 
and again in 1638, he was said to have a stipend of 
£20 a year.3+ In 1662 the curate had {£30 a year.35 

Great Bowden was augmented in 1776 by grants 
of £200 from Queen Anne’s Bounty and £200 from 
Dr. Stratford’s trustees.3° In 1814 it was augmented 
by a Parliamentary grant of £600.37 In 1833 the 
living was further augmented by a Parliamentary 
grant of {200 and a grant of the same amount from 
the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church.38 In 1836 


Gt. Bowden Rectory. 

23 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G& Papers, xxix. 164. 

24 Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award, penes Mkt. Harborough 
U.D.C.; see p. 41. 

25 1..R.O. Market Harborough Tithe Award. 

26 Little Bowden Inclosure Award, penes Mkt. Har- 
borough U.D.C. 

27 W. Harrod, Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, tot. 

28 For a description of the building, see p. 40. 

29 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 111. 

30 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/93. 

31 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), pp. 337-8. 

32 Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Deeds, 
of Gt. Bowden Rectory. 

33 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxix. 164; Mkt. 
Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 11. 

34 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, 100; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
1 D.41/18/4, m. 11. 

35 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 12. 

36 C, Hodgson, Acct. of Augmentation of Small Livings 
(1 B45), {pp pp. clxxii, cccxxv. 

37 [bid. 


Valuation 


38 Ibid. App., pp. ccxvii, cccxxv. 
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Queen Anne’s Bounty and Christ Church made 
grants of the same sum each to the benefice.39 

In 1472 John Kelyng, Rector of Great Bowden, 
obtained a licence to alienate lands up to a yearly 
value of 10 marks to endow a chantry in Great 
Bowden church, for a chaplain who was to pray for 
the souls of himself, the king and queen, and others.4° 
In 1473 Kelyng obtained a second licence, empower- 
ing him to grant the chaplain of his chantry a wind- 
mill and 120 a. of land at Bowden and Harborough 
in part satisfaction of his previous licence.*! ‘The 
chantry was set up in St. Mary’s chapel in Great 
Bowden church.#? In 1535 it had a net revenue 
of £8 12s. 2d.43 In 1544 the king granted the ad- 
vowson to John, Lord Russell, and Roger Clarke.44 
It is not known how the king acquired the advowson. 
Immediately after this grant Russell and Clarke 
obtained a licence to alienate the advowson to 
Robert Strelley.45 It is probable that the alienation 
was carried out, for in 1548 the chantry’s con- 
fiscated property was granted to Strelley.+° 

One of the chantry priests, William Sotherey, 
by his will proved in 1523 left land to the yearly 
value of ros. to found an obit in Great Bowden 
church.47 The land was seized by the Crown and 
granted in 1549 to Edward Pease and James Wylson 
of London,#® who sold it to Robert Strelley.49 
In 1547 there was a house at Great Bowden forming 
the endowment of St. Sepulchre’s light in the 
parish church and producing a revenue of 2s. 
yearly.5° In 1549 the house was granted to Pease and 
Wylson, who sold it also to Robert Strelley.5! 

The medieval rectors of Great Bowden were 
sometimes, perhaps usually, absentees. Robert of 
St. Albans, presented to the benefice in 1291, was 
a royal clerk and a pluralist, and not in priest’s 
orders.52 His successor, John of Melbourn, was only 
an acolyte when instituted in 132853 and is known to 
have been absent for at least 3 years.5+ Geoffrey le 
Scrope, instituted in 1365, was a wealthy and well 
connected pluralist.55 His successor was Richard le 
Scrope, rector 1378-84, a pluralist and later Arch- 
bishop of York.5® The next rector, John of Clare 
(1384-91), was also non-resident.5? William Wol- 
stanton (1391-1403) was buried at Great Bowden, 
and may have resided,5* but his successor, William 
Hose or Hussey, was an absentee,5? and so were 
John Kelyng, rector 1463~—74,°° and John Chambers, 
presented in 1508.6 In 1518 it was reported that the 
rector, who may then have been Polydore Vergil, 
the historian, had never been to his benefice, and 
that the rectory house was very dilapidated.© In 
1556, after the appropriation, it was said that the 
living had been long vacant and without either rector 
or vicar.® 

39 C. Hodgson, Acct. of Augmentation of Small Livings 
(1845), App., Pp. CCXxXi, CcCCxxv. 
° Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 7358. 
Ibid. 368. 
L. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 496. 
Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 163. 
L. & P. Hen. VII, xix (1), p. 496. 
Ibid. p. 506. 
Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 126. 
Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 223-4. 
Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 47. 
Ibid. 1555-7, 266-7. 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & es Xxx. 567. 
Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 266-7; 1549-51, 
Rosalind M. T. Hill, R. and Reg. we Bishop Oliver 
Sutton, i. 198-200. 
53 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 36. 
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About 1780 the incumbent of Great Bowden was 
living at Dingley (Northants.), a few miles away.®+ In 
1832 the archdeacon recorded that services were 
held at Great Bowden once every other Sunday, 
and communion was celebrated once a year only. 
There were weekday services on Fridays in Lent. 
The minister lived at Stoke Albany (Northants.), 
about 5 miles away.®> Ten years later the position 
was little changed. The minister still lived outside 
the parish, though he had a resident curate.° 

The church of ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 
consists of a clerestoried nave with north and south 
aisles, a clerestoried chancel flanked by chapels 
forming continuations of the aisles, north and 
south porches, and a spired west tower. It is built 
of ironstone with limestone dressing. The oldest 
parts of the fabric date from the second half of the 
13th century when the main plan of the church was 
probably similar to the present one with the ex- 
ception of the north chapel. The chancel and the 
south chapel are much altered, but were originally 
of this date, and there is a single window with plate 
tracery near the west end of the south aisle. The 
arcade between chancel and chapel consists of two 
pointed arches resting on a low central pier and 
moulded responds. ‘The chancel has a 13th-century 
piscina in its south wall and a blocked doorway 
beside it. The tower, which is of two tall stages 
above a high plinth, was probably built fairly late 
in the 14th century. The lower stage has angle 
buttresses and above are tall two-light windows 
with Decorated tracery. The castellated and pin- 
nacled parapet is of limestone and is pierced by 
cruciform loops. Behind the parapet rises a short 
octagonal stone spire. Considerable alterations were 
made to the church in the 15th century when the 
aisles were raised and the three-bay arcades were 
rebuilt. Probably at the same time clerestories with 
square-headed windows were added to both nave 
and chancel. The north chapel, which has large 
square-headed windows and is separated from the 
chancel by an arcade similar to those of the nave, 
appears to be an addition entirely of the 15th century. 
It contains some original roof timbers and on its 
north wall the remains of a large fresco representing 
the Last Judgement. Most of the windows in other 
parts of the church are replacements of the 15th 
century and later. 

In 1639 it was said that the west end of the 
chancel was in disrepair and that the aisles and 
steeple needed attention.°7 In 1777 there was a 
crack from top to bottom of the tower and in the 
following year, although other defects had been 
made good, the crack was still there.°* New pews 
were installed in 1790 and it is evident that much 


54 [bid. 37. 55 Ibid. 40-43, 53-54, 60. 
56 Tbid. 62-63. 

57 Ibid. 64. 58 [bid. 73. 
59 Ibid. 77-78. 

60 Tbid. 94, 101. 

6t Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 8. 


Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 13; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxi. 323. 

63 Nichols, Leics. iv. 261. In Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 
to 1530, 111, this report was wrongly assigned to Wolsey’s 
episcopate at Linc. 

Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 179. 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, pp. 99-100, 103. 
Ibid. /9, pp. 32, 57-58. 

Ibid. 1 D.41/18/10, m. 4. 

Ibid. /21, p. 157. 

Ibid. 245’50/3, pp. 99-100. 
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work was done to the church at about this time or 
soon afterwards.7° It included the insertion of a 
west gallery on which the organ was mounted, the 
erection of galleries in both aisles, and the addition 
of a north porch in which a gallery staircase was 
incorporated. The south porch may be of the same 
date or somewhat earlier.7! The insertion of plaster 
ceilings to nave and chancel, divided by an ellipti- 
cal arch, was also probably done in the late 18th or 
early 19th century.” The low ceiling level appears 
to have necessitated the blocking of the clerestory 
windows in the chancel.73 Throsby, who visited the 
church c. 1790, remarked on its well-kept appear- 
ance, with handsome pews and a fine stone floor.” 
In 1795 the archdeacon noted that the building was 
exceptionally well maintained and that the parish- 
ioners had been at great expense in beautifying and 
repairing it.75 In 1832 it was reported that the 
tower had been cramped with iron.”° In 1836 a 
new east window was inserted77 and in 1842 the 
church was still well maintained.78 

In 1886-7 the building was restored under the 
direction of W. Talbot Brown and Fisher of Welling- 
borough at a cost of over {2,200.79 Except for the 
north chapel, the church was re-roofed. External 
buttresses were built against the south aisle wall 
and a large internal buttress to support the south 
wall of the chancel. The interior was much altered: 
a stone chancel arch was inserted and a new arch 
between the north aisle and the north chapel. The 
galleries were removed, the tower arch opened up, 
and a west doorway in the tower blocked. The 
organ was transferred to the north chapel. The 
pews were reduced in height, the tall 18th-century 
pulpit was removed, and new fittings were provided 
in the chancel. The font was replaced’ but the 
carved oak font cover of two tiers, dating from the 
17th century, was retained. Other original fittings 
include a 17th-century oak chest in the north 
chapel and a panel bearing the royal arms, re- 
painted in 1778.8! The fine carved organ case is of 
¢c. 1700, mounted on panelling from the later gallery. 
A new east window was inserted in 1891? and a 
wrought-iron chancel screen in 1892.83 The vestry 
screen in the south chapel was erected in memory 
of the Revd. H. W. Brutzer (d. 1920), the tower 
screen dates from 1927, and the reredos from 1932.%4 

A small brass, taken up from the floor in 1886,° is 
now on the chancel wall. It commemorates William 
Wolstanton (rector 1391-1403) by an inscription 
on the face. The brass plate, which had been re- 


70 Nichols, Leics. ii. 475; two photographs in the vestry 
show the late Georgian fittings before their removal in 
1886. 

71 Gt. Bowden church porch is mentioned in 1638 
(Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 488) but this 
was probably an earlier structure than either of the existing 
porches. 

72 Both the ceilings and the galleries are mentioned in 
1832: Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, pp. 99-100. 

73 The windows were still open in 1791: see Nichols, 
Leics. ii, plate lxxxii. See also plate facing p. 27. 

74 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 471. 

75 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22, p. 157. 

76 Ibid. 245’50/3, pp. 99, 100, 104. 

77 Ibid. /6, p. 269. 

78 Tbid. /9, p. 31. 

79 T.L.A.S. vii. 8; E. E. Farquharson, Hist. Gt. Bowden 
(1945), 2-3; Gt. Bowden par. recs. Faculty to alter, re-seat, 
and restore the church of Gt. Bowden, 1886; for further 
details see Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Estate Pps. 
ff. 588-91, 606-7. 
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used, bears on its reverse side engraved decoration 
and a man’s figure, thought to have been part of a 
larger Flemish brass of the 14th century. The 
church contains many mural tablets of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. These include tablets 
giving details of the John Parsons charity (1716), 
the John Durrad and Robert Atkins charities (tablet 
dated 1736), and the James Clarke charity (1755). 
The most impressive monument is a large marble 
tablet on the north side of the sanctuary signed ‘J. 
Wing, architect’. It commemorates Henry Shuttle- 
worth (d. 1800) and his two wives and was probably 
set up soon after his first wife’s death in 1787, 
blank spaces being left in the inscription for his own 
name. There are also tablets to Henrietta (d. 1703), 
wife of Augustine Fish, to James Retchford (d. 
1766), and to several members of the Shuttleworth 
family (1812-51). Later tablets include those to 
Frederick York Powell, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford (d. 1904), and John Hales Neal, 
Principal of the Royal School, Mandalay (d. 1935). 
Stained glass windows commemorate William Hay 
of Bowden House (d. 1878), Thomas Seabrooke and 
his wife (erected 1887), Hugh D. A. Owen (killed 
in the hunting field, 1903), and those who died in 
the First World War. 

The plate consists of a silver paten of 1704, given 
by the Revd. R. M. Wotton (d. 1758), and silver 
cups of 1717 and 1737, one of which had been only 
recently purchased in 1832. There are also a dish 
and flagon of silver-plate.87 There are six bells: 
(1) and (ii) dated 1737 and 1739, by Thomas Eayre 
of Kettering; (iii) 1624; (iv) 1621; (v) 1599; these 
were re-hung in 1926388 (vi) a treble bell, given in 
1955 in memory of John Thomas March (d. 1954).89 
Painted on a board below the tower is a verse dated 
1741, giving rules for the conduct of bell-ringers and 
the fines to be imposed if these were infringed. The 
registers date from 1559 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. Laud’s metropolitical visi- 
tation of Leicestershire in 1634 revealed some 
Puritanism at Great Bowden.9° In 1669 there were 
reported to be 200 Presbyterians of the better sort 
at Great Bowden.%! In 1672 Nicholas and Richard 
Kestian were licensed as Presbyterian teachers at 
Great Bowden,%? and John Heath’s house there was 
licensed for Congregational worship. In 1714 a 
house at Great Bowden was licensed for the worship 
of Protestant dissenters, and in 1718 another house 
there was similarly licensed.°4 A document compiled 


80 For a view of the former font see Nichols, Leics. ii, 
plate Ixxxii. 

81 Date on panel; repainting had been ordered in the 
previous year: Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21, 


Petsyn 

82 Farquharson, Hist. Gt. Bowden, 4. 

83 Inscription on screen. 

84 Inscriptions on screens and reredos. 

85 Note attached to brass. 

86 'Throsby had seen the monument before 1790: Leics. 
Views, ii. 471; for an acct. of the Wing family see H. M 
Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 686. 

87 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 178-9. 

88 Nichols, Leics. ii. 474; ex inf. Canon R. Chalmers, 
vicar. 

89 Inscription below tower. 

90 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxix. 490, 514. 

%* Original Recs. of Early Nonconformity, ed. G. L. 
Turner, i. 72. 

2 T.L.AS. vi. 304-5. 93 Ibid. 

94 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 
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in 1705-23 states that there were fewer than 20 dis- 
senters at Great Bowden.95 

A Congregational chapel first seems to have been 
built in the village in 1801.9° It stood in Sutton 
Road on the site now occupied by Green Lodge, and 
was a single-story brick building with a thatched 
roof and sash windows.%” The chapel was without 
a minister of its own and was served from Market 
Harborough.°* A new Congregational chapel was 
built in Main Street in 1885.99 In 1897 the site of 
the old chapel was sold and the sum obtained used 
to build a schoolroom adjoining the new chapel.! 
The chapel and schoolroom were still in use in 1957. 
The chapel is a rectangular building of red and 
yellow brick, with a large rose window in the gable- 
end facing the road and round-headed windows else- 
where. 


SCHOOLS. It was reported in 1614 that there was 
a schoolmaster at Great Bowden, but that he did 
not teach.? In 1634 Richard Harris of Great Bowden 
was charged in the ecclesiastical courts with acting 
as a schoolmaster without having a licence. He 
stated that he did not teach himself, but that his 
wife taught a few small children.3 About 1735 Robert 
Atkins, schoolmaster and curate of Market Har- 
borough, bequeathed some land at Great Bowden 
in trust, part of the revenue to be used to teach 
poor children English.4 John Durrad, by will proved 
in 1726, left {20 to Great Bowden parish, the 
interest to be used for teaching children, both 
Anglicans and dissenters, to learn to read.5 How 
Durrad’s and Atkins’s charities were employed in the 
18th century is unknown. A boys’ school existed 
from 1814 to 1834, and was probably that noted 
in 1833 as being attended by 25-30 boys.7 It is 
uncertain how the school was maintained, but it 
may have been supported by the Durrad and 
Atkins charities. In 1833 there were three other 
day schools, two of them each containing 20 or 30 
girls.’ There were also two Sunday schools, each 
containing about 55 children.? One of these must 
have been the parish church Sunday school, whose 
existence is noted in 1832.!° The other was probably 
attached to the Congregational chapel. In 1837 
the money from Durrad’s and Atkins’s charities 
was being paid to a dame school." 


95 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 246, 279. 

96 Char. Com. files, 67414. 

97 Ex inf. Mr. John March. There is a photograph of the 
chapel before demolition penes Mkt. Harborough Arch. 

oc. 

98 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 223; in July 1868 the 
Vicar of Gt. Bowden estimated that half the population were 
nonconformists (see Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden 
Estate Pps., f. 480). 

99 Inscription on chapel. 

1 Char. Com. files, 67414; inscription on school. 

2 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 164. 

3 Ibid. 490. 4 See p. 47. 

5 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 

© Gt. Bowden par. recs., Boys’ Sch. Reg. 1814-34. 

7 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 480. 

8 Tbid. 9 Tbid. 

10 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 102. 

11 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 

12 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1862 [3007], P 549, 
H.C. (1862), xlii. Gt. Bowden par. recs., Sch. BBs 
1839-50, pp. 8, 9. 

13 See existing building. 

14 Gt. Bowden par. recs., Nat. Sch. Acct. Bk. 1851-83, 
passim. 

1s Ibid., foundation deed of Wymant’s charity. 
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In 1839 a National school was built, partly with 
funds raised by subscriptions, partly at the expense 
of the feoffees of the town lands, and partly from a 
state grant.!? It stood immediately east of the church- 
yard and consisted of a central gabled block with 
lower side-wings.'3 The school was supported by 
Atkins’s charity, and at times by the feoffees of the 
town lands.'4 In 1849 Dinah Wymant, in accordance 
with the wishes of her deceased husband William 
Wymant, gave £500 in trust, the interest to be used 
for the school.!5 In 1865 a yearly government grant 
was obtained,!® but in 1869 payment was suspended, 
apparently because the buildings were thought 
inadequate.'7 In 1873 the school was enlarged 
and the payment of the grant was resumed.!8 In 
1866 it was decided that the income from the 
Wymant endowment should be used for the Sunday 
school only,'9 but by 1869 payments from it to the 
National school had been resumed.2° In 1876 
the attendance at the school was 99.71 In 1903 the 
school became a voluntary maintained school under 
the Act of 1902.22 There were 85 boys and girls 
attending in 1910, when the school was over- 
crowded.?3 In 1930 it was decided that it should be 
for primary children only, and the senior pupils 
were transferred to Fairfield Road school at Har- 
borough, later replaced by Welland Park secondary 
school.?4 In 1933 there were 61 children attending 
Great Bowden school.?5 In 1948 the school accepted 
‘controlled’ status under the local authority. In 
1957 the attendance of juniors and infants was 85.7° 


CHARITIES. The origin of the Great Bowden 
Town Lands is not known.27 In 1635 four feoffees let 
land described as ? yardland for £14 Ios. a year.28 
The deed conveying the property to new feoffees in 
1650 states that the revenue was to be applied to the 
repair of the parish church and of the roads and 
bridges for the repair of which the parish was 
liable.29 The charity was allotted about 25 a. by the 
inclosure award of 1777.3° In 1837 the land was being 
let for £33 135. 2d. a year. This was less than the 
highest obtainable rent, but the land was deliber- 
ately let at a low figure to assist the 8 tenants and 
prevent them from becoming chargeable to the 
parish.3! In 1837 regular payments were being 
made to the parish church organist and for tuning 

16 Tbid., Nat. Sch. Min. Bk. 1850-65, sub 1865. 

17 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1870-1 [C. 406], 
pp. 489-91, H.C. (1871), xxii; Gt. Bowden par. recs., 
Nat. Sch. Acct. Bk. 1869-79, sub 1869; 1851-83, sub 1867; 
Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., f. 484. 

18 Farquharson, Hist. Gt. Bowden, 9; Gt. Bowden Sch. 
Acct. Bk. 1869-79, sub 1873; a voluntary appeal for money 
failed, see Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., 
f. 490. 

19 Gt. Bowden par. recs., Nat. Sch. Acct. Bk. 1851-83, 
sub 1866. 

20 Tbid. Acct. Bk. 1869-79, sub 1869. 

21 Rep. of Educ. Cttee of Counc. 1876-7 [C. 1780-I], 
p. 816, H.C. (1877), xxix. 

22 Farquharson, Hist. Gt. Bowden, 9. 

23 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

24 Tbid. 30 July 1930. 

25 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 


1933 26 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 
27 Mkt. Harborough had a separate town estate: see 
pp. 151-2. 
28 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 223. 
29 Tbid. 224. 


30 Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award, penes Mkt. Harborough 
aI D(C 
31 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 224. 
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the organ. Sums were paid periodically for church 
repairs.32 In 1868 the charity’s yearly income was 
£69.33 In 1900 3 a. were sold and the proceeds in- 
vested in {1,281 stock.3+ In 1952 the income was 
about {100, which, less administrative expenses, 
was divided equally between the parish church, the 
Market Harborough Urban District Council for 
road repairs, and payments to the poor.35 

Richard Kestian, by will proved in 1675, left the 
rent of his house at Great Bowden to the poor, 
except for 1s. yearly which was to be paid to the 
ringers for ringing on 17 November yearly in 
memory of Elizabeth I’s accession.3° In 1837, 
when the charity income was Ios. a year, Is. was 
paid to the ringers and the rest to 4 poor widows.37 
In 1957 1s. was paid to the ringers and 5s. each to 
2 poor widows.38 John Parsons, by will dated 1716, 
gave {1 4s. a year to the poor of Great Bowden.39 
In 1837 the sum was being paid as a rent-charge on 
land in the parish.4° The income was distributed in 
bread in 1951, with Atkins’s and Clarke’s charities.+! 
The Revd. Robert Atkins, minister of Great Bow- 
den, devised land there in 1736 for charitable 
purposes. Out of the yearly rent {1 4s. was to be 
distributed in bread and the remainder applied to 
education.4? The educational part of the charity has 
been dealt with elsewhere.*#3 Under the inclosure 
award of 1777 the churchwardens, as trustees of 
the charity, were allotted about 3 a.44 In 1951 the 
eleemosynary part of the charity was being dis- 
tributed together with Parsons’s and Clarke’s 
charities.45 James Clarke, by will proved 1755, 
left a rent-charge of £1 6s. to be given in bread to 
the poor of the parish.4° The money was being 
distributed in 1951 together with Atkins’s and 
Parsons’s charities.47 

Before 1786 an unknown donor gave {3 5s. 
to be laid out in coals for the poor. The sum was 
held by one of the churchwardens, and used to buy 
coal which was retailed at such a price as to ensure 
the return of the capital.48 In 1896 the charity was 
reported lost.49 Mary, relict of Henry Shuttleworth, 
in accordance with her late husband’s wishes, 


ST. MARY 


The church of St. Mary in Arden is first men- 
tioned about 1220, when it had a resident chaplain. 
Harborough chapel was dependent on it.6! The 
phrase then used to describe it, capella sive ecclesia, * 
perhaps indicates that its status was doubtful. For 


32 Tbid. 

33 Digest of Endowed Charities, H.C. 433 (10), pp. 10-11 
(1867-8), lit (1). 

34 Char. Com. files, 49928. 

35 Ibid. G. 187. 

36 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 223. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Char. Com. files, G. 187; local inf. 

39 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 

40 Tbid. 

41 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

42 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222; tablet at W. end of 
Gt. Bowden church. 

43 See p. 46. 

44 Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award, penes Mkt. Har- 
borough U.D.C. 

45 Char. Com. files, G. 187. In 1929 the land was sold 
and the net proceeds, £1,045, were invested: ex inf. Mr. 
March of Gt. Bowden. 

46 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 
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bequeathed by her will proved in 1806 an endow- 
ment to produce £5 4s. yearly, half of which was 
to be given to the poor in bread, and half to be paid 
to the minister of Great Bowden yearly on condition 
that he should preach four special sermons, should 
comply with certain conditions about the conduct of 
church services, and should forbid any bell-ringing 
on Sundays. If these conditions were not fulfilled 
the money was to be paid to the dissenting minister 
if there was one. If there was not, it was to be 
distributed to 10 poor householders of the parish.5° 
The minister never fulfilled the conditions, there was 
no dissenting clergyman, and the money for the 
second part of the charity never seems to have been 
paid.5! There was litigation over the will and the 
charity income seems to have been reduced.5? By 
1868 it received £3 8s. 5d. a year from its endow- 
ment of {114 in stock. The two sections of the 
charity had been merged, and the income was 
distributed in cash.53 In 1934 the interest on the stock 
was being distributed in coal.5+ In 1879 Joanna 
Barfoot Saunt settled £350 in trust for the benefit of 
the aged and infirm poor and cripples of the parish. 
The charity was called “The Gift of Thomas Bar- 
foot Saunt’.55 In 1952 the charity’s income of £9 gs. 
was being distributed in coal and clothing.5° Ben- 
jamin Cort, by will proved 1890, gave £400 in 
trust to make payments to the poor of 70 years of 
age or over at Michaelmas.57 In 1952 the income 
of £10 a year was being distributed as laid down by 
the testator.5° 

The Lord of the Manors’ charity cannot be traced 
before 1890, and its origin is not known. It is not 
mentioned in the Charity Commissioners’ report.59 
The endowment consists of {£1,000 in stock. The 
income of about £37 in 1957 was distributed to the 
sick and poor of the manors of Harborough and 
Great Bowden. The trustees of the charity are the 
lord of the two manors, the Vicars of Harborough 
and Great Bowden, two representatives of the 
urban district council, and representatives of the 
two parish churches and other religious bodies. 


IN ARDEN 


the rest of the Middle Ages St. Mary’s remained a 
chapel of Great Bowden, but it is noteworthy that it 
was often said to be a parish church, even in docu- 
ments that clearly described the church of St. 
Dionysius at Harborough as a chapel.® During 


47 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

48 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 223. 

49 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

50 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222-3. 

51 Tbid. 223. 

52 Tbid. 

53 Digest of Endowed Charities, 10-11. 

54 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

55 Ibid. 32107. 

56 Ibid. G. 187. 

57 Ibid. 53412. 

58 Ibid. G. 187. 

59 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222-4. 

60 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams, Vicar of Mkt. Har- 
borough, and Mkt. Harborough U.D.C. Offices. 

®t Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
262. 

62) ibid: 

63 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 530, 53, 173, 211, 216, 
219-20. 
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the later Middle Ages there is no mention of clergy 
at St. Mary’s, which may have been served from 
Great Bowden or Harborough. After the appropri- 
ation of Great Bowden it evidently had a separate 
curate, aS one is mentioned in 1574 and subse- 
quently.*+ In 1613 the cure of St. Mary’s was united 
with that of Harborough,®> partly at least because of 
scandalous conduct by the curates.°© Since that 
time St. Mary’s had remained united with Har- 
borough. The inhabitants of Harborough had been 
buried at St. Mary’s since at least the 15th century, ®7 
and probably from a much earlier date. After 1614 it 
continued to be used for burials, and was in fact 
little more than a mortuary chapel.®8 

The area attached to St. Mary’s lay, except for 
the churchyard itself, beyond the Welland, in Little 
Bowden township. It was consolidated in 1780 into 
15 separate parcels totalling 466 a., then in North- 
amptonshire. The whole chapelry was merged in the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Little Bowden, in 1892, with 
the exception of the church and churchyard.® 

A churchwarden of St. Mary’s is mentioned in 
1606,7° and the wardens in 16207! and 1647,72 so 
that the church evidently continued to have these 
officials after the cure had been united with Harbor- 
ough. No later mention of churchwardens has been 
found. In 1653 there seem to have been doubts 
whether St. Mary’s had wardens or not.73 

At an unknown date in the late 16th century the 
curate at St. Mary’s was being paid {7 a year.74 
In 1585 he was receiving {10 a year.75 The tithes of 
all the land attached to St. Mary’s belonged to Great 
Bowden rectory.7° 

It may be reasonably assumed that the land 
attached to the church in Little Bowden was once a 
manor, and it is possible that St. Mary’s was once 
the church of the land in Great and Little Bowden 
held by the Countess Judith, and later included 
in the honor of Huntingdon.77 In 1382 the 
church was described as St. Mary’s in the fields,78 
and it evidently stood isolated, as it continued to do 
until Harborough expanded in the rgth century. 
It may be assumed that there was once a settlement 
around the church, and it is possible that the popu- 
lation migrated to Harborough during the 12th 
century.79 This is suggested by the fact that Har- 
borough chapel was dependent on St. Mary’s and 
that the men of Harborough were buried there. 
Possibly St. Mary’s was once a parish church, but 
became dependent on Great Bowden when the 
population migrated. 


64 Linc. Episcopal Doc. ed. C. W. Foster, 113; Mkt. Har- 
borough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, tl. 

65 See p. 145. 

66 Linc. Episcopal Doc. 113; Nichols, Leics. ii. 480. 

67 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 91, 173. 

68 Nichols, Leics. 11. 479; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 474; 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18. 

69 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, map at end. 

70 Tbid. 118. 

7 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 134. 

72 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 203. 

73 Tbid. 336. 

74 Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Deeds, Valuation 
of Gt. Bowden Rectory. 

75 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, il. 

TENSEeipAse 

77 See p. 138. And see Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 267; xi, 


p. 196. 

78 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 53. 

79 Compare the case of Aldeby: A. H. Thompson, Leic. 
Abbey, 134. 
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The medieval church consisted of nave, chancel, 
south aisle, south porch, and steeple ;8° no mention 
of a north aisle has been found. Little is known 
about the date of the fabric, the only surviving 
features being the south doorway and the south 
porch. The doorway, which appears to be in situ, 
presumably formed the entrance to the south aisle. 
It dates from the 12th century and has a semi- 
circular arch enriched with Norman beak ornament. 
The porch, which is of ironstone and limestone, 
is of the 14th century. In 1510, and again in 1518, 
the chancel was in need of repair.8! After the union 
with Harborough the church was not well main- 
tained. In 1617 the steeple was suspected to be in 
danger of falling.8? In 1626 it was reported that the 
steeple had been damaged a year earlier by an 
earthquake, and it was feared that it might be 
further damaged if the bells were rung.®3 In 1633 
all the buttresses on the north side were said to be 
in decay, the chancel and south aisle were unevenly 
floored, the east end needed repair, and the lead 
roof on the south side was defective.8+ Several of 
the same defects were noted in 1639.85 Subsequently 
the church was allowed to decay completely. By 
1662 it appears that lead had been removed from 
the roofs.8° In 1682 it was said that the church had 
been ruinous for some 20 years.87 In 1692 the arch- 
deacon noted that St. Mary’s was so dilapidated 
that it gave no protection from the weather when 
burials were being performed there. Stone and timber 
from the fabric were continually being stolen.88 
According to Nichols the church had been largely 
destroyed c. 1650 by the steeple’s collapse during 
a storm.89 In 1692 it was intended to rebuild the 
fabric®° and in the following year a design, estimated 
to cost £243, was prepared by Henry Dormer. 
The rebuilding was probably completed in 1694.% 
It appears that the new chapel covered only the site 
of the former aisle®3 and that parts of the south 
wall of the aisle, including the doorway and porch, 
were left in position. Much of the stone was re- 
used and the surplus apparently carted away as 
‘rubbish’ in 1694.95 

The rebuilt chapel is a plain rectangular structure 
faced with limestone ashlar. It has a continuous 
moulded parapet and low-pitched gable-ends, the 
roof being formerly of lead. The north wall con- 
tains a central square-headed doorway. The windows, 
two on the south and one on each of the other sides, 
are described by Rowland Rouse (c. 1760) as ‘well- 
proportioned and finished with a modern semi- 


80 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 11; /7, f. 36. 

81 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 110; Visitations 
in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thompson, i. 13. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 499. 

83 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 16. 

84 Tbid. /7, f. 36. 

85 Tbid. /10, f. 10. 

86 Antiquary, xlv. 429. 

87 Nichols, Leics. ii. 479. 

88 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18. 

89 Nichols, Leics. ii. 479. 

99 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18. 

91 H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 183. 

92 Ibid.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 479. 

93 In 1726 the chancel was said to be ‘at present demo- 
lished’ although the rectors were still collecting fees for 
burials there: Christ Church, Oxf., Gt. Bowden Deeds, 
Terrier of Lands and Profits of Gt. Bowden Rectory, 1726. 

%* It was thought by Nichols to be Barnack stone: 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 479. 

95 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 157. 
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circular top’.°° The simple tracery consists of a 
flattened circle above two round-headed lights.97 
At the end of the 18th century the building was not 
well-maintained; the floor was partly unpaved and 
only two of the windows were glazed. The only 
seating was a pew for the minister and two benches 
for those attending funerals.°8 In 1925 the chapel 
was repaired and refitted so that it might be used for 
occasional services.9° After the Second World War 
the fittings were dismantled and in 1950 the lead 
from the roof was removed and sold.! In 1958 the 
building was standing roofless and derelict. 

In the porch is a mutilated effigy, apparently 
one of three which were lying in the churchyard in 
1740 and which probably came out of the demolished 
church.2 Among mural tablets, several of which 
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have fallen, are those to John Holmes and his rela- 
tives (1769-84), to the How family (1775-98), and 
to the Walker family (1786-93). There are also 
slate floor slabs of the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
The large graveyard contains headstones from the 
17th century onwards, many being of Swithland 
slate. A number of those erected in the mid-18th 
century are of limestone and are elaborately carved 
with designs of cherubs’ heads. In 1878 the church- 
yard was closed for burials. Four bells from St. 
Mary’s are said to have been lying in the chancel 
of Market Harborough church in 1682. They 
are thought to have later been sold, with perhaps 
one exception, to help defray the cost of rebuild- 
ing.t The existing chapel has never possessed 


bells. 
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BRINGHURST 


In the extreme south-east corner of Leicestershire 
bordering upon Northamptonshire and Rutland, 
the ancient parish of Bringhurst, which is 3,612 a. 
in area, is now divided into three civil parishes 
which correspond to the main settlements of Bring- 
hurst, Drayton, and Great Easton. The River 
Welland forms the southern boundary and its 
tributary, the Eye Brook, the eastern boundary of 
both county and parish.' A dam across the Eye 
Brook to make a reservoir for Corby (Northants.) 
Water Company, completed in 1940, has flooded a 
portion of the eastern boundary. 

The village of Bringhurst is the site of a ring- 
shaped Saxon settlement, Bryni’s Hurst, founded 
probably in the early 6th century on top of an iso- 
lated hill which rises over 300 ft. above the Welland 
flood plain.3 It possesses the mother church of the 
villages of Great Easton and Drayton which were 
founded from this settlement. The 13th-century 
hamlet called Prestgrave in Bringhurst parish may 
have been ‘Abegrave’ mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Prestgrave had disappeared by the middle of 
the 15th century, and the modern parish boundaries 
place its site within the chapelry of Nevill Holt. 
Great Easton, the largest settlement, throughout 
the Middle Ages used the large area of common 
and woodland which then covered the northern 
part of the parish, between Nevill Holt and Holyoaks.* 
Until the 19th century Great Easton was known as 
Easton by Rockingham or Easton upon Welland 
to distinguish it from Easton by Stamford or 
Easton on the Hill (Northants.). 

The hill which rises sharply north of Drayton 
towards Nevill Holt belongs to a small outlier of 
Inferior Oolite rocks of Northampton sand iron- 

96 R. Rouse, MS. hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 41 (in 


Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs.). 
97 Cf. the belfry windows at Carlton Curlieu (1686): see 


p. 80. 98 Nichols, Leics. ii. 480. 
99 Mkt. Harborough Paroch. Ch. Counc. Mins. i 
(1920-6). 
1 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams, Vicar of Mkt. Har- 
borough. 


* Nichols, Leics. ii. 483 and plate Ixxxiii; for monu- 
mental inscriptions see ibid. 482-5. 

3 J. Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, 87. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 480; see p. 147. 

1 The course of the Eye Brook towards the Welland has 
moved further eastwards; the boundaries follow the old 
course: see Nichols, Leics. ii. 517 n. 
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stone, which also form the escarpment south of the 
River Welland where Rockingham Castle stands. 
The Upper Lias clays underlie the greater part of 
the parish; there are large patches of Boulder 
Clay (including Bringhurst Hill), sand, and gravel.s 
The land is largely used as pasture for fattening 
beef and fodder crops predorninate in arable farming. 

Part of the Nottingham—Kettering road, first 
turnpiked in 1754, crosses the south-east corner 
of the parish. Rockingham Station on the Rugby-— 
Stamford branch of the former L. & N. W. Railway, 
opened in 1850-1, was placed where this road crossed 
the railway line by a level crossing.?7 The ‘Med- 
bourne Curve’, opened in 1883, crossed the south- 
west corner of the parish.* The curve, no longer 
in use, is believed to follow the line of the Gartree 
road which crossed the Welland here.? Where the 
curve meets the road from Drayton to Medbourne 
there are a few houses called Brookfield Cottages or 
Holt Yard, close to the site of a disused brick-yard 
and ironstone quarry. The Corby (Northants.) 
Water Company built Caldecott Pumping Station, 
north of Rockingham Station, in 1940 to receive the 
water from the Eye Brook Reservoir, and also the 
5 adjoining houses for its employees, one in 1948 
and the rest in 1955.!° Electricity was first brought 
to the parish about 1935. In 1958 the whole parish 
still relied on local wells for its water. 

In 1086 the whole lordship was listed under 
Easton which contained 39 persons, except for 
Abegrave with 4 villeins and 2 bordars.!! The 
1381 poll tax listed 133 persons in Easton, 43 in 
Drayton, 26 in Bringhurst, and 1o in Prestgrave.!” 
This order of size has since been maintained. In 
1563 there were 70 households in Easton and 21 

2 Ex inf. the Manager, Corby Water Co. 

3 T.L.A.S. xviii. 139; xxv. 56. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 431, map of Gartree hund. shows 
Easton Common. 

5 Geol. Survey Map 1”, sheet 171 (drift). 

6 C.F. XXVi. 911, 932, 979, 1018. 

7 In 1958 13 passenger trains a day stopped here. 

8 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 124; see p. 229. 

9 I. D. Margary, Roman Roads, i. 188. 

° Ex inf. the Manager, Corby Water Co.; the capacity 
of the reservoir in 1958 was 1,781 million gallons; the 
station was capable of pumping 7 million gallons a day. 

11 V.¢@.H. Lezes. iii. 157. 

12 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 91-94. 
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in Bringhurst and Drayton combined.'3 The parish 
contained 403 communicants in 1603 and 449 in 
1676, although the archdeacon’s visitation in 1626 
gave the number as only 340.'4 In 1670 there were 
106 households in Great Easton, 25 in Drayton, 
and 22 in Bringhurst.'s During the early 18th cen- 
tury there were said to be between 150 and 200 
families in the parish.'6 In 1801 there were 543 
persons in Great Easton, 136 in Drayton, and 98 in 
Bringhurst.!7 The total population for the whole 
parish rose from 737 in 1811 to 934 in 1851, the 
highest known. From 1851 to 1931 there was a 
continuous fall. In 1851 Great Easton contained 
667 persons, Drayton 157, and Bringhurst 110. By 
1go! these figures had fallen to 424, 93, and 49; and 
by 1931 to 349, 121, and 42, a total of 512. In 1951 
Great Easton contained 398, Drayton gg, and 
Bringhurst 55.18 

The three villages in the parish contain many 
old houses, almost all of which are built of ironstone. 
In the better houses the dressings are of limestone 
and the roofs of Collyweston slate, both brought 
from Rutland quarries. As in most stone districts, 
characteristic 17th-century features such as gables 
and stone mullioned windows persist well into the 
18th century. Evidence remains that the ironstone 
cottages were preceded by cruck-framed timber 
structures with mud-filled panels, the change-over 
probably dating from the 16th and early 17th 
centuries. Throughout the 17th century a wholesale 
rebuilding in stone was taking place. Mud walling 
without appreciable timber reinforcement has 
occasionally survived in farmyard walls and out- 
buildings. Ironstone appears to have remained in 
general use until the 19th century when it was 
gradually replaced by brick. 

At Bringhurst the houses are grouped round the 
churchyard on the crown of the hill. There was 
formerly a public house in the range to the north- 
west, but the village now contains neither inn nor 
shop. Several cottages west of the church were 
demolished c. 1900.'9 The oldest remaining house 
is probably that at the east end of the range lying 
north-east of the churchyard. It was formerly a 
three-bay house but a chimney inserted between 
the hall and the cross-passage and a later roof have 
obscured the original arrangement. The former 
hall contains a cruck truss, now covered with match- 
boarding. The external walls are cased with iron- 
stone and limestone ashlar. Bryan’s House, the chief 
messuage of the Norwich half of Bringhurst manor 
in the mid-17th century,?° lies south of the church. 
It is built of ironstone with a roof of Collyweston 
slate and has stone windows with moulded heads and 
mullions. It consists of a main block with a two- 
story cross-wing at its west end. The upper floor 
of the main block is partly in the roof and has three 
gabled half-dormers facing the road. A service wing 
with cellars beneath projects near the east end of the 
back wall. There are two original gable-end chim- 
neys and there were formerly two entrances, one 

13 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166. 

14 Tbid. 168, 173; Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4. 

SS VY SOp eh, 1EaIay, sb6h, 107(6), 

16 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 248. 

17 VG. Letes. 111, 184. Ho Wesel, 1337), 

19 Ex inf. Mr. T. Wright of Bringhurst. 

20 See p. 50. 
Ex inf. Lord Hugh Russell, the owner; for a photo- 
graph before restoration, see Henton Survey, iv. 16-17, the 
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at the back of the main block and one at its east end 
beside the chimney. Both the front doorways are 
later insertions, the most recent dating from 1956 
when the house was restored and divided into two 
dwellings. A four-centred stone doorhead dated 1636 
and carrying the initials R.s. and E.s. was found built 
into a brick summer-house on the same property 
and was inserted above this second doorway.?! The 
date is consistent with the style of the house and the 
doorhead may have come from one of the original 
entrances. The Home Farm, occupied in 1958 by 
Lord Hugh Russell, stands north-east of the village 
and is an L-shaped stone house of two stories and 
attics. The older part dates from the late 17th or early 
18th century and has tall mullioned windows with 
‘eared’ architraves and a moulded stone fire-place of 
the period. The south wing appears to be an addition 
of c. 1800. Behind Castle View Farm is a thatched 
ironstone barn of the 17th century. A fourth farm- 
house, a stone building with a thatched roof, stood 
between Castle View and Bryan’s House until 
c. 1900.72 Two pairs of Council houses were built 
on the west side of the village in 1955 and a small 
cottage dated 1701 was restored in 1958. 

Drayton grew up around an oval green of which 
the present green is the north-western end.?3 West 
of the green, Drayton House is a tall red-brick 
structure, built in 1851-2 for Bryan Ward, a tenant 
of the Rockingham estate.24 South of the road to 
Easton the present Manor House Farm, or College 
Farm, was built c. 1870-80, probably for a relative of 
Lord Sondes, whose arms it carries.?5 Its cart shed, 
a dilapidated ironstone structure retaining several 
stone-mullioned windows, was once a large house 
carrying the inscription ‘H.N. 1651 T.W.’ on a stone 
now built into the wall of the field behind. This was 
probably the chief messuage of the manor belonging 
to Henry Nevill and occupied by his tenants, the 
Watson family.2° The older houses in the village 
are of ironstone and include a thatched cottage 
south of Drayton House in which part of a cruck 
blade has been re-used as a principal rafter. A mu- 
tilated cruck truss is visible in a derelict stone 
cottage north of the road to Easton. The former 
Plough Inn is a stone building, partly thatched, of 
which the older portions probably date from the 
17th century. The modern inn of the same name 
was built on the opposite side of the road in 1938.27 
A stone cottage on the road to Easton has a tablet of 
1791, a date at which ironstone was evidently still 
in general use. The village contains several 19th- 
century brick cottages, including a row dated 1870. 
There are two pairs of Council houses on the Easton 
road built after the First World War and three 
pairs on the road to Nevill Holt, built in 1950. The 
village hall, given by Mr. Webb of Drayton House, 
is a wooden structure which was opened in 1925.78 

Great Easton, a considerably larger village than 
either Bringhurst or Drayton, has a greater variety 
of buildings. The older houses are mostly on the lower 
ground to the south and west of the church. ‘There 


Guildhall, Leic. For a view in 1963, see plate facing p. 320. 

22 Ex inf. Mr. T. Wright. 

23 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B15/17 map. 

24 Rockingham Castle Study, Drawer 2/12. 

25 Ex inf. Mrs. Helen Mould, former owner. 

26 See p. 56; for a photograph before demolition, see 
Henton Survey, iv. 15, the Guildhall, Leic. 

27 Ex inf. the licensee. 

28 Mkt. Harborough Advertiser, 22 May 1925. 
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are two triangular greens, one immediately south 
of the churchyard and one further south where 
the three principal roads meet. ‘There are at least two 
examples of early timber-framing. No. 6 Church 
Bank, now a thatched cottage with stone walls, was 
originally a cruck house of three bays, the cross- 
passage being in the service bay at the south end. 
There is evidence of a chimney in the central bay, 
backing on the cross-passage, which has now been 
removed. All four cruck trusses are still in position. 
The lower part of the structure may always have 
been of stone but there is evidence of mud filling 
in an upper panel at the rear.29 At No. 13 Barnsdale 
a pair of crucks, joined at the apex by a short saddle, 
is visible in the west gable-end. It probably formed 
part of the adjoining cottage, now demolished. 
There are mud-walled barns, probably dating from 
the 17th century, in Broadgate and in the lane south- 
west of the church. The roof of a similar barn behind 
Broadgate Farm fell in 1958.3° The majority of the 
older ironstone houses occur round the two greens, 
in Barnsdale, and in the lanes near the stream on the 
west side of the village. In general the smaller 
houses have thatched roofs and wood casements, 
while the larger ones have stone mullioned windows, 
four-centred doorheads, and slate roofs. At the end 
of Banbury Lane a partly cruck-framed house?! 
incorporates carved fragments of apparently ecclesi- 
astical origin. Homeleigh in High Street, tradition- 
ally the manor-house, has barns of 1641 and 1725, 
the former being partly built of mud. The house is 
an L-shaped stone building of mid-17th-century 
type, the two wings being of slightly different dates. 
The south front has a four-centred doorway and a 
stone half-dormer with a sundial in the gable.3? 
The Vicarage, which stands nearly opposite, is a 
stone house with mullioned windows and a low- 
pitched roof behind a parapet. It probably dates 
from the early 18th century, but was much altered 
and enlarged after it became the Vicarage in 1867. 
The garden wall is of mud with a slate capping. 
Rectory House Farm, immediately west of the 
church, was rebuilt in the 19th century, but a much- 
altered barn, which has stone buttresses and con- 
tains a disused pigeon-loft, may be a survival from 
the Abbey Grange.33 The so-called ‘Roman Well’ 
lies in a field about 150 yds. north-east of the farm. 
It is surmounted by a circular stone well-head 
with a conical roof, probably dating from c. 1700.34 
Greylands, a large stone house on the Rockingham 
road, has a date stone of 1615, and in general shape 
and layout is similar to Bryan’s House at Bring- 
hurst. It was much altered, particularly the rear 
service wing, before the First World War. In 
Barnsdale the last house on the south side is a square 
early-19th-century stone building of which the 
entrance was formerly on the west side. The corset 
factory of Moore, Haddon & Co. is a small ironstone 

29 Ex inf. Mr. T. L. Marsden, who measured the house 
and investigated it in detail in 1957. 

30 The two latter were measured by Mr. T. L. Marsden. 

31 Ex inf. Mr. A. G. MacCormick. 

32 An inventory of 1621, when the property belonged to 
Richard Collyns, and one of 1626 (William Collyns) are 
given by W. G. Hoskins, Midland Eng. 85-87. The house 
may have been partly rebuilt later in the 17th century. 

33 See p. 55; a late-18th-century engraving shows the 
barn with two cupolas on the roof: Nichols, Leics. ii, 
plate Ixxxvi, p. 512. 

34 Cf. Hallaton Conduit House, see p. 123. 

35 See p. 56. 
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building in Cross Bank, dating from 1908.35 Three 
pairs of Council houses were built in Stockerston 
Lane soon after the First World War and four pairs 
in Broadgate after the Second World War. Five 
pairs in Lounts Crescent were completed in 1952. 
The Society of Oddfellows before the Second World 
War converted a barn into a hall; this is the ironstone 
building in High Street which c. 1953 was sold to the 
parish council as a village hall.3° 

Park Farm, Park Cottages, and Great Easton 
Lodge are isolated mid-r19th-century buildings in 
the extreme north of the parish. Almost the only 
other isolated building is the school (1875) which 
stands on the road leading to Great Easton from 
Drayton and Bringhurst. 


MANORS. In 1086 the manor of EASTON, which 
included the greater part of Bringhurst parish, 
belonged to the Abbey of Peterborough. According 
to tradition it was originally given to the abbey by 
Ethelred of Mercia about 700, but Domesday Book 
ascribed the gift to Earl Ralf of Hereford (d. 1057).37 
The only portions of Bringhurst parish not con- 
trolled by the abbey were in the townships of Dray- 
ton and Prestgrave. Land in these places, which was 
omitted from the Domesday Survey, came under the 
lordship of the Bassets of Weldon (Northants.) in 
the 12th century. Two carucates in 1086 belonging 
to the king’s soke of Great Bowden at ‘Abegrave’ 
have been identified as part of Prestgrave.38 

Peterborough Abbey retained its manorial rights 
in Easton until the Dissolution. In 1541 Henry VIII 
included this lordship in his endowment of Peter- 
borough Cathedral on condition that the dean and 
chapter leased it to Edward Watson (d. 1584) of 
Rockingham (Northants.).39 Before the Dissolution 
the abbot had, apparently in 1531, leased the 
manor to William Goodman (d. 1543) of Easton 
who had been the abbey’s bailiff; Thomas Waldram 
(d. 1539) had independently obtained a lease of the 
impropriate rectory.4° The dean and chapters’ 
lease to Edward Watson in 1546 did not upset this 
arrangement.*! The Goodmans and the Waldrams 
were under-tenants of the Watsons until their 
leases lapsed in the mid-17th century.42 The commis- 
sioners appointed under the Act for abolishing 
deans and chapters (1649)*3 sold the manor of Easton 
in 1650 for over £718 to Laurence Maydwell and 
Daniel Reading.44+ The latter were immediately 
approached by Lewis, 1st Lord Rockingham (d. 1653), 
Edward Watson’s grandson, who wished to buy the 
reversion of the estate, and in consequence of this 
negotiation they conveyed it to his son Edward, 
2nd Lord Rockingham (d. 1689) in 1654.45 At the 
Restoration the manor of Easton returned to the 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough and remained 
on lease to the Watsons of Rockingham castle. In 
1746 on the death of the 3rd Earl of Rockingham 

36 Exinf. Mr. C. L. P. Marchant, Homeleigh, Gt. Easton. 

37 V.C.H. Leics. i. 310; Nichols, Leics. ii. 521. 

SA Gu iy ercsa te 308s 

39 L. & P. Hen. VIL, xvi, p. 574; C. Wise, Rockingham 
Castle, 213. 

40 Peterborough Chapter Office, Box 6; Rockingham 
Castle Mun. Room, B1r5/17u. 

41 Peterborough Chapter Office, Box 15. 

4 Tbid. Box 19; Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Br5/5 
and 17k. 

43 C.F. vi. 197-8. 


44 C 54/3496 no. 14. 
45 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B15/9 and 35. 
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the chapter renewed the lease in the name of Matthew 
Lamb, the 2nd Earl’s executor, on behalf of Kather- 
ine, the 2nd Earl’s widow.*® The latter in 1751 
married Francis, 1st Earl of Guilford (d. 1790).47 
While the main Rockingham estate passed to Lewis, 
1st Baron Sondes (d. 1795), the lease of Easton 
descended to one of Lord Guilford’s sons, Brown- 
low North (d. 1820), Bishop of Winchester, and to 
the latter’s son Francis, who succeeded as 6th 
Earl of Guilford (d. 1861).48 The property was still 
leased from the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough 
when it was transferred to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in 1854, but Lord Guilford assigned his 
interest to them in the following year.49 The total 
area transferred was over 1,196 a. The Church 
Commissioners in 1957 owned about goo a.5° 

The two knights mentioned in 1086 as tenants 
of Peterborough Abbey in Easton can almost 
certainly be identified with Geoffrey de Bringhurst 
and Herbert the Chamberlain from whom it is 
possible to trace the descent of two demesne 
manors.5! Other knights of the abbey held portions 
of land in Easton as appendages of larger manors in 
Northamptonshire. The descent of these holdings is 
described below. 

Geoffrey de Bringhurst who held the manor of 
BRINGHURST from the abbey at the end of the 
11th century was the ancestor of a family called 
both de Bringhurst and le Abbe or Abbott which 
was certainly connected with those of the same name 
in Oadby and Wanlip during the 13th century.‘? 
He was succeeded by Theobald de Bringhurst who 
witnessed a Peterborough charter of 1116.53 The 
tenant during the reign of Richard I was Geoffrey le 
Abbe.5+ He enfeoffed his younger son Robert de 
Bringhurst (who died before 1249) with two caru- 
cates in Drayton and separated him from the rest 
of the family, but it is not clear whether this separate 
holding survived or how the descent of the elder 
son’s inheritance was transferred.55 The appearance 
of Robert de Bringhurst in the tax list of 1332, 
long after this manor had passed out of the hands of 
his family, and the persistence of Bringhurst as a 
surname in Easton until the 17th century suggest 
that some junior branch of the family survived on a 
separate small-holding as tenants of the abbey.5® 
Geoffrey le Abbe was succeeded by another Robert 
and he by William de Bringhurst (d. 1277)57 who 
also had a son Robert de Bringhurst. The chief 
messuage of this manor was apparently at Bring- 
hurst although the greater part of its land lay in 
Drayton. For instance, in 1279 Robert de Bring- 


46 Peterborough Chapter Office, Reg. of Leases (1729), 


2 75e 

47 Complete Peerage, vi. 213n.; G. E. C. Baronetage, v. 2. 

48 Church Commissioners’ Records, D.6558—D.6566, 
D.18282-D.18284 are leases made to various trustees of 
the bishop and his son. 

49 Lond. Gaz. 1854, p. 1360; Ch. Com. Recs. D.18285. 

50 Ex inf. J. R. Watkins, Ch. Comrs.’ office. 

51 V.C.H. Leics. i. 311; Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 21; 
1327-41, 277. 

52 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

53 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees (Northants. Rec. Soc. 
ii), 134 n. 

54 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiii. 221; Cur. 
Reg. R. i. 234; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 84. 

55 Cur. Reg. R. viii. 344; xi. 163-4; Farnham, Leics. 
Notes, v. 84-86; Bracton’s Note Bk. ed. Maitland, ii. 
398-9. 

56 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 90, 92, 97, 99. 

57 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, 134 n. 
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hurst held 22 virgates—7} virgates in Easton and 
Bringhurst and 14} virgates in Drayton.58 This 
holding was recognized by Peterborough Abbey as 
one knight’s fee and had been described as one 
hide and one virgate in the early rath century.59 On 
the death of Robert de Bringhurst it was divided 
between his two daughters Alice and Ada. Alice, 
widow of Walter de Wingfield, between 1290 and 
1302 sold her share for 100 marks to William de 
Kirkby, lord of the adjoining manor of Holt.® 
Ada married Henry Norwich whose heirs succeeded 
to the lordship of Brampton (Northants.).°! The 
heirs of William de Kirkby (d. 1302) were his four 
sisters Mabel, Maud, Alice, and Margaret, who each 
received a quarter of his inheritance. The compli- 
cated descent of these subdivisions has been traced 
for the adjoining manor of Medbourne and Holt.® 
By 1427 the whole estate was reunited under 
Thomas Palmer (d. 1474) whose daughter married 
William Nevill, ancestor of the Nevills of Holt. In 
1503 Henry Nevill held 3 messuages and 140 a. 
under the Abbot of Peterborough in Bringhurst and 
Drayton.®3 The other half of the Bringhurst manor 
remained in the hands of the Norwich family from 
the late 13th until the late 17th century, and during 
the 16th century was attached to the Norwich 
manor in Market Harborough.®+ In 1502 John 
Norwich held 10 messuages and 13 virgates under 
the Abbot of Peterborough in Bringhurst and 
Drayton.°5 A late-17th-century survey of the 
manor of Bringhurst Hall made for Sir Roger 
Norwich of Brampton included the manor-house in 
Bringhurst and 4 farm-houses in Drayton with land 
attached totalling more than 469 a.% 

By the end of the 18th century both the Nevill 
and the Norwich parts of this manor had been 
united under the Watsons of Rockingham castle who 
in consequence until about 1925 owned the greater 
part of Bringhurst and Drayton. The Nevill part 
also had acquired the Basset Fee in Drayton (see 
below). The Norwich manor had been subject to 
various leases.°7 Edward Watson (d. 1584) of Rock- 
ingham acquired a lease in 1564 when his grand- 
daughter Anne (d. 1569) married Sir Charles Norwich 
(d. 1605). The Watsons did not acquire a freehold 
until about 1693 when Lewis, 3rd Lord Rocking- 
ham (d. 1724), bought this manor from Sir Erasmus 
Norwich.®8 In 1672 the Nevill manor was sold to 
John Aldwinckle of Cottingham (Northants.).% It 
is not clear when this property passes from the 
Aldwinckle family to the Watsons; it appears to have 
been after 1761 but before 1800.7° It has already been 


58 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

59 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, pp. xxi, liii. 

60 L.R.O. DE.221/3/2/4. 

6t Nichols, Leics. ii. 519, calls her Jane but in 1362 when 
John Norwich sold her marriage portion she was Ada: 
L.R.O. DE.221/3/4/16, 32. 

62 See p. 244. 

63 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 540; cf. ibid. i, p. 561, 
for another tenant William Pope (d. 1496); Farnham, 
Leics. Notes, v. 96. 

64 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 255; Nichols, 
Leics. i, p. cvi. For a pedigree of the Norwich family, see 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 519-20. 

65 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, pp. 406, 512. 

66 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’ 29/72. 

67 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 98-99. 

68 Wise, Rockingham Castle, 43; Rockingham Castle 
Mun. Room, B15/23. 

69 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Brs5/27. 

70 [bid., and maps 1806 and 1826, B15/9, 17f. 
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mentioned that the Watson lease on the Peterborough 
manor in Easton passed to Katherine (d. 1766), 
widow of the 2nd Earl of Rockingham, and to the 
earls of Guilford (see above). The freehold property 
of the Watson family in Bringhurst and Drayton 
did not follow this descent, but remained attached 
to the Rockingham castle estate which in 1746 
was inherited by Lewis, rst Lord Sondes (d. 1795). 
The latter’s grandson, the 3rd Lord (d. 1836), 
devised the Rockingham portion of his estates to 
his younger brothers Henry (d. 1849) and Richard 
(d. 1852). The latter’s eldest son George Lewis 
Watson (d. 1899) excluded the daughters of his 
younger brother Edward (d. 1889) from the in- 
heritance, which therefore passed to the third son 
the Revd. Wentworth Watson (d. 1925). ‘The latter’s 
heir was his great-nephew Sir Michael Culme 
Seymour, Bt., then a minor. The trustees of the 
estate sold the greater part of his property in Bring- 
hurst and Drayton in order to pay death duties. In 
1957 Sir Michael Culme Seymour owned only a few 
acres in Bringhurst. Home Farm and about 212 a. 
in Bringhurst were acquired in 1955 by Lord Hugh 
Russell from Capt. Giles Gore Browne.7! The 
Manor House Farm and about 500 a. in Drayton 
were acquired in 1920 by T. B. Mould who in 
1932 sold them to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
the present owners.72 

The descendants of Herbert the Chamberlain, 
tenant of 4 knight’s fee in Easton under the Abbot 
of Peterborough at the end of the 11th century, 
were known either as Pancevolt or as Dummer 
from their other estate at East Dummer (Hants).73 
Their manor in Easton was usually called the DU- 
MAR FEE. Herbert was succeeded by his son 
Richard. William Pancevolt was the tenant in 1189, 
Henry Pancevolt in 1212, and Richard Pancevolt 
or de Dumar in the mid-13th century.74 Richard’s 
successor, John Dumar, died in 1304 seised of 
land in Easton and Dummer.75 John’s son Robert 
(d. 1336)7° had a daughter Alice, the wife of John 
Astwick, bailiff of Gartree hundred. Astwick died 
in 1369 ‘seised of 3 messuages and 2 carucates in 
Easton which descended to his granddaughter 
Agnes, the wife of John de Drayton.77 

Agnes married secondly John Campion, the only 
man in Easton described as a free tenant in the 
1381 poll tax returns.78 The Campion family were 
also known as Power in the early 15th century.79 In 
1479 on the death of John Power EASTON-BY- 
HOLYOAK or POWER’S manor consisted of 20 
virgates, 300 a. of pasture, and a wood called 
Power’s Park, which suggests that this fee was on 
the site of the present Great Easton Park.®° Its 
subsequent history is obscure. In 1505 John Power’s 


71 Ex inf. Sir Michael Culme Seymour and Lord Hugh 
Russell. 

7 Ex inf. the Senior Bursar, St. John’s College. 

73 V.C.H. Hants, iti. 357-8. 

74 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, 135n. 

78 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 123 

76 Henry of Pytchley’s Bee of Fees, 157. 

77 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 5; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 90- 
g1; Nichols, Leics. i, p. cvi. 

78 Nichols, Leics. ii. 515; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 92. 

79 Cal. Pat. 1405-8, 439. 

80 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiii. 411. 

8t Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 96; Rockingham Castle 
Mun. Room, Brs5/24 (acct. roll for 1496-7); L.R.O. 
DE.53/241, lease (1528) to Henry Colyn. 

82 Ch. Com. Recs. D.6557a; Wise, Rockingham Castle, 79n. 
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son John appears to have conveyed the property 
to Henry Chapman who was probably the official 
collector of rents for Peterborough Abbey.*! This 
transaction may have represented the surrender of 
this fee to its chief lord. Certainly during the rest of 
the 16th century the manor of EASTON PARK 
was listed separately in the lease of the chief manor. 
It contained a mansion which may have been 
the residence of various members of the Watson 
family from Rockingham castle.82 Great Easton 
Park remains in the hands of the Church Commis- 
sioners. 

About 1130 not only Holt and Welham, adjoining 
the parish of Bringhurst on the west, but also por- 
tions of Drayton and Prestgrave were in the BAS- 
SET FEF. Ralph Basset of Weldon (Northants.) 
held 4 carucate in Prestgrave and at least a third 
of the township of Drayton.®3 That part of Drayton 
belonging to the Bringhurst manor, which was 
divided between the Kirkbys of Holt and the Nor- 
wiches of Brampton, has already been described 
(see above). 

The descent of the Basset Fee in Drayton is 
closely connected with that of Holt.8+ Robert Burn- 
aby, the demesne tenant at Holt, stood as a mesne 
lord between Richard Basset and William Lovel 
when the latter enfeoffed John Burnaby and 
William de Bringhurst (d. 1277) with land in 
Drayton.85 The demesne tenants of the greater 
part of the Basset Fee appear to have been a 
branch of the Bernak family from Barnack 
(Northants.), also one of the fees of Peterborough 
Abbey.®° The manor of BERNAK LAND#87 in 
Drayton became subordinate to the Kirkby manor 
in Holt, probably because, as at Holt, John de 
Kirkby, later Bishop of Ely, was interposed as a 
mesne lord over the Burnabys.88 Alice de Bernak 
was mentioned in 1250, and there are frequent 
references in the Nevill deeds to Hugh de Bernak, 
tenant in the late 13th and early 14th century.®9 
Hugh had at least two sons, John and Robert, and 
two daughters, Joan and Emma,% but it is not 
clear how his property was shared between them. 
In 1696 a lawyer supporting Henry Nevill’s claim 
to the Bernak manor maintained that it was halved, 
and that one of the halves was again divided into 
three.%' The poll tax of 1381 lists two free tenants in 
Drayton, William Neel and William Attewell.°2 Neel 
had married Elizabeth, the daughter of John de 
Bernak, son of Hugh.%3 Attewell was the son of 
John Attewell who had married a Joan, perhaps Joan 
de Bernak.®* Robert the son of Hugh de Bernak in 
1322 quitclaimed all his lands in Drayton to his 
sister Joan.°5 By the beginning of Henry VI’s reign 
the whole Bernak manor was united under the 
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83 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 86. 

84 See p. 244. 

85 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 86. 

86 Henry of ’Pytchley’ s Bk. of Fees, 124-5. 

87 L.R.O. DE.221/5/4/12/2 also calls this manor le Halle 
thyng or Barnakesthyng. 

88 See p. 244. 

89 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 86; L.R.O. DE.221, Nevill 
Deeds Collection. 

9° L.R.O. DE.221/3/4/33, 35» 59. 

st B.M. Add. MS. 34670, ff. 64-66; Add. Ch. 41552 
(rental 1413- 14). 

92 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 91-92. 

93 L.R.O. DE.221/3/4/14/1-2. 

94 Ibid. /14/18, the will of John Attewell (dated 30 Aug. 
1376). 95 Ibid. /3/2/2. 
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Attewell family. Neel’s portion descended to Rich- 
ard Whiteside, and the portion of William Holcote, 
acquired through the outlawry of Margaret de 
Bernak’s husband, to Mariotta Whiteside;9° both 
conveyed their interests to John, son of William 
Attewell, who in 1438 sold the reunited estate to 
Thomas Palmer of Holt.°7 Henceforward the descent 
followed that of the lordship of Nevill Holt which 
already included that part of Drayton under half 
the Bringhurst manor acquired by the Kirkbys. 
In 1457 the Nevill manor in Drayton consisted of 6 
messuages and 6 virgates.98 The subsequent descent 
of this property through the Aldwinckles to the 
Rockingham castle estate has already been described 
(see above). 

The Basset Fee was not described in the inqui- 
sition of 1279 which apparently confined itself to 
lands held under the Abbot of Peterborough when 
describing Bringhurst parish. Only 2 virgates in 
PRESTGRAVE were mentioned, both belonging 
to the abbot.9° One held by Walter de Preston, 
also the abbot’s tenant at Woodcroft (Northants.), 
may originally have been attached to the fee of the 
Tot family at Paston (Northants.);! the other 
held by John de Holt, to the fee of the Marmion 
family in West Langton.? It is difficult to explain 
John de Holt’s position without assuming that he 
was also the tenant of those 2 carucates which in 
1086 had belonged to the king’s soke of Great 
Bowden, although the 1279 inquisition mentioned 
only one carucate of the king’s soke in Easton which 
it did not identify.3 If the identification of the Domes- 
day Abegrave with the 13th-century settlement 
called Prestgrave is correct, it is likely that HOLT’S 
manor which covered half the lordship of Holt was 
centred upon these 2 carucates of royal demesne 
in Prestgrave.* William the son of John de Holt was 
holding a manor court in 1291 at Prestgrave.5 The 
descent of Holt’s manor at Cotterstock (Northants.) 
shows the connexion between the Holt family and 
the Norwich family which inherited half the 
Bringhurst manor (see above).° But the descent of 
Holt’s manor in Prestgrave has been traced only 
as part of the lordship of Nevill Holt.7 It is unlikely 
that Prestgrave ever exceeded 3 carucates. 


LESSER ESTATES. Part of Easton was included 
in the fee held by the Daundelyn family under the 
Abbot of Peterborough in Cranford, Cottingham, 
and Middleton (Northants.) during the 12th and 
13th centuries.2 Two virgates in Easton were 
attached to other tenements in Middleton held under 
the abbot in 1279 by Robert de Ros of Belvoir, and 


96 L..R.O. DE. 221/3/4/22, 44, 48; Cal. Pat. 1374-77, 
267. 
97 B.M. Add. MS. 34679, f. 66; L.R.O. DE.221/5/4/12/ 


I-2. 

98 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 95; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
35'29/281 and 322 (late-17th-cent. surveys of Drayton); 
Leics. and Rut. N. & Q. ii. 261-3, describing Drayton 
deeds which in the 18g9c’s belonged to Emma 'Thoyts, 
Sulhampstead (Berks.). 

99 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

1 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, 107. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

4 See p. 245. 5 B.M. Add. Ch. 41558 (1). 

6 V.C.H. Northants. ii. 556; Baker, Northants. i. 83. 
7 
8 


2 Ibid. so. 


See p. 245. 
Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, pp. xx, 115. 
9 Ibid. 116n.; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23; Complete 
Peerage, xi. 95; Cal. Close, 1343-46, 166; Cal. Ing. p.m. 
Vill, Pp. 340; Xi, p. 528. 


were later described as ;), knight’s fee held by 
divers tenants.? 

Thirteenth-century gifts to Bradley Priory in the 
adjoining lordship of Holt included land from 
William de Ros in Easton,!° five separate strips 
in Prestgrave,'! and one in Drayton. At the Dis- 
solution Pipewell Abbey (Northants.) held 5 a. in 
Easton as part of a larger estate at Caldecott (Rut.).%3 
Before 1250 Alexander le Abbe gave a toft and croft 
in Drayton to the Knights Hospitallers. They were 
probably added to the manor of Stoke Dry (Rut.) 
which belonged to that order.!4 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. It is clear that in the 
13th century the hilly country east of Medbourne 
and north of Bringhurst and Great Easton was 
well-wooded, and that villages extended their fields 
by assarting.'5 By the 17th century Bringhurst 
parish contained three separate sets of open fields for 
Great Easton, Drayton, and Bringhurst.'¢ Prestgrave, 
which disappeared in the 15th century, is known to 
have had open-field land, and there were 13th-century 
assarts in Prestgrave and Drayton. By 1226 a 
portion of the northern parts of the parish had been 
emparked.!7 

The Abbot of Peterborough as lord of the manor 
maintained a grange in Easton and farmed the 
demesne through bailiffs. After the Dissolution, 
although the nominal overlordship was leased by 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, as successors 
of the abbey, to the Watsons of Rockingham castle, 
the principal inhabitants were the latter’s tenants 
who leased the manor and the impropriate rectory. 

In 1086 there was land for 16 ploughs in Easton, 
presumably including Bringhurst and Drayton also. 
Peterborough Abbey held 12 carucates with 10 
villeins and 5 bordars; and 12 socmen had 8 
ploughs. Two knights of the abbey held 2 carucates, 
the foundation of the Bringhurst and Dumar manors, 
and their ro villeins had 2 ploughs.'® By 1125-8 the 
abbot had 21 villeins with 12 ploughs and 11 soc- 
men.!9 The labour services which the villeins owed 
included week-work, boon works in summer, 
various ploughing and sowing services, and rents 
in kind. But the socmen owed only seasonal 
boon works.?° The abbot held one carucate in de- 
mesne in 1279.2! A surviving account of 1294 lists 
the profits of Easton Grange for the abbey—rents of 
assize which amounted to over f11, and tallage 
and merchet of over {24.7 In 1347 a village jury 
acknowledged that the abbot’s tenants were of 
servile status as his bondmen.”3 Four other accounts 
for an unspecified year of Henry IV’s reign, and for 


10 L.R.O. DE.221/3/6/2. 

1 Ibid. /3/6/1, 9-10; /5/4/17, 19. 

12 [bid. /3/6/5/1; other surveys of the lands of Bradley 
Priory omit Prestgrave and Drayton, see Dugdale, Mon. 
vi. 493; Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/281, 322. 

13 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 294; Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 
210; 1553, 197. 

14 Cat. Anct. D. iv, A8690; V.C.H. Rut. ii. 224. 

1s L.R.O. DE.221, Nevill Collection (Peake), passim. 

16 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 103; Rockingham 
Castle Mun. Room, B15/21, 26; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
1 D.41/2/100-102, 213 A. 

17 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii. 86. 

18 V7.C.H. Leics. i. 310-11. 

19 Chronicon Petroburgense (Camd. Soc. 1849), 159-60. 

20 Tbid. 160, 172. 

21 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

22 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, A4/R.X. 

23 Cal. Pat. 1345-48, 448. 
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1475-6, 1477-8, and 1496-7, show that the abbey 
continued to farm its demesne through bailiffs.4 
The abbey’s property in Easton was valued in 1535 
at £69 tos. 8d. and £26 13s. 4d. rent from the farmer 
of the rectory.?5 On its transference to the dean and 
chapter in 1541 it was valued at £70 3s. 4d. and the 
same rectory rent, although the income for 1545-6 
was only {£59 ros. 1d.2® Sales of wood from the park 
and the 3 mills were valuable items. 

The abbey’s practice of leasing both the manor 
and the rectory to lay owners survived the Dissolu- 
tion and was continued by the Watsons of Rock- 
ingham castle whose lease from the dean and 
chapter interposed them as mesne lords over exist- 
ing tenants. The abbey had appropriated the rectory 
of Bringhurst with Easton in 1486. The Rectory 
House Farm later replaced the grange as the chief 
secular building in the village. A house which was 
pulled down in the late 19th century to allow the 
erection of the present Rectory House Farm was 
probably a 17th-century stone building, perhaps 
incorporating the remains of the former grange and 
using its barns.?7 In 1649 and 1740 the Rectory was 
described as the largest house in the village and had 
a malthouse and a tithe barn of 8 bays.?® Until the 
middle of the 17th century the Waldram family 
leased the rectory and the Goodman family the 
manor, both as under-tenants of the Watsons. The 
first known lessee of the rectory was Sir Robert 
Brudenell (d. 1531) of Deene (Northants.).?° Thomas 
Waldram (d. 1539), the next lessee, was the son of a 
London brewer.3° The widow of his great-grandson 
was described as impropriator of the rectory in 1619, 
but by 1626 the lease had reverted to Sir Lewis 
Watson of Rockingham.3! The latter began a prac- 
tice of leasing the tithes and glebe of Easton, Dray- 
ton, and Bringhurst separately.32 A lessee of 1650, 
Edward Moore, a haberdasher, issued tradesmen’s 
tokens in Easton.33 The earls of Guilford who 
acquired the Peterborough lease continued to sub- 
let to groups of local farmers. Adam Tirrell, Samuel 
Tirrell, and Richard Rowlatt shared the rectory in 
1773.3+ The lessees of the manor are more difficult to 
trace; their lease did not include the right to hold 
a court. William Goodman (d. 1543) who obtained 
a lease of the manor from the abbot in 1532 came 
from local yeoman stock.35 Edward Goodman was 


24 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B15 /24. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 281. 

26 Last Days of Peterborough Mon. ed. W. 'T. Mellows 
(Northants. Rec. Soc. xii, xiii), i. 883 ii. 55. 

27 Local inf. 

28 Ch. Com. Recs. D.6557a; Rockingham Castle Mun. 
Room, Br5/26. 

29 Mary E. Finch, Five Northants. Families (Northants. 
Rec. Soc. xix), 136. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 58-59; Farnham, 
Quorndon Records Supplement, 86-87; Peterborough Mon. 
ed. Mellows, i. 35; ii. 55. 

3t Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, 4; 5 D.33/220, 
f. 15 refers to Richard Waldram’s estate, and 9 D.45/2 is 
Thos. Waldram’s will (1563); Peterborough Chap. Office, 
Box 19, contains Richard’s lease of 1614. 

32, Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxv. 388. 

33 [bid. 389; P.C.C. Wills, 1659, f. 147; T.L.A.S. i. 409; 
rig MEDI 

34 Ch. Com. Recs. D.31006, D.278558, f. 299 record the 
deaths of S. Tirrell and Rowlatt c. 1803; monumental 
inscription to Tirrells in Gt. Easton churchyard, and to 
Rowlatts in Bringhurst church, N. aisle; Hill, Gartree, ii. 
opie 

35 Peterborough Chap. Office, Box 6; L.R.O. Wills, 1543; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 455, corrected in Trollope, Ch. Plate 
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in occupation in 1649 and Adam Tirrell in 1773.36 
As well as the rectory and the manor, another 
large farm was leased to the Collin family.37 By 
1773 the Collin farm had passed to the Moles- 
worth family.38 Another prominent yeoman family 
called Wignell survived many generations.39 Rents 
from smaller tenants included hens and eggs at 
Candlemas (1790) and boon works (1720-35) which 
consisted chiefly in carting coal from Wansford to 
Rockingham castle.*° 

A wood in Easton measuring half a league by 
4 furlongs, probably beside the adjoining wood in 
Holyoaks, belonged to Peterborough Abbey in 
1086.41 A charter of 1200 confirmed the abbey’s 
right to pannage there.4? In 1215 the abbey received 
a licence to make assarts in Easton.#3 By 1279 there 
were two inclosed woods or warrens in Easton and 
Drayton.4+ Easton came under forest jurisdiction 
from the early 12th century until 1235, and a 
charter of 1253 confirmed the freedom of the 
abbey’s tenants from the customs of the forest.4s 
William de Cantilupe (d. 1239), the lord of the ad- 
joining manor at Holt, in 1236 received deer from 
Rockingham Forest for his park in Easton.4® The 
present Great Easton Park therefore is probably 
on the site of an ancient inclosure. In 1535 2 in- 
closures were distinguished, the Park and Power’s 
Wood,47 the latter belonging to Power’s manor. 

Both inclosures were then estimated to cover 62 
a. About 1595 Easton Park was given as 74 a. and 
87 a., perhaps a distinction between statutory and 
customary measure.*® At the same time, the irreg- 
ularly-shaped piece of land between the park and the 
northern parish boundary was called Easton Upper 
Pasture, containing 238 a.*9 In 1810 these 2 ancient 
inclosures contained over 194 a.5° During the 16th 
and 17th centuries Easton Park was divided by 
ridings into 8 coppices which were leased in sever- 
alty for pasture.5' In 1649 4 closes, amounting to 
15 a., belonged to the manor, which at the sale in 
1650 included 3 closes amounting to 26 a.52 

The whole ancient parish of Bringhurst was in- 
closed by an Act of Parliament of 1804.53 The 
award of 1810 allotted 795 a. to the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough from the 1,171 a. re- 
maining in Easton to be inclosed. Seventy other 
allotments were made, the largest of 104 a. to 


Leics. i. 236 n., 237. 

36 Ch. Com. Recs. D.6557a, D.31006. 

37 W. G. Hoskins, Midland Eng. 85-87; L.R.O. 
DE.53/327, a lease of 1581. This collection (Conant: 
N.R.A. 4517) contains several Collin papers (346-7, 412, 

478-9, 521-6, 991-2). Andrew Collin in 1629 married 
Thomasin Barker, ancestor of the Conants. 

38 Ch. Com. Recs. D.31006. 

39 Monumental inscription in Gt. Easton chancel; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 523; Hill, Gartree, ii. 70-71. 

4° Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B15/8, 17a-b. 

41 V.C.H. Leics. i. 310. 

42 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 82. 

43 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com. a 194. 

Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m 

V.C.H. Leics. ii. 265-6; Cal. crae R. 1257-1300, 
485. 
Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii. 86. 

Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 281. 

Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Br5/4. 

Ibid. a small sketch-map. 

L.R.O. Great Easton Inclosure Award. 

5t Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B15/3; Ch. Com. 
Recs. D.6557a. 

52 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 219, 256. 

53 Ibid. 260; L.R.O. Box 2493, copy of the Act. 
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Mary Inchley. There were still 941 a. held by 
copyhold tenure. Eleven out of the 25 proprietors 
who were allotted 10 a. and less disappeared 
between 1820 and 1827.54 Two terriers of Great 
Easton manor in 1843 have survived.5s 

There were three open fields on the slopes of 
Bringhurst Hill: Savie Field to the north, Grove Field 
to the east and south, and Bridge Field towards the 
river.5° The manor-house occupied by Thomas and 
Elizabeth Salisbury in the mid-17th century and 
afterwards by John Salisbury, a fishmonger as well 
as a farmer, was then the largest farm with over 164 
a.57 It was the chief messuage of the Norwich half of 
Bringhurst manor and still stands on the south 
side of the churchyard, but is now called Bryan’s 
House, after Richard Watson’s tenant, William 
Bryan, in the mid-r1gth century. At the inclosure of 
the open fields by the Act of 1804 the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough received 84 a. The largest 
allotment went to John Green.58 Lord Sondes, who 
owned the former Norwich manor, received 106 a. 
and by 1826 had acquired John Stokes’s allotment of 
68 a.59 

The open fields of Drayton, when first recorded in 
1660, were larger than those of Bringhurst: Prest- 
grave Field to the north-east of Drayton confined 
the Savie Field of Bringhurst to the slopes of the 
hill. Hill Field to the north-west and Meadow or 
Water Field to the south were smaller. In the late 
17th century that part of Drayton under the Nor- 
wich manor of Bringhurst consisted of 4 farms 
containing about 300 a.°° During the 15th century 
the greater part of Drayton came under the lordship 
of the Nevills of Holt. In 1607 Sir Thomas 
Nevill was reported to have depreciated the 
value of a farm-house in Drayton by taking away 
its land.6' A mid-17th-century survey of Nevill 
property in Drayton reported that 3 more farms were 
to be improved by inclosure.® At the inclosure of 
the open fields by the Act of 1804, the largest 
allotments were made to the Dean and Chapter of 
Peterborough (161 a.), Edward Inchley (94 4.), 
the Revd. Rich Farrer, the Guilfords’ steward for 
Great Easton manor (go a.), and William Smith 
(78 a.).°3 A large part of Drayton was bought by the 
Watsons of Rockingham. 

The possible identification of Prestgrave, a de- 
serted hamlet, with the Abegrave mentioned in 1086 
has already been noted.6* The change of name 
might be attributed to the number of clerks in minor 
orders among the Holt family.6s The present 
parish boundaries place the site of Prestgrave 
within the chapelry of Nevill Holt.© Nichols 


54 Analysis of inclosure award and land tax assessments 
furnished by T. Hughes and quoted in V.C.H. Leics. 
li. 235-6. 

55 Ch. Com. Recs. D.1826-7. 

56 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Brs5/21. 

57 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/72; L.R.O. Wills, 1663 
Adm. C49; 1664/56. 

58 T|.R.O. Box 2493 contains the copy of a will for another 
John Green (14 Feb. 1758) and deeds from the Green 
estate. 

59 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Brs5/17f, g, two 
estate maps. 

60 Ibid. B15/21; Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/72. 

6 T.L.A.S. xxiii. 285-6. 

62 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/22. 

63 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Br5/17c, map of 
Smith’s land. 64 See pp. 49, 54. 

65 L.R.O. DE.221/5/4/1-34. 
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stated that Prestgrave’s fields had been divided 
between Holt, Great Easton, and Drayton.®7 Prest- 
grave Field in Drayton contained 24 a. of glebe, 
a much higher proportion than all the other open 
fields in the parish.°8 Prestgrave was never large. 
The Nevill deeds contain two references to assart 
in Prestgrave,°? and the reference to Alan /e car- 
bonator in a Prestgrave court roll of 1295 suggests 
wooded country suitable for charcoal-burning.7° In 
1381 there were 4 households, all of free tenants, 
and 2 servants and a shepherd.7! Prestgrave dis- 
appeared in the middle of the 15th century, probably 
as a result of the emparking activities of Thomas 
Palmer of Holt.72 

Since the inclosure of the whole of Bringhurst 
parish the area of arable land has greatly decreased. 
Leland travelling through this district in 1535-43 
noticed large fields of corn.73 There are frequent 
references in the Easton court books of the 18th 
century to regulations for ‘the Wheatfield’ and ‘the 
Pease field’. 

The 1801 crop-returns for the parish were given 
in customary measure and the following figures are 
rough estimates by statutory measure: wheat, 279 
a.; barley, 254 a.; beans, 490 a.74 A considerable 
area of pasture already existed, and in 1669, for 
instance, William Moore, a yeoman tenant of the 
Nevills, had 58 cows and 210 sheep.75 Since about 
1850 a large part of this district has been devoted 
entirely to beef fattening.7° The present Manor 
House Farm in Drayton, for example, is used chiefly 
for fattening as part of a large estate run by C. B. 
Patston of Peterborough. 

Bus services have recently permitted a change 
from purely agricultural pursuits. Local people 
since 1945 have worked in the steelworks at Corby 
(Northants.) or in Symington’s factories at Market 
Harborough. The small corset factory of Moore, 
Haddon & Co. at Great Easton was introduced by 
the present owner’s grandfather who came from 
Caldecott (Rut.) c. 1875 and carried on the business 
in his house in Cross Bank. A single-story building 
was erected on the adjoining site in 1908. In 1958 six 
workers were employed.” 


MILLS. In 1125-8 Peterborough Abbey owned a 
mill in Easton, together with meadowland, worth 
one mark a year.78 The abbey owned 3 mills at 
Easton in 1535—a watermill from which a rent 
was due towards the ward of Rockingham castle, 
a windmill, and a horse-mill.79 In 1629 Sir Lewis 
Watson prosecuted certain tenants of Easton manor 
for failing to perform their suit at his windmill and 


66 O.S. Nat. Grid 835934. 

67 Nichols, Leics. ii. 523. 

68 Ch. Com. Recs. D.65572. 

69 L.R.O. DE.221/5/4/16, 18. 

70 Ibid. /12/3/43. 

71 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 94. 

72 Cal. Chart. R. 1427-1516, 100; T.L.A.S. xxii. 242, 
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74 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 145, 153 n. 

75 1..R.O. Inventories, 1669/233. 7 

76 R. M. Auty, Land Utilisation Survey (57: Leics.), 
285-7. 

77 Ex inf. Mr. T. W. Haddon. 

78 Chronicon Petroburgense (Camd. Soc. 1849), 55, 101, 
160. 

79 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 281; Peterborough Mon. 
ed. Mellows, 61. 
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horse-mill.8° In 1650 these 2 mills were valued at 
£10 a year.§! The Nevills of Holt possessed a mill 
on their manor in Drayton during the 15th century. ®2 
There are the remains of a windmill on the north 
side of the road from Easton to Caldecott. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. A considerable 
number of rolls from the manor courts held in this 
parish has survived. William son of John de Holt 
held a court at Prestgrave in 1291, and John de Holt 
in 1344.83 There are also copies of Prestgrave court 
rolls for 1295 and 1297.84 Among the Nevill charters 
are rolls from the courts held at Holt by the Trussell 
and Palmer families for their tenants in Drayton 
in 1414, 1425-6, 1429-31, and 1434.85 A lawyer 
examining the later court rolls of Nevill Holt in 
1696 noted that in the 15th and 16th centuries 
tenants of the Nevills in Drayton performed suit 
to the court leet at Holt where the constable of 
Drayton presented breaches of the assize of ale and 
defaults of service.8° From the court of the Abbot 
of Peterborough at Easton 13 rolls have survived. 
These show that during the 15th century the abbot’s 
bailiff held a view of frankpledge and court of hall- 
mote every year in Easton on a convenient day close 
to the feast of St. Luke (18 October) at which 2 
constables for Easton and 2 tithingmen for both 
Bringhurst and Drayton were elected.87 There is an 
unbroken series of court books for the manor of 
Great Easton from 1630 until the last court was 
held on 11 December 1925.88 The parallel series of 
enrolments and miscellaneous papers is not com- 
plete.89 

The churchwardens’ accounts which have sur- 
vived suggest that the parish maintained 2 vestries 
and 2 sets of parish officers, one for Great Easton 
and one for Bringhurst and Drayton.°° The over- 
seers of the poor for Great Easton spent £34 in 
1752-3 and {110 in 1766—7.9! Their average annual 
expenditure in 1783-5 was £148. By 1802-3 this 
sum had risen to £671 on the poor alone, and by 
1809-10 to £1,006. By 1802-3 both Easton and 
Drayton had small workhouses, with 32 paupers 
in the former and 5 in the latter; in addition, 
21 adults and 18 children were then given out-relief 
in Easton, and 6 adults and 22 children in Bring- 
hurst.°? Between 1802 and 1819 Easton parish 
apprenticed 10 boys, 3 as cordwainers in Leicester 
and 7 as framework-knitters in villages near Lei- 
cester.93 In 1836 the parish was included in the 
Uppingham (Rut.) Union.% In 1894 a parish 
council was established for Great Easton with a 
membership of 6 councillors;95 it had the same 


80 Nichols, Leics. ii. 521-2. 

81 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. e ee xxv. 388. 

82 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 

83 B.M. Add. Ch. 47558 (1); PRO. DE.221 /12/3/39. 

84 L.R.O. DE.221/12/3/43. 

8s B.M. Add. Ch. 41602, 41604-6, 41608-9, 41611. 

86 B.M. Add. MS. 34679, f. 66. 

87 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, Brs5/24, dated 1449, 
1454, 1456, 1490, 1495, 1496, 1499, 1500, and n.d. (prob. 
14th cent.); Peterborough Cath. Table Hall, B20 (1414), 
E53 (1529), E57 (1530), E65—66 (1544-6). 

88 Eccl. 1/61/2 (1630-89); Ch. Com. Recs. D. 278556-9 
(1689-1806); MSS. penes the steward, A. F. eee at 
37 Priestgate, Peterborough (1806-192 5); Northants. Rec. 
Off. MCS 16-18, the ct. bks. of Kettering, including Easton 
Rectory, 1773-1841. 

89 Ch. Com. Recs. D.18288-18313. 

9° Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage: for Gt. Easton, 1865- 
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composition in 1958.9 There is no parish council 
for either Bringhurst or Drayton. 


BRINGHURST 


CHURCHES. Bringhurst church, which contains 
work of the 12th century, was described about 1220 
as the mother church on which the chapels of 
Great Easton and Drayton were dependent.°” Great 
Easton, which as the largest settlement in the parish 
had its resident chaplain, acquired independence 
of the mother church at the time of the Black Death. 
The inhabitants of Great Easton petitioned the 
Bishop of Lincoln to allow the burial of plague 
victims in their own village instead of at Bringhurst. 
Although the bishop intended that the burial ground 
which he consecrated in 1349 should be licensed 
only for the duration of the pestilence, a separate 
churchyard for Great Easton became a permanency.®* 
Drayton chapel was abandoned, probably in the 15th 
century, and was used as a bake-house.99 In 1576-7 
the Crown granted the building to John Farnham 
(d. 1587).! Therefore from the 14th to the 19th 
centuries the parish was divided into 2 parts, Great 
Easton and Bringhurst-with-Drayton, which ap- 
parently had 2 separate vestries and 2 sets of parish 
officers.? 

About 1220 the patron of Bringhurst was the lord 
of the manor of Great Easton, the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, who retained the advowson until the 
Dissolution.3 In 1541 the Crown transferred the 
former abbey’s property to the newly established 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough.+ The latter in 
1546 included the advowson of Bringhurst in their 
lease of the manor of Great Easton to Edward 
Watson (d. 1584) of Rockingham (Northants.).5 
The descent of the advowson until 1854 followed 
the successive renewals of this lease. Therefore the 
Watsons of Rockingham castle were patrons of the 
living from 1546 until the death of the 3rd Earl of 
Rockingham in 1746, when the lease passed through 
the 2nd Earl’s widow to Francis, 1st Earl of Guil- 
ford (d. 1790), and his son Brownlow (d. 1820), 
Bishop of Winchester. Francis, 6th Earl of Guilford 
(d. 1861), surrendered his right to the advowson 
when the lands of the Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
borough were transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in May 1854.6 The Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough have since exercised the 
rights of patronage themselves. 

Between 1220 and 1254 Peterborough Abbey 
appears to have ordained a vicarage at Bringhurst, 
but the rectory was not appropriated at the same 
time.? There are two parallel series of rectors and 
vicars, the former presented by the abbot and the 


1933, and for Bringhurst, 1835-1948. 

9t Tbid. Overseers’ Acct. Bk. 1752-67. 

92 Tbid. 1800-10; Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

93 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage, Poor Apprentice Bk. 
1802-19. 

94 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

95 L.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

96 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

97 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 260. 

98 Arch. Jnl. \xvii. 313. 

99 Nichols, Leics. ii. 518. 

t Quorndon Records, ed. G. F. Farnham, 271. 

2 See above. 

3 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 260. 
4 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvi, p. 574. 
5 Peterborough Chapter Office, Box 15. 
6 Lond. Gaz. 1854, p. 1360. 
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Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 259, 511. 
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latter by the rectors themselves, until 1486.8 In 
order to settle a dispute over boundaries in the 
Fens between the Abbot of Peterborough and the 
Abbot of Croyland, the latter agreed to procure 
for the former a licence to appropriate the rectory 
of Bringhurst.? The cause of the dispute and the 
reason for the impropriation have not been dis- 
covered. After 1486 the Abbot of Peterborough 
appears to have leased the impropriate rectory to a 
succession of lay owners.'° By the terms of the lease 
of the manor of Great Easton from the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough to Edward Watson in 
1546, the lessees of the rectory remained in pos- 
session as under-tenants of the Watsons. By 1626 
the lease had reverted to Sir Lewis Watson who 
then leased the tithes and glebe to local farmers." 
Because the lessees succeeded to the former monas- 
tic grange of the manor of Great Easton, the eccles- 
iastical benefice itself was frequently known as 
Easton and not by its correct title, Bringhurst. 

In 1291 the annual value of Bringhurst rectory was 
£26 13s. 4d. from which the Abbot of Peterborough 
received a pension of 35.!2 In the early 14th century 
the rector enjoyed an ancient endowment of 2 
messuages and 30 a. in Bringhurst and Drayton.%3 
For lay owners in 1649 the great tithes were valued 
at £180 a year with glebe which consisted of 62 
a. arable and 17 a. pasture. In 1773 both tithes 
and glebe were reckoned by Lord Guilford to be 
worth £300 a year, although the reassessment then 
made allowed £290 16s. 3d. for tithes and {69 for 
glebe.'4 By the inclosure award (1810), which com- 
muted all tithes, the Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
borough received 404 a. for great tithes and 65 a. 
for glebe and common rights.15 

In 1291 the annual value of Bringhurst vicarage 
was {4, and in 1535 £11 15s. with tithes worth 
£1 35. 6d.'° It is difficult to account for the valuation 
of the vicarage at {50 a year in 1626:!7 in 1645-6 
the County Committee thought it scandalously 
poor, worth only {15-£16 a year, and ordered £50 
a year to be added from the revenues of the seques- 
tered estates of Sir Lewis Watson. In 1650 the 
vicarage was returned as worth {£20 a year.!8§ By the 
inclosure award the vicar received 52 a. in compen- 
sation for small tithes. There was apparently no 
glebe attached to the vicarage. Two 1gth-century 
benefactions and the inclosure allotments created 
a vicarage glebe of about 74 a.'9 In 1867 the vicarage 
was endowed with £86 a year from the Common 

8 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes, which 
contain a complete list; 7.L.A.S. xxii. 6; Visitations in 
Dioc. Line. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thompson, i, pp. Xvilin., 
xxvn.; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxiv. 470. 

9 Peterborough Cath. Libr. MS. 2 (Bk. of Roger Bird), 
ff. 1266-134; Cal. Pat. 1485-94, 81; Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Rep. & Papers, xxi. 304, 308. 

10 See p. 55. 

1 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxv. 388. 

12 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

13 Cal. Ing. Misc. ii. 114-15, 470; Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 
505-6; Cal. Close, 1318-23, 408. 

14 Ch. Com. Recs. D.6557a, D.31006. 

1s ..R.O. Bringhurst Inclosure Award. 
iE Lee: Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 77; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
1v. 102. 

17 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4. 

18 Nichols, Leics. ii. 512-14. 

19 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245730/3; Crockford (1948), 
519. 
20 Lond. Gaz. 1867, p. 2932; 1868, p. 6480. 


21 Crockford (1955), 1426. 
22 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxviii. 151. 
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Fund, and in 1868 with {£120 a year for a curate.?° 
In 1955 the net endowment income of the vicarage 
was {227. Various grants supplemented this to a 
total net value of £617.21 

There was no parsonage house in 1526.22 The 
Vicarage at Bringhurst was reported to be out of 
repair in 1692 and again in 1777; by 1800 it had 
been demolished and a plot of land north of the 
church was still in 1958 known as ‘Vicarage Gar- 
den’.?3 In 1867 the benefice was endowed with 
£1,400 from the Common Fund towards a parson- 
age; another {100 was added for this purpose in 
1870.74 ‘The money was applied to the purchase of 
the present Vicarage in Great Easton, a former 
farm-house. 

‘Our Lady’s Meadow’ in Easton, an ancient 
endowment for the maintenance of a light in Easton 
church, after the Dissolution passed to the Wal- 
dram and Collin families.?5 In 1621 William Collin 
and George Parker conveyed it to trustees on 
behalf of Easton parish on condition that the 
profits were used ‘for the upkeep of church bells, 
highways, bridges, springs, waterings, butts, stocks 
and other necessary charges’.?° There were in all 4 
ancient endowments of land for the parish officers. 
In 1810 the inclosure commissioners allotted 4 a. to 
the churchwardens of Bringhurst, 14. to the church- 
wardens of Great Easton, 5 perches to the clerk of 
Bringhurst, and 1 a. to the clerk of Great Easton. 
Together these form the Church Land Charity, 
the profits of which are administered by the Paro- 
chial Church Council for church expenses.27 

Those rectors who were resident in the Middle 
Ages probably chose to live in Great Easton and 
assigned Bringhurst and Drayton to the vicar. 
Richard de Spridlington, rector 1359-82, was 
buried in Easton chancel.’ It is likely that the major- 
ity of rectors were non-resident; the benefice changed 
hands 7 times between 1314 and 1359.29 There 
appears to have been a chantry priest at Bringhurst 
in 1526.3° During the 16th and 17th centuries the 
poverty of the vicarage made the provision of curates 
difficult. In 1626 the vicar had no curate and in 
1634 his successor was suspended for employing an 
unlicensed one.3! The lack of a proper parsonage 
house in the late 18th and early 19th centuries en- 
couraged non-residence. The Revd. Randle Smith, 
vicar 1749-70, apparently lived at Welham.32 Ed- 
ward Ireson, vicar 1772-1833, lived in the neigh- 
bouring village of Caldecott (Rut.);33 William 

23 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18K, 21; 245’50/3. 

24 Lond. Gaz. 1867, p. 2932; 1870, e 413. 

25 L.R.O. DE.53/345. 

26 Ibid. /481. 

27 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage; ex inf. the vicar. 

28 A. Gibbons, Early Lincoln Wills, 74-75; Leic. City 
Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

29 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, pp. xxvi, 143, 
156-7; Visitations in Dioc. Line. I5L7-31, ed. Thompson, 
i. 209; ii, pp. xxxn., 60n., 445; ili. 419; Cal. Pat. 1334-8, 
242; Foster, Lincoln Wills, i. 7-11; C.P. 50/361 m. 10, a 
dispute in 1350 with the patron; L-R.O. (Conant, N.R.A. 
4517) DE.53/138-9, 143-4, 151, 153-5, 159-60, 182-4, 
188-9, which trace land in Easton, 1410-57, that belonged 
to John Sutton, rector 1396-1422. 

30 4 Subsidy Collected in Dioc. Lincs. 1526, ed. H. E. 
Salter, 115. 

31 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4; Assoc. Archit. 
Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 491, 514. The vicar was again 
suspended in 1644: Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 
234; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 168. 

32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 673 n. 

33 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 179. 
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Cape, vicar 1833-68 and headmaster of Peter- 
borough Cathedral School, entrusted the parish to a 
succession of curates.3+ The purchase of a Vicarage 
at Great Easton altered this state of affairs after 
1870. E. B. Whyley (d. 1903), Cape’s successor as 
headmaster at Peterborough, became Vicar of 
Bringhurst on his retirement from school.35 Bring- 
hurst and Drayton were served from Great Easton. 
In 1878 the site and remains of the abandoned 
chapel at Drayton were purchased by G. L. Watson 
(d. 1899) of Rockingham castle, and the present 
church, then called Drayton Mission Hall, was 
erected and in 1879 licensed for services.3 Bring- 
hurst, however, was not considered large enough to 
maintain its church: in 1832 there had been only one 
service there each fortnight.37 The Parochial Church 
Council in 1953 decided that although Bringhurst 
church was unnecessary, it was worthy of preser- 
vation as an ancient building, and services are still 
occasionally held there.38 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS stands at the 
highest point of Bringhurst Hill, forming a con- 
spicuous landmark. It is built of ironstone and lime- 
stone and consists of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, west tower, and south porch. 

The north arcade of two bays dates from the late 
12th century. The round arches are of two orders 
and the circular pier and semi-circular responds 
have square abaci. Two of the capitals have carving 
which incorporates heavy beaded volutes,39 some 
broken and some restored. The western respond 
has a scalloped capital. The semi-circular tower 
arch is probably a little later in date and the south 
arcade belongs to the early 13th century. In this 
case the arches are slightly pointed, the chamfer 
of the inner order terminating in broach-and-bar 
stops at the springing. The piers and moulded 
capitals are circular. The massive tower, with but- 
tresses at its two western angles, was rebuilt or 
re-faced in the 14th century and alterations were 
apparently made to the body of the church at the 
same period. There is a piscina at the east end of the 
south aisle with two moulded brackets near it and 
the low arch of a tomb-recess a little further west. 
There was formerly a stone seat in the same aisle.*° 
The plain parapet and pinnacles were added to the 
tower in the Perpendicular period. The clerestories 
and several of the windows elsewhere are also of this 
date and it is probable that the tall chancel was 
entirely rebuilt in the late 15th or early 16th century. 
The square-headed east window with its transom 
and four-centred lights may be even later.#! 

In the north aisle a dated tablet bearing the names 
of two churchwardens suggests a restoration of the 
fabric in 1707. The south porch, which has a round- 
headed opening, may have been rebuilt at the same 
time. The nave roof is dated 1802. In 1862 the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners paid £136 for the 
repair of the chancel, work which involved a new 
chancel arch, a new roof, and the replacement of the 


34 Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, iii. 21. 

35 Ibid. xv. 62-63; V.C.H. Northants. ii. 215. 

36 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1936), 77. 

37 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

38 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage. 

39 The similarity between these capitals and those at 
Oakham castle (c. 1180) has been pointed out by W. G 
Hoskins, Heritage of Leics. 41; cf. also the mid-12th-cent. 
arcade at Morcott (Rut.). 
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east window.*? In the same year the parish sub- 
scribed over {£500 for the restoration of the rest of the 
church. The tower roof, staircase, and bell-frame 
were restored in 1899, and the north aisle roof in 
1907.48 

The plain octagonal font may date from the 14th 
century; the other fittings belong to the late-1gth- 
century restoration. In the chancel is a memorial 
slab to the Revd. Randle Smith (d. 1770), and in the 
north aisle are three slate tablets (signed J. Bates) 
to members of the Rowlatt family (1802-32). There 
are three bells: (i) 1776; (ii) 1724; (iii) 1618.44 For 
several years before 1958 it had been considered 
unsafe to ring them. The plate includes a silver 
cup and paten of 1567.45 The Bringhurst registers 
are kept at Great Easton Vicarage (see below). 

The church of ST. ANDREW stands on the 
slope of the hill above Great Easton. It is built of 
ironstone with limestone dressings and consists 
of chancel, clerestoried nave, north and south aisles, 
south chapel, vestry, west tower, and south porch. 

It has been suggested that herring-bone masonry, 
visible externally in the west wall of the nave imme- 
diately north of the tower, is of Norman origin.‘+® 
An ‘old round font’, formerly in the church, may 
also have survived from the 12th century.47 The 
north aisle of three bays was probably built by the 
mid-13th century. The arcade has octagonal piers, 
one of which hasa ‘water-holding’ base. The moulded 
capitals to the responds are flanked by carving, the 
capital at the east end being also enriched with 
nail-head ornament. An intermediate capital has 
foliage carving. The east wall of the aisle has a 
single lancet and a piscina below it with a chamfered 
head and broach-and-bar stops. In the north wall 
is a doorway and a small niche. The spired west 
tower, which stands south of the central axis of the 
nave, was reconstructed in 1864-5 but dated origin- 
ally from the late 13th century. It is considered one 
of the best examples of the period in the county. The 
design resembles that at Hallaton, having tall paired 
windows with bar tracery at the belfry stage and 
a corbel table below the broach spire. The spire 
has angle pinnacles and two sets of lights. Before the 
rebuilding there was a doorway in the south wall of 
the tower.*8 The south aisle, which has an arcade 
of three bays with quatrefoil piers, was probably 
the next part of the church to be built. Externally 
an angle buttress at the west end carries a scratch 
dial. The chancel, subsequently much altered, 
appears to date from the late 14th century, designed 
to house the tomb of Richard de Spridlington. 
This stands against the north wall and bears a 
mutilated alabaster effigy surmounted by an ogee 
canopy with much-damaged pinnacles and crockets. 
There were originally large windows, of which the 
blocked openings are still visible, in both north and 
south walls, and also a doorway on the north side. 
The east window of five lights is late Perpendicular 
in style and was renewed in the 19th century. The 


40 Nichols, Leics. ii. 512. 

41 The design appears to have been retained at the re- 
placement in 1862, cf. ibid. plate Ixxxvi. 

42 Ch. Com. file 19120. 
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44 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 154. 

45 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 234-5. 

46 Pevsner, Leics. 113. 

47 Nichols, Leics. ii. 522. 

48 Tbid. plate Ixxxvi. 
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clerestories to the nave are also of the Perpendicular 
period. Carved corbel-heads in the spandrels of the 
nave arcades represent supports for the timbers 
of an earlier roof. The south chapel, forming an 
eastward extension of the south aisle, probably 
dates from the 16th century and has a large three- 
light window in its south wall. The arch leading 
to the chancel cuts through an earlier window 
opening. 

The lead roofs of the chancel and nave carry the 
dates 1730 and 1774. The chancel was repaired in 
1731 and 1830.49 In the 18th century there was a 
large west gallery on the front of which the Lord’s 
Prayer, The Creed, and the Ten Commandments 
were inscribed. Parish charities were recorded on 
the panels of a chancel screen.5° In 1832 the tower 
and spire were reported to be in a dangerous condi- 
tionand in 1864-5 they were taken down and rebuilt.5! 
In 1889 the chancel was restored and the east window 
was renewed.5? In 1895 the angle pinnacles on the 
tower were blown down and never replaced.53 The 
vestry was built in 1906 against the east wall of the 
south chapel. The chapel itself was converted into 
an organ chamber to accommodate an organ built 
by Taylor & Son of Leicester.5+ During a restoration 
of the chancel in the following year the north door- 
way and blocked window openings were uncovered 
and a new window was inserted in the north wall.5s 
Fragments of tracery from the original window 
have been preserved in the vestry. 

Fittings in the church include an early-17th-cen- 
tury carved oak pulpit and a painted royal arms of 
the 18th century. The present font dates from the 
late 19th century. The clock was given by Mrs. 
M. A. Holland c. 1889.56 The chancel contains 
memorial tablets to two daughters of the Revd. 
Edward Ireson (d. 1798 and 1811), to John and Wil- 
liam Wignell (d. 1821 and 1848), and to Canon 
A. M. Harper, vicar (d. 1928). 

There are 5 bells, all dated 1684.57 A silver paten 
(c. 1350) is believed to be the oldest piece of church 
plate in the county.5® There are also a silver paten 
and spoon bequeathed to the church under the will 
of Valentine Goodman (proved 1685) and a chalice 
and 2 flagons given by a former vicar, E. B. Whyley. 
An Elizabethan chalice was sold about 1885.59 The 
registers for Bringhurst begin in 1640 but there are 
gaps in burials from 1640 to 1672 and in marriages 
from 1748 to 1755. The registers for Great Easton 
begin in 1656 but there are gaps in all entries 
from 1710 to 1722, in burials from 1672 to 1691, 
and in baptisms from 1656 to 1660.6 

The church of ST. AMES stands on the green in 


49 Rockingham Castle Mun. Room, B1r5/17a; Leic. City 
Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

50 Nichols, Leics. ii. 522-3. 

51 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 208; T.L.A.S. iii. 8-9, 105. 

52 7.L.A.S. vii. 207. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 80. 

54 T.L.A.S. x. 12. 

55 Tbid. 111. 

56 Local inf. A window in the S. aisle is in memory of 
‘M.A.H.’ (1811-90). 
North, Ch. Bells. Leics. 172. 
Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 235-6. 
Ibid. 236-7. 

60 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage. 

61 Nichols, Leics. ii. 518, and plate Ixxxvi. 

62 T.L.A.S. vi. 299; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
xxii. 248. 

63 T,.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 3. 

64 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/82. 
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Drayton. It is a single room built of stone and roofed 
with slate, constructed on the site of the former 
chapel in 1878-9 by G. L. Watson. The door is in 
the centre of the south side; the east end has one 
and the west end two lancet windows. A bell on a 
bracket projects from the east end. The former 
chapel had been converted into a bake-house by 
1794. An illustration of this date shows that it 
consisted of nave and chancel. A large semi-circular 
arch internally suggests that it was of 12th-century 
origin and there was said to have been a ‘small 
narrow window’ externally.® 


NONCONFORMITY. There were only 2 non- 
conformists in the parish in 1676 and no more than 
7 or 8 in 1705-16, but in 1730 2 dwelling houses 
in Great Easton were licensed as meeting-places.® 
In 1798 a new Independent chapel building in 
Easton was licensed. This was rebuilt in 1830 
on the east side of the road to Caldecott, with a 
small graveyard opposite.°5 The Independents had a 
resident minister in 1846,°° but by 1900 the chapel 
had been demolished; its stones were incorporated 
into the garden wall at Greylands.®7 Houses in 1807, 
1826, and 1829 were licensed as meeting-places for 
Wesleyans in Easton, and in 1812 and 1817 in 
Bringhurst. All these were served by ministers from 
Market Harborough.°® The present Wesleyan 
chapel in Easton bears the date 1857, and the Wes- 
leyan chapel in Drayton the inscription ‘restored 
1867’.°9 The older part of the Drayton chapel is of 
ironstone and appears to date from c. 1800. In 1958 
it contained an oak pulpit of this period. 


SCHOOLS. A schoolmaster reported at Bring- 
hurst in 1614 had left by 1626.7? Thomas Collins, 
by will dated 1669, gave a yearly rent-charge of 
40s. from 11 a. in Easton to the minister of Easton 
for the instruction of 4 poor children there.7! This 
endowment founded a school, reported in 1719 and 
1777, which was held in Easton church vestry until 
1830 when the chancel was repaired.7? It was in- 
creased by legacies from Elizabeth Wilson (1793) 
and Thomas Molesworth (1794) which in 1837 
amounted to {£125 2s. 5d. invested in stock.73 From 
1830 until the establishment of a school board in 
1874, this school was held sometimes in the master’s 
own house and sometimes in the church vestry. 
It received no other financial support. Twelve 
children attended in 1833, 6 free and 6 at their 
parents’ expense.74 From 1874 to 1880 a school- 
mistress was employed to teach 10 poor children and 
was paid from the school’s endowment.” In 1880 a 


65 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 209. 

66 Tbid. (1846), 849. 67 Local inf. 

68 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/187, 248, 317, 571, 
614. 
69 The local tradition that George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends, lived in the house next to the chapel, 
now demolished, arises from a confusion with Fenny 
Drayton. 

70 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 169; Leic. 
City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4; V.C.H. Leics. iii. 243, 244, 
wrongly places the Collins-Wilson-Molesworth school in 
Bringhurst, and the Aldwinckle school in Easton. 

71 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 226. This is perhaps 
a member of the Collin family: see p. 55. 

72 [Thomas Cox], Magna Britannia (1720-31), ii. 13943 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

73 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5,226; Hill, Gartree, ii. 71. 

74 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 481. 

75 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 209. 
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Charity Commission Scheme converted the interest 
from the endowment into prize money for children 
attending the board school; in 1958 it was still paid 
for prizes at the junior school.7° 

In 1874 a school board was compulsorily formed 
for Bringhurst, Drayton, and Great Easton, and a 
building (dated 1875) to accommodate 150 children 
was erected with a loan of £2,000 from the Educa- 
tion Department.77 The average attendance was 
99 in 1894, 80 in 1910, and 47 in 1933.78 In 1929 
this building was converted into a junior school, 
and the seniors were thereafter taken by bus to 
Church Langton.79 The attendance of juniors and 
infants in 1957 was 45. 

Ann Aldwinckle, by will dated 1792, bequeathed 
£120 to endow Sunday schools in Drayton and 
Weston-by-Welland (Northants.).°° At Drayton 6 
children were being taught in 1819, but only 4 in 
1837.8! Easton in 1833 possessed 3 private day 
schools educating 63 children, chiefly girls, and 2 
Sunday schools, one (51 children) run by the parish 
church, and the other (58 children) by the Inde- 
pendent chapel, which had a lending library.’ Two 
of the private schools survived in 1871.%3 


CHARITIES. Valentine Goodman, by will proved 
1685, bequeathed £800 to buy land to provide 
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money for the poor of Hallaton, Medbourne, 
Blaston, and Great Easton.*+ The land acquired lay 
in Bringhurst and Drayton, and was represented by 
allotments to the Goodman Trustees by the in- 
closure award (1810) amounting to 60 a.§5 The 
annual revenue from this land in 1884 was {108 and 
in 1911, £120 10s.86 By Goodman’s will the parish 
of Bringhurst and Great Easton was entitled to 2 of 
the profits. In the rgth century 27 individuals from 
this parish usually received £1 10s. each annually. 
After 1893 the income decreased; in 1943 £25 Ios. 
was divided between 37 individuals; in 1951 £30 
between 31 individuals.87 

At the inclosure of 1810 the overseers of the poor 
were allotted g a. in respect of the Poor’s Land 
Charity, of which the origins are obscure. The 
income was applicable at their discretion.’ Mary 
Inchley, by will dated 1803, bequeathed {150 to 
be invested for the benefit of the poor in Easton, but 
this charity had been lost by 1839.89 

The Charity Commission Scheme of 1880 govern- 
ing the educational endowments of Collins, Wil- 
son, and Molesworth (see above) was slightly 
modified in 1907 to fulfil Molesworth’s original 
intention of supplying 2s. 6d. to 10 poor widows 
on Christmas Day.?° This was still distributed in 
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BURROUGH ON THE HILL lies on the western edge 
of the uplands of east Leicestershire, about twelve 
miles north-east of Leicester. The ground falls 
from nearly 700 ft. in the north-east of the parish 
to 350 ft. in the south-west. At the extreme north- 
east is the earthwork known as Burrough Camp,! 
an Iron Age fort which occupies a promontory and 
commands a wide view of the Wreake valley. The 
ancient parish consisted of 1,565 a., but this area 
was increased in 1936 when the civil parish was 
united with that of Somerby,? in Framland hundred. 
The following account deals only with the ancient 
parish of Burrough on the Hill. 

Burrough parish formed part of a detached por- 
tion of the hundred of Gartree lying north-east of the 
main area. The eastern and western boundaries of 
the parish were also those of the hundred, but in the 
north the two boundaries do not appear to have co- 
incided,3 and part of the parish was formerly regarded 
as being in Framland hundred.t The eastern 
boundary of the parish, dividing it from Somerby, 
followed an irregular course southwards from 
Burrough Camp. The southern boundary followed 


76 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage. 

77 Lond. Gaz. 1874, p. 3462; L.R.O. Easton Magna Sch. 
Board Min. Bk. 1874-89; Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 
1874-5 [C. 1265-I], p. xliv, H.C. (1875), xxiv; 1875-6 
[C. 1513-I], p. 55, H.C. (1876), xxiii; r878—9 [C. 2342-I], 
Pp. 939, H.C. (1878-9), xxiii. 

78 Return of Schs. 1893 [C. 7529], p. 354, H.C. (1894), 
Ixv; Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 May 1910; Leics. Educ. 
Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933. 

79 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 13 Nov. 1929. 

80 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 226. 

81 Ibid.; Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, 
H.C. 224, p. 450 (1819), ix (1). 

82 Bduc. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 481. 

83 Returns relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, p. 214 (1871), 
Vv. 
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a winding stream which joins the River Wreak near 
Syston. A small northern tributary of this stream 
originates in the parish and is fed by several springs 
which rise on the western slopes of Burrough Hill. 
The tributary formed part of the western boundary 
which, at its southern end, followed the road from 
Burrough to ‘Twyford. 

The village lies on a south-western spur of high 
ground, only roo ft. lower than the main plateau and 
connected to it by a narrow ridge along which runs 
the road from Somerby. This road becomes the 
village street and descends steeply towards Twyford. 
Beyond the village it is joined by a road leading 
north to Great Dalby and, about 500 yds. further on, 
by a lane forking south to Marefield and Tilton. In 
the village itself a smaller track leads southwards to 
Newbold and Owston. A map made in 1607,5 show- 
ing the parish immediately before inclosure, in- 
dicates several of these roads, including those to 
Twyford (then called Leicester Gate) and to Mare- 
field; at Burrough Hill in the north a continuation 
of the road from Somerby skirted the south side of 
the earthwork and descended the western slope of 


84 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 235. 

85 L..R.O. Gt. Easton Inclosure Award. 

86 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage, Goodman’s Acct. Bk. 
1884-1943. 

87 Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage; Digest of Endowed Chari- 
ties, H.C. 433-(10), pp. 18-19 (1867-8), lii (1). 

88 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 227. 

89 Tbid. 

9° Docs. at Gt. Easton Vicarage. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. i. 247-9. See plate facing p. 64. 

2 Tbid. iii. 184. 

3 J. Cary, Cary’s improved map of Eng. and Wales (1832), 
sheet 38. 

4 See pp. 64, 67. 

5 Brasenose Coll., Oxf.; see map on p. 62. 
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the hill towards Thorpe Satchville (Moor Gates 
and Salters Gate), and in 1959 this was still in use 
as a farm track. Part of the present road to Great 
Dalby was also in existence in 1607 but it does not 
appear to have continued northwards beyond its 
junction with the old road to Thorpe Satchville. 

The railway from Bottesford to Market Har- 
borough crosses the south-western tip of the parish. 
It was opened in 1879 and a station was built on the 
road to Twyford about a mile from the village.® This 
was named John o’Gaunt after a fox covert lying 
over a mile to the south near the junction with the 
branch line to Leicester. The railway is carried 
across the small valley at the southern boundary of 
the parish by a brick viaduct of 14 arches. The line 
was closed to passenger traffic in 1953 but in 1956 
one train ran daily from Leicester to John o’Gaunt. 
The John o’Gaunt Dairies, a milk bottling factory, 
had been built near the station by 19327 and was 
still operating in 1956. 

The soil of the parish is largely boulder clay. 
The village itself stands on a small island of sand and 
gravel. Most of the land is under pasture and the 
parish is almost wholly agricultural. In 1607 a well 
called ‘Leeste Well’ was situated a short distance 
along the lane to Owston.® The village is still sup- 
plied with water from wells and local springs but 
during the Second World War a supply from 
Somerby was installed for the use of troops stationed 
in the area.° In 1959 a reservoir was being excavated 
at Burrough Hill in connexion with the River Dove 
water scheme.!° 

The size and layout of the village, with its main 
street and side lanes, has changed little since 1607. 
The church stands near its centre with the Rectory to 
the south-west of it. In 1607 the manor-house of 
the Burrough family stood on the north side of the 
road at the south-west end of the village. It was still 
in existence in 1791, when it apparently retained 
several medieval features and a chimney built in 
1569.1! By 1839 the house had been demolished and 
the site was known as Hall Close.'2 Foundations 
were uncovered in about 1948 when pre-fabricated 
bungalows were erected in the area.'3 

Ironstone is the predominant building material 
in the village and many of the houses date from the 
18th and early roth centuries. Earlier buildings 
include two small 17th-century houses on the south- 
east side of the main street. One, at its northern 
end, retains moulded stone window-heads; the other, 
which is L-shaped in plan, is now the post office. 
In a side lane to the north of the church are two 
farm-houses of 16th- or early-17th-century origin. 
The Limes, at the end of the lane, has an ironstone 
north wing of this period, retaining an original 
doorway and fragments of carved panelling. A house 
in this position existed in 1607, when it was the 
property of Brasenose College, Oxford, and was let to 
Thomas Porter.'4 The south wing has a symmetrical 


6 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 124. 

7 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 55. 

8 Brasenose Coll. 1607 map. 

9 Ex inf. the Revd. A. W. Harrison, Rector of Burrough 
and Vicar of Somerby. 9 INoyiel 

™ Nichols, Leics. ii. 527, plate xci. 

12 Tithe Redemption Com., Burrough Map (1839) and 
Award (1843). 

13 Local inf. 

™ Brasenose Coll. 1607 map. 

1s Date on back of south wing. 
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red-brick front with stone dressings and was rebuilt 
in 1752.15 Nearby is Cheselden Farm on a site also 
formerly belonging to Brasenose and in 1607 occu- 
pied by Richard Mulsho.!® The house consists of 
a central block flanked by gabled cross-wings, one 
having a cellar. The wings are of ironstone, prob- 
ably of early-17th-century date, but the central 
portion was evidently raised in height and rebuilt in 
brick c. 1700. Externally it has flat stone architraves 
and string courses; the roof formerly contained 
dormer windows. In the hall are remains of Corin- 
thian pilasters. 

In the main street opposite the church is a tall 
brick house known as the Manor, built in 1781 
probably by Robert Peake.'7 It belonged to Brase- 
nose College until the sale of their property in 
1941'8 and it is not known when it acquired its 
present name. In the middle of the front is a three- 
storied block, its central bay enclosed by a round- 
headed recessed paneland surmounted bya pediment. 
The side wings of two stories, each with its central 
round-headed window and pediment, are like 
smaller replicas of the main block. In proportion 
to its size the whole front is over-weighted with 
window openings and other features. It was almost 
certainly with reference to this house that Throsby, 
visiting Burrough in 1790, wrote that ‘one dwelling, 
built by a grazier, may please its owner as a doll 
does a child’.!9 Several alterations, including the 
addition of bay windows, were made by later 
tenants. 

By the early 20th century there were three large 
houses in the parish used as hunting boxes or occu- 
pied by hunting families. The first was Burrough 
Hall or Burrough Hill House, built in 1876 by 
C. W. Chaplin?° on high ground to the north-east 
of the village. It is a stone mansion in the Tudor 
style and is surrounded by gardens and plantations. 
Some of the outbuildings, as well as additions 
made by the second owner Maj. A. Coats, were 
demolished after the Second World War. By 1900 
Maj. W. A. Peake was living at Burrough House,?! 
a former farm-house in the village street near the lane 
to Owston. It had been much extended and a large 
stable court and cottages built to the west. Later 
it was occupied by Sir Raymond Greene, Bt. (d. 
1947). The third house belonging to this period was 
Burrough Court which formerly stood half a mile 
from the village on the road to Twyford. It was 
built c. 1905 by H. C. Allfrey?? and later belonged 
to Marmaduke, Viscount Furness (d. 1940),23 who 
used it as a hunting box. Between the world wars it 
became a well-known meeting place for the hunting 
society of Melton; in the autumn of 1930 the first 
meeting between Edward, Prince of Wales, and Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson (later Duke and Duchess of Windsor) 
took place there.2+ The house, which was burnt 
down during the Second World War when it was 
requisitioned for troops, is said to have been in a 


16 Brasenose Coll. 1607 map. 

17 Date and initials ‘R.P.’ on rainwater heads. 

18 See p. 65. 

19 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 184. 

20 Date and initials on building; Maj. Coats was occupy- 
ing the house by 1908: Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 53. 

21 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 53. 

22 Tbid.; local inf. 

23 Complete Peerage, xiii. 124. 

24 [Wallis], Duchess of Windsor, The Heart has its 
Reasons, 166 sqq. 
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low-built farm-house style.25 A stable court and 
three cottages, all with rough-cast walls and stone slate 
roofs, were still standing in 1959. The land was being 
farmed as part of the Burrough House property. 

In 1908-9 old cottages north of the Manor were 
replaced by two stone-built groups, one by Brase- 
nose College and the other by Major Coats.2® There 
is one inn, the ‘Stag and Hounds’, an early-19th- 
century building at the south-west end of the village. 
The John o’Gaunt Hotel, formerly used in con- 
nexion with the railway station, became a private 
house in 1958. Apart from 1o Council houses, 
erected near the ‘Stag and Hounds’ in 1955,27 there 
has been little recent building in the parish. 

The Iron Age fort at Burrough Hill gives Burrough 
its name. The village was formerly called Erde- 
borough, a name which survived until the last 
quarter of the 19th century,2® although probably 
by then in a consciously archaic way. The fort it- 
self was perhaps known as ‘Miccilberuhill’ c. 1260.79 
Leland recorded that in the 16th century ‘to 
these Borow Hills every year on Monday after 
Whit Sunday come people of the country there- 
about, and shoot, run, wrestle, dance, and use like 
other feats of exercise’.3° Burton states that such 
sports used to take place,3! but they had apparently 
been discontinued in his day; they were revived 
later and again abandoned in the 18th century.32 
In the early 19th century the Melton Hunt estab- 
lished a race meeting at Burrough on the Wednesday 
after the second Sunday in June.33 These races 
were held until about 187034 and in 1871 a large 
number of strangers were at Burrough for the 
steeplechases on 2 April when the census was taken.35 
These particular races were more likely to have been 
at Melton. In 1955 games were played on the hill 
on Whit Monday, but this does not seem to have 
been an annual practice. 

The recorded population of Burrough in 1086 
was 17;36 the number of persons paying the poll 
tax of 1381 was 59.37 In 1563 23 households were 
returned, and in 1670 27. There were 80 commu- 
nicants in 1603 and 60 in 1676. The population 
during the rgth century never exceeded 200. 
During the 2oth century the number increased to 
214 in 1931, the most rapid rise being from 149 in 
IgOl to 200 in 1911.38 In 1951 the population of the 
ecclesiastical parish of Burrough was 197.39 

William Cheseldene, F.R.S. (d. 1752), surgeon 
and anatomist, was born at Burrough in 1688.4° 


MANOR. The multiplicity of holdings in Burrough 
on the Hill which is recorded in Domesday Book 
is reflected throughout the history of the parish, and 
is complicated by the fact that the parish and 


Local inf. 
Dates and arms on buildings; local inf. 
Local inf. 
See, e.g., Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 238; L.R.O. 
DE.220/88. 
29 Brasenose Coll. Burrough deeds, no. 2. 
30 Leland, Jtin. ed. Toulmin Smith, iv. 20. 
31 Burton, Description of Leics. 58. 
32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 524. 
White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 489-90. 
Cf. Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 155. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 207. 
Ibid. 157. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 243. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173, 184. 
Census, 1951, Eccl. Areas Eng. 60. 
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hundred boundaries did not coincide. It is difficult 
to see any connexion, except in one case, between 
the Domesday holding and the later manors. There 
were four holdings in Burrough in 1086. Henry 
de Ferrers’s under-tenant Roger held 2 carucates and 
3 bovates, which had been the property of a Saxon 
freeman, Alwold, before the Conquest.4! Geoffrey 
de Wirce held one carucate,4? Herbert the king’s 
serjeant held 4 carucates and 6 bovates of waste,‘ 
and the king had 14 carucate as part of his manor 
of Whatborough.*+ It may be said at once that no- 
thing further is known of the king’s holding; it 
seems likely that it became indistinguishably 
attached to Whatborough. 

A similarly complicated situation existed in 1130. 
Robert Marmion is said to have held 3 carucates in 
Burrough as part of Gartree wapentake, and another 
3 as part of Framland wapentake.4s It has been sug- 
gested that in fact this is duplicated entry, but there 
seems to be no reason why this should be,*® although 
Philip Marmion’s estate at the end of the 13th 
century consisted of only 3 carucates.47 Roger de 
Mowbray held one carucate, which he had pre- 
sumably inherited from Geoffrey de Wirce.4® The 
pattern of landownership which is apparent in the 
Middle Ages suggests that part of the Marmion 
estate of 6 carucates had been alienated before the 
death of Philip Marmion to form the manor held 
by Kirby Bellars Priory. 

When Philip Marmion died in 1291 he possessed 
3 carucates of land in Burrough, held as one knight’s 
fee by John de Stockton from Thomas Malore, who 
held from Nicholas de Segrave, who held from 
Marmion.49? This multiplication of intermediate 
tenants dates from at least 1250, when Robert de 
Stockton sought that Christine Malore should 
acquit him of the service which Philip Marmion 
exacted from him for his free tenement.5° The 
Malore family appear in Burrough in or before 
1240, and they still preserved a connexion with the 
village in 1347.5! Nothing further is known of the 
Segraves.52 At Philip Marmion’s death his property 
in Burrough passed to his daughter Joan and her 
husband Alexander de Fryville. In 1418, at the 
death of Baldwin de Fryville, the family was still 
seised of a knight’s fee in Burrough which should 
have descended to one of Baldwin’s co-heirs,53 but 
at the end of the 15th century Henry Burrough was 
holding his manor in chief of the king by knight 
service.5+ 

The Stockton family, who were for practical 
purposes the lords of the manor of BURROUGH, 
appear in the middle of the 13th century. The 
family made considerable purchases in the village 
and became the under-tenants of the manor.55 In 


40 D.N.B. 
41 V.C.H. Leics. i. 321. 
42 Tbid. 330. 
43 Ibid. 335. 
Slade, Leics. Survey, 14, 20. 
Ibid. 49-50. These conclusions seem very dubious. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 21. 
Slade, Leics. Survey, 20. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 21. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 238. 
Ibid.; Cal. Close, 1346-9, 292. 
Except perhaps Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 154, which may 
refer to Burrough or to Barrow upon Soar. 
53 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 245. 
54 Cal. Ing. p.m. Henry VII, i, p. 462. 
55 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 239 sqq. 


44 Tbid. 308. 
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1383 the manor was said to have descended from 
an Alan de Stockton who was enfeoffed with the 
manor in the reign of Henry III. Before the Stock- 
tons a Geoffrey Wildboef seems to have been the 
tenant.5° The manor descended in the Stockton 
family, which acquired the name of Burrough at the 
end of the 14th century, when Robert de Stockton 
was the first to call himself Burrough.57 The two 
names continue to the used alternately in the 15th 
century.5’ The Burroughs remained in possession 
of the manor until the late 17th or early 18th cen- 
tury,5° when the manor was sold to the Brown 
family, owners of the manor of Leesthorpe. John 
Suffield Brown of Leesthorpe was lord of the manor 
of Burrough in 1798.°° His son William Brown (d. 
1814), Rector and patron of Burrough, left the estate 
to his daughter Mary (d.1858), wife of Edwyn Andrew 
Burnaby (d. 1825), of Baggrave Hall." The Bur- 
rough portion of her inheritance appears to have 
passed to her son, G. A. Burnaby (d. 1872), of 
Somerby Hall, patron of Somerby and Burrough, 
and Vicar of Somerby. His son Evelyn Burnaby was 
also Rector and patron of Burrough from 1873 to 
1883. ‘The Burnaby estate was sold about 1895. 
Part of it passed to the Peake family who obtained 
the advowson, but the manorial rights apparently 
lapsed.°3 

The manor which was held in the 14th century 
by the priory of Kirby Bellars may originally have 
formed part of the estate of the Marmion family, 
although it is not known exactly when or how it was 
alienated. Roger Beler, the founder of the priory, 
was murdered in 1326. One of the descendants of 
his co-heirs, Ralph de Cromwell, in 1376 granted 
a manor at Burrough to Kirby Bellars Priory, 
and he made a further grant in 1392.°° By 1535 the 
priory’s manor in Burrough was valued at nearly 
£4 a year.°7 At the Dissolution it passed to the 
Crown and was granted to Sir Edward Montague 
in 1544.°8 Montague was licensed to alienate this 
manor in 1546 to Richard Burrough, lord of the 
other manor.®? From this date the two manors de- 
scended together. 

The carucate of land which belonged to Geoffrey 
de Wirce in 1086 passed by c. 1130 to Roger Mow- 
bray.7° It seems possible, though there is hardly 
any direct evidence, that this manor formed part of 
the property of the alien priory of Monks Kirby 
(Warws.), which had been founded by Wirce in 1077. 
The priory was dissolved in 1396 and re-established 
in 1399, but it was granted to the Carthusian house at 


56 Ibid. 238, 243-4. 

57 For the descent of the family see Farnham, Leics. Med. 
Pedigrees, 19-20; for Sir William Burrough, one of the 
justices impeached for treason in 1388, see Rot. Parl. iii. 
238, 240, 241; Cal. Pat. 1388-92, 432. 

58 e.g. Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 245, 246. 

59 'The sale perhaps took place in 1718: C.P. 25 (2)/1027/ 
5 Geo. I Mich. This fine may, however, have confirmed 
an earlier transaction, for Rowland Brown (d. 1712) is said 
to have been lord of the manor and a principal landowner 
in 1670: Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 154. 

60 Nichols, Leics. ti. 527. 

6t Hill, Gartree, ii. 78-79. 

62 Burke, Land. Gent. (1894), i. 25 

63 See Wright, Dir. Leics. (1 806), ‘518; L.R.O. Peake 
deeds. 

64 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 25. 

65 Nichols, Leics. ii. 230, 527. 

66 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 140; Rockingham Castle Library, 
F3/10 (Kirby Bellars Chartul.), ff. 9b, 57. 

67 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 154. 
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Axholme (Lincs.) by Henry V.7! It might be sugges- 
ted that during these changes the priory’s hold over 
an estate in Burrough was lost,7? and that it some- 
how came into the possession of the Wastnes 
family of Headon (Notts.), before 1460, when 
Richard Wastnes held a manor in Burrough and 
granted it to feoffees for his own use.73 Wirce’s land 
was probably in the Framland part of Burrough 
and this manor is described as ‘the manor of Burgh 
in the parish of Somerby’. In 1491 Thomas Wast- 
nes and his family sold the manor to Richard Sut- 
ton.74 In 1508 Sutton enfeoffed 11 persons (5 of 
whom were afterwards fellows of Brasenose College, 
Oxford), with the manor,75 and in the following 
year, upon the foundation of Brasenose by Sutton 
and William Smyth, it was provided that, if the 
endowments for building the new college failed, 
distraint was to be made upon the manor.7° In 1519 
Sutton leased his property at Burrough, Somerby, 
and Pickwell to Brasenose, and in 1524, the year 
of his death, he conveyed this property to the col- 
lege outright.77 The estate consisted of the manor 
of BURROUGH IN SOMERBY, 5 messuages, 
300 a. of land, 24 a. of meadow, I00 a. of pasture, 
and 7s. 8d. rent, all of which he had received from 
Thomas Wastnes in 1491. In 1499 he had added to 
this land a smaller estate in Somerby.7® In the 
18th century traces of the former ownership of this 
by the Mowbray family remained in the payment of 
1d. a year by the bailiff of Brasenose to the bailiff 
of Melton.79 The college in 1870 leased its property 
in Burrough for 21 years to Henry Peake who 
afterwards succeeded to the principal manor.°° In 
1941 Brasenose College sold 350 a. at Burrough and 
260 a. in Somerby and Pickwell, which was the 
full extent of its holding in the district, to Mr. 
E. E. Cook of London for £26,500.8! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The several holdings at 
Burrough in 1086 contained land for 63 ploughs, 
and there was a recorded population of 17, including 
7 bordars and 5 villeins. Henry de Ferrers’s under- 
tenant Roger and Herbert the serjeant each had 
20 a. of meadow, and Herbert also possessed a 
tract of woodland 13 furlongs by 4. Both these 
holdings had increased considerably in value, 
Roger’s from 5s. to 20s. and Herbert’s from tos. 
to 30s. In addition Herbert held 6 bovates of waste, 
valued at 25.82 

Little is known of medieval Burrough. In 1291 
a dispute arose between John de Tateshale and 
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L. & P. Henry VIII, xix (2), p. 411. 

Ibid. xx (1), p. 352. 

Slade, Leics. Survey, 20. 

For Monks Kirby, see V.C.H. Warws. ii. 129 sqq. 
The priory is known to have held lands in Burrough: 
Brasenose Coll., Oxf. Burrough deeds, no. 1. 

73 Ibid. no. 60. For Wastnes, see R. Thoroton, Antiqui- 
ties of Notts. 395-6. 

74 Brasenose Coll. Burrough deeds, nos. 68-69; Brase- 
nose Coll. Quatercentenary Monographs VI (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc. 1909), 13. For Sutton, see ibid. 1X (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 
1909), 7. 

75 Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. VI, 14; Brasenose Coll. 
Burrough deeds, no. 71. 

76 Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. VI, 11. 

77 Tbid. 12. 

79 Nichols, Leics. ii. 248. 

80 L.R.O. DE.220/88. 

81 Ex inf. Mr. E. G. Collieu, Fellow and College Archi- 
vist. 
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Robert de Stockton about John’s pasture at Som- 
erby, upon which he claimed that the Stocktons had 
trespassed; animals belonging to the inhabitants 
of Burrough were said to have been driven along the 
highway in ‘a place called Erburgate’.®3 In 1327 there 
were I5 taxpayers, including the rector.8+ Most of 
the men who paid the poll tax in 1381 were de- 
scribed as husbandmen.®> There were no freetenants. 

There were three open fields at Burrough. In 
1601 these were described as Mill Field, and two 
fields ‘towards Newbold’,8° but on the map of 
160787 their names are recorded as Mill Field, 
Twyford Field, and Newbold Field. A schedule of the 
tenants of Brasenose and of ‘Thomas Burrough made 
at the same time shows that the college held about 
11 yardlands, and Burrough over 38. This gives a 
rough average of 30 a. of land to each yardland 
over the whole parish. The college let its land and 
collected an average of about {10 a year in rents 
from Burrough in the first 50 years of the 16th 
century.88 In 1538 the whole estate was leased 
to John Hunt for 28 years at a yearly rent of 
£10 2s. 9d.8° In a new lease made in 1541 it was 
reduced to £9 8s. 4d.9° Previously the college had 
collected its rents through a collector, but they had 
fallen badly into arrears by 15269! and it was evi- 
dently felt that the leasing of the estate as a whole 
was safer. 

The conditions upon which the college leased 
land were carefully specified in all its leases. One 
condition was that tenants should bind themselves 
to agree to the inclosure of their land if the college 
thought fit.9 

In 1601 the whole parish seems to have been un- 
inclosed,° although it has been suggested that as 
early as 1527-8 Brasenose was already inclosing 
land.°* This seems unlikely. In October 1605 an 
agreement between the various interested owners 
and occupiers stated that in order to facilitate the 
inclosure of the parish tenants should surrender 
half their lands and retain the other half until their 
leases expired.95 Brasenose made several fresh 
leases in November 1605 and their tenants entered 
into a bond of £40 to agree to the inclosure.°® The 
first lease in which the clause about agreeing to the 
inclosure was omitted was made in March 1606.97 
In 1607 the commission on depopulation reported 
that 252 a. had been converted from tillage to pasture 
within the last year by several landowners. The lord 
of the manor, Thomas Burrough, had converted 
120 a., involving the destruction of one house; St. 
John Burrough, his father, 40 a.; Richard Mulsho, 
a tenant both of Burrough and of the college, who 
was prosecuted for inclosure in 1609,98 had con- 
verted a house and 30 a.; and a further 62 a. had 


Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 239-40. 
Ibid. 241. 
Ibid. 243. 
Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 104. 
Brasenose Coll. 1607 map, drawn by Thomas Lang- 
don. See map on p. 62. 
88 Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. IX, 142, 178. 
89 Brasenose Coll. Burrough deeds, no. 72. 
9° Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. IX, 200. 
9X Tbid. 142. 
92 See, e.g., Brasenose Coll. Burrough deeds, no. 79. 
93 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 104. 
94 Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. LX, 73 n. 
95 Brasenose Coll. Burrough deeds, no. 87. 
96 Ibid. nos. 89-92. 
97 Tbid. no. 95. 
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been inclosed in several smaller parcels by tenants 
both of Burrough and Brasenose.9? The college 
itself seems to have kept in the background and 
its tenants took responsibility for the inclosure. 

The map drawn in 1607 showed the disposition 
of village and fields before the inclosure. The 
title of the map implies that inclosure had already 
begun, but only one extensive inclosed area is 
shown, apart from a few homestead closes round 
the village itself; that area was in the south of the 
parish, by the boundary with Marefield, where there 
were 2 large closes belonging to Thomas Burrough, 
called Nether Close and Over Close. It seems 
likely, however, that the map records conditions 
slightly earlier than 1607.! 

It is not known when the inclosure was com- 
pleted. A lease from St. John Burrough to Richard 
Mulsho in 1616 mentions land lately inclosed,? and it 
seems likely that the inclosures of 1606 were only 
the beginning of the inclosure of the whole parish, 
made with the consent of the lord of the manor, 
the college, and their tenants. The open fields had 
certainly disappeared by the end of the 17th century. 
The glebe terrier of 1674 refers indirectly to the 
redistribution of land entailed by the inclosure.3 A 
schedule of the property of the manor of Burrough, 
also probably of late-17th-century date, mentions 
only closes of arable land.+ The inclosure apparently 
involved no depopulation.5 

Francis Mulsho of Burrough was a Fellow of 
Brasenose College in 1658, when he gave £20 to it, 
and ‘widow Porter’ and Richard Adcock, who were 
both quite small tenants of the college at Burrough, 
made gifts towards the building of its new chapel in 
the same year. William Burrough, a member of the 
lord of the manor’s family, was educated at Brase- 
nose, became Rector of Burrough, and gave £5 in 
1658 to the college’s funds.® 

By the late 18th century the ownership of the soil 
of the parish had been divided between over 20 
owners. In 1773 27 separate holdings were assessed 
for land tax, but several of these were held by the 
same person. In 1832 there were 25 owners, many 
of them not occupying their own property.7 The 
parish was mainly pasture in the 19th century, and 
remained so in 1956. In 1801 only 574a. were 
cultivated,’ and in 1839-43 there were gga. of 
arable and 1,456 a. of meadow and pasture. From 
the late 19th century until the Second World War 
Burrough was a favourite centre for the hunting 
society of the district. During the 1930’s the kennels 
of the Thorpe Satchville Beagles were at the Manor.'? 

A mill in Burrough was mentioned in 1221." 
Thomas Burrough had a windmill in 1614,!2 and 
it was marked in the extreme north of the parish 


9% T.L.A.S. xxiii. 266 n. 

99 Ibid. 287-8. 
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2 Leic. City Mun. Room, 17 D.34/5. 

3 Ibid. 1 D.41/2/116. 

4 Ibid. 35’29/84. 

5 See p. 64. 

6 Brasenose Coll. Quat. Mon. IV (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1909), 
47, 48, 61. 

7 L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Burrough. 

8 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 145. 

9 Tithe Redemption Com., Burrough Tithe Map and 
Award. 

10 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 55. 

Wt (Cur) Reg. Rix. 136. 
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on the map of 1607; Thomas Burrough also had a 
malt mill in the village in 1607, and a piece of ground 
called ‘Milne hooke’, lying by the stream on the 
southern parish boundary, probably indicates the 
position of a former watermill."3 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The town house 
of Burrough is marked on the map of 1607,'+ but no 
later references to a workhouse have been discovered. 
In 1839-43, however, there were 5 cottages in the 
same position belonging to the parish and occupied 
by the poor.!5 A levy of 4d. in the £ raised £16 in 
1758-9,'° £20 was raised in 1776, an annual average 
of £36 in 1783-5, and £85 in 1802-3. In the latter 
year, 8 adults were given out-relief.17 After 1836 
Burrough was included in the Melton Mowbray 
Union.!8 The accounts of the overseers of the high- 
ways for 1758-1826 and of the overseers of the poor 
for 1758-1823 have survived.!° 

When the civil parish was united with that of 
Somerby in 1936, it became a ward returning 2 
councillors to the parish council of Somerby which 
had been established with 5 councillors in 1894. 
After 1936 the Somerby ward returned only 4 
councillors.2° In 1958 this arrangement was still in 
force.?! 


CHURCH. The church at Burrough was given, 
perhaps by Robert Grimbald, to Owston Abbey 
shortly after its foundation and before 1166.22 The 
advowson remained in the possession of the abbey 
until the Dissolution, when it passed to the Crown.”3 
An unsuccessful claim to present was made in 1383 
by Robert de Stockton.2+ Although the advowson 
was sold to Sir Edward Montague in 1544 and passed 
to Richard Burrough in 1546,75 the queen presented 
in 1574. A presentation was made by St. John 
Burrough in 1578 and thereafter the advowson 
descended with the two Burrough manors.*° ‘Two 
lords of the manor were themselves rectors— 
William Brown (d. 1814) and Evelyn Burnaby, 1873— 
83.27 The Peake family secured the advowson, and 
the Revd. J. D. Peake was presented to the living in 
1895.28 In 1928 Maj. A. Coats of Burrough Hall was 
patron.2° The benefice was united with that of 
Somerby in 1954,3° and it was agreed that the 
patron, Lt.-Col. F. G. Peake, should present alter- 
nately with the Diocesan Board of Patronage, 
patrons of Somerby.2! 

The rectory of Burrough was valued at 3 marks 
in 1217 and 1254, and at 10 marks in 1291.32 In 
1535 it was worth {12 net.33 In 1831 the rectory 
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was worth £449 a year.3+ The grant of the manor to 
Sir Edward Montague in 1544 included two pen- 
sions, one of 30s. which had been paid to Langley 
Priory before the Dissolution, and a second of 
13s. 4d., formerly paid by Burrough church to 
Owston Abbey.35 In 1220 the Abbot of Owston 
had also received a pound of incense a year from 
this church.36 In 1220 the canons of St. Edith’s 
church at ‘Tamworth (Staffs.) took two-thirds of the 
demesne tithes, presumably under a gift from the 
Marmions, the lords of Tamworth;37 there is no 
later evidence of the canons exercising this right. 

In 1607 the rector held two yardlands of glebe.3® 
After the inclosure the rectors held 66 a.,39 and there 
were 73 a. in 1843.49 The tithes on 1,317 a., payable 
to the Rector of Burrough, were in 1843 commuted 
for £263 8s., and those on 238a., payable to the 
Vicar of Somerby, for £47 12s. Land immediately 
north of the village, all the property in the lane on 
the north-east side of the church, and some closes 
and orchards in the village street paid tithes to 
Somerby,*! and c. 1955 it was believed that this part 
of the village had at one time been considered part 
of Somerby parish for all ecclesiastical purposes.‘? 
The rent-charges arising from the tithes in Burrough 
payable to the Vicar of Somerby were redeemed in 
1922.43 

The former rectory house stands immediately 
south-west of the churchyard, occupying the same 
position as the parsonage of 1607.44 It is built of iron- 
stone and limestone and dates largely from about 
1873 when it is said to have been modernized for 
the rector.45 ‘The lower part of the back wing sur- 
vives from the older building. The house was sold 
in 1954 and the incumbent of the united benefices 
of Burrough and Somerby has continued to live at 
Somerby Vicarage. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN stands 
on high ground on the north-west side of the village 
street. It consists of a chancel, a clerestoried nave, 
north and south aisles, a south porch, and a west 
tower with a vestry to the north of it. The fabric is 
of ironstone and limestone and the roofs are of 
lead. The oldest parts of the church probably date 
from the early 13th century, and a round-headed 
lancet window in the south wall of the chancel may 
indicate a date as early as 1200.46 A similar ‘low 
side’ window in the north wall has a pointed head. 
The nave arcades date from the early 13th century 
and consist of three pointed arches supported on 
circular piers with ‘water-holding’ bases. Hood- 
moulds to the arches have carved masks as stops and. 
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keystones. Both arcades lean outwards, particu- 
larly that on the north side. The wide lancet win- 
dows of the clerestory may be of the same date as the 
arcades or a little later. The font is a fine example of 
the early 13th century. It consists of a bulbous 
circular bowl decorated with a band of foliage, 
below which is a row of pointed arches filled alter- 
nately with masks and rosettes. The stem has ten 
engaged shafts, the alternate vertical mouldings 
between them being enriched with dog-tooth 
ornament. A dog-tooth moulding also decorates the 
circular base. The lower part of the tower dates 
from the 13th century but the much-restored 
belfry stage and the arcaded parapet which sur- 
mounts it were originally built in the 14th. The 
parapet is decorated with ball-flower ornament 
and a short octagonal spire rises from behind it. 

Extensive alterations to the church took place in 
the 14th century when the aisles were probably 
rebuilt and the south porch added. Several of the 
windows are of this date and the south aisle contains 
a trefoil-headed piscina. The chancel appears to have 
been altered at much the same period. The roofs are 
of low pitch; a dated timber in the nave suggests 
that they were renewed in 1657. The roof principals 
rest on medieval carved corbels. Attempts to 
strengthen the tower were made in the 17th century. 
A large buttress dated 1629 was erected in the middle 
of the south wall and two others were built against 
the west wall. In 1791 the tower was leaning to the 
south-west in spite of the buttresses, and was said 
to be in ‘a very decayed state’. By 1795 it had been 
repaired.47 

A restoration of the church was carried out by 
Henry Goddard of Leicester in 1860 when traces of 
the colour with which the aisles and roof had been 
adorned were found.*® At the same time the font 
was restored and new pews, altar rails, and pulpit 
were installed.49 The chancel was rebuilt in 1867 
when the present east window was inserted.s° In 
1878 the tower and spire were completely rebuilt, 
omitting the 17th-century buttresses, and a vestry 
was added against the north wall. The architect was 
Charles Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.).5! The outer 
walls of the church were repaired in 1893.52 After 
the First World War inscribed oak panelling was 
installed in the porch to commemorate those who 
served in the war. 

At the east end of the south aisle is the stone 
effigy of a man in armour, his feet resting on a lion, 
and in the north aisle are the remains of a woman’s 


effigy. These are thought to represent William 
Stockton (d. 1470) and Margaret, his wife. The 
inscriptions, which were noted by Burton, have 
disappeared.53 ‘These monuments, together with one 
(now missing) to another William Stockton (d. 
1537) and his wife, were formerly in the north 
aisle where Throsby saw them in 1790 and re- 
marked that they were ‘treated as rubbish’.5+ A 
mural tablet in the north aisle commemorates 
Edward Cheseldyn (d. 1691), his mother-in-law, 
wife, and daughter (1691-1718); another is to 
Charnel Cave (d. 1792) with members of his family 
(1787-1833). There are also tablets in the church to 
William Brown (d. 1814), rector; to Evelyn Burnaby, 
rector, 1873-83; to his wife and infant daughter 
(d. 1873); and to his father, the Revd. G. A. Burn- 
aby (d. 1872). Other tablets include those to W. A. 
Peake (d. 1912) and Sir Raymond Greene, Bt. 
(d. 1947). Stained glass windows are in memory of 
members of the Peake, Burnaby, and Chaplin families. 

The plate includes a silver cup with cover paten 
of 1670. A silver cup and flagon were given by 
Frederick Peake in 1870.55 There are 4 bells: (1) 
and (ii) 1600 and 1609, both recast in 1798; (ili) 
1619; (iv) 1730, recast in 1813.56 The registers date 
from 1612 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOLS. In 1508 10 pupils of a school organized 
by the Rector of Burrough attested a charter of 
Richard Sutton to Brasenose College.57 Nothing 
else is known of this school which was probably a 
private venture of that rector. 

In 1833 there were 3 private schools in Burrough: 
an infants’ school with 17 children, a day school 
(begun in 1833) with 5 girls, and a boarding school 
with 7 boys. The church Sunday school with 26 chil- 
dren was run by subscription.5® 

Burrough National School, a small brick building 
on the road to Somerby, was erected in 1873 by 
public subscription to accommodate 80 children.s? 
By 1910 the average attendance was only 21-°° In 
1929 it was decided to confine this school to juniors 
by sending the seniors to Melton Mowbray.®! In 
1933 the average attendance of juniors was 12.° As 
Burrough (C. of E.) School in 1955 it adopted ‘con- 
trolled’ status instead of ‘aided’ status which it had 
previously enjoyed.®3 The attendance of juniors 
and infants in 1957 was 29.° 


CHARITIES. None known. 


BURTON OVERY 


BuRTON Overy is seven miles south-east of 
Leicester. The village stands on rising ground which 
forms the eastern slope of the Sence valley, andin the 
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north-east the land rises to over 500 ft. The parish is 
wedge-shaped, the north-eastern boundary running 
along the Gartree road for about two miles. The 
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south-eastern boundary, about three miles long, is 
formed by a small tributary of the Sence, and another 
small brook runs through the parish to join the 
River Sence at Great Glen. The soil consists largely 
of boulder clay, overlying Lower Lias clay and 
limestone, but the village itself is situated mainly 
on a patch of gravelly soil. In 1954 the parish 
was predominantly pasture, but there was a con- 
siderable amount of arable. The area of the parish is 
1,889 a. 

The road from Market Harborough to Leicester 
crosses the south-west of the parish, about a mile 
from the village. This road became a turnpike in 
1726.! The village of Burton Overy is linked with 
this highway by a secondary road; this, like the 
lesser roads that link Burton with the villages of 
Great Glen, Carlton Curlieu, and Illston, was laid 
out anew by the inclosure commissioners in 1766? 
but they may well have followed the general lines 
of roads already existing. The north-eastern boun- 
dary of the parish is formed by the Gartree road, 
here now an unmetalled track. The British Railways 
(Midland Region) line between Leicester and Mar- 
ket Harborough, opened as part of the Midland 
Railway in 1857,3 and the Grand Union Canal, 
built in this area about 1797,* run through the south- 
west of Burton Overy for a short distance. 

The recorded population was 34 in 1086 and 72 
in 1377. In 1563 32 households were returned for the 
village, and in 1670 62. Returns of the number of 
communicants give 217 in 1603 and 122 in 1676. 
In 1801 the population was 399. It rose to 484 in 
1851 and fell to 292 in 1901; the sharpest decline 
occurred between 1881 and 1891 when the total 
fell from 424 to 348. The population in 1951 was 
259.5 

The main street of the village runs approximately 
north and south, ending to the north in a cul-de-sac 
at the group of buildings known as Scotland. From 
here a footpath leads north to join the Gartree road 
where it fords the tributary of the River Sence. 
Most of the houses lie near the junction of the main 
street with the roads leading east and west to Carlton 
Curlieu and Great Glen respectively. Slightly 
further north a group of houses surrounds the parish 
church and the school. A row of small houses and 
bungalows, built in 1956-7, now fills the gap be- 
tween this group and Scotland. There are g farm- 
houses in the village itself and a single isolated farm, 
Burton Grange, in the fields to the south-west. 

The buildings are mostly of red brick but there 
are at least 8 houses which are wholly or in part 
timber-framed. In general these are rectangular 
three-bay buildings of post and truss construction 
without cross-wings, having steeply-pitched roofs 
which were originally thatched. None appears to 
date from before the 17th century. Scotland Farm is 
a two-bay house with a former stable at its west end 
and a later brick barn to the east. It retains its 
thatched roof but the wall timbers have been covered 
with brickwork. In the main street, Ridgefield and 
the house now used as a butcher’s shop are three-bay 
timber structures, the latter carrying the date 1651 
on a former fire-place lintel. Opposite, The Old 
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House incorporates a similar building, but a tall 
front wing was added in the early 19th century. The 
roof of this wing has trusses with curved principals 
and old tie-beams, probably indicating the re-use of 
earlier timbers. In the angle between Bell Lane and 
the main street are ranges of timber-framed houses 
with brick panels which may date from as late as 
1700. Further south a similar house adjoins the 
post office. At the south-east corner of the village, 
South View is a timber-framed cottage retaining 
some original mud walling but with a brick gable- 
end dated 1739. The most substantial of the early 
houses is Manor House Farm in Back Lane. 'This is 
a three-bay building of which the lower story is of 
ironstone, retaining stone mullioned windows and 
an original doorway. The upper story, now faced 
with brickwork, is timber-framed and there are 
original attics. Between the central hall and the 
south bay is a stone chimney, having a four-centred 
fire-place in the south room. A moulded beam in 
this room is inscribed: ,F, 1650 w.m.® A staircase 
wing and a service wing at the rear, both of brick 
appear to be 18th-century additions. 

In addition to the Rectory, which is the most 
imposing house in the village, there are several 
houses with good Georgian brick fronts. These 
include Manor Farm, a mid-18th-century building 
east of the church, The Elms, a late-18th-century 
private residence now a farm-house, White House 
Farm, and Burton House. At The Banks Farm there 
is a fine five-bay barn of ironstone and Georgian 
brick. The farm-house appears to consist of a stable 
range enlarged in the 1gth century. Both this and 
the barn were doubtless originally attached to the 
Rectory. ‘The former coachman’s cottage, north of 
the Rectory, is used as part of the village hall, the 
hall itself being a wooden extension at the rear. 
Among the early-1gth-century cottages in the vil- 
lage is a row near the post office having a thatched 
roof and pointed Gothic windows. The Bell Inn in 
the main street dates from the 2oth century, the 
former inn being an early-19th-century cottage in 
Bell Lane. Two Swedish timber Council houses 
were erected near the cross-roads soon after 1945 
and two pairs of brick houses to the west of the 
village in 1953. 

Between 1945 and 1958 about a dozen new houses 
were built at Burton Overy for people working in 
Leicester, and existing houses were increasingly 
occupied by people working in the city. 

A little to the west of the present village, on either 
side of the stream which traverses the parish, are 
some earthworks, now known as the Banks. On the 
east side of the stream the earthworks consist of a 
bank and ditch forming a large enclosure in the shape 
of a rough square, with sides about 300 ft. long. 
On the west of the stream the surviving remains 
consist only of banks and mounds in which no 
definite plan can be traced. Nothing certain is known 
of the origin of the earthworks, but as they are on 
gravelly soil, and near the stream, they may be 
traces of the medieval village.? The site may have 
been partly occupied by the medieval hall of the 
Noveray manor,’ probably moated, and the water- 
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mill mentioned in 1440.9 The evidence provided 
by the earliest buildings in the present village is 
consistent with a move towards the higher ground 
in the 17th century. 


MANORS. In 1086 Burton Overy was held by 
Hugh de Grentemesnil.!° After Hugh’s death it 
seems to have come, like much else of his land,! 
to Robert, Count of Meulan, for in 1124-9 it was 
being held by the count’s son Robert, Earl of 
Leicester.!? Burton Overy remained in the hands of 
the earls of Leicester" until after the death in 1204 
of Earl Robert FitzParnell without male heirs when 
his lands were divided between his two sisters. Burton 
evidently fell to the share of the younger sister 
Margaret, wife of Saer de Quency, later Earl of 
Winchester, for her son Roger (d. 1264), 2nd Earl 
of Winchester, was in possession of it.'4 That part 
of Robert FitzParnell’s lands which fell to the earls 
of Winchester became known as the honor of Win- 
chester, and of that honor Burton for the future 
formed part. 

It is not clear how Burton Overy was held under 
Hugh de Grentemesnil and the earls of Leicester and 
Winchester. William de Warda, who appears as 
claiming a knight’s fee in Burton in or before 1177,15 
may have been an under-tenant holding land at 
Burton Overy under the Earl of Leicester, for the de 
la Warde family were certainly under-tenants there 
in the 13th century.!® It is not until after the death 
of Earl Roger de Quency in 1264 and the division 
of his lands amongst his three daughters that more 
complete information about the under-tenants can 
be obtained. At the partition of Earl Roger’s hold- 
ings, not completed until 1277, all three of his 
daughters obtained property in Burton Overy. 
Margaret, wife of William (de Ferrers), Earl of 
Derby, obtained 2} virgates held by Osbert de 
Bereford,!7 and some more important property held 
by Robert de la Warde.!8 Ellen la Zouche obtained 
2 virgates in Burton Overy held by William de la 
Hay,'9 and Elizabeth, wife of Alexander Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, obtained lands in Burton held by 
Robert de Noveray.2° It is evident that by 1277 the 
Earl of Winchester’s lands at Burton had been sub- 
infeudated in a rather complicated fashion. From 

9 See p. 73. 
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13 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 379. 

14 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257; Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 
325, 326, 329, 332; Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 381; #.H.R. 
liv. 391. 

1s Pipe R. 1177 (P.R.S. xxvi), 28. 

16 Cal. Ing. p.m.1, p. 257; Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 285. 
But it should be noted that there are in Leics. two other 
places called Burton (Burton Lazars and Burton on the 
Wolds) and one of these may be the place mentioned in 
1177. 

17 24 virgates at Burton Overy held by the heirs of 
Osbert de Bereford are listed as late as 1457: C 139/119/33; 
/170/40. The fact that no attempt was made to bring the 
information up to date by giving the names of those who 
held the land after Osbert suggests that the holding may 
have either been merged in other property held by the 
Ferrers at Burton, or ceased to be controlled by them. 

18 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 324. De la Warde’s 
holding consisted of 14 knight’s fee, but only part of this 
was in Burton Overy, the rest being in Upton. 

19 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 326. See p. 72. 

20 Ibid. 329. 21 Tbhid. 324. 

22 Cal. Ing. p.m. 1, Pp. 257- 

23 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. 
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this point onwards the various holdings must be 
dealt with separately. 

The descent of the FERRERS manor will be 
described first. Robert de la Warde, who appears as 
a vassal of Margaret de Ferrers at Burton in 1277,7! 
was already holding lands there from the honor of 
Winchester in 1271.72 In 1279 his lands in Burton 
Overy were said to be one knight’s fee.?3 Margaret 
de Ferrers transmitted the overlordship of the 
holding to her second son William de Ferrers;?4 
Robert de la Warde was said in 1307 to have held a 
manor in Burton from William’s son as two-thirds 
of a knight’s fee.25 The overlordship of this holding 
was possessed by the Ferrers family, and then by the 
family of Grey of Groby, which succeeded to the 
Ferrers lands,?® until after the death of Edward 
(Grey), Lord Ferrers of Groby, in 1457.27 ‘There 
is no later reference to the Greys as overlords of the 
manor, but it is probable that they retained their 
rights until Henry (Grey), Duke of Suffolk, was 
attainted in 1554, when his property was forfeited 
to the Crown, for in 1607 it was said that certain lands 
at Burton were held directly of the king by reason 
of the duke’s attainder.28 Despite the attainder, 
however, the earls of Stamford, who were the duke’s 
descendants, in the 18th and 19th centuries claimed 
certain rights in Burton Overy as lords of the 
honor of Winchester, or as lords of a manor which 
formed part of the honor.2? When the parish was 
inclosed in 1765 a small allotment of land was made 
to the Earl of Stamford in compensation for his 
rights.3° In the late 19th century the earls of Stam- 
ford were sometimes said to be the lords of a manor 
at Burton, but the nature of the Greys’ position 
there does not ever seem to have been clarified.3! 
The 7th Earl of Stamford, at his death in 1883 
without issue, devised his rights at Burton Overy, 
with the rest of his Leicestershire property, to his 
widow the Countess of Stamford and Warrington.32 
The countess retained the rights until her death in 
1905, and subsequently they remained in the hands 
of her trustees.33 : 

So far as the under-tenants are concerned, when 
Robert de la Warde died in or before 1307, his heirs 
were his two daughters Joan, wife of Hugh de 
Meynill, and Margaret.3+ Both obtained portions of 

24 Margaret’s elder son Robert, Earl of Derby, lost his 
earldom and most of his lands in 1265: F. M. Powicke, 
Hen. III and the Ld. Edw. ii. 524-6. He nevertheless should 
have succeeded to his mother’s property at her death, but 
did not do so. Margaret de Ferrers enfeoffed her son 
William with the manor of Groby (Complete Peerage, v. 
341; Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 126) and may have done 
likewise with other property. After -Margaret’s death 
William held Groby from the king in chief: Complete 
Peerage, v. 341; Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 415. 

25 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p..290. 

26 Complete Peerage, v. 358-62. 

27 Ibid. 358-9; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 362; vill, Pp. 3173 
xiv, p. 272; C 139/119/33; /170/40. ; s 

28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 533; Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 283. 

29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 533; L.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure 
Award; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 491; Drake, Dir. Leics. 
(1861). 155; White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180; Curtis, Topog. 
Hist. Leics. 37. 

30 T,.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 

31 Harrod, Dir. Leics. (1870), 397. 

32 Complete Peerage, xii (1), 228. 

33 [bid.; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1895), 48; (1908), 53; (1932), 
57; Wright, Dir. Leics. (1900), 41. 

34 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, pp. 289-90. Robert’s wife was preg- 
nant at his death; if a child was born and survived, it must 
have been a daughter, as both Joan and Margaret inherited 
a share of their father’s lands. 
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their father’s holding at Burton Overy.35 Margaret, 
daughter of Robert de la Warde, may be identified 
with the Margaret Nevill, kinswoman and heir of 
Robert, who was holding land at Burton from the 
Ferrers family in 1371.3 A fee in Burton Overy held 
by Margaret Nevill from the Ferrers overlords 
is mentioned in 1445 and in 1457.37 As by those 
dates Margaret must have been dead for many years, 
it is difficult to ascertain the descent of the lands 
that she once held; they may have become united 
with the other fiefs held by the Ferrers family at 
Burton Overy, while still continuing to be listed 
separately in the inquisitions post mortem. The 
lands inherited from Robert de la Warde by his 
daughter Joan continued to be held by her descen- 
dants, the Meynill family, until the death in 1376 of 
Richard Meynill.38 Richard’s widow Joan held his 
manor at Burton until her death in 1398.39 Richard 
Meynill left no male heirs, and his lands were 
divided amongst his four daughters. According to 
Nichols?#® Richard’s lands at Burton Overy fell to 
his eldest daughter Joan, who married first John 
Staunton of Staunton Harold, and secondly Thomas 
Clinton. Ralph Shirley, who appears in 1428 as 
holding one knight’s fee in Burton Overy formerly 
held by the Meynills,4! was Joan’s son-in-law,** and 
presumably owed his holding to this connexion, 
though as Joan was still living long after 1428 it 
is not clear what Shirley’s position was. Joan, by 
her will dated 1453,43 left her property to be divided 
between her grandsons Thomas Francis and John 
Shirley. John Shirley certainly acquired some of his 
grandmother’s lands at Burton Overy, but does not 
seem to have been the lord of a manor there,++ and 
in 1557 the Shirley property at Burton was sold 
to John Bale of Carlton Curlieu,#s who amassed 
considerable property in Burton and the adjacent 
parishes.4® The Francis family also seem to have 
acquired some property at Burton, perhaps includ- 
ing the manor.47 The fate of the Ferrers manor after 
1453 is obscure,4® and, divided between various 
owners, it seems to have ceased to exist, the only sur- 
viving trace of it being the vague rights at Burton 
Overy held by the Grey family. 


35 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 277; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 362. 

36 Cal. Close, 1369-74, 273-4; Ida, wife of Robt. de la 
Warde, and mother of Margaret, married as second hus- 
band Hugh de Nevill, who was holding land at Burton 
Overy in or before 1321, presumably as part of Ida’s 
dower: Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 275-7; Farnham, Leics. 
Med. Pedigrees, 16. 

Le, 739/119/33; /170/40. 

38 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 362; Viii, p. 317; xiv, p. 272; in 
1363 the Meynill fee in Burton was said to be held from 
John of Gaunt, but this is evidently an error: Cal. Inq. 
p.m. Xi, p. 385. 

39 C 136/t00/ro-11 (8). In 1390 the Meynill manor at 
Burton Overy was granted to Joan for life, probably in 
satisfaction of her dower rights, by 2 persons whom Ric. 
Meynill had enfeoffed with it: Cal. Close, 1374-7, 317; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 532. 

0 Nichols, Leics. ii. 532-3. 

41 Feud. Aids, iii. 122. 

#2 Nichols, Leics. iii. 
Shirleiana. 

3 Close R. 1447-54, 426-7; another version is printed in 
Nichols, Leics. iii. 709-10, where the date is given as 1457 
in error. 

44 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 37. 

45 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 282. 

46 W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leics. Hist. 156-7; and see 
PP. 77; 79. 

47 Nichols, Leics. ii. 532-3 

48 A moiety of a manor at Burton Overy was sold in 1547 
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At the partition of the honor of Winchester in 
1277 the NOVERAY manor at Burton was allotted 
to Elizabeth, wife of the Earl of Buchan.+9 Between 
1264 and 1277 the de Noveray lands at Burton had 
for a time been held from Margaret de Ferrers, 
Elizabeth’s sister and co-heir.5° In 1279 John de 
Noveray, son of the Robert de Noveray who was 
mentioned in the partition of 1277,5! was holding 
5 carucates and 2} virgates in serjeanty at Burton 
Overy.52 The de Noveray family were associated with 
the village well before 1277, and in 1260 it was already 
known as Burton Noveray.3 The overlordship of 
the Noveray manor was held by the earls of Buchan 
until the death in 1308 of John Comyn, Earl of 
Buchan, whose lands descended to his niece, the 
wife of Henry de Beaumont.‘+ The Beaumonts re- 
mained overlords of the manor until at least 1432, 
when John, Lord Beaumont, was seised of it.55 
Under the Beaumonts the manor was held by the 
de Noveray family, who were probably the tenants 
in demesne.5® After 1432 there is no further record 
of any connexion between it and the Beaumonts. 
The de Noveray family seem to have lost control of it 
by 1409, when it was alleged that Isabel, relict of 
John Walssh, and others had disseised Robert 
Abbot, Agnes his wife, and John Overy57 of a manor 
at Burton,>® which Isabel was holding in dower.59 
In 1440 Thomas Walssh of Wanlip, brother of 
Isabel’s husband John, was holding a manor at 
Burton,®° and it seems probable from the case of 
1409 that it was the manor formerly held by the de 
Noveray family. The Walssh family retained the 
manor until the death of Thomas Walssh, nephew 
of the Thomas Walssh previously mentioned, 
when his possessions were divided between his two 
granddaughters. An agreement of 1526 about the 
manor seems to have left it in the hands of Sir 
Thomas Pulteney of Misterton, husband of one of the 
granddaughters,®! for in the 18th century it was 
known as PULTENEY’S manor.® It is not known 
when the manor passed out of the hands of Pulteney 
or his heirs, but in 1605 it was held by Francis 
Hodges,®3 who in 1618 sold it to John Nedham.% 
The Nedham family were still in possession of the 
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by John Silyok, his wife, and Thos. Dynham, to John 
Harryson. This may have been the Ferrers manor: Farn- 
ham, Leics. Notes, i. 282. 

49 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 329. 

50 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 272; Cat. Anct. D. 
A. 6548. 

51 Robert was dead by 1277, though mentioned in the 
partition of that date: Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 272. 

52 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. The lands were held 
by the service of laying the first ferrulum on the table of the 
heirs of the Earl of Winchester. This should perhaps be 
ferculum, a tray or dish, or course or helping of a meal. 

53 Farnham, Leics. Notes, eyes 

54 Complete "Peerage, li. 60, Bails 

55 Nichols, Leics. ii. 5333 Cc 136/91 /12 (3a); Cal. Close, 
1374-7, 162; Wyggeston Hosp. Recs. 515; Cal. Ing. p.m. 
Kil D2O5e 

56 Cal. Ing. p.m. xii, p. 295; C 136/91/12 (3a). 

57 Or Noveray. 

58 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 280. 

59 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 140. 

60 Tbid. 

61 Tbid. 140-1; Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 281. 

62 T,.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 283. 

64 Tbid. 284. Between 1605 and 1618 a series of complex 
transactions took place, the manor being conveyed to 
various parties by fines: ibid. 283. The nature of the 
transactions is not clear, but it is probable that Hodges 
remained the owner all the time until 1618. 
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manor in 1673,°5 but by 1724 it had passed to Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer.®° In 1877 one of the Palmer family 
was still lord of a manor at Burton Overy,®7 but 
after that date the Noveray manor seems to have 
been allowed to disappear. 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1317 it was stated that the 
lands of Theobald de Verdon, then deceased, in- 
cluded } knight’s fee in Burton Overy, held by the 
heirs of Robert de Normanville.°8 The earlier 
history of the holding is unknown. The overlord- 
ship continued to be held by the Verdons until 
1360, when it descended to William de Ferrers, 
son of Henry de Ferrers and Isabel, daughter of 
the last Verdon lord.°? From 1360 onwards the 
overlordship descended in the same way as that 
of the other Ferrers holdings at Burton Overy.7° 
Under the Verdons the tenement, or part of it, was 
at one time held by Thomas de Basingges, who was 
dead by 1360,7! and subsequently it was held by 
John Basingges.7* Half a knight’s fee in Burton 
Overy held by the heir of John Basingges is men- 
tioned in 1457-8,73 but the holding is not subse- 
quently referred to. 

In 1277 Ellen, wife of Alan la Zouche, obtained 
as her share of the Winchester inheritance at Burton 
Overy only 2 virgates held by William de la Hay.” 
In 1301 Simon of Wigston was granted a licence to 
alienate in mortmain to a chantry at Wigston Magna 
property which included 4os. rent from 2 virgates 
in Burton Overy held from Alan la Zouche.75 There 
is no later reference to land held by the Zouche 
family at Burton. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Hugh de 
Grentemesnil was holding 12 carucates at Burton 
Overy; he had 8 serfs in demesne, with 3 ploughs; 
there were also 6 socmen, 15 villeins, and 5 bordars, 
with 6 ploughs in all among them. There were 14 a. 
of meadow.’ In 1124-9 there were again 12 caru- 
cates.77 In 1279 the two manors in Burton Overy, 
held by Robert de la Warde and John de Noveray, 
both contained land held in demesne, with free and 
villein tenants; de la Warde’s holding consisted of 
one carucate held in demesne, 2 carucates and 3 
virgates held by 4 free tenants, and 2 carucates 
and one virgate held in villeinage; the de Noveray 
manor consisted of 14 carucate in demesne, with 3 
carucates and } virgate held by free tenants, and 
2 virgates held in villeinage.78 A document of 1307 
gives some details of the demesne farm of the de la 


65 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 285. 

66 Nichols, Leics. ii. 542; C.F. xx. 302, 312. 

67 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180. 

68 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, p. 38. 

69 Cal. Close, 1360-4, 223. After the death of the last 
Theobald de Verdon his property at Burton Overy had 
been held by his relict, Eliz. de Burgh, until her death: 
Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 498; x, p. 512. 

70 See p. 70. 
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7 C 139/119/33.- 

73 Ibid. /170/40. 

74 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 326. 

75 Cal. Pat. 1292-1301, 568; Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 
273-4. 
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77 Ibid. 345. 

78 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 374-5; Cal. Close, 1302-7, 
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Warde manor: 2 barns, 2 cowsheds, and a stable are 
mentioned, together with gardens, and pasture held 
in severalty; the labour services of tenants are also 
mentioned, though not described in detail.79 A 
plot of hay meadow held by Robert de la Warde, 
apparently in severalty, is mentioned elsewhere.®° 
In 1304 John de Noveray claimed that one of his 
tenants was holding a messuage and 2 bovates by 
the service of making 3 ploughshares yearly; the 
tenant claimed that he was only bound to make 2 
ploughshares a year.8! Forty-five acres of meadow 
at Burton were acquired by John de Noveray in 
1315, but it is not clear whether they were held in 
severalty.®2 Information is given in a document of 
1440 about the manor-house held by Thomas Walssh 
at Burton; it included a hall, 2 chambers, a kitchen, 
2 barns, and a stable.*3 The existence of such a house 
suggests that the Walssh family, while lords of a 
manor at Burton, may have at times lived in the 
village, though they had another manor-house at 
Wanlip.*+ The Nedham family, when they possessed 
the Pulteney manor, seem to have lived at Burton, 
for their pew in the parish church is mentioned in 
1639.85 It does not appear that either the Palmer 
family, who had a seat at Carlton Curlieu nearby, *® 
or the earls of Stamford ever lived in the parish. 

It is evident that by the end of the Middle Ages 
part of Burton Overy was already inclosed to form 
pasture and meadow held in severalty. Fines of the 
16th and early 17th centuries mention considerable 
areas of meadow and pasture held by individuals,®7 
besides common of pasture. A very detailed agree- 
ment about tithes, concluded in 1622 between the 
rector and the parishioners, shows that there were 
at that date many closes for producing hay, but it is 
not clear whether they were individually owned.88 
The will of George Smith, made in 1624, shows 
that he owned 6 closes, apart from the one adjacent 
to his homestead.89 In the late 17th century there 
was some encroachment on the common land of the 
village; in 1673 10 persons were said to be living 
on the common and waste,°° and in 1691 3 of the 
inhabitants were fined in the court of Pulteney’s 
manor for encroaching on the common land.% 
The greater part of the parish remained uninclosed 
until 1765. In the 17th and 18th centuries the village 
arable was divided into three fields.9? In 1622 hemp 
and flax were being cultivated.% 

In 1765 a petition in favour of inclosing the 
common fields of Burton Overy was made to the 
House of Commons by a number of persons, in- 


81 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 297. 

82 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 275. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 140. Walssh was 
probably the successor in title of the de Noveray family: 
see p. 7I. 

84 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 140. 

85 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/10, f. 65. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 540-3; and see p. 77. 

87 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 282-4. The acreages given in 
the fines are probably only round numbers. See also 
C 1/1106/32 for a mention of closes, covering 10 a. 

88 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/120. 

89 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 284. 

9° Tbid. 286. 

91 bid. 287. An entry in a document of 1517 (Domesday 
of Inclosures, ed. I. S. Leadam, i. 227), describing the 
inclosure of a virgate, has been held to refer to Burton, 
but seems really to concern Upton. 

92 1,.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award; Leic. City 
Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/121-3. 

93 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/120. 
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cluding John Lee, the patron and rector.9* When 
the bill was brought in, 6 persons, owning in all 
% virgate, refused to support it, though they did 
not appear in opposition before the committee of 
the House which considered the bill.°5 Only 3 of 
these persons are mentioned in the inclosure award; 
all 3 received allotments of less than 10 a.9° The 
bill was passed in 176597 and the award’ was made 
in 1766. It provided that the rector, as tithe owner, 
should receive 4 and ~ of all the land remaining 
after the allotment to him for the glebe had first 
been made, in lieu of tithes from the whole parish, 
including houses and gardens, but not including 
the two windmills, which were to be tithed as hither- 
to. The rector obtained 245 a. in commutation of 
tithe and 45 a. for glebe, making him the largest 
landowner in the parish. It was provided that for 
the future he was not to be obliged to keep a boar for 
the parish, as rectors had previously been. Sir John 
Palmer, as lord of a manor in Burton, received 14 a. 
and the Earl of Stamford, as lord of the honor of 
Winchester, obtained 3 a. Neither received any 
other allotment. Apart from the rector, there were 
2 landowners each of whom was allotted over 200 a.; 
one of these was Henry Coleman. Below these were 
a group of 7 owners, whose allotments varied from 
60 to just over 100 a. No one else obtained more than 
35 a. There were 19 allotments of between 10 and 
35 a., 14 of between 1 and 10 a., and 8 of less than 
an acre.99 A plot of land was set aside for sheep- 
washing, and it was provided that the herbage from 
the verges of fenced roads was to belong to the parish 
surveyors of roads. ‘The total area inclosed was 1,779 
a. and the cost of the Act and award, with the related 
expenses, was {1,330. 

The award shows that in 1765 the ownership of 
land in the parish was divided among a considerable 
number of people, none of whom could be said 
to occupy a dominant position. Such a situation 
probably existed as early as the mid-16th century, 
for conveyances of property in the 16th and 17th 
centuries show that there were then several fairly 
substantial landowners in the parish.! The land tax 
assessments show that up to 1832 at least this situ- 
ation remained substantially unchanged.2 After 
inclosure much land in the parish seems to have been 
used as pasture, for a description of Burton Overy 
as it was in 1790 mentions the opulent graziers 
living there.3 

In the early 19th century industry was for a time 
important at Burton Overy. In 1801 214 persons 
in the parish were chiefly engaged in trade and 


94 C.F. xxx. 117. Neither of the lords of the manor seems 
to have taken the initiative in the inclosure, no doubt 
because neither farmed land in the parish. 

BS Craps exXKe 2 Oe 

96 1..R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 
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98 L.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 

99 These figures do not include the 2 lords of manors, 
whose allotments have already been described. 

1 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 282-5; C 1/1106/32. 

sy L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Burton Overy, 1773- 
1832. 

3 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 46. 

+ Census, 1801. It is dubious how far this figure can be 
relied upon. Census, 1811 gives 35 families employed in 
trade and manufacture and 40 in agriculture. 

5 Census, 1831. 

°V.G.H. Leics. iii. 20. 

7 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 275. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 140. 
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manufactures, compared with only 55 employed 
chiefly in agriculture.+ Thirty years later there were 
still nearly as many families engaged in trade and 
manufacture as in agriculture, though the latter was 
the most important occupation.’ ‘Those engaged in 
trade and industry were probably employed chiefly 
in framework-knitting, for in 1844 there were 20 
stocking frames in the village.® Hosiery manufacture 
at Burton does not seem ever to have developed into 
a factory industry, and the village has been without 
industry of any kind during the 2oth century. 
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MILLS. Two mills at Burton Overy were men- 
tioned in 1314 and 1315, when they belonged to 
John de Noveray.7 In 1440 a watermill at Burton 
was owned by Thomas Walssh,’ who had probably 
succeeded to the Noveray property at Burton.° This 
is the only known reference to a watermill at Burton 
Overy; presumably it stood on the stream, to the 
west of the church.!° In 1646 there was a windmill 
at Burton.! One of the open fields of the village 
was known as Mill Field in 1626 and later.!2 At the 
inclosure there were two windmills in the parish, 
one of which was situated in the open fields.!3 By 
1835 both mills had apparently ceased to exist. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The account of 
the overseers of the poor for 1724 shows that £49 
was raised by a rate and £45 spent on the poor.'s 
Although the early accounts do not appear to tally 
with detailed disbursement books which have sur- 
vived,'® it is clear that for 30 years after 1724 the 
amount expended did not greatly vary. Notable 
increases in expenditure took place after 1763 and 
after 1796. The rate raised {£54 in 1761, but £124 in 
1769; similarly the rate raised an annual average of 
£192 in 1783-5, but £372 in 1796.!7 In 1802-3 £564 
was spent on the poor from a total of £714 raised.18 

During the 19th century, in spite of nonconfor- 
mist opposition, the parish raised several church 
rates for repairs to the church fabric, usually of 2d. 
in the pound.’ In 1851 and 1852 rates of 6d. and 
74d. in the pound raised £77 and £96 respectively.?° 

Before the parish was included in the Billesdon 
Union in 1836 it maintained its own workhouse. 
In the earliest surviving disbursement book of the 
overseers, for 1761, there are regular payments of 
4s. a month for the workhouse. In the late 18th 
century the workhouse was run by a master working 
under contract with the overseers for a lump sum 
and regular weekly payments. Seven contracts 
between 1774 and 1806 have survived. For instance, 


9 See p. 71. 

10 See pp. 69-70. 

1 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 285. 

1 Tbid. 284; L.R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 
Mill Field lay in the direction of Carlton Curlieu: Studies 
in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 104; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
1 D.41/2/122. 

13 [..R.O. Burton Overy Inclosure Award. 

14 O.S. Map 1”, sheet Ixiii (1835). 

1s Burton Overy par. recs. in parish chest. Overseers’ 
Acct. Bk. 1724-1802 (very brief and gap for 1770-96). 

16 Accts. for 1761, 1768, 1773-4, 1784-5, 1786, 1788. 

17 Overseers’ Accts. 1789-1802, 1802-17, 1828-34, 
1834-6. 

18 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

19 Churchwardens’ Accts. with Vestry Bk. 1801-39, 
1841-97. 

20 Rate Assessment Bks. 1851-2 (also for the years 1801-3, 
1810-19, 1826-8, 1828-31, 1830-41, 1840-9, 1844-7, 
1848-51). 
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in 1806 Esau Pearce, a woollen manufacturer from 
Kibworth, agreed to run the workhouse in return 
for £430 a year by weekly instalments.?! In 1802-3 
12 persons were permanently relieved in the work- 
house while 69 adults and 88 children received 
out-door relief.2? In 1846 the vestry agreed that the 
Billesdon Union should sell some houses and gardens 
(13 tenants named) belonging to the parish for the 
use of the poor.*3 

The parish chest contains a number of settlement 
certificates, removal orders, apprenticeship inden- 
tures, and similar documents.?4 The apprenticeship 
indenture book, 1804-31, contains 19 entries in- 
cluding 8 framework-knitters, 4 framesmiths, and 
3 blacksmiths; all the boys except one were ap- 
prenticed in Leicester. 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 5 councillors;?5 it had the same 
composition in 1958.26 


CHURCH. In 1204 the church of Burton Overy 
belonged to the Norman monastery of St. Evroul 
(Orne), which may originally have obtained it from 
Hugh de Grentemesnil, one of the monastery’s 
founders.?7 

St. Evroul retained the advowson during the 13th 
and 14th centuries, presentations to the benefice 
being usually made by the Prior of Ware, acellof St. 
Evroul in England.?® A pension was paid by the 
rector to St. Evroul or to Ware Priory.?9 In the 
14th and early 15th centuries the advowson, like 
other English possessions of French religious 
houses, was for long periods in the king’s hands, 
and from 1339 onwards the king repeatedly pre- 
sented to the living.3° In 1415 Henry V granted all 
the possessions of Ware Priory to the new Car- 
thusian monastery at Sheen (Surr.),3! which re- 
tained the advowson until the Dissolution.3? In 
1552 the advowson was granted to Lord Clinton and 
Saye.33 In 1576 a presentation to the rectory was 
made by William Warde, yeoman,3+ and after 


21 Bonds with Contractors, 1774-1806. 

22 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

23 Churchwardens’ Accts. with Vestry Bk. 1841-97. 

24 Settlement Certs. (52) 1709-90; Removal Orders (36) 
STENTS Apprenticeship Indentures (82) 1722-1831. 

5 L.R.O. Co. Counce. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

26 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

27 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230. 

28 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
307; Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 138, 144, 157; 
Reg. Antiquissimum Linc. iii. 212-13. 

29 ¢, 1220, and again 1258-9, the pension was said to be 
4 marks yearly: Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 264; Rot. R. 
Gravesend, i. 138. In 1254 the pension was apparently 
reckoned as 6 marks: Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260. 
In 1535 a pension of 4 marks was being paid to Sheen 
Priory, which had succeeded to the rights of St. Evroul: 
Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

30 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 311, 315; 1343-5, 106; 1354-8, 
245, 312; 1381-5, 42; 1385-9, 519; 1391-6, 3, 46, 410; 
1401-5, 235. In 1398 all the possessions of Ware were 
granted to Mountgrace Priory (Yorks.) for the duration of 
the war with France, but this grant was soon superseded: 
E. Margaret Thompson, Carthusian Order in Eng. 230, 
232. Later Ware was granted for a time to Hen. IV’s wife, 
Joan of Navarre, who appears as the patron of Burton 
Overy in 1411: Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xl. 15. 

1 E. M. Thompson, Carthusian Order in Eng. 233; Cal. 
Chart. R. 1341-1417, 479. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 373- 

33 Tbid. 

34 Linc. Episcopal Rec. 1571-84, ed. C. W. Foster, 38, 
266; State of the Ch. ed. C. W. Foster, i. 42. It is not 
certain that he was the patron at this time, as he is said to 
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Warde’s death the advowson descended to his daugh- 
ter Anne,35 wife of Francis Hodges. From Anne and 
Francis Hodges the advowson passed in 1599 to 
William Burditt.3° It was still in the hands of the 
Burditts in 1660, 37 though during the Interregnum 
their possession of it seems to have been disturbed.38 
Subsequently the advowson changed hands re- 
peatedly in a short period; Thomas Grey, for one 
turn only, presented in 1667, and three persons— 
Abbot, Sherard, and Yates—in 1710.39 In 1753 the 
rector, Paul Southworth (d. 1768), acquired the 
advowson for himself, and in 1758 settled it on his 
daughter on her marriage with John Lee who was 
immediately presented to the living.4° The advow- 
son remained in the hands of the rector’s family. 
Frances, daughter of W. S. Lee, rector 1786-1801, 
married ‘Thomas Thorp, rector 1811—46,4! and the 
advowson passed to their eldest son, Capt. William 
Thorp, R.N. (d. 1890), who presented his younger 
brothers, Robert (d. 1851) and Frederic (d. 1916).42 
The advowson was subsequently acquired by Bar- 
well Ewins Bennett (d. 1895) of Marston Trussell 
(Northants.). He was succeeded by his grandson 
Henry Bennett Dain, who assumed the name Henry 
Bennett Ewins Barwell Ewins.*3 Ewins died in 1920 
and was succeeded by his brother Charles (d. 1951), 
whose daughter Catherine Barwell Ewins of Crack- 
nells, Yarmouth (1.0.W.), was patron in 1958.44 

The gross annual value of the rectory in 1254 
and 1291 was 16 marks.45 In 1535 the value was 
given as {21 Ios. gross or {18 5s. 74d. net.4© At the 
inclosure of the open fields (1765-6) the rector was 
allotted 245 a. in lieu of tithes and 45 a. in lieu of 
glebe, but in the late 19th century the area of glebe 
was only 272 a.47 In 1875 the estimated annual value 
of the living was £497;48 in 1948 it was £434 gross 
or £365 net with the Rectory.49 

The Rectory, which stands immediately west of 
the churchyard, is a fine early-18th-century brick 
house of two stories and attics. Both east and west 
fronts have recessed central bays which contain 


present for one turn only. 

35 Linc. Episcopal Rec. 1571-8 4, 267. Her name is given 
as Agnes, in error, in Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
XXXVii. 155. 

36 Anne and Francis Hodges conveyed the advowson to 
Ric. Burditt and Ric. Warde, who in 1599 conveyed it to 
Wm. Burditt: C.P. 25(2)/2666/31 and 32 Eliz. Mich.; 
/2702/41 Eliz. East. 

37 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 155. In 
1622-3 the patron was said to be Wm. Warde (ibid.), who 
was, however, then dead: see references cited in previous 
note. 

38 Nichols, 
Matthews, 83. 

39 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, Xxil. 252. The 
advowson seems to have still been in the hands of the 
Burditts in 1679: Leic. City Mun. Room. 1 D.41/2/123. 

40 Nichols, Leics. ii. 534; L.R.O. DE.233/3. 

41 Hill, Gartree, ii. 89; Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/ 

1/38. 

42 L,.R.O. DE.233/14, 17; see also Leic. Mercury, 31 Jan. 
1955; Fletcher, Leics. Pedigrees and Royal Descents, 
104-7 

43 LU R.O. DE.233/17; Kelly’s Handbk. to the Titled Classes 
(1917), 539- 

44 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 80; ex inf. Miss C. Barwell 
Ewins. 

45 Val. of Norw. ed. Lunt, 260; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
6 


Leics. ii. 534; Walker Revised, ed. A. G. 


4. 

46 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

47 e.g. White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 49; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1881), 501. 

48 White, Dir. Leics. (1875), 180. 

49 Crockford (1948), 696. 
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the doorways and which are flanked by slightly pro- 
jecting wings with hipped roofs and dormers. ‘The 
east front has been altered by additions of the early 
1gth century and later.5° Internally there is a good 
contemporary oak staircase. 

The church of ST. ANDREW consists of chan- 
cel, nave, north aisle, a large chapel to the north of 
the chancel, west tower of three stages, and south 
porch. The building is of ironstone with limestone 
dressings, and there has been a considerable amount 
of re-facing in limestone ashlar, particularly to the 
porch and to the upper part of the tower. ‘The tower 
dates from the late 13th and early 14th centuries 
and is without buttresses. At some period the walls 
have been tied in with iron bands. The narrow 
tower arch has moulded capitals and bases. The 
rest of the church also appears to have been rebuilt 
from c. 1300 onwards,5! although some mixed rubble 
masonry near the west end of the north aisle may be 
part of an earlier building. The aisle has a r4th- 
century north doorway and a west window with 
forking tracery. ‘Two buttresses, probably of similar 
date, have been removed from the outer wall, which 
has been raised in height. The arcade of three bays 
has circular piers with moulded capitals and pointed 
arches of two chamfered orders. At the eastern 
respond the arch rests on a grotesque corbel-head. A 
low clerestory was added above the arcade in the 
15th century and the south porch is of similar date. 
The chancel contains a 14th-century piscina and 
three sedilia with ogee heads, but the whole of the 
east end of the church was remodelled and raised 
in height when the north chapel was added in the late 
15th or early 16th century. The chapel forms a 
continuation of the north aisle, the east wall of the 
latter having been entirely removed. The chancel 
and the chapel are two tall spacious structures 
divided by a two-bay arcade of fully-developed 
Perpendicular work, having four-centred arches 
and a composite central pier. East of the arcade a 
square-headed doorway, surmounted by quatrefoil 
ornament, connects the sanctuary with the chapel 
and near it there is a small piscina in the south wall 
of the chapel. Both chancel and chapel have large 
east windows with similar Perpendicular tracery. 
Externally the east end of the church consists of 
two identical gables with a boldly projecting gar- 
goyle between them. There are tall Perpendicular 
windows in the north and south walls, three being in 
the chancel and two in the chapel. The carved oak 
chancel screen is probably contemporary. It con- 
sists of eight bays, filled with tracery, the two central 
bays forming the doorway opening. The cresting is 
modern. Perpendicular work of the quality found 
at the east end of the church is comparatively rare 
in this district. 


50 'The original east front is shown in Nichols, Leics. 1i, 
plate xcii. 

51 "The fact that shields of arms formerly in the church 
included those of de la Warde, Meynill, and Nevill, all 
families connected with the Ferrers manor in the late 13th 
and 14th centuries, may have a bearing on this rebuilding: 
see Nichols, Leics. 1i. 534, and plate xcii. 

52 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 14. 

53 Ibid. 1 D.41/18/r10, f. 6. 

54 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 292. Some 
parishioners wanted a new tower, and in 1706 Henry 
Dormer had prepared a model for one: H. M. Colvin, 
Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 183. 

55 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21, p. 146; 245’50/3, 
P. 31; /9, Pp. 9. 
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Most of the windows in the body of the church 
were inserted or replaced at the end of the medieval 
period or later. The roof of the north aisle may have 
been entirely renewed in 1636, a date which appears 
on one of the beams. The west gable of the chapel 
roof, which is higher than that of the aisle, rests on 
the easternmost tie beam and has been built up in 
brickwork, probably at the same period. The south 
porch was repaired early in the 17th century. In 
1619 the paving of the church was reported to be 
incomplete and the west window in the tower was 
partly blocked with brickwork.*? In 1639 the visiting 
archdeacon ordered the sanctuary floor to be raised 
and alterations to be made to the excessively large 
pews of several leading parishioners, including that 
of the Nedham family.53 The tower was reported 
to be in bad condition in 171854 and was later re- 
stored. In the last quarter of the 18th century general 
repairs to the fabric were carried out, including the ~ 
re-plastering of the tower. The roofs of both 
chancel and chapel were renewed between 1830 
and 1832,55 and the church was re-pewed in 
1839.56 

A thorough restoration was put in hand between 
1864 and 1868, reflecting the changing taste of the 
period. It was reported that ‘the war against stucco 
has broken out’ at Burton Overy.57 A gallery was 
removed, the chancel was re-roofed, the west end 
of the aisle was restored, the west window of the 
tower was replaced, new fittings were installed, and 
stucco was stripped from the walls, both inside and 
out.58 The roof was restored in 190759 and the north 
chapel in 1932.°° The oak screen which forms a 
vestry at the west end of the aisle was inserted in 
1939.°! In 1952 the lead roofs of the chancel, chapel, 
and tower were replaced by copper.® 

The tapered circular font probably dates from the 
13th century. The church contains an iron-bound 
oak chest over 8 ft. in length. Above the tower arch 
is a finely carved and coloured royal arms of the 
18th century. The pulpit and pews date from the 
restoration of 1864-8 and the desk from 1957. In 
the chancel is the union flag carried by H.M. Gun- 
boat Thursk in 1890-1 and presented by Admiral 
C. F. Thorp. 

The chancel contains floor slabs to former rectors 
and members of their families, including the wife of 
Theophilus Burdet (d. 1681), Henry Burdet (d. 
1709), Chapman Dolby (d. 1742), Thomas Thorp 
(d. 1846), and Robert Thorp (d. 1851). In the chapel 
are slabs to the Woodward family (c. 1800) and 
others. Among an unusually large number of mural 
tablets of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, the 
most impressive is one in coloured marbles by 
Firmadge of Leicester®5 to Henry Coleman (d. 1779). 
Members of his family (1761-1843) were also buried 


56 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 491. 

APIO, ill, Fs 

58 Ibid.; White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180. 
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60 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 56. The north chapel, now 
the lady chapel, is approximately the same size as the 
chancel, and during the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries 
seems to have been regarded as a second chancel, rather 
than as a chapel. It was known as the “Town Chancel’, 
being maintained by the parishioners: Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 1 D.41/18/10, f. 6b; /18, j; /21, p. 146; 245750/3, 
D3 3L5 /9;)P-9: 

61 Ex inf. the rector. 62 Tbid. 

63 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180; ex inf. the rector. 

64 Inscription in chancel. 65 Nichols, Leics. ii. 535 n. 
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in the family vault below the nave and commemor- 
ated by mural tablets. Other memorials include 
those to Frances (d. 1792), wife of the Revd. W. 
Southworth Lee (also by Firmadge), John Nichols 
(d. 1815), John Woodruffe (d. 1820), Christian Ann 
Fawcett and her infant son (d. 1823), the Revd. 
W. S. Lee (d. 1828), and John Moore (d. 1844). 

The registers begin in 1575 but there are gaps in 
baptisms from 1645 to 1653, in burials from 1787 
to 1790, and in marriages from 1753 to 1755 and 
1759 to 1761. In 1777 John Weston gave a chalice, 
paten, and almsdish, the cost of the almsdish being 
met partly by the sale of the existing communion 
plate. The plate also includes a silver dish of 1852 
and a 19th-century flagon, both given by a number 
of parishioners.°® There are three bells: (i) 1632; 
(ii) 1616; (it1) 1616.67 The second was recast and 
all three were re-hung in 1956.8 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1718 there were reported 
to be 6 Presbyterians and 8 Independents at Burton 
Overy.°® A house at Burton belonging to one of the 
Coleman family, who were then prominent in the 
village, was licensed in 1716 for the worship of 
Protestant dissenters, whose denomination is not 
recorded.7° In 1726 Daniel Woodruffe’s house in 
the parish was similarly licensed.7! A Congregational 
chapel was built in 1855,72 a red-brick building 
with stone dressings, having a central porch flanked 
by Gothic windows with interlacing tracery. It 
stands in a small graveyard. 


SCHOOL. In the early 18th century there was an 
endowment for the maintenance of a school for 
poor children at Burton Overy, but it is not certain 
that the school existed and there was no mention 
of the endowment in the 1837 Charity Commission 
report.73 In 1833 the village contained a day school 
attended by 34 boys educated at their parents’ 
expense, and a Sunday school belonging to the 
parish church, the master of which received £4 a 
year from the charity of Mrs. Catherine Palmer.74 
The income from this charity, reduced to £3 6s. 8d. 
a year, was still being paid to the Sunday school in 
1958.75 The capital sum bequeathed by Mrs. Palmer 
was {100. The date of the bequest is unknown, but 
in 1818 it was declared that her executors held the 
money in trust.7° 

A school was erected and opened in 1857, and 
was affiliated with the National Society. The build- 


Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 199-200. 
North, Ch. Bells Leics. 158. 
Leic. Mercury, 19 Jan. 1956, p. 6. 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 252. 
L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 30. 
Ibid. m. 2a. 
On the date, see inscription on building; directories 
give various dates. The chapel site was given by Hen. 
Coleman: White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180. 

73 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 252; 32nd 
Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 224-5. 

74 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 224; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 245750/3, p. 35. 

75 Ex inf. the Revd. F. H. Jerwood, rector. 

76 23rd Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 462, p. 385 (1830), xii (2). 

77 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 180; Drake, Dir. Leics. 
(1861), 155; architect’s plans (c. 1855) and conveyance of 
land (1857) among par. recs. 

78 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1870-1 [C. 406], p. 489, 
H.C. (1871), xxii. 

79 Ibid. 1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 939, H.C. (1878-9), xxiii; 
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ing which was then considered capable of accom- 
modating over 80 children cost £230,77 and was in 
use in 1958. Burton Overy National School re- 
ceived its first state grant in 1870 when the average 
number of children attending was 51.78 The average 
attendance in 1878 was 63, and in 1910 54.79 In 
August 1911 the school was considered to be over- 
crowded because of the attendance of children from 
Illston, and the County Council sent the latter back 
to Ilston school.8° In 1931 Burton Overy (C. of E.) 
School was confined to children of junior age, the 
seniors being sent to Oadby.*! The average atten- 
dance of juniors in 1933 was 29.82 In 1953 the 
school accepted ‘aided’ status under the local 
authority, and in 1957 the attendance of junior and 
infants was 20.83 


CHARITIES. The sum of £64, originating partly 
from a number of minor donations, and partly from 
other charitable funds, was used at an unknown 
date to buy land at Burton. At the inclosure of 1765 
the churchwardens of the parish were allotted 
slightly more than 3 a. of land in respect of the cha- 
rity. In 1837 the land was being rented for {10 Ios. 
yearly, which was used to provide doles of bread 
at Easter and of meat at Christmas.8+ By 1932 the 
income had fallen to £7 5s. yearly.§5 It was £13 in 
1956.86 In 1829 William Woodward bequeathed 
£200 for the purchase of stock, the interest on 
which was to be used to provide a dole of bread at 
Burton Overy at Christmas. The income from this 
gift was {5 in 1956.87 At some time between 1786 
and 1837 Ann Woodruffe bequeathed {19 19s., the 
interest from which was to be given to 6 poor 
widows of the parish at Midsummer.§* In 1956 the 
trustees received 13s. 6d. in respect of this gift.89 
By will proved in 1838 B. F. Coleman left an 
endowment to provide 8s. annually for 8 poor 
widows or householders of Burton Overy. From 
1874 this gift was represented by £13 6s. 8d. stock, 
which yielded 6s. 8d. in 1956.9° Between 1581 and 
1623 William Warde devised a rent-charge of {1 
yearly from land called the Town Close at Burton 
Overy.®! In 1837 the rent-charge was received by 
the rector who used it to provide bibles for Sunday- 
school children, though it was recorded as a gift 
for the benefit of the poor. Payments were discon- 
tinued some years before 1862, and the charity was 
considered lost in 1892.93 All the surviving charities 
were united by a Scheme of 1921, and in 1956 they 
received a total income of {19 os. 2d.% 


Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May tgto.. 

80 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 9 Aug. 1911. 

81 Tbid. 11 Nov. 1931. 

82 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts., 
1933. 

83 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 
84 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 224-5; L.R.O. Burton 
Overy Inclosure Award. 

85 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 56. 

86 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

87 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 225; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1932), 56; Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

88 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), 20; 32nd Rep. Com. Char. 
Vin, iy PPS 

89 Char. Com. files, G. 187. 

99 Char. Com. Unreported Charities, iv. 227, 24294. 

91 Nichols, Leics. ii. 537; made while W. Burditt was 
rector, 1581-1623: Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
XXXVI. 155. 

92 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 225. 


93 Char. Com. files, 57102, 80441. 94 Ibid. G. 187. 
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Tue parish of Carlton Curlieu, which is 1,406 a. 
in area, lies nine miles south-east of Leicester. It is 
bounded on the north by the Gartree road and on the 
west by one of the head-streams of the River Sence 
which separates it from the parish of Burton Overy. 

The village stands above the 450-foot contour on 
a patch of sand and gravel overlying the Lower Lias 
clays which here form part of a ridge of hills making 
the watershed between the River Sence to the west 
and streams flowing south-east into the River Wel- 
land. The soil of the parish is a loamy clay, chiefly 
devoted to pasture. No arterial roads cross the parish, 
but the village is accessible by road from Kibworth 
Harcourt to the south and IIlston on the Hill to the 
north; the road from Burton Overy to the west is 
gated. The population of the parish has never been 
large, and was perhaps larger in the Middle Ages 
than it has been since: the Domesday Survey enu- 
merated 24 inhabitants, there were 37 taxpayers in 
1377, and in 1563 there were 25 households. 'There- 
after there was a reduction in numbers and in 1670 
there were only 13 households. There were 64 com- 
municants in 1676. The population rose to 93 in 
1911, and dropped to 61 in 1951." 

The village consists of a few farm-houses and 
cottages grouped near the church and the Rectory. 
Most of the houses were built of red brick in the 
early 19th century; one pair of cottages on the west 
side is modern. The Rectory stands in its own grounds 
immediately to the west of the churchyard. The 
village street, which runs north of the church and 
Rectory, is part of the gated road from Burton 
Overy, on the west. Near this road and elsewhere in 
the parish there are old gravel pits. In the north- 
west corner of the field in front of the hall is a small 
rectangular moat still filled with water in 1956. 

Carlton Curlieu Hall, the manor-house, stands in 
its own grounds to the south-east of the church. It 
is L-shaped in plan and has two stories, attics, and 
cellars. Facing the kitchen yard on the north the 
walls, including a massive chimney, are of ironstone, 
but on the other three sides they are faced with lime- 
stone ashlar. The west or entrance front? has three 
small projecting wings, each of two stories, a round- 
headed porch forming the base of the central wing. 
At attic level is a row of 5 small Dutch gables, and 
there are 3 similar gables to the south front. An iron- 
stone gable-end overlooking the yard has a date 
tablet of 1636 with initials 1.0. and T.o. The 
general layout of the house and many of its features 
suggest that it was built on approximately its present 
plan at this period. The internal fittings, however, 
date mainly from later in the 17th century and it is 
possible that the ashlar facing of the south front and 


I V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 163, 166, 170, 173, 185. The 
decrease between 1563 and 1670 took place during the 
period of the conversion of Carlton’s fields from tillage to 
pasture: see p. 79. 

2 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate xciii. 

3 Ex inf. Mrs. R. W. B. Newton. 

4 Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 193-5. 

5 F.H.R. liv. 400; T.L.A.S. xix. 225-6; xx. 308. 
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7 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14, 31. See p. 257. 
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10 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257+ 
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of the attic story, including the Dutch gables, were 
subsequent additions by a member of the Palmer 
family. The house contains panelling of the early 
17th century, originally in an upper room, and of 
c. 1680. The oak staircase has heavy turned balusters 
and ball finials. Other internal details in the Gothic 
manner, and several of the windows, are the work of 
the Revd. Henry Palmer c. 1820.3 There is a fine 
collection of family portraits. In 1790, when the 
house was let to a grazier, it was reported to be in 
such a bad condition that in rooms seldom used the 
portraits were in danger of perishing.+ 

Carlton Curlieu was the centre of one of the baili- 
wicks of the honor of Leicester. In the early 14th 
century it contained 25 villages in which the earls 
had land as of honor.5 


MANORS. In 1086 CARLTON CURLIEU formed 
part of the extensive estates of Hugh de Grente- 
mesnil.© In 1130, and probably until 1204, it 
belonged to the honor of Leicester,7 and at the death 
of Roger de Quency in 1264 to the honor of Win- 
chester. At the partition of the earl’s estates, com- 
pleted in 1277, Carlton passed to his daughter Ellen 
la Zouche,® from whom nearly all the land there was 
held in 1278.9 Alan la Zouche had acquired this over- 
lordship by 1270, when Carlton formed part of 4 
knights’ fees held from the honor of Winchester.!° 
In 1314" and 1455!2 it was part of a single knight’s 
fee, comprising lands in Great Glen, Carlton, and 
Rolleston. The overlordship belonging to the Zouche 
family had passed by 1328 to their descendants, the 
Holands of Glen,'3 from whom it descended by 1422 
to Maud Lovel, the heir of the Holand family." It 
was held by William Lovel at his death in 1455.15 
Mesne tenants under the overlords included 
Roger Martel who held Carlton of Alan la Zouche 
in 1278 as 4 of a knight’s fee, John and Peter Fitz- 
Reynold in 1314, and Reynold and Peter Fitz- 
Reynold in 1329. Other recorded holders of the sub- 
ordinate lordship were Henry FitzRoger (fl. 13.46),!6 
and Richard Stuckley (fl. 1455).17 There is no con- 
clusive evidence that any of the under-tenants of 
the subordinate lords ever held the status of lord of 
a comprehensive ‘manor of Carlton Curlieu’. 
Between 1455 and 1507, when Roger Wigston 
was holding the manor of John Wyvell,!8 the descent 
is obscure. By 1537 Carlton Curlieu had become 
attached to the manor of Theddingworth, then held 
by Thomas Wigston.'? This was subsequently 
bought by William Brocas in 1575,?° and in the same 
year John Bale (d. 1621) acquired the ‘manor of 
Carlton Curliew’ from Sir George Turpyn and 
Bernard Brocas, the father of his wife Frances.?! 


1 Tbid. v, p. 258 (includes Shangton). 

12 C 139/158/28. 

13 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 123; cf. ibid. xi, p. 272 and xiv, 
p. 73, for the Holand interest. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 538; Complete Peerage, viii. 220-1. 
C 139/158/28. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 538. 
C 139/158/28. 
C 142/21/30. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 14. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 825, q.v. for a sketch of the descent 
of Theddingworth. 

21 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 15. 
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Members of the Bale family were living in the parish 
by 1524.22 John Bale (d. 1621) inherited lands at 
Carlton bought by his uncle John Bale (d. 1570) in 
1549,73 and at his death held more than 30 virgates,”4 
equivalent to the greater part of the Zouche estate in 
1278.25 The manor belonged to the Bale family until 
1661,26 and was shortly afterwards acquired by 
Geoffrey Palmer of Carlton (Northants.). It descen- 
ded in the Palmer family and in 1957 was owned by 
Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 12th Bt. 

Both of the two largest estates held in 1278 by 
under-tenants of Roger Martel, that of Theobald de 
Nevill and that of Peter de Weston, comprised land 
in demesne and land in villeinage,?7 and both were 
later described as manors. ‘The Nevill estate in Carl- 
ton was acquired as a result of the marriage of Alice 
(fl. 1262), daughter and heir of Robert Curly (fl. 
1253), to Peter de Nevill (d. by 1276), and had 
previously belonged to William Curly (d. 1253), 
father of Robert.28 It seems probable that Carlton 
Curlieu became so known asa result of the connexion 
with the Curly family. The principal estate of the 
Nevill family was Allexton.2? From Theobald, son 
of Alice and Peter Nevill, the lands passed to John 
Hacluit, the husband of their daughter Alice, and to 
William Hacluit, son of John and Alice.3° After 
William’s death in 1375 the holding passed to his 
mother’s second husband, Sir Edward Dalyngrigge, 
who sold it to feoffees in 1377, together with the 
Allexton estate. At some date before 1428, when 
Allexton was in the possession of Margaret, relict of 
William de Burgh, the Carlton lands were separated, 
probably in connexion with the marriage of Anne, 
the daughter of William and Margaret, to Theobald 
Ward. Anne, who before 1428 married secondly 
Robert Chiselden, died in 1441 seised of a part of the 
Carlton lands in dower, the inheritance of Ward’s 
daughter by a previous marriage, namely Margaret, 
relict of John Daunsey.3! The estate seems subse- 
quently to have reverted to the Ward family. A John 
Ward was one of the 6 free tenants at Carlton listed 
in 1381. Another John Ward paid the greatest amount 
of tax in the village in 1524 and 1545. In 1542 he 
bought an estate of 210 a. at Carlton, formerly part 
of the holding of Thomas Wigston, or possibly the 
freehold of the same estate.32 Thomas Ward, who 
died in 1598, held more than 320 a. in Carlton of 
William and Elizabeth Brocas’s manor of Thedding- 
worth.33 According to Nichols this estate, which he 
described as a manor, was bought at the end of the 
16th century by Thomas Palmer, and subsequently 
descended in the Palmer family. It was said to have 
belonged formerly to the Westons.#+ 


2 
23 
24 
25 
26 


2 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 13. 


Ibid. 14, and see below. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 16. 
Nichols, Leics. th [Db CLOXP Shly Gefel 
Farnham, Leics. ’ Notes, li. B. Nichols (Leics. ii. 540) 
has 1653. 

27 Nichols, Leics. i, p. xx; ii. 538. 

28 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 2-3. 

29 T.L.A.S. xi. 409 sqq. 

30 Tbid. 415-17; Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 67. 

31 T.L.A.S. xi. 419-20; Nichols, Leics. 11. 538. 

32 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 13, 14. 

33 Tbid. 16. 

34 Nichols, Leics. ii. 540. Nichols gives the date of pur- 
chase as 1597. 

35 Tbid. i, p. cxx; ii. 538. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 5. 

37 Ibid. 7-8. 
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The Weston estate, 2 carucates in 1278,35 was 
described as a manor in 1359. A reversionary interest 
and rent were granted by Simon and Agnes de 
Weston to Master Thomas Bray in 1323,36 and these 
subsequently passed to the Ferrers family. They were 
held by William de Ferrers in 1359, when William 
de Weston was life tenant to his sister. Weston had 
acquired the manor by 1370.37 It was in the posses- 
sion of a William Weston in 138738 but may have 
reverted to the Ferrers family by 1459, when 
Elizabeth Grey, Lady de Ferrers, held an estate of 
6 virgates and a close in Carlton.39 The later descent 
cannot be traced. 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1278 one carucate at 
Carlton was held by the bailiff of Carlton bailiwick 
in serjeanty;#° the bailiff in 1322 was Roger de 
Pickering.4’ Henry, Duke of Lancaster, at his death 
in 1361, was seised of 4 views of frankpledge in the 
bailiwick as part of his honor of Leicester. In 1482 
the College of the Newarke, Leicester, acquired the 
office of bailiff and the lands in Carlton which were 
attached to it. Both had formerly been in the posses- 
sion of John Weston.#3 The office was afterwards 
acquired by the Hastings family, and at his death in 
1595 Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, held the 
bailiship of the Crown as ;45 knight’s fee. His heir, 
George Hastings, held it at his death in 1604.44 The 
lands seem also to have been acquired by the Hastings 
family, before 1513 when George, Lord Hastings, 
entailed his ‘manor of Carlton Curlieu’.45 Neither 
the bailiship nor the lands figure in the valor of the 
college estates made in 1535.46 In 1549 the Hastings 
lands—6 virgates, 60a. of meadow, and 60a. of 
pasture—were sold to John Bale (d. 1570) by Francis, 
Earl of Huntingdon, son of George, Lord Hastings, 
and subsequently formed part of the Bale manor of 
Carlton Curlieu.*” 

In 1086 and 1130 6 bovates at Carlton belonged to 
the royal soke of Great Bowden,*® and these lands 
were held in 1278 by various tenants of Richard 
de Harcourt.*9 Their subsequent history is obscure. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 11% carucates 
were enumerated in Carlton.5° On the estate of Hugh 
de Grentemesnil (114 carucates) there was land for 
7 ploughs. Hugh had 3 ploughs in demesne, with 5 
serfs; and g villeins, 8 bordars, a Frenchman, and the 
priest had a further 5 ploughs between them. There 
were 16 a. of meadow.5! Before 1081 one of the 
villeins in Carlton had been granted by Hugh de 
Grentemesnil to act as tithe-collector for the abbey 
of St. Evroul (Orne).5? In 1278 Carlton was assessed 
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at 11 carucates,°*3 and at another date at 12 carucates.54 
The inquisition of 1278 lists 13 separate holdings 
ranging from 14 virgates to } virgate; these included 
the rector’s one carucate, one caracute held by 
serjeanty, and 3 virgates held in socage.55 In 1381 
there were 14 tenants at will and 6 free tenants.5® 

A major change in the land-use of the village took 
place between 1599 and 1607, when there was con- 
version from arable to pasture on a large scale. It was 
presented to the depopulation commissioners in 
1607 that before this conversion there were 48 yard- 
lands worked by 13 ploughs, and afterwards only 
8 yardlands worked by 3 ploughs. John Bale was 
said to have converted 4 ploughlands (totalling 150.) 
and to have put out of use 2 farms with barns and 
stables, his son George Bale go a. and a farm with 
barns and stables, George Ward 20a., John Raven a 
ploughland of 40 a., and another freeholder an un- 
known acreage and a farm with barns, all of which 
he had since sold to George Bale. The presentment 
enumerates only 300 a. of converted arable, or say 
400 a. to allow for the conversion by the unnamed 
freeholder, but also states that 40 yardlands (i.e. 
10 ploughlands) were converted from tillage and that 
to ploughs had been put out of use. To reconcile 
these statements it is necessary to postulate a plough- 
land of about 40 a., which is an unusually low figure 
for the district but accords with the evidence about 
the conversions by John Bale and John Raven. 
The conversion from arable of 1599-1607 affected 
five-sixths of the arable previously cultivated (40 out 
of the 48 yardlands, which accords closely with the 
decrease in the number of ploughs from 13 to 3); 
thus there were about 480 a. of arable in the parish 
before 1578, the first year within the depopulation 
commission’s terms of reference.57 

This relatively low proportion of arable in the 
total acreage of the parish suggests that there had 
been conversion from arable to pasture before 1578. 
At what period inclosure took place is not clear. It 
has been assumed that the conversion of 1599-1607 
was also a process of inclosure,58 and a reference in 
1601 to the inclosure of the glebe supports this. If, 
however, there was conversion from arable to pasture 
before 1578 it may be assumed that it was preceded or 
accompanied by inclosure, and the evidence of the 
depopulation commission does not preclude the 
possibility of inclosure of the converted land either 
some time before or some time after the conversion. 
The inclosure of the glebe apparently preceded the 
inclosure of the field in which it lay,5° and the glebe 
had by 1633 been ‘swallowed up in the inclosure not 


53 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxx. 

54 Bk. of Fees, 634. The date of this assessment is not 
known. 

55 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxx. 

56 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 11. 

57 L. A. Parker, ‘Depopulation Returns for Leics.’, 
T.L.A.S. xxiii. 231-89, esp. 279-80. 

58 Ibid. 235; followed by Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 
120, and V.C.H. Leics. ii. 255. 

59 'The glebe was described ‘as it is now inclosed and 
plotted out within the field of Carlton’: Studies in Leics. 
Agrarian Hist. 104. 

60 Tbid. 124. 

61 W.G. Hoskins, ‘Leics. Farmersin 16th cent.’, 7.L.A.S. 
Xxii. 63. 

62 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 145. 

63 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 57. 
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long since made by Sir John Bale’.®° If this refers to 
the Sir John Bale living in 1633 the inclosure men- 
tioned took place after 1622, when he succeeded his 
father.°' ‘The evidence therefore suggests that the 
inclosure of Carlton Curlieu, and perhaps the con- 
version from arable, was a gradual process extending 
over several years. The amount of arable continued 
to decrease, and by 1801 there were only 30 a., of 
which 9 a. were under turnips and 6? a. under oats. 
In 1928 all but about 100 a. of the parish was used 
for pasture. 

The manorial estate acquired by John Bale in 1575 
included ‘3 mills’, and a windmill was recorded in 
1592 and 1661;% it gave its name to Mill Close, 
mentioned in 1723. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The only sur- 
viving record of the parish chest is a modern vestry 
minute book, 1915-30. In 1802-3 there was no 
workhouse and 4 adults and 5 children were given 
out-relief.°7 Carlton was placed in the Billesdon 
Union in 1836.°8 


CHURCH. Carlton Curlieu church was granted 
before 1081 to the abbey of St. Evroul (Orne), with 
5 virgates of land.°° A priest is mentioned at Carlton 
in 1086.79 The chapel of Illston on the Hill was 
attached partly to Carlton and partly to Noseley in 
the Middle Ages, but later it depended upon Carlton 
Curlieu alone.7! In 1940 the living was combined 
with that of Shangton.72 

From the early 13th century and probably before, 
the Prior of Ware (Herts.) made presentations to the 
benefice on behalf of St. Evroul.73 In 1415 the ad- 
vowson was granted to Sheen Priory (Surr.), which 
held it until the Dissolution.” In 1552 it was granted 
to Sir Thomas Wrath,75 and was probably granted by 
him to William Weston, who had been presented to 
the living by Sheen Priory in 1534,7° or to a member 
of his family. In 1576 Nicholas Weston presented 
the third Weston to hold the living.77 John Bale had 
presented, perhaps for one turn only, in 1560,78 and 
in 1590 the advowson was warranted to him by 
Thomas Weston.79 Thereafter the advowson de- 
scended with the manor, although the Crown pre- 
sented in 1626, 1628, 1682, and 1684, and Sir Francis 
North in 1676.8° The advowson remained in 1957 
in the possession of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 12th Bt., 
who presents alternately with the Church of England 
Trust to the combined livings of Carlton Curlieu 
and Shangton.®! 

The rectory was valued at 12 marks in 1217, 15 in 


66 Carlton Curlieu Rectory, par. recs. 

67 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

68 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

69 Ordericus Vitalis, Eccl. Hist. trans. T. Forester, ii. 
255-6. The grant was confirmed 1190-1204: Cal. Doc. 
France, ed. Round, 230. 
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72 Lond. Gaz. 1940, p. 4096. 
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Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, ii. 323. See p. 74. 

74 E. M. Thompson, Carthusian Order in Eng. 239; Valor 
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1254, and 26 in 1291.8? In 1535 the gross value was 
£22, and the net value £18 5s. 74d.83 In 1650 it was 
valued at £70 and at £420 in 1831.84 The church 
was paying a pension of 4 marks yearly to the abbey 
by 1220,85 and was still paying it in 1535.86 The 
tithes were commuted in 1850 for £43 10s., payable 
to the rector.87 

The glebe was reallotted after the inclosure. In 
1637 a survey stated that the glebe consisted of a 
close of meadow, half of another close called the 
Long Old Field (100 a.), another close held by Hugh 
Weston, clerk (30 a.), and 2 closes called Astells 
Closes (25 a.). These lands had been conveyed by 
deed to the rector and his successors and acknow- 
ledged by fine and recovery by Sir John Bale and 
other freeholders.8 This allotment may have been 
made as a result of complaints in 1633-4 that the 
glebe had been swallowed up by the inclosure,®9 
although the glebe terrier of 1601 refers to the glebe 
‘as it is now inclosed and plotted out within the field 
of Carlton’.°° The glebe had been reduced to 96 a. 
by 1846.9 

The old Rectory stood by the churchyard and was 
finally demolished by the Revd. T. Thorp (d. 1846), 
Rector of Burton Overy and of Carlton Curlieu, 
1819-46, who built the south part of the present 
Rectory to the west of the church. The new house 
was completed in 1846 by his successor, the Revd. 
C. M. Hesilrige, at his own expense ({1,000).% It is 
a square two-storied brick house. 

The church of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN con- 
sists of west tower, nave, chancel, south porch, and 
combined vestry and organ chamber. Of the rath- 
century church only the lower stages of the tower 
remain. The belfry stage was added in 1686, and in 
1767 the chancel and nave were rebuilt by Sir 
John Palmer and his sister Catharine.°3 The vestry 
dates from 1880-1 when the rest of the church was 
thoroughly restored. 

The two lower stages of the tower, divided by a 
stone string, date from the 12th century and are 
built of roughly-coursed mixed rubble, with lime- 
stone quoins. There are no buttresses. In the west wall 
of the lowest stage is a round-headed window and 
there is a similar very small window in the stage 
above. Internally the semi-circular tower arch of 
three orders is enriched with chevron ornament and 
is supported on scalloped capitals below which the 
shafts are missing. 

There is no record of the appearace of the main 
body of the early church, but it is known that before 
its rebuilding in the 18th century it contained a north 
aisle with a small chapel at its east end.% In 1510 the 
building was apparently in good condition, the only 
complaint being that there was no font cover.%5 In 


82 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533; Feud. Aids, iii. 
112. 
83 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 162. 
84 Nichols, Leics. ii. 545; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 492. 
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86 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 162. 
87 LL.R.O. Carlton Curlieu Tithe Award. 
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1639 minor repairs were needed.9° In 168697 
Geoffrey Palmer restored the church and added the 
belfry stage to the tower. This is of limestone ashlar 
and is surmounted by a plain parapet with ball finials 
at the angles and a commemorative inscription on its 
north side. On each face is a round-headed window 
with curious stone tracery consisting of a flattened 
circle above two round-headed lights. These win- 
dows are similar to those in the church of St. Mary 
in Arden (Great Bowden parish), which was designed 
in 1692 by Henry Dormer,9® and it is probable that 
the same architect was employed here. 

The old church, with the exception of the tower 
and north chapel, was demolished in 1767. The re- 
building was carried out in red brick with stone 
buttresses and dressings, and was in an 18th-century 
version of the Gothic style.°° There is no structural 
division between nave and chancel, the former 
being of three and the latter of two bays. The pointed 
windows in the north and south walls are of two 
lights, the spandrels between the pointed heads of 
the lights being pierced by circular openings. The 
design of these windows dates from 1767,! but the 
stonework may have been renewed in 1880. The 
tracery of the east window, which contains 19th- 
century stained glass, is of the interlacing type. 

In 1880-1 the building was restored, re-roofed, 
and refitted internally by Sir Geoffrey Palmer. At 
the same time the north chapel was rebuilt as a vestry 
and organ chamber.? This structure, which contains 
the early-17th-century tomb of John Bale, is of iron- 
stone and limestone ashlar, the windows being 
copied from those already in the church. In the 
north window are shields of arms of the Palmer 
family, the 18th-century glass having been trans- 
ferred from the chancel.3 The south porch, which is 
of timber on a brick base, dates from the late 19th 
century. 

The simple oak reredos with enriched panel mould- 
ings may represent the remains of an altarpiece 
which was supplied by John Westley of Leicester 
c. 1767,4 but which has now disappeared. The 
painted royal arms above the tower arch probably 
date from soon after 1776, in which year these, to- 
gether with the Creed and Lord’s Prayer boards, 
were stated to be missing.’ The other fittings, in- 
cluding the pulpit, pews, and circular stone font, 
date from 1880-1. 

The fine alabaster monument in the vestry bears 
the recumbent effigies of John Bale (d. 1622) and his 
wife Frances (d. 1624)® with the standing figures of 
their children carved in relief behind them. The 
base has shields of arms and inscribed panels. Also 
in the vestry are wall tablets to members of the 
Palmer family (1840-1905). An altar tomb sur- 
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mounted by an obelisk and inscribed to the Revd. 
William Fenwicke (d. 1733) stands outside the north 
wall of the vestry. 

There are three bells, all dated 1732.7 The plate 
consists of a cup and paten of 1686, given by Frances 
Grantham, daughter of Sir George Wentworth of 
Wolley (Yorks.), whose daughter married into the 
Palmer family. The registers date from 1749 and 
are complete. ‘ 
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CARLTON CURLIEU 
NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOL. There was no school at Carlton Curlieu 
in 1833.9 The school at Illston on the Hill, erected 
in 1848 and closed in 1947, was intended to accom- 
modate children from Carlton Curlieu.!° Since 1947 
the latter have attended school at Church Langton. 


CHARITIES. None known. 


CRANOE 


THE parish of Cranoe, which is 805 a. in area, lies 
five miles north of Market Harborough. It is roughly 
triangular in shape; the south-western angle extends 
to the top of Langton Caudle which rises to over 
475 ft.; the northern angle to hills which reach a 
height of more than 500 ft.; and the south-eastern 
angle to the valley of a small tributary stream of the 
River Welland. The area is chiefly covered with 
boulder clay and the soil is a loamy clay largely 
devoted to pasture. 

The village stands in the centre of the parish 
where the road from Tur Langton to Hallaton run- 
ning from west to east crosses the road from Glooston 
to Welham. Part of the latter north of Cranoe is 
believed to follow the line of the Gartree road.! Most 
of the houses lie on the north side of the road from 
Tur Langton to Hallaton where the ground rises 
steeply. The parish church stands at the top of the 
village where the Glooston road, which runs in a 
gully up the side of the hill, turns sharply to the 
west. School Lane, which runs up the hillside parallel 
with the Glooston road but further west, isa cul-de- 
sac. In the Middle Ages a roadside cross probably 
stood where the road from Cranoe to Hallaton passes 
into Slawston parish, a place which was known as 
Cranoe Cross.” A little further along the same road 
was a wayside well known as Holy Well or Our 
Lady’s Well and fed by one of the springs which are 
frequent in the neighbourhood.3 

In 1086 the recorded population was 5.4 There 
were 8 households in 1563 and 56 communicants 
were returned in 1603. There were 23 households 
in 1670 and 69 communicants were returned in 
1676.5 ‘There were 27 families in the early 18th 
century.® In 1801 the population was gr. It rose to 
137 in 1841, after which there was a gradual decline 
to 98 in 1901. During the 20th century this decline 
continued. In 1951 the population was 41.7 Foun- 
dations of houses recently demolished are visible, 
particularly on the east side of the Glooston road. 
Cottages which stood immediately south of the 
churchyard have disappeared since 1826.8 At the 
beginning of the 2oth century there were remains of 
buildings in fields at the west end of the village, 
probably on or near the site of the former brick- 


7 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 159. 

8 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 201-3; Andrew Trollope, 
author of this work, was Rector of Carlton Curlieu from 
1879 to 1885 : Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, vi. 233. 

9 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 482. 

10 See p. 166. 

1 I. D. Margary, Roman Roads in Brit. i. 187-9. 

2 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E. xxi. 20, men- 
tions ‘le Crosgate’; see also ibid. ASR. 562, p. 37. 

3 Hill, Gartree, i. 174. 
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works.? There are two pumps on the south side of 
the road going to Tur Langton. By one of them, at 
the bottom of School Lane, the R.D.C. had in- 
stalled a cistern shortly before 1958, the only source 
of purified drinking water.!° 

Since the 16th century the greater part of Cranoe 
has belonged to the Brudenell family of Deene 
(Northants.), subsequently earls of Cardigan. The 
former Rectory stands on the east side of the Gloos- 
ton road opposite the church. It is a two-storied 
brick house with whitewashed walls and a hipped 
roof of stone slates. It was built by the rector, J. H. 
Hill, who in 1838 acquired the site from Lord Car- 
digan in exchange for the homestead on the south 
side of the churchyard which had previously been 
the Rectory. The latter is now called the Manor 
House. It is a three-storied red-brick farm-house 
mostly of c. 1830 but with modern bay windows 
and a new frontage of 1910. The two-story wing at 
the rear is older and probably represents the cottage 
occupied by the clerk in 1833." Cranoe school on 
the east corner of School Lane is built of ironstone 
and has asymmetrical frontage with diagonal glazing- 
bars to the windows. It carries the date, 1843, and 
the arms of Lord Cardigan on the central gable. 
There is one public house, “The Cardigan Arms’, 
at the cross-roads on the east corner of the Glooston 
road. This building is a two-storied cottage built of 
ironstone with red-brick dressings, roofed with slate. 
The other houses in the village are chiefly of a similar 
character, but one thatched range in School Lane, 
probably dating from the early 18th century, has 
a lower story of ironstone with brickwork above. 

John Harwood Hill (1809-86), the author of The 
History of the Hundred of Gartree, was rector from 
1837 until his death.!2 His history, in which he made 
extensive use of Nichols’s work, appeared in two 
parts: a history of Langton in 1867, which he origin- 
ally undertook to raise funds for the rebuilding of 
the church at Tur Langton (1866) and to be ‘a lasting 
record of one of the greatest church restorations ever 
made within the memory of man, in any one parish 
of the Archdeaconry of Leicester, or Diocese of 
Peterborough’,!3 and a history of Market Harborough 
in 1875. 


V.C.H. Leics. i. 334. 
Ibid. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 258. 
V.C.H. Leics. iti. 186. 
Cranoe Valuation and Map (1826), penes Mr. Frank 
Verdy. 
9 Ex inf. Mr. Frank Verdy. 
10 Local inf. 
1 See p. 84. 
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MANOR AND LESSER ESTATES. In 1086 
Cranoe was held from the Countess Judith by an 
under-tenant named Azo.'* By 1136 the overlord- 
ship of the manor had passed to the Earl of Leicester 
who inherited more than one of the countess’s 
Domesday holdings. Richard Basset held it from 
the earl.!5 The manor remained the property of the 
earls of Leicester and Lancaster, and the dukes of 
Lancaster.'© The Basset family continued to hold 
from them until at least 1361.17 

The early history of the demesne tenants is ob- 
scure. It is probable that in the early 13th century the 
manor of CRANOE was held, like that of Stockers- 
ton, with which it was closely connected during the 
Middle Ages, by the Sampson family, who held the 
advowson.'® The Boyville family held land in Cranoe 
by the middle of the century, and probably held the 
manor. In 1279 William Boyville held his property 
by knight service from William Murdak, whose 
daughter Alice married Boyville’s son Thomas.!9 
The Murdaks’ claim to land in Cranoe was probably, 
like their claim to land in Stockerston, asserted 
through the wardship of an heir.2° Their connexion, 
if any existed, with the Sampsons is not known, and 
in Cranoe they conveyed their property to the Boy- 
villes, whereas in Stockerston they kept it in their 
own hands. In 1268 William Boyville received a 
carucate of land in Cranoe by fine from William 
and Iseult Murdak.?! This property passed to Thomas 
and Alice Boyville. In 1304 ‘Thomas received a grant 
of free warren in his demesne at Cranoe.”? After his 
death shortly before 1308 his lands descended succes- 
sively to his sons William (d. 1311) and John.?3 John 
Boyville (d. by 1356) was succeeded by another John, 
who died in 1377. Thomas Boyville, the latter’s son, 
died in 1404 and his son John, then a minor, suc- 
ceeded. John Boyville held the manor until his death 
before May 1468. He was succeeded by three daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, wife of John Cockayne, who did not 
long outlive her father, Anne, and Margaret.” 
Elizabeth’s estate, of which Cranoe formed part, 
passed to her husband.?5 

Before 1527 the manor was acquired by Sir Robert 
Brudenell (d. 1531), who had purchased land there 
in 1515.76. It has since descended in the Brudenell 
family,*7 and was in 1958 the property of Mr. 
George Brudenell of Deene (Northants.). 

In 1086 a carucate of land in Cranoe belonged to 
the king as part of the royal soke of Great Bowden.8 
It was mentioned again in 1130,” and in 1279 was 
said to belong to the soke of Stretton, then held by 
Richard de Harcourt, to whom its tenants paid 
17s. 4d. yearly.3° The descent of this land is not 
known, but it was probably purchased before 1531 

4 V.C.H. Leics. 1. 334. 

15 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 32. 

tonal: Ing. p.m. iti, p. 319; Feud. Aids, vi. 558. 

17 Nichols, Leics. ii. 554; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 
104; Hill, Gartree, 1) 170. 

18 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
261; see p. 83. 

19 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, mm. 22-23; Farnham, Leics. 
Notes, v. 116; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 102. 

20 Rot. Ric. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 141; see p. 304. 

21 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 103. 

22 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 41. 

23 For the descent, see Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 
102 sqq.; Leics. Notes, v. 117-18. 

24 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 353- 

25 Nichols, Leics. li. 554 


26 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. K. iv. 6; Farn- 
ham, Leics. Notes, v. 119. 


by Sir Robert Brudenell, who was then incorrectly 
said to hold all his property in Cranoe by suit of 
court at Stretton. The inquisition on the death of 
his son ‘Thomas does not mention this.3! 

There was no large monastic holding in Cranoe. 
A small grant of land there was made to Launde 
Priory in 1350.37 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Cranoe was 
assessed at 3 carucates, two of them the Countess 
Judith’s land and 1 royal demesne. Judith’s tenant 
Azo had 1 plough on his demesne, and 4 villeins had 
another. There had been 3 ploughs before the Con- 
quest. There were 4 a. of meadow, and woodland 
4 by 2 furlongs. The estate was valued at 2o0s.: it had 
been only 8s. before the Conquest.33 In 1279 William 
Boyville had 2 virgatesin demesne and 14 in villeinage. 
There were 4 freeholdings: 1 of 4 carucate, 2 of 1 
virgate, including the rector’s lands, and 1 of 4 
virgate.3+ The Boyvilles did not live at Cranoe 
during the Middle Ages but at Stockerston.35 In 
1368-9 the bailiff’s account for the manor included 
a payment of 30s. 8d. to the lord in his chamber at 
Stockerston.3° 
In 1381 15 tenants at will and their wives contri- 
buted to the poll tax. No free tenants are mentioned. 
The other inhabitants listed were a shepherd, a 
labourer, the rector’s servant, and one man whose 
occupation is not given.37 T'wo free tenants are men- 
tioned in 1440-1. William Fowler held a messuage 
and 4 virgate, for which he made yearly payments of 
64d. and 3 birds; Thomas Trenchant held a messuage 
and 2 a. and paid 3d. and 2 birds. Sixteen tenants at 
will are mentioned in this survey, some holding con- 
siderable property, like Thomas ‘Thorp who paid 
40s. a year to have the farm of the manor, and 4s. 4d. 
for other lands. The other rents ranged from 4os. for 
a messuage and 2 virgates of land, to 16d. for 2 
crofts and a rood.38 
The three open fields were known as South, West, 

and North Fields in the Middle Ages.3? In 1527 
several tenants were presented for having too many 
sheep in the fallow field and two of them were each 
said to be pasturing 100 sheep. The manorial court 
decided that each tenant should pasture no more than 
70 sheep.*° In 1536 it was stated that no one was to 
have his sheep kept by any but the common shep- 
herd.#! Cranoe Close had been created for a sheep 
pasture before 1560.42 In 1583 the Rector of Cranoe 
released all the tithes out of the ‘new close’ or 
Cranoe Close to Sir Edmund Brudenell for 60 years 
or the grantor’s life-time, for which he was to have 
pasturage in the close for 5 cows and 1 horse, Sir 
Edmund finding hay for the animals in the winter.*3 

27 Joan Wake, The Brudenells of Deene, passim. 
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32 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 460. 

33 V.C.H. Leics. 1.1334. 

34 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, mm. 22-23. 

35 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 116. 
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37 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 118. 

38 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. K. iv. 5. 
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42 Mary E. Finch, Five Northants. Families (Northants. 
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Three years later the rector released to ‘Thomas 
Brudenell his rights of common in the great pasture 
of Cranoe called the High Field, and in a newly- 
inclosed close called Innam Leys.*+ Cranoe Close 
lay to the west of the bridle road to Keythorpe, 
between North Field, immediately to the north of 
the village, and Wood Nook at the extremity of the 
parish. Innam Leys (sometimes called Innam Close) 
lay very near the village on the south side.45 About 
1598 William Halford of Welham was reported to 
have stopped up the road from Cranoe to Market 
Harborough by means of a new inclosure.*® 

By 1637 considerable inclosure had affected the 
area between the village and the boundary with 
Slawston and Welham, though Burrough Field in 
the south-west, North Field, and Radley Field 
remained open. The estate survey made in 1637 
states that the total area of the parish was 807 a., and 
of this the demesne of 306 a. was let to Edward 
Bond. There were 5 other main tenants holding 
land in parcels ranging from 65 to 21a., and 5 
cottagers with very small amounts of land. Two free 
tenants held 6 and 7a. respectively. The cow 
pasture was reckoned at 15a. and the Great Farm 
(193 a.) was probably another common pasture. 
There was also a common of 2a. called Bushy 
Banks.*7 At Cranoe, as on their neighbouring estates, 
the Brudenells abandoned the policy of farming their 
estate themselves and began to draw increased 
profits from leasing. Cranoe Close, in the family’s 
own hands in 1583 and 1588, was leased by 1606.48 
It then yielded £100, and it was leased for £120 in 
1617. By a new 7-year lease in 1635 the rent was 
raised to £158 17s. 6d.49 In 1606-7 the total rental 
of Cranoe was {118 7s. 6d.; by 1635 it had been 
increased to £264 2s. gd.5° There was still a con- 
siderable amount of open land later in the 17th 
century, and in 1679 there were three fields: Nether 
Radley Field, Burrough Field, and Thrally Field.*! 

From the late 17th century Cranoe was adminis- 
tered in close connexion with Glooston, and was one 
of the four Brudenell estates in the area which owed 
suit of court at Slawston.5? In 1659 a division of 
sheep walks between Cranoe and Glooston was 
ordered, with tellers of cattle for each village to see 
that the allotted stints were not exceeded.53 

The parish was finally inclosed with Glooston 
under an award of 1828, at which date it was esti- 
mated that 557 a. of Cranoe remained open.5+ In 
1801 only 155 a. were stated to be arable, so it seems 
that although remaining open, a considerable part 
of the open fields was under pasture. The three 
former open fields seem by 1828 to have been sub- 


44 Ibid. 7. 


45 Ibid. ASR. 562, p. 33. 
46 T.L.A.S. xxiii. 282. 


47 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, 
Bp. 32783- x 

48 Finch, Five Northants. Families, 147. 

49 Ibid. 157 n. 


50 Tbid. 200. 

51 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/174. 

52 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E. x. 30-38; see 
PP. 114, 299. 

53 Brudenell MS. E. x. 30; 
appointed (1685). 

4+ L.R.O. Glooston and Cranoe Inclosure Award; Leic. 
City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/19/3, copies of Inclosure Act. 

55 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 146. 
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57 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. Kivi: 

58 Tbid. 5. 
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divided into five: Radley Field, Burrough Field, 
East Field, Church Field, and Townside Field. There 
were only three owners, of whom Lord Cardigan as 
lord of the manor received over 405 a.55 

There was probably a mill in Cranoe in 1290,°5° 
and a mill was mentioned in 1368-9.57 Richard 
Milner held a windmill at a rent of 20s. a year in 
1440-1.58 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. A ‘town house’ is 
mentioned in 1637,59 and in 1776 {1 13s. 4d. was 
spent on the rent of a workhouse, and housing for 
poor persons.°° In 1802-3 out-relief was given to 
8 adults and 4 children.®! In 1835 Cranoe was placed 
in the Market Harborough Union. 

By the inclosure award (1828) Stone-pit Close, 
a gravel and stone pit 2 a. in extent, was allotted to 
the churchwardens as a source of road-mending 
material for parish roads. By about 1870 the gravel 
and other materials had been exhausted, and the land 
was let, the rent being expended on the upkeep of 
parish property. After 1894 it was paid to the R.D.C. 
in part satisfaction of rates due from the parish.®3 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Cranoe by 1199, 
and the church was probably founded earlier in the 
12th century. It may have been originally a daughter 
church of Welham, for about 1220 burials still took 
place at Welham although in all other respects 
Cranoe seems to have been completely independent.®s 
The living, a rectory, was united with the vicarage 
of Slawston in 1930. In 1956 this united benefice 
was combined with the united benefice of Stonton 
Wyville and Glooston under the name of Stonton 
Wyville.% 

In 1220 the patron was an unknown member of 
the Sampson family.°7 In 1240-1 a presentation was 
made by Eustace de Folville who presumably held 
the advowsen for a single turn.°8 In 1274 William 
Boyville was stated to have recovered the advow- 
son from William and Iseult Murdak.®° Thereafter 
the advowson descended with the manor. 

The church was valued at 2 marks a year in 1254,7° 
at £5 in 1291,7! and at £4 13s. 4d. in 1428.72 In 1535 
the net value was £8 16s. 8d.73 In 1650 the living 
was worth £30, and at the end of the 18th century 
£57 15s. 1d.74 The allotment of land in lieu of tithes 
in 1828 brought the value of the living to £181 in 
1831.75 

In 1279 the rector held one virgate of land7® and 
the rectors continued to hold a small estate in Cranoe. 
In 1637 it consisted of 34 a. of land.77 At the in- 
closure in 1828 the rector received more than 35 a. 


59 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, p. 32. 
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6t Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

62 White, Dir. Leics. (a 846), 468. 

63 Char. Com. files, 67063. 

64 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 115. 

65 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 261. 
6° Lond. Gaz. 1930, pp. 2057, 3798; 1956, p. 4592. 

67 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261. 

68 Rot. R. Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 415. 

69 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 154. 

70 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 259. 
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in lieu of glebe and common rights, and about 103 a. 
in lieu of tithes.78 In 1846 the rectorial estate was 
said to be 145 a.79 but it was sold after the First 
World War and the proceeds invested.8° The Rectory 
was said to be ruined in 1777, when the living was 
vacant, and it was supposed that the new incumbent 
would recover enough dilapidations to rebuild it. 
Rebuilding took place before 1796, but although the 
house was then new it needed re-thatching and 
repairs to a chimney.®? In 1833 the rectory was de- 
scribed as little more than a cottage in which the 
clerk lived, both the rector and curate being non- 
resident, the former out of the county and the latter at 
Kibworth.*®3 In 1838 a new house was built on a site 
given by Lord Cardigan in exchange for the old one.84 

The church of ST. MICHAEL stands above the 
village and to the north of it. It is built of ironstone 
with limestone dressings and consists of nave, chan- 
cel, west tower, and south porch. With the exception 
of the tower it was rebuilt in 1846-9. A plain 
circular font survives from the 12th century. 

The base of the tower is of 13th-century date and 
has a single lancet window in its west wall. The 
upper stage, with its belfry windows and castellated 
parapet, is an addition of the 15th or early 16th 
century. There is no spire. The earlier church had a 
south aisle, probably dating from late in the medieval 
period, and a post-Reformation south porch.®5 In 
1619 it was reported that there was no pulpit and 
that the font, which stood in the chancel, lacked a 
cover.8 Throughout the 17th, 18th, and early 19th 
centuries the fabric remained in reasonably good 
condition, only routine repairs and replacements 
being recommended in the archdeacons’ reports.87 
It was still in good repair in 184288 but was severely 
damaged by a storm in 1846. The rector, J. H. Hill, 
took this opportunity of rebuilding the body of the 
church.8° The architect was I. G. Bland of Market 
Harborough® and the style a fairly faithful repro- 
duction of the Perpendicular. This was the first of 
the many rebuilding schemes which took place inthe 
Gartree Deanery during the later 19th century.%! 

The organ stands at the west end of the nave, 
blocking the tower arch which was altered to accom- 
modate it. The handsome pews with poppy-head 
finials were partly paid for in 1848 by a grant from 
the Incorporated Church Building Society.92 There 


are no mural tablets but the east window contains 
memorial glass by Powell®3 to the 6th Earl of Car- 
digan and his sister (d. 1837 and 1846). The south 
chancel window commemorates the completion of 
the rebuilding in 1849. There are two bells, both un- 
dated.°+ The plate includes a silver cup of c. 1725, 
a set of silver plate presented by Adeline, Countess 
of Cardigan, in 1876, and a set of pewter plate given 
by Elizabeth, Countess of Cardigan, in 1728.95 
The registers begin in 1653 and are complete. 

By the inclosure award (1828) 4 a. were allotted 
to the churchwardens in respect of land held for the 
repair of the church. This was let in 1837 for £6 2s.,9° 
and in 1953 for £7.97 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOLS. There was a schoolmaster in Cranoe in 
1629.98 In 1833 Cranoe children attended a Sunday 
school at Glooston, but by 1836 Cranoe Sunday 
school had been opened.99 Cranoe National School, 
designed by the rector, J. H. Hill, was erected in 
1843 by the 7th Earl of Cardigan (d. 1868) for the use 
of children in four parishes where the Brudenell 
estates lay—Cranoe, Stonton Wyville, Glooston, and 
Slawston.! The building was enlarged in 1874.2 In 
the two years following the school’s acceptance of 
a parliamentary grant in 1876 the average attendance 
increased from 26 to 47 children. In 1gro the aver- 
age attendance was 30.* In 1929 the school was re- 
stricted to juniors and after this date senior children 
attended school at Church Langton.’ The average 
attendance of juniors in 1933 was 29.° In 1952 the 
school accepted ‘controlled’ status under the local 
authority, and in 1957 the attendance of juniors and 
infants was 27.7 


CHARITIES. Katherine Oswin (d. 1656) and 
Christopher Bent gave £6 at an unknown date, and 
Henry Bootheway by will dated 1780 bequeathed {5; 
the interest from both sums was to be given to the 
poor. In 1837 the income was distributed by William 
Warner of Slawston who held the principal.9 From 
1896 the gift was represented by {10 stock, worth 
5s. yearly in 1953. The income was not paid out 
annually but was allowed to accumulate to provide 
for larger occasional payments.!° 


FLECKNEY 


FLECKNEY isa parish of 1,255 a., about eight 
miles south-east of Leicester and about seven miles 
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north of Market Harborough. Thé soil is mainly 
boulder clay and blue-grey clay with some gravel. 
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A stream flows north through the village to join 
the River Sence near Wistow Grange. The Grand 
Union Canal forms the parish boundary on the 
south-east, and the bridle road from Arnesby to 
Kibworth on the south. 

The oldest part of the village lies near the church, 
where there are 18th- and early-1gth-century cottages 
in the Arnesby road (now known as Main Street) 
and in Stores Lane. A larger house, known as the 
Manor House, is an 18th-century building with an 
altered frontage. In this area too were the mud-and- 
thatch cottages of the brickmakers, four of which 
stood in front of the pinfold on the Arnesby road 
and were demolished shortly before 1956. Others 
stood in a group round the town pump. One of the 
brickmakers’ yards, where buildings survived in 
the late 19th century, could be seen ina field opposite 
the church in 1956, but it was entirely deserted and 
had reverted to grass. Several claypits, including 
that now forming the village pond, were visible. A 
fine brick barn in Main Street bears the date 1779. 
Many of the houses are built in whole or in part 
from the local brick.! 

The newer part of the village is built along the 
road running from Wistow to Saddington and its 
branches. The houses in this part date mainly from 
the late 19th and 2oth centuries, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of grazing land to the east of the 
road. The village retains a rural atmosphere in spite 
of factory chimneys, and there are three large farms 
and some smaller ones. The parish is predominantly 
pasture. There are several factories in the village 
dating mainly from the later 19th century. In one of 
the cottages opposite the end of Victoria Street 
a room was kept in the rgth century for the use of 
Lady Byron, the lady of the manor, on her visits to 
the village.? 

The recorded population in 1086 was 3.3 There 
were 71 taxpayers in 1381,4 and 41 households in 
1670. In 1676 there were 114 communicants. Brick- 
making and the manufacture of hosiery were chiefly 
responsible for the great increase in population 
during the 19th century. The population of Fleckney 
in 1801 was 348, but by 1gor it had risen to 1,516, 
the most rapid increase being from 770 to 1,254 
between 1881 and 1891. This increase was main- 
tained, until a total of 1,852 was reached in 1911. 
Since then the population has gradually declined. 
In 1951 it was 1,490.5 

Many new houses have been built since the mid- 
19th century. Gladstone Street was built c. 1885 to 
house hosiery workers from Leicester. A Fleckney 
Land Society was founded at the end of the century, 
and building on the outskirts of the village gradually 
extended the built-up area. The first house on the 
Wistow road was built in 1866, and that on the Kilby 
road in 1876.° After the First World War Council 


1 Much assistance in the compilation of this article has 
been given by Mr. J. C. Badcock of Fleckney; see J. C. 
Badcock, Fleckney, 15-16, and frontispiece; on the brick 
trade, see p. 87. 

2 Local inf. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 191. 

V.C.H. Leics. iti. 187. 

Badcock, Fleckney, 29, 33. 

Ex inf. Mrs. M. Deacon of Fleckney. 
Badcock, Fleckney, 3'7. 

Ex inf. Leics. Rural Community Counc. 
V.C.H. Leics. i. 326. 

Slade, Leics. Survey, 23. 
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houses were built on the Leicester road, and after 
1945 34 Council houses were built in Upper Orchard 
Street, Upper Gladstone Street, and Edward Road. 
A new road on the south side of Gladstone Street 
was completed in 1953 and named Elizabeth Road.7 

A sewerage scheme was carried out c. 1890. Before 
this the drains emptied into the brook which runs 
through the middle of the village. Piped water was 
laid on in 1937, and electricity in 1929. A scheme for 
supplying water had been proposed as early as 1868.8 

Fleckney Community Centre, at the end of School 
Street, was opened in 1958.9 


MANOR. Before the Conquest Fleckney was held 
by 2 tenants, Edwin and Alferd. In 1086 Robert 
dispensator held 4 carucates of land in FLECKNEY 
from which the manor afterwards descended.'° This 
land passed to Robert Marmion who was holding 
the 4 carucates c. 1130.1! In 1279 Philip Marmion 
was said to hold of the Abbot of Peterborough,” 
but there is no other evidence of any claim by the 
abbot to be overlord. Philip Marmion’s under- 
tenant in 1279 was John Hastings (d. 1313), who had 
himself enfeoffed a member of the junior branch of 
the family, Nicholas Hastings.!3 It seems likely that 
the Hastings family had been the under-tenants in 
Fleckney since well before 1279, certainly by 1247 
when Nicholas Hastings granted dower there to his 
mother Amice.'* Nothing is known of the overlord- 
ship of the Marmion family after the death of Philip 
Marmion in 1291, when John Hastings still held 
from him, and Hugh Hastings, the son of Nicholas, 
held from John.'5 John Hastings’s descendants held 
the manor of Fleckney certainly until 1375 and pos- 
sibly until 1389, when the last male heir of this line, 
John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, died.!® In 1375 
the earl’s under-tenant was Ralph Hastings of the 
junior branch. ‘The manor remained in the hands of 
Ralph’s heirs until at least 1475, when William, Lord 
Hastings, received it back from his feoffees.'7 It is 
not certain whether he retained it until his death in 
1483. In 1541 the manor was sold by John Beaumont 
of Gracedieu and a William Hastings to Thomas 
Harvey of Elmesthorpe.!® Thomas died in 1544, 
leaving the manor to his widow Elizabeth for her 
life.19 At her death in 1553 or 1554 the manor was 
divided among her four daughters.2° The eldest, 
Dorothy, married William Croft, and a quarter of 
the manor descended to their son Thomas, who was 
granted in 1565 the share of the third daughter, 
Lucy, and her husband Thomas Cotton.?! In 1607 
this half share was sold to John Hunt of Great Glen, 
who died in 1636 leaving it to his son Thomas.”2 
Elizabeth Harvey’s second daughter, Joan, married 
Hugh Hazlerigg and their quarter was inherited by 
their sons Francis in 1566 and Michael in 1568.73 
This share passed between that date and 1631 to the 


12 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 
13 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 326; for the Hastings family see 
Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, pp. viii sqq. 
Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 208. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. ili, p. 20. 
Ibid. xiv, p. 158. 
Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 295-6. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 193. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 193-4. 
Ibid. 194; C 142/155/126; P.R.O. MS. index of Feet 
of Fines, 7 Eliz. Trin. 
22 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 194, 196. 
23 Ibid. 193; C 60/382 no. 6; 384 no. 57. 
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descendants of Thomas Harvey’s youngest daughter 
Barbara, wife of John Fowler of Wellsborough, 
whose daughter Anne, by her marriage to John Noel, 
brought her quarter share and eventually that of the 
Hazleriggs to the Noel family, later the viscounts 
Wentworth of Wellsborough.*4 In 1635 Verney Noel 
sold this half of the manor to John Day of Leicester,?5 
who sold it in 1636 to Edward Smart of Thurlaston 
and his son Edward, a Fleckney yeoman.2® The 
Smarts probably retained this half of the manor until 
at least 1680,?7 but it is not known when they sold it. 

Verney Noel purchased the other half share of the 
manor from Thomas Hunt in 1656,28 and the Noel 
family eventually obtained the Smarts’ half. In 1767 
Edward Noel, Viscount Wentworth, was lord of the 
whole of the manor, and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas Noel.29 The heiress of the Noels, Judith, 
married Sir Ralph Milbanke and the Noel lands at 
Fleckney and elsewhere passed to their daughter 
Anne Isabella, who married the poet Lord Byron in 
1815. She remained lady of the manor of Fleckney 
until her death in 1860, when she was succeeded by 
her son-in-law William, Earl of Lovelace, who had 
married her daughter Augusta in 1835.3° The earls 
of Lovelace remained the lords of the manor of 
Fleckney until the 1920’s when the manorial rights 
appear to have died out.3! 


OTHER ESTATES. The 7 carucates of land which 
belonged to the family of Basset of Weldon for the 
greater part of the Middle Ages are not mentioned 
in Domesday Book. In 1130 they had come to 
Richard Basset through his marriage with Maud, 
daughter of Geoffrey Ridel (d. 1120) and were then 
held to belong to the Ridel Fee.32 The Bassets of 
Weldon remained overlords of this land until at 
least 127933 and probably until the family died out 
at the end of the 14th century, when it seems to 
have passed to the Hastings family and become part 
of the manorial estate. 

The most detailed extant survey of the Basset lands 
dates from 1242-3.3+ The Basset holding in Fleckney 
was then divided into four parts. The heirs of Ivo de 
Fleckney are stated to have held } knight’s fee from 
an otherwise unknown Burgia de Bendeng, who 
held from Robert de Tatershall, who held from 
Ralph Basset. Ivo de Fleckney was the son of Richard 
de Fleckney and first appears in 1221.35 He was 
probably succeeded by his son John who held land 
in 1262.36 In 1303 Robert de Tatershall still held 
land in Fleckney, but apparently in chief.37 He was 
succeeded by his son Robert who died in 1308, then 
holding 3 knight’s fee.38 


24 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 193, 195; Nichols, Leics. iv. 


Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 195. 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/4/XXXVII/7o. 
See p. 88. 
Nichols, Leics. iv. 766. 
Ibid. ii. 876. 
Complete Peerage, ii. 456-8; cf. Curtis, Topog. Hist. 
Leics. 58; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 498. 
31 Complete Peerage, viii. 226 sqq.; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1863), 558; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 81. 
32 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 27. 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 
Bk. of Fees, ii. 949. 
Bracton’s Note Bk. ed. Maitland, ii. 709-10. 
36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 187. 
37 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 107. 
38 Ibid. p. 160. 
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The second of Ralph Basset’s tenants in 1242-3 
was Rose de Verdon who held 4 knight’s fee.39 Rose 
was the granddaughter of Bertram de Verdon, who 
was granted in 1176 a knight’s fee in Leicestershire 
which included 2 carucates in Fleckney by Geoffrey 
Ridel, almost certainly the Bishop of Ely of that 
name.*° His claim to make a grant of this fee is not 
known but it presumably came through his kinship 
with the first Geoffrey Ridel. Rose de Verdon married 
Theobald Butler and died in 1247. Her descendants, 
the de Verdons, inherited her property. In 1316 
Theobald de Verdon died possessed of 4 knight’s 
fee in Fleckney.+1 This passed as dower to his 
second wife, Elizabeth de Burgh, who still held it at 
her death in 1360, when her under-tenant was 
Ralph Hastings, lord of the manor.4? The reversion 
of this land was then said to belong to Margery, the 
youngest of Theobald’s daughters by his first wife, 
and her husband John de Croppehull, but no trace 
of their ownership exists and in 1369 the sheriff was 
ordered to enquire by what services certain tene- 
ments in Fleckney were held from Bartholomew de 
Bergersh, the son of Theobald’s second daughter 
Elizabeth.43 Nothing further is known of this hold- 
ing, which almost certainly became attached to the 
manor. 

In 1166 Roger de Grendon held 14 carucate in 
Fleckney.*4 In 1242-3 Margery Charnel was said to 
hold } knight’s fee from Robert de Grendon, who 
held from Ralph Basset.45 The Charnels held land in 
Fleckney until the mid-14th century.4® The heir of 
the family, Maud, daughter of Thomas Charnel, 
was left a minor before 1367. She married Laurence 
Trussell before 1383 and her property descended to 
the Trussell family, who had held in Fleckney since 
before 1327.47 In 1331 William Trussell was granted 
free warren at Fleckney,*8 and in 1428 } knight’s fee 
held by Ralph Hastings was said to have been once 
held by William Trussell.49 This holding presum- 
ably became united with the manor. 

The fourth Basset holding in Fleckney in 1242-3 
was + knight’s fee held by Hugh Peverel and Richard 
le Venur.5° Hugh Peverel first appears in 1221, and 
a Geoffrey venator was still holding from Ralph 
Basset in 1279.5! 

The probability seems to be that the whole of the 
Basset Fee became part of the manor of Fleckney 
with the exception of the land granted to Leicester 
Abbey in 1338.52 This grant was made by William 
le Keu and Robert of the Hall, both of Leicester, 
who had themselves been enfeoffed by Robert de 
Mowsley, the son of one of Ralph Basset’s tenants, 
William de Mowsley (d. 1325).53 The land consisted 


39 Bk. of Fees, 11. 949. 

40 J. H. Round, Feudal Eng. 514. 

4t Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, Pp. 37- 

42 Ibid. vii, p. 497; X, p. 512. 

43 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 190; Complete Peerage, ii. 
426-7. 

44 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), i. 330. 

45 Bk. of Fees, ii. 949. 

46 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 188-9; on the family see 
ibid. 181-4, and Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 94 sqq. 
47 Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 75. 

48 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 172, 214. 

49 Feud. Aids, iii. 123. 

50 BR. of Fees, ii. 949. 

51 Bracton’s Note Bk. ed. Maitland, i. 709-10; Bodl. MS. 
Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

52 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 22. 

53 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, Pp. 424. 
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of 3 messuages and 3 virgates, and with the site of 
the windmill, given to the abbey by John, Rector of 
Willoughby, it remained in the possession of the 
abbey until the Dissolution.5+ In 1543 it was granted 
to Thomas Grey, a royal servant, who granted it in 
the same year to Sir John Harrington, who sold it in 
the same year to Thomas Harvey.55 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Of Robert dispensator’s 
4 carucates in Fleckney in 1086, one was waste and 
valued at 12d. In the other 3 he had one plough in 
demesne, and 2 villeinsand one bordar had one plough. 
There was meadow 2 furlongs in length and one fur- 
long in breadth. These 3 carucates were valued at 
205.5 Little can be said about medieval Fleckney. 
The village seems to have grown considerably be- 
tween 1086 and the beginning of the 14th century. 
In 1332 there were 11 taxpayers,°” and in 1381 there 
were 71, made up of 25 tenants at will, 5 servants, 
one free tenant, 3 workmen, a labourer, a smith, 3 
men whose surnames were Shepherd, Neatherd, 
and Thresher and whoare given no other occupations, 
a widow, one man with no occupation, and 30 wives.5® 
Again in 1524 a substantial number of reasonably 
prosperous yeomen paid tax.59 Among them were 
3 Coltmans and 4 Dormans, both families who lived 
in Fleckney for many generations. A William Der- 
man paid tax in 1381 and Maud Derman in 1332. 
The Coltmans make their first appearance in 1524 
and occur frequently from then onwards. In 1666 
28 persons paid taxon 55 hearths.°° Richard Halford, 
with the largest house, paid on 6 hearths, but most 
of the houses had only one or 2 hearths. In 1670 26 
persons paid on 51 hearths; 15 persons each with 
one hearth were excused tax.®! 

Before inclosure in 1769 there were three open 
fields in the village, Hobrook Field, Quisick Field 
(Quessork in 1697), and Marr Field (called Gorril 
Field in 1697).°3 In 1679 there was a West Meadow. 
There had been little inclosure before 1769, but a 
New Close is mentioned in a deed of 1634.°* Three 
of the freeholders, John Food, John Sharpless, and 
William Coltman, refused to sign the inclosure agree- 
ment, but their land was nevertheless inclosed and 
allotted. Forty-seven and a half yardlands were in- 
closed, rather more than 1,100 a. When the allot- 
ments for glebe and tithes had been made to the 
curate and impropriator, the rest of the land was 
divided into 30 allotments, some persons receiving 
more than one. No allowance was made for the lord 
of the manor, Lord Wentworth, who owned none of 
the actual soil at this time. Only 2 allotments of over 
100 a. were made, 5 of over 50 a., 9 of between 20 a. 
and 50 a., and 11 of between one and 20 a. Only one 
man received an allotment of less than an acre. In 
1801 there were only 166 a. of arable land in the 
parish. 5 


54 Nichols, Leics. ii. 875. 
55 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 528; xviii (2), pp. 56, 


39 VAC ISI, ILGIas, Se BLO. 
57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 189. 
58 Ibid. 190-1. 
59 Tbid. 192. 
6t E 179/240/279. 
62 L.R.O. Fleckney Inclosure Award, from which all 
details are taken. 
63 For the Act, see C.F. xxxii. 142, 324, 347, 357, 366. 
64 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 105; L.R.O. DE.216/6. 
65 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 147. 


60 Ibid. 196. 
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Fleckney owes its size in the 20th century to two 
industries, brickmaking and the manufacture of 
hosiery. The growth of the village in the early years 
of the 19th century was due to the influx of strangers 
who came to work in the brickfields. After 1831 
there was a slight drop in population but the increase 
began again with the introduction of the hosiery 
manufacture. Brickmaking ceased towards the end 
of the 19th century, although 2 yards were still work- 
ing c. 1890.°° Fleckney bricks were well-known and 
popular building materials, and are to be seen in 
many of the local farms and cottages. One of the 
men who made them, William Earp, became one 
of the most important landowners in the village.®7 

Framework-knitting was probably introduced in 
Fleckney between 1830 and 1840. By 1844 there were 
126 frames in the village.°8 There is a local tradition 
that the first hosiery factory was established before 
1850 in the Old Fen Yard on the Arnesby road by 
Mr. Wale from Leicester,£9 but this may be the 
result of a confusion with the brickmaking on the 
same site.7? In the late 19th century there were 3 
hosiery factories—Walkers’, Deacons’, and Rowley’s. 

About 1860 Robert Walker set up 8 stocking 
frames on the upper floor of a barn which in 1958 
stood at the bottom of the Kibworth road. In 1870 
he built a new factory in High Street, then known as 
Mawby’s Lane, to which the business was transferred. 
He worked in conjunction with the firm of Ann Wood 
& Sons of Leicester and introduced to Fleckney the 
manufacture of other kinds of hosiery besides stock- 
ings.7! A strike in 1912 strained relations between 
the firm and its local labour supply.72 In 1920 
R. Walker & Sons was amalgamated with W. Tyler, 
Sons & Co. of Leicester to form the firm of Wolsey 
Ltd. The whole village benefited from the factory’s 
prosperity. Walker & Sons established a recreation 
ground for the parish and built a mission hall which 
was also used as a coffee-house serving light meals. 
Wolsey Ltd. were largely responsible for bringing 
electricity to the village. During the Second World 
War the firm closed its factory in Fleckney. The 
building, erected by Robert Walker in 1870, was sold 
to the Landsdown Wallpaper Company.”3 Since 
1954 it has been shared by Chalfont Electrical Pro- 
ducts and a smelting company. It was damaged by 
fire in 1957.74 

Soon after Walker had begun, another small 
factory, a single-roomed frame-shop on the south 
side of the Kilby road, was opened. In 1877 it 
worked 8 frames. The firm was orignally known as 
‘Wooding’s’, but later became the property of 
Messrs. Deacons.75 It was transferred to a large 
modern building immediately opposite in 1956.76 

In 1886 R. Rowley & Co., whose Leicester fac- 
tory had been stormed by hand-loom weavers in the 
riots of 1885, moved to Fleckney and built the large 


66 Ex inf. Mrs. M. Deacon of Fleckney. 

67 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 498; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
3 2 -42/Ma24ls, map of Earp’s property in Fleckney. 

V.C.H. Leics. iii. 21. 

69 Ex inf. Mrs. M. Deacon; for Wale, see White, Dir. 

LEG. (1846), 164. 
° Badcock, Fleckney, 15. 

71 Tbid. 25-26. 

7 Local inf. 

73 Badcock, Fleckney, 26-27. 

74 Local inf. 

75 Badcock, Fleckney, 29. 

76 Local inf. 
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factory on the Saddington road. Probably as a protec- 
tion against further attack, a high screen-wall with- 
out windows was built along the street frontage. 
This feature has earned the factory the local name 
of ‘the gaol’.77 Since 1957 the building has been used 
as a store for Associated Electrical Industries. 

About 1890 the brothers N. and C. Furnival began 
the manufacture of mineral waters in a small farm 
building in Mawby’s Lane. The firm built a new 
factory (in use in 1958) in the Kilby road in 1912.78 

About 1914 the industrial activity of Fleckney be- 
gan to contract. The population fell, and in 1956 the 
local industries were not employing all the available 
labour in the village. Many people were then work- 
ing in Leicester, and many of the women were again 
taking hosiery work into their own homes.79 

The site of a windmill was granted to Leicester 
Abbey by John, Rector of Willoughby, before the 
end of the 15th century.8° No later documentary 
evidence has been discovered, but a windmill stood 
on a hilltop in what is still called Mill Field. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Fleckney had no 
workhouse. In 1802-3 the parish relieved 29 adults 
and 49 children.82 Churchwardens’ accounts survive 
from 1748 to 1843 and vestry minutes from 1868 to 
1891.°3 In 1836 Fleckney was placed in Market Har- 
borough Union.*+ In 1894 a parish council was 
established with a membership of 7 councillors;%5 it 
had the same composition in 1958.8° 


CHURCH. Fleckney church was originally a chapel 
of Wistow. The fabric of the building? indicates that 
a chapel existed in the 12th century. In 1220 Fleck- 
ney was one of 3 chapels dependent on Wistow, but 
it had a resident chaplain and unlike the other 2 
chapels it had all the rights of the mother church. 
The patron of Wistow church in 1220 was William 
de Hastings,8* apparently an ancestor of the later 
lords of Fleckney manor,®° so that it is likely that 
Fleckney chapel was founded by a member of the 
Hastings family or by one of their predecessors. 
During the Middle Ages Fleckney did not gain any 
greater degree of ecclesiastical independence of 
Wistow than it had had in 1220. Fleckney was 
assessed for ecclesiastical taxes along with Wistow,°° 
and when Wistow church was appropriated to Sulby 
Abbey (Northants.) in 1482 the dependent chapel of 
Fleckney was included in the grant.%! Fleckney 
seems to have continued to be served by a resident 
chaplain: in 1518 there was a house for the chaplain, 
though it had not been kept in a good state of repair 
by the appropriators.° 
It is not known how the medieval chaplains were 

77 Badcock, Fleckney, 27-28. 

78 Tbid. 30. 

79 Ex inf. Mr. J. C. Badcock. 

80 Nichols, Leics. ii. 875. 

8t Badcock, Fleckney, 17. 

82 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

83 Par. recs. 

84 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

85 T,.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

86 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

87 See p. 89. 

88 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 265. 

89 See p. 85. 

9 e.g. Nichols, Leics. 1, p. Ixvi. 

9 Tbid. ii. 702-3. 

92 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 13 
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appointed. In 1543 the part of the rectory estate of 
Wistow which lay in Fleckney was granted separately 
to Edward Clinton, Lord Clinton and Say, and 
Robert Turwitt,% who in turn sold it to Thomas 
Harvey, the lord of the manor. The benefice thus 
came to be regarded as an impropriate rectory, the 
impropriators being responsible for the appointment 
and payment of a curate. In the early 19th century 
the benefice was described as a donative, pre- 
sumably because the curates had by then been en- 
dowed with a moiety of the tithes and rectorial 
glebe. From 1864 the benefice was described as a 
vicarage. 

The rectory estate in Fleckney descended with the 
manor until 1659, undergoing the same division into 
quarters and moieties.°° In 1659 Verney Noel 
granted his moiety of the rectory to the curates of 
Fleckney in perpetuity,97 though he continued to 
claim rights in the appointment of the curates. The 
other moiety remained in the Smart family until 
1680 or later. In 1756 John Cox was impropriator 
of half the rectory,°* and by the inclosure of 1769 
he was allotted 94 a. in lieu of tithes and glebe.99 
This moiety passed from Cox to the lords of the 
manor between 1769 and 1830, when Lady Byron 
was impropriator and patron.! The advowson con- 
tinued to descend with the manor until 1911, when 
it passed, first, to the Bishop of Peterborough and, 
after 1926, to the Bishop of Leicester.? In 1929 the 
living was combined with that of Saddington,3 and 
the bishop presents alternately with the Lord 
Chancellor.+ 

Before 1659, the only recorded endowment of the 
chaplain or curate was the house mentioned in 1518. 
Apart from this the curate depended for his income 
on fees and on a stipend from the owner of the rec- 
tory estate. All the tithes belonged to the rectory 
estate: at the inclosure the curate, as owner of half 
the rectory estate, held exactly half of all tithe, and 
received in lieu of tithes and glebe an allotment of 
103 a.5 An arrangement for the payment of tithes 
was recorded in 1637,° and in 1697 the curate’s 
estate included a tithe barn.” Of the land allotted to 
the curate at inclosure 28 a. represented his share of 
the glebe,’ but this was all sold shortly before 
1956.9 

"he curate’s stipend was said in 1680 to have been 
£8 in 1635,!° but during the middle years of the 
17th century the amount fluctuated and there were 
disputes over its payment. In 1638 it was arranged 
that the curate should receive a stipend of 20 marks 
a year,!! and in 1645-6 it was ordered that the stipend 
should be increased to £32 out of the profits of the 
sequestered rectory i Shepshed.!2 Disputes about 

94 Tbid. xviii (2), p. 

95 e.g. Clergy List (1 fon 1864). 

96 See pp. 85-86. 

97 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/4/XXXII/71. 


98 C.P. 34/195/77- 
99 L,.R.O. Fleckney Inclosure Award. 

! Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 58. 

2 Clergy List (1911, 1912); Gropeerd (1927). 
3 Lond. Gaz. 1929, p. 3092. 

4 Crockford (1957-8). 

5 L.R.O. Fleckney Inclosure Award. 

6 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/4/XX/40. 
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Ex inf. the Revd. P. G. Mold. 
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Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, 104-5. 
12 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 876. 
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the amount payable to the curate by the Smarts, as 
impropriators of half the rectory, were finally settled 
in 1680 when it was adjudged that they should pay 
a lump sum of £24, and £4 a year. 

The disputes between the curates and the lay 
rectors, which began as early as the thirties’ and 
were sharpened by the ill-feeling between William 
Buckley, the curate appointed after the Reforma- 
tion, and the Smart family,'5 also concerned the 
chaplain’s house. The curate was apparently living 
there in the early 17th century.1® In 1638 both 
owners of the rectory were refusing to allow the 
curate to live there on the ground that it was part of 
the rectory estate,!7 a claim which the Smarts main- 
tained until 1680. In 1639 the house was out of 
repair,'® and a new house was subsequently built,'9 
but while Buckley was away ill the Smarts destroyed 
the building, removing some of the materials and 
turning animals into it.2° From then until 1860, 
when a Vicarage was built on land given by Lady 
Byron,”! the curates lived at Kilby Lodge.?? 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS consists of an 
original nave and chancel, enlarged in the 19th and 
20th centuries by the addition of a south aisle, a 
south porch, an organ chamber, and a choir vestry. 
The walls are of rubble masonry, in places over 3 ft. 
thick, and it seems probable that the fabric of the 
original church, although much restored, has sur- 
vived from the 12th century. The principal features 
of the nave are the 12th-century north and south 
doorways, both round-headed. The north doorway 
has an arch of two chamfered orders resting on 
moulded imposts. The hoodmould with much-de- 
cayed head-stops may be a later addition. The south 
doorway, which has been rebuilt, is larger and has 
attached shafts with scalloped capitals. Both arch 
and jambs are enriched with chevron ornament. The 
deep splayed window openings of the nave and chan- 
cel may originally have contained single-light win- 
dows. The internal reveal of the west nave window 
is nearly 5 ft. in depth, the external wall at this point 
being widened to form the base of a bell turret. 
Although the present bell-cote on the west gable 
dates from the 1gth century, the projection below 
suggests that some form of turret was an original 
feature. The west window in the nave and one of the 
south windows in the chancel appear to be insertions 
of c. 1300. It is probable that the chancel, which has 
two plain pointed sedilia, a piscina, and an aumbry, 
was remodelled at this period. The east window has 
tracery of the later 14th century and there was 
formerly a ‘low side’ window in the south wall. 

In 1639 the chancel windows were unblocked and 
glazed.2+ Settlement at the south-west corner of the 


13 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/4/XXXVIII/69. 

™%4 Ibid. /XXII/28. 

5 Buckley in 1663 excommunicated the third Edward 
Smart for marrying his deceased wife’s sister: Badcock, 
piechtey, 39, 42. 

6 See p. go. 

Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, 104-5. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/10/4. 

Badcock, Fleckney, 39. 

Ibid.; Leic. City Mun. ay 1 D.41/4/XXXI1/71. 
White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 558. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 245 50/3, 

Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxix. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 5; /10, f. 4. 
Par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. 1748-1843. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 245750/3. 

Ibid. /9. 28 Ibid. 1 D.41/18/21. 
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FLECKNEY 


nave was a recurrent source of trouble: the west wall 
has been buttressed at various dates. A restoration 
involving a new roof took place c. 1809.75 In 1836 
the church was in good condition?® and the chancel 
arch was described as ‘ancient and handsome’. At 
this period the floors were of brick while the pews, 
pulpit, and communion rails were painted white.27 
In 1798 the font (perhaps installed in 1777)?® was 
described as a small leaden bowl on a stone pedestal, 
having a wooden cover. An older font, probably 
medieval, had been discarded and was lying in the 
churchyard.?9 

Between 1868 and 1870 the church was restored, 
refitted, and enlarged under the direction of Charles 
Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.).3° The additions consisted 
of a new south aisle, a south porch, and an organ 
chamber to the north of the chancel. Rubble masonry 
in imitation of the old walling has been adopted for 
the new work and the windows are Geometrical in 
character. ‘The nave arcade has four pointed arches 
on circular piers and the chancel arch has been 
rebuilt. By 1907 the foundations of the west wall of 
the new aisle were giving trouble and cracks were 
repaired.3! A choir vestry was added to the north 
side of the nave in 1954, the walls being of polygonal 
granite masonry. There are no mural tablets in the 
church but the churchyard contains some good 
Swithland slate headstones of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. 

There are two bells: (i) 1604 ;32 (ii) 1868—70.33 The 
plate includes a silver cup and 2 patens all of 1567, 
a silver paten of 1863, and a flagon of 1772, purchased 
in 1863.34 The registers date from 1638 and are com- 
plete, but there are earlier transcripts for scattered 
years from 1575.35 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1672 George Barfoot was 
licensed as a Congregational preacher and Richard 
Iliffe as a Baptist preacher.3° Dissenting meeting- 
houses were licensed in 1719 at Robert Carter’s 
house,37 in 1724 at Mary Dorman’s, and in 1725 at 
Thomas Sturgis’s.3§ It seems likely that these all 
belonged to the same sect, probably Baptist. There 
was a Baptist congregation in Fleckney in the early 
1gth century and the first baptisms in the village 
brook are said to have taken place about 1811.39 In 
1813 the first Baptist chapel was opened.4° Its 
building was largely due to the efforts of William 
Jones, a member of the New Connexion Baptists 
from Thurlaston.*! About five years later the Bap- 
tists from Smeeton Westerby joined the Fleckney 
group. As a result of the growth of Fleckney at the 
end of the 19th century, the chapel, which is on the 
east side of the High Street, was rebuilt in 1897.42 


29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 876, and plate cxxxix. 

30 Plans for restoration among par. recs.; White, Dir. 
eae (1877), 213. 
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32, North, Ch. Bells Leics. 175. 

33 Badcock, Fleckney, 36. 

34 'Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 205-6. 

35 Leic. Museum and Art Gallery, Handlist of Leics. Par. 
Reg. Transcripts, 17. 
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L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 
Ibid. m. 2. 
G. Payne, Hist. of Gen. Bap. Ch. Fleckney, 4 
L.R.O. List of Congregations of Protestant Dissenters, 
1813. 

4t Payne, op. cit. 3-5. 

42 Inscription on chapel; Badcock, Fleckney, 45. 
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The present building incorporates the date-stone of 
the building of 1813. The Particular Baptist chapel, 
known as Carmel Chapel, was founded in 1853 by 
Abraham Deacon, preacher and postmaster (from 
1861), a well-known Fleckney inhabitant. It is known 
to have seated 40 people.*3 A new chapel was built 
on the same site, in Wolsey Lane, in 1877-8.44 


SCHOOLS. In the early 17th century one of the 
curates taught at the Vicarage; this is mentioned in 
1614.45 In 1828 a day school was opened where 7 
boys and 6 girls were being taught in 1833. There 
was also then another day school, attended by 9 boys 
and 20 girls. ‘The Sunday school had been opened in 
1830 and in 1837 was attended by 41 boys and 55 
girls.4¢ These private day schools were short-lived 
and nothing is known of schools in Fleckney until 
Lady Byron built a small school on the Saddington 
road. This was known as the Iron School, and was 
attended by 50 pupils in 1863.47 It received endow- 
ments from John Earp in 1865 and from William 
Iliffe in 1866.48 The National school was built in 
1873 to accommodate 148 children and was enlarged 
in 1898 for 330 children.49 In spite of this, in 1910, 
when the attendance was 76 infants and 194 older 
children, the school was said to be overcrowded.5° 


In 1952 the school accepted ‘controlled’ status under 
the local authority. In 1956 the attendance was 166, 
juniors and infants.5! 

Miss Barber kept a dame school at 11 Main Street 
until about 1880. The children were mainly occupied 
with hosiery seaming, but read a verse and wrote a 
copy each day. ‘The fee was 2d. weekly for reading 
and 24d. for reading and writing.*2 


CHARITIES. Emmanuel Barfoot, by will dated 
1738, left £5, the interest to be distributed to the 
poor in coal at 4d. a hundredweight. This charity 
was lost before 1837. Other lost charities reported 
at this date were 7s. 6d. from land given by an un- 
known donor before 1786, a rent-charge of 1s. 6d. 
for bread, and another of 1s., none of which had 
been paid since about 1776.53 

Joseph Cooper Moore, by will proved 1876, left 
£300 in trust in equal shares to Fleckney, Syston, 
and Thurmaston, the interest to be used for the pur- 
chase of fuel, clothes, meat, or bread for the poor at 
Christmas.5+ In 1956 it was the practice in Fleckney 
to allow the interest to accumulate for 2 or 3 years, 
and then to distribute it at Christmas to poor and 
sick persons in cash. The income was {2 6s. a year 
from £90 stock.55 


FOXTON 


THE parish of Foxton lies about thirteen miles 
south-east of Leicester, and about three miles north- 
east of Market Harborough. The parish is approxi- 
mately square. The eastern boundary for much of 
its length follows first the main Leicester to Har- 
borough road, and then the road diverging from 
it to Church Langton. The northern boundary for 
part of its length runs along a side lane leading to 
Gumley. The area of the parish is 1,902 a.! In 1935 
a small area in the south-east of the parish was trans- 
ferred to Harborough, and a small part of Har- 
borough was transferred to Foxton.2 The parish 
comprises a stretch of undulating country on the 
north side of the Welland valley, its highest point, 
just south of Foxton village, being 438 ft. above sea 
level. A brook cuts through the parish approximately 
from west to east, forming a small valley on the 
southern side of which the village stands. The sur- 
face soil is largely boulder clay. In 1957 the parish 
was largely meadow and pasture, though there was 
some arable, and there are several plantations. 

The site of Foxton village slopes fairly steeply 
from the parish church on the south towards the 
stream which skirts the north end of the built-up 
area. It is a nucleated village consisting largely of 
three parallel streets, known as Main Street, Middle 
Street, and Swingbridge Street, which run down 
the hill from south-west to north-east. The highest 
part of the village, containing the church and the 


43 Ex inf. Mr. E. E. Jarvis. 

44 Badcock, Fleckney, 46; ex inf. Mrs. M. Deacon. 

45 Badcock, Fleckney, 39; V.C.H. Leics. iti. 243; Brit. 
Fnl. Educ. Studies, iti. 53. 

46 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 485. 

47 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 558; Badcock, Fleckney, 19. 

48 Abstracts of title among par. recs. 

49 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 213; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1922), 81. 
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manor-house, is cut off from the rest by the Har- 
borough branch of the Grand Union Canal. Main 
Street crosses the canal over a hump-backed bridge 
and Swingbridge Street by a narrow swing bridge. 
Middle Street exists only below the canal and stops 
short at the village school which stands on its bank. 

The manor-house, now a farm-house, stands 100 
yds. east of the church. It is T-shaped in plan, 
having a front range of which the lower story is 
built of ironstone. The centre of this range may 
represent the site of a medieval hall with its cross- 
passage at the north end. If so, extensive alterations 
were made c. 1600 when a chimney was inserted 
and the house given a timber-framed upper story of 
which traces remain. The range was re-roofed and 
the upper part cased in brickwork in the 18th or 
early 19th century. The projecting back wing, which 
is built of ironstone and has cellars below, dates 
from c. 1600. The roof is covered with stone slates 
and retains its original trusses with curved principals. 
Most of the windows in the house have been 
altered but there is one stone-mullioned window on 
the ground floor and an 18th-century dormer in the 
roof. A stone which has been re-cut and built into 
a modern outhouse bears the date 1597. This may 
represent the date at which the house was rebuilt 
or remodelled. 

The village is built almost entirely of red brick 
and most of the cottages date from the rgth century 


50 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 May 1910. 
51 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

52 Ex inf. Mrs. M. Deacon. 

53 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 227-8. 

54 Char. Com. files, 30968. 

55 Tbid. G. 190; ex inf. Mr. J. C. Badcock. 
Census, 1951, Leics. Abstract, 5. 

2 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 187. 
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and later. There are several older houses in Swing- 
bridge Street including some brick cottages with 
a date tablet of 1730 and the former manse, an 18th- 
century cottage with later additions. Two sub- 
stantial 1gth-century houses in the same area are the 
Grange and the Chestnuts, both standing in their 
own grounds. There are 6 pairs of Council houses 
dating from before the Second World War, 3 in 
Middle Street and 3 at the lower end of Swingbridge 
Street. Near the latter are two pairs of Swedish 
timber houses, erected in 1946, and 19 brick Council 
houses built between 1949 and 1952.3 Several 
privately-owned bungalows in the centre of the 
village were being completed in 1959. ‘The village 
hall and the recreation ground occupy a large site 
between Middle Street and Swingbridge Street. 

The recorded population in 1086 was 31. There 
were 48 households in 1563 and 200 communicants 
were reported in 1603. In 1670 there were 81 house- 
holds, and in 1676 296 communicants were reported. 
In 1801 the population was recorded as 420, but in 
1811 as only 365. During the late 19th century the 
population declined, and in 1891 it was only 284. 
During the earlier 20th century it was rather less 
than 300.4 

The main Grand Union Canal runs through the 
parish near its western boundary. The part of the 
canal within the parish includes a group of ten locks, 
which carry the canal up to the higher ground to the 
south-east of Foxton, and various side cuts and 
basins connected with them. The branch to Har- 
borough runs off the main canal just north of the 
locks. The locks themselves, and the canal to the 
south of them, were built in 1808-14, and the Har- 
borough branch in 1805-9.5 The locks were later 
superseded by an inclined plane lift which was 
opened in April 1g00.° A narrow boat took an hour 
to pass through the old locks but only 7 or 8 minutes 
by the lift. The latter was believed to have cost 
£250,000 and taken three years to build, but it was 
closed in 1911 owing to insufficient traffic. The metal 
was sold for scrap about 1929 and the engine house 
demolished in 1932.7 The remains of the lift can 
still be seen on the east side of the locks. The road 
from Leicester to Harborough was turnpiked in 
1726.8 Though bus services operate along the 
Leicester to Harborough road, there is no daily 
service to the village itself. This may account for its 
lack of recent growth despite its nearness to Market 
Harborough. 

The airfield, which was constructed in 1941-2, 
partly in Foxton and partly in Lubenham parish, 
was used by the R.A.F. until 1946. The residential 
quarters were then taken over by the National 
Local inf. 

V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 166, 168, 173, 187. 

Ibid. 102, and plate facing p. 110. 

See plate facing p. 64. 

G. Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, Canals and Inland 
Waterways, 57-58; Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xv. 
167; Leic. Evening Mail, 16 Jan. 1932; Leics. Arch. Soc. 
Eibr., Guildhall, Leic., Henton Survey, xiii. 36. 

8 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 178. 

Ex inf. the Clerk to Mkt. Harborough R.D.C. 
V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

Ibid. 333. 

See p. 262. 

B.M. Add. Ch. 21204. 

Dugdale, Mon. v. 183. 

Ibid.; V.C.H. Leics. i. 333; V.C.H. Northants. i. 352. 
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Assistance Board and later by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government in order to house 
displaced persons. Polish families were still living 
there in 1957. The former runways and hangars 
were converted in 1948 into a vehicle depot for the 
REA OIC2 


MANORS. In 1086 2 carucates of land and 5 a. of 
meadow at Foxton belonged to the king, as part of 
the royal soke of Great Bowden, which had been 
held by Edward the Confessor before the Con- 
quest.'° Seven and a half carucates, with 20 a. of 
meadow, were held by Robert de Buci from the 
Countess Judith, widow of Waltheof, Earl of 
Northampton and Huntingdon." Part certainly, and 
perhaps all, of the lands at Foxton that belonged to 
Great Bowden soke were later included in the soke 
of Stretton, and their descent has been traced else- 
where.!* By 1109 de Buci’s holding had been ac- 
quired by Robert son of Vitalis.‘3 According to a 
cartulary of Daventry Priory, Vitalis had been given 
the barony of Foxton by William I,!4 but in view of 
the statements made in Domesday that is perhaps 
unlikely. By 1109 Robert son of Vitalis had obtained 
other lands once held by the Countess Judith, in the 
adjacent townships of Gumley and Lubenham and 
elsewhere.'5 Robert was succeeded by his son Simon, 
and then by Simon’s son, Richard of Foxton.'é 
Richard in turn was succeeded by his son, another 
Richard.!7 A Richard of Foxton, who was involved 
in a lawsuit over land in Scalford in 1186,!8 was 
probably Richard son of Simon, and it is likely that 
by that date he possessed Foxton. 

Richard son of Richard was succeeded, at his 
death in or before 1224,!9 by his two daughters, 
Beatrice, wife of Richard son of Hubert of Middle- 
ton, and Amice, wife at one time of Alan Basset.2° 
Beatrice and Amice each obtained part of their 
father’s lands at Foxton. The descent of the share 
that fell to Amice and her successive husbands will 
be dealt with first. In 1235-6 Alan Basset was re- 
corded as holding 14 knight’s fee in Foxton and 
Wymondham, as of the honor of Huntingdon.?! The 
lands at Foxton descended to Amice’s two daughters 
by Basset, Joan and Agnes.?? In 1246-7 Joan re- 
mitted to Agnes and Agnes’s husband William de 
Meynell the lands which their mother had held in 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and Rutland.23 
After de Meynell’s death Agnes married Ralph de 
St. Lo, who held land at Foxton in 1260,74 and was 
still living in 1282.25 Joan Basset married William of 
Gumley, who at one time held land at Foxton.?6 
Part, perhaps all, of Agnes’s land at Foxton was 
subinfeudated to John Latimer, who was holding 43 

18 Pipe R. 1186 (P.R.S. xxxvi), 133. 

19 Ex. e. Rot. Fin. (Rec. Com.), i. 12 

20 B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D XII, ff. i) 1474; Caligula 
A XII, f. 92a. Henry de Oiry confirmed grants of land in 
Foxton made by Richard of Foxton, his wife’s grandfather: 
Claud. D XII, f. 147a. It is not clear, however, whether 
Henry’s wife was Beatrice or Amice, if, indeed, it was 
either of them. See also W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ 
Fees, ii. 365-9. 

21 Bk. of Fees, 519. 
Dugdale, Mon. v. 183. 
C.P. 25(1)/283/12/211. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 284; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 
B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D XII, ff. 1476, 148a. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 284. 

26 Dugdale, Mon. v. 183; Farrer, Honors and Knights’ 
Fees, ii. 367; B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D XII, ff. 105a, 
147), 148a; Caligula A XII, f. 97. 
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virgates there when he died in 1282, from Ralph de 
St. Lo.27 Latimer had probably inherited his lands 
at Foxton from Robert de Braybrook, who had been 
given g virgates and 6 tofts there by Richard son of 
Simon of Foxton.28 Agnes and Ralph are said to 
have left a son John, who died without issue.29 Joan 
and William of Gumley are said to have left a son 
Roger.3° It seems probable that the lands held by 
Amice and her descendants fell through failure of 
heirs to her sister Beatrice’s line, for in 1325 Nicholas 
Latimer died seised of 4? virgates at Foxton, held of 
‘Thomas of Middleton,3! who had inherited Beatrice’s 
share of Foxton, and there can be little doubt that 
Nicholas’s holding was the same as that earlier held 
by John Latimer. 

Beatrice’s share of Foxton, usually referred to 
as MIDDLETON’S manor, was held by the 
Middleton family until the middle of the 14th 
century, though its descent cannot be traced com- 
pletely. The manor was held by John of Middleton 
under Henry III,3? in 1325 by Thomas of Middle- 
ton,33 and in 1343 by William, Thomas’s son and 
heir.3+ By 1362 Middleton’s manor was held by Sir 
William Burton,35 who is said by Nichols?° to have 
bought it. 

Under Henry III John of Middleton was holding 
the manor from John de Balliol and his wife Der- 
vorguilla.37 Since Dervorguilla was a niece and co- 
heir of John the Scot, Earl of Chester and of Hunt- 
ingdon,38 it may be assumed that the overlordship 
had been retained by the Countess Judith’s heirs, 
the earls of Huntingdon.39 The Balliol portion of the 
Huntingdon lands was forfeited to the king in 
1296, and in 1306 was granted to John, Earl of Rich- 
mond.*° The Balliol lands listed as being granted to 
the earl do not include Foxton,#! but he is men- 
tioned as overlord of Foxton in 1325 and 1334.4 
When the earl died in 1334 his lands reverted to the 
king. Probably the overlordship then passed to the 
dead earl’s nephew, John, Duke of Brittany and 
Earl of Richmond, who obtained his uncle’s lands 
in 1334.43 John died in 1341, and, if he had in fact 
obtained any part of the Huntingdon honor, it 
then reverted to the king.44 In 1343 Middleton’s 
manor was being held from Mary de St. Paul, 
Dowager Countess of Pembroke.*5 It is not known 
how she acquired the overlordship of the manor, but 
it is probable that she was holding it at farm for life, 
as a result either of a lease from the Crown, or from 
her uncle John, Earl of Richmond, who before his 


27 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 284. 

28 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 180; and see p. 184. 

29 Dugdale, Mon. v. 183. 

30 JTbid. 

31 Cal.I ng. p.m. vi, p. 382. Nicholas Latimer’s relation- 
ship to John, whose son and heir Thomas Latimer survived 
Nicholas, is not known: Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 382; vii, p. 
422. 

32 B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D XII, ff. 1475, 148a. 
Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 382. 
Ibid. viii, p. 289. 
Ibid. xi, p. 83. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 562. 
B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D XII, ff. 1476, 148a. 
Complete Peerage, iii. 169. 
Cal. Pat. 1272-81, 139, prints a confirmation of a 
demise by Agnes de Balliol of her lands at Foxton to her 
son Ingelram, but the place in question seems to be 
Foston: see Cal. Ing. p.m. ili, p. 401, and 35th Dep. Kpr’s. 
Rep. App. p. 27. ; 

4° V.C.H. Hunts. ii. 9. 

41 Cal. Pat. 1301-7, 470. 
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death in 1334 had entered into complicated trans- 
actions with her over his English lands.4¢ 

The Latimers remained important under-tenants 
of Middleton’s manor. In 1334 Thomas Latimer of 
Braybrooke died seised of land at Foxton,‘7 and the 
Latimers continued to hold land there from the 
Middleton family,4® and then from Sir William 
Burton.49 

Sir William Burton at his death in 1375 was 
succeeded by his son Thomas,5° and Thomas in 
turn by his son, another Thomas, in 1382.5! The 
Burton holding at Foxton was then described as a 
moiety of the manor.5? In 1400 Thomas Latimer 
died seised of one-third of the manor, held from 
Thomas Burton, and in 1401 his widow, who had 
presumably been holding in dower, died similarly 
seised of one-third, held from William Burton.%3 In 
1411, however, when Edward Latimer died, he was 
said to be holding one-third of Foxton manor, 
jointly with his wife Margaret, from William of 
Astley.*+ Margaret possessed the manor until her 
death in 1421, when it was said to be held from 
Thomas Derby.55 After Margaret’s death her lands 
at Foxton fell to John Griffin, Edward Latimer’s 
great-nephew and heir,5° and they continued to be 
held by Griffin’s descendants until after 1509, when 
Nicholas Griffin died in possession, leaving his son 
‘Thomas, a minor, as heir.57 It is not known when the 
Griffins ceased to hold land at Foxton, and the 
descent of their holding cannot be traced after 1509. 
Nicholas Griffin, at his death, was said to be holding 
a manor at Foxton from the king, as of the honor of 
Huntingdon,5* but the Derbys certainly retained 
land at Foxton. William Derby, who died apparently 
in 1498, leaving his son Everard as heir, possessed 
2 virgates and 2 messuages at Foxton, held of the 
honor of Huntingdon.5? Libaeus Derby, at his 
death in or shortly before 1560, was said to have 
possessed a manor at Foxton, held from the queen 
as of the manor of Kibworth, of the honor of 
Huntingdon.® The reference to Kibworth seems 
to be an error. Libaeus Derby’s heir was his daughter 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward Eyton.® In 1589 Edward 
and Elizabeth Eyton conveyed the manor to Thomas 
Cave, Thomas Chapman, and others.® The descent 
of Middleton’s manor cannot be traced further. The 
Chapman family were large landowners at Foxton 
in the late 18th century,® and may in fact have ac- 
quired most or all of the manorial lands. 

The DAVENTRY manor at Foxton originated 
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in the glebe land attached to Foxton church, which 
was given to Daventry Priory by Robert son of 
Vitalis in 1109. In 1143 or 1144 Robert deprived 
the priory of Foxton church, but restored it between 
1146 and 1151. According to a charter granted by 
Simon of Foxton, Robert’s son, the church’s land 
consisted of 44 virgates and an unspecified number 
of tofts, to which Simon added another 4 virgate.® 
Simon’s son Richard confirmed to the priory the 
site of a mill at Foxton, with a toft and one acre of 
meadow.°° The church was appropriated to Daven- 
try before 1220, and the glebe with the priory’s 
other possessions in the parish came to form a separ- 
ate manor. In 1260 the lands at Foxton were held 
by the Prior of St. Andrew’s, Northampton,®7 which 
like Daventry was a daughter house of La Charité- 
sut-Loire (Niévre).°8 This arrangement seems to 
have been temporary, and the reasons for it are un- 
known. In 1260 Ralph de St. Lo and his wife Agnes 
gave up their claims that the Prior of St. Andrew’s 
should do suit of court at Foxton for his lands there, 
and that the priory’s villeins should attend Ralph’s 
view of frankpledge.®? In 1315 it was said that the 
Prior of Daventry had held a view of frankpledge 
for his tenants at Foxton immemorially.7° 

The manor remained the property of Daventry 
Priory until its dissolution in 1525. In 1526 the 
manor was granted to Cardinal Wolsey,7! who used 
it to endow Cardinal College at Oxford.7* When 
Wolsey’s foundation was transformed by Henry VIII 
into Christ Church, Oxford, the manor was granted 
to the latter.73 In 1553 the manor was granted by 
the Crown to James Greenwood and Dunstan 
Clarke of Market Harborough.% After 1553 there 
are no references to the estate as a manor, and the 
manorial rights may have lapsed soon after the 
Dissolution. By 1558 the rectory, presumably then 
comprising the priory’s lands in Foxton, the great 
tithes, and the advowson of the vicarage, had passed 
into the hands of Cardinal Pole, who granted it to 
the Crown.75 In 1564 the rectory was leased by the 
Crown to Dorothy Pole, a widow, and in 1578 to 
Ambrose Smith;7° in 1578 it was acquired by Ralph 
Westgraff.77 It was held in 1607 by Sir Basil 
Brooke,7® on whose death in 1613 it was sold by 
Basil’s son ‘Thomas to Sir Thomas Neale. In 1620 
Neale sold it to Sir Thomas Burton.79 Thereafter 
the ownership of the whole rectory is untraced. The 
advowson of the vicarage had been separated from 
the rest of the estate in 1558,8° and at an unknown 
date before 1770 the land belonging to the rectory 
and the great tithes passed into separate ownership. 
By 1770 the hay tithes had been commuted for 
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money payments, and under the Inclosure Act of 
that year John Corrance received 148 a. in place of 
the rest of the great tithes, assessed at £165 a year.®! 
The Revd. F. T. Corrance, in 1877,82 and R. H. 
Hansell, in 1892,83 were named as impropriators 
presumably because they owned this estate, most of 
which was bought by the Air Ministry from Mr. 
C. C. Ogden in 1947.54 

The rectory manor was valued at £6 13s. 4d. in 
1259,%5 and {12 in 1291.8 In 1535 it produced a net 
revenue of £16 115. 544.87 

In the 15th century a manor at Foxton belonged 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, but it is not clear how it 
originated. The manor of FOX TON was among the 
duchy property which Henry V gave to feoffees in 
1415,88 and the manor was also included in the 
duchy lands assigned to Margaret, wife of Henry 
VI.89 In 1630 Charles I sold the manor of Foxton, 
then described as parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
to Charles Harbord, Christopher Favell, and 
Thomas Young.°° According to Nichols! Harbord, 
Favell, and Young sold the manor in 1631 to 
Richard Freeman, Thomas Bert, and Isaac Daven- 
port, to hold in trust for the customary and copyhold 
tenants. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the king’s hold- 
ing at Foxton consisted of 2 carucates of arable and 
5 a. of meadow. This land was part of Great Bowden 
soke, and the tenants on it are not listed separately. 
Seven and a half carucates at Foxton were held by 
Robert de Buci from the Countess Judith. In de- 
mesne Robert had 5 serfs and a bondwoman, with 
2 ploughs. His tenants were a priest, 3 socmen, 18 
villeins, and 3 bordars, with 9 ploughs. There were 
20 a. of meadow.% 

In 1610 it was said that the copyholders at Foxton 
were claiming that the fines that they were liable to 
pay when their holdings changed hands by sale or 
inheritance amounted to one year’s rent only, the 
rents being fixed.°* In 1620 it was agreed that in 
consideration of a lump sum paid by the copyholders 
of the Duchy of Lancaster manor the fines should be 
fixed at one year’s rent. The Duchy further autho- 
rized its tenants to inclose their copyhold or custom- 
ary lands, and to exchange them with freehold lands 
in the manor. These terms seem designed to 
facilitate inclosure by agreement, and indeed some 
inclosure had evidently taken place before 1620.95 
Most of the parish, however, remained uninclosed 
until the 18th century. 

In the late 17th century, and probably earlier, 
there were three open arable fields at Foxton.9° The 
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parish was inclosed in 1770,97 and the tithes were 
commuted at the same time.°8 Under the inclosure 
award John Corrance obtained 135a. as impro- 
priator of the great tithes, and 44 a. as owner of lands 
in the open fields. ‘Thomas Chapman, who was 
allotted 253 a., and Sir John Palmer, who was allotted 
244 a., were the most important landowners. ‘Two 
others obtained more than 100 a. each, and there 
were 41 lesser owners. Members of the Chapman 
family, including Thomas, obtained in all just over 
400 a. out of the 1,685 a. inclosed. After the inclosure 
the parish seems to have been mostly pasture. In 
1801 there were only 115a. of arable, including 
41 a. under wheat and 33 a. under beans.9° A map of 
an estate in the parish, drawn in 1862, shows about 
two-thirds of the lands as under grass, and one-third 
as arable.! 

An inventory of Richard Jurden’s goods at Fox- 
ton, drawn up in 1608, mentions a ‘frame’.* If this 
is a stocking frame, it is a very early example of such 
a machine being used in a Leicestershire village. 
There were a few weavers in the parish about 1700,3 
but no domestic industry of any importance de- 
veloped, and in 1957 Foxton was still a small agri- 
cultural village. 


MILLS. A grant of a windmill at Foxton to Daven- 
try Priory was confirmed by Richard son of Simon 
of Foxton, apparently in the late 12th century. The 
grantor’s name is unknown.‘ A charter granted by 
Richard son of Richard of Foxton, probably early 
in the 13th century, mentions amongst the priory’s 
possessions at Foxton, the site formerly occupied by 
the mill.5 If the mill had been allowed to decay, it 
was rebuilt, for it was subinfeudated by the priory 
later in the 13th century.® In 1317 the mill was held 
by William FitzRoger, probably as the priory’s 
tenant.7 In 1780 a mill at Foxton was leased by 
Thomas Coleman to James Styles. This may have 
been the mill south of the village, which was still 
used as a corn-mill in 1885.9 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In the 12th 
century Foxton was the centre of a small honor, 
which included lands at Lubenham, Gumley, and 
Scalford, and at Bisbrook (Rut.) and Braybrooke 
(Northants.).!° 

Foxton appears to have had a workhouse, but 
in 1802-3 only 3 people were relieved there; 31 
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adults and 45 children received out-relief.11 After 
1836 it was included in Market Harborough Union.!2 

A parish council was established in 1946 with a 
membership of 5 councillors;!3 it had the same 
composition in 1958." 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Foxton in 1086.15 
In 1109 Robert son of Vitalis gave Foxton church to 
Daventry Priory.!° In the Middle Ages the rectorial 
estate constituted the Daventry manor, described 
above.!7 

In 1226-7 it was said that Bishop Hugh de Welles 
had ordained a vicarage at Foxton,!® but the terms 
of the ordination are not known. The advowson 
descended with the rectorial estate until 1558, 
when it was separately granted to the Bishop of 
Lincoln.!9 The bishop, however, is not known to 
have presented to the living, and in 1641 Jonathan 
Devereux was presented by the Crown,2° which 
subsequently retained the advowson.2! By 1877 
the patronage was being exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor. On the union of the benefices of Fox- 
ton and Gumley in 1939, the patronage was divided 
between the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln (patrons 
of Gumley before 1939), who presented for the first 
and third turns, and the Lord Chancellor, who pre- 
sented for the second turn.” 

Foxton vicarage was valued at {1 6s. 8d. in 1259,74 
£2 6s. 8d. in 1291,25 and £7 3s. ad. net in 1535.26 
The living was augmented by a grant of £200 from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty in 1780.27 In 1g11r the in- 
cumbent stated that the living was worth about £100 
a year (apparently the net value).28 By 1679 there 
was a small vicarial glebe of about 6 a.2? but nothing 
is known of its earlier history. When Foxton was 
inclosed under the Act of 1770 the vicar was allotted 
71 a. in respect of his glebe and in commutation of 
the small tithes.3° 

In 1605 the vicar was resident, and there were 
said to be 200 communicants.3! In 1662 the living 
was under sequestration because it had been de- 
serted by the vicar, who was later a nonconformist 
preacher.32, Under John Ashton, vicar 1711-39, 
services were celebrated once on Sundays, and com- 
munion three times a year.33 Foxton was without a 
resident vicar from 1739 to 1876.34 In the late 18th 
century the parish was served by a curate, who had 
also to serve several neighbouring cures.35 William 
Humfrey, vicar 1835-74, lived at Laughton, about 
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7 miles away, and visited Foxton once on Sundays 
to conduct a service. His energies were largely de- 
voted to fox-hunting.3° Since 1876 there has been 
a resident vicar. At about that date the present 
Vicarage was converted from an 18th-century house, 
probably a farm-house. It stands in Vicarage Drive, 
at the lower end of the village. ‘The earlier Vicarage 
is thought to have been a small late-17th-century 
house standing north of the swing bridge.37 

The church of ST. ANDREW stands on high 
ground at the south end of Foxton, dominating the 
village and visible for a considerable distance 
around. It is built of ironstone with some limestone 
facings and consists of chancel, clerestoried nave, 
north and south aisles, north porch, and west tower. 
Part of the shaft of a Saxon cross, carved with inter- 
lacing ornament, is preserved inside the church. 
This and the 12th-century font bowl indicate the 
existence of an early church on the site. 

The oldest parts of the existing structure appear 
to be the west end of the chancel and the base of the 
tower. ‘The former may date from the early 13th 
century and is of rubble masonry with a lancet 
window in each wall. The lowest stage of the tower 
also contains a lancet window on the west side, but 
the masonry has been re-faced and buttresses added. 
On the south side of the chancel is a two-light 
window with forking tracery of c. 1300 and the double 
piscina and low chancel arch are probably of the 
same date. In the north chancel wall is a ‘low side’ 
opening of which the sill has been lowered and in 
which a timber window has been inserted. The north 
aisle appears to have been rebuilt in the r4th century, 
the north porch being perhaps a slightly later 
addition. The aisle contains one 14th-century win- 
dow with flowing tracery, the others are 15th- 
century insertions. In the north wall is a double 
aumbry with rebated jambs for hinged doors. The 
nave arcades of five bays were rebuilt in the 15th 
century and have tall arches resting on composite 
piers, similar in detail to those at Market Har- 
borough. A rood loft stair has been built against the 
eastern respond of the north arcade where it has 
the appearance of being a later insertion. The 
clerestory and the nave roof, the latter retaining its 
original timbers, are contemporary with the nave 
arcades. The line of the former steeply-pitched roof 
is visible externally at the east end of the nave and 
internally above the tower arch. The upper stages 
of the tower and its embattled parapet are also 
additions of the 15th century. The south aisle and 
the east end of the chancel have late Perpendicular 
windows and masonry which is very late in character. 
Both may be post-Reformation reconstructions. 
There was formerly a very plain south porch.38 

The fabric needed a good deal of repair in the late 
18th century.39 In particular the archdeacon re- 
corded in 1797 that the church was very dirty, the 
seats “wretchedly bad’, the roof leaky, the walls de- 
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fective, and the interior in need of plastering.4° By 
1806 the church was reported to be in good con- 
dition*! but after this it appears to have been badly 
maintained until 1890. In 1891-3 a thorough restora- 
tion was carried out at a cost of {2,750.42 At this 
time the interior was refitted, the chancel was re- 
roofed, and the east window was restored. The soil 
was cleared away to a considerable depth on the 
south side of the church, and the south porch was 
demolished and its doorway blocked up. The re- 
opening of the church in 1893 is commemorated by 
a tablet in the north aisle. 

The large square font bowl probably dates from 
the mid-12th century. It is carved with interlaced 
arcading, the beaded semi-circular arches resting on 
cushion capitals. At the angles the columns are bent 
round under projecting corbels. The pedestal is not 
the original one*3 and appears to have been made up 
of two 13th-century capitals, one upside down, 
taken from composite piers. If these belonged to a 
former nave arcade, it is probable that it was con- 
temporary with the chancel arch. 

In the chancel are memorial tablets to the Revd. 
F. 'T’. Corrance (d. 1850) and his relatives. According 
to Nichols former members of the Corrance family 
had been buried in the chancel.4+ Elsewhere in the 
church are several zoth-century mural tablets. The 
glass in the east window was inserted in 1893 in 
memory of the Revd. Edward Ellis and his wife. 

There are six bells. Five of them were recast in 
1912 when the sixth was added.*5 Before the re- 
casting three bore the dates 1629, 1630, and 1632 
respectively and are thought to have been by Hugh 
Watts of Leicester. No. 3 may have been cast by 
Austen Bracker of London early in the 16th cen- 
tury.4° The plate consists of a fine silver cup of 
1567 with a cover paten of the same date, a r19th- 
century silver-plated paten, a pewter flagon, and 
two pewter patens.47 The registers date from 1653 
and are complete. At the back of the earliest register 
is a separate register for dissenters for 1694-1708. 


NONCONFORMITY. The Puritan William Wil- 
son, who was presented to Foxton by Cromwell in 
1656 and deserted the benefice shortly after the 
Restoration,+® was preaching at Foxton and Great 
Bowden by 1669.49 The religious census of 1676 lists 
no dissenters at Foxton,5° but that is not conclusive 
evidence of their absence. One of the parish registers 
contains a separate register for dissenters for 1694— 
1708, and 41 births are recorded for that period.5! 
In 1715 a house in the village was licensed for 
dissenting worship.5? Other houses in the village 
were similarly licensed in 1718, 1719, 1723, and 
1737.53 In the early 18th century there were said 
to be about 20 dissenters at Foxton—some Inde- 
pendents, some Baptists—besides occasional con- 
formers.54 

By 1770 Foxton had a Baptist chapel, said to have 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 566. 
Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 87. 
North, Ch. Bells Leics. 77, 176; tablet near tower arch. 
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been built in 1716.55 When Foxton was inclosed the 
chapel trustees were allotted g a. in respect of land 
in the open fields.5° In 1844 William Chapman left 
£1,000 to maintain the chapel and the manse.57 In 
1865 the chapel was demolished and a new one 
built,5§ and this was still in use in 1957. It stands in 
Main Street and is built of red and blue brick with 
lancet windows and stone dressings. 


SCHOOLS. Robert Fellowes was admitted as 
schoolmaster in 1590, and was still teaching at Fox- 
ton in 1614.59 His school does not seem to have 
been endowed. In 1833 there were two private day 
schools in the village, attended by 10 boys and 16 
girls. There was also a Sunday school, maintained 
by subscription.® 

A school board was formed compulsorily at Fox- 
ton in 1874.°! A school was built at the higher end 
of Middle Street, and opened in 1875. In 1903 the 
county council assumed control, and the board was 
replaced by school managers.®3 In 1910 the average 
attendance was 39.°+ In 1929 the senior pupils were 
transferred to Church Langton, and the school be- 
came a primary one only.® In 1933 29 pupils were 
attending,®® and 39 in 1957,°7 when an additional 
classroom of prefabricated timber was built. 


CHARITIES. At an unknown date before 1712 
Lady Langley bequeathed {£5 for the use of the 
poor. In 1780 this sum yielded 5s. interest which 
was distributed among the poor.®’ Anne Tozer, by 
will proved in 1783, left £250 to the churchwardens 
and overseers to be invested for the poor. The 
testator’s estate was too small for the bequest to be 
carried out in full and the parish obtained only 
£194 3s. 4d.°9 In 1818 the executors of Mrs. 
Catherine Palmer held £100 in trust to be invested 
for the use of the poor.7° These three charities were 
consolidated as the Foxton Parochial Charities by 
a Charity Commissioners’ Scheme of 1891. The 
annual revenue was then 2s. 8d. from Lady Lang- 


ley’s, £6 4s. from Anne Tozer’s, and £7 6s. 4d. from 
Catherine Palmer’s.7! In 1952 the Parochial Charities 
yielded {12 12s. 8d. and £12 was divided among 14 
recipients. 7 

In 1870 George Harris gave to 7 trustees repre- 
senting Foxton Baptist chapel a rent-charge of {£4 
a year, to be distributed on 24 December among the 
poor of Foxton whatever their religious beliefs.73 
The Charity Commissioners, by a Scheme of 1914, 
added to this another rent-charge of £4 a year which 
is believed to have been left by Sir John Henry 
Palmer (d. 1865) of Carlton Curlieu. In 1952 the 
annual income of Palmer and Harris’s Charity, £8, 
was divided among 14 recipients.74 

Robert Monk (d. 1916) of the Robin Hood Hotel, 
Leicester, left an estate of £21,457 gross value. By 
his will, proved in 1916, he bequeathed various in- 
vestments to the parish of Foxton with provision 
for the establishment of three funds: the coal fund, 
the charity loans fund, and the general fund. The 
Robert Monk Charity was regulated by a Chancery 
Scheme of 1927, and three subsequent Schemes of 
the Charity Commissioners, in 1928, 1938, and 1953. 
The coal fund, £800, was to endow a coal distribu- 
tion among the poor in November and December. 
The charity loans fund was to provide interest-free 
loans of between £25 and £300 to poor inhabitants 
of Foxton. The general fund was designed in the 
first place to provide {£5,000 for a village hall and 
recreation ground and later to pay for the main- 
tenance of the village hall, to supply food, medicine, 
money, or domestic help to the sick, to make pay- 
ments to young people in difficulties or intending 
to emigrate, and to restore dilapidated cottages.75 
A village hall was erected at the cost of £2,749 to the 
charity and opened in 1931.76 It stands in the 
recreation ground in the centre of the village and is 
a large well-built structure of ironstone with lime- 
stone dressings. In 1957 the trustees spent £55 on 
coal, made two loans of £300 each, and spent £909 
on the running of the village hall.77 


GALBY AND FRISBY 


Ga By and Frisby are two separate civil parishes 
lying seven miles east-south-east of Leicester. Frisby 
(also known as Frisby by Galby) was formerly a 
chapelry in the ancient parish of Galby; it had a 
separate village, and, in the Middle Ages, its own 
chapel. The total area of the ancient parish, 1,903 
a., is divided almost exactly into halves, 960 a. in 
Galby civil parish and 963 a. in Frisby. Part of the 
north-east boundary, between Galby civil parish and 
Houghton on the Hill, follows the River Sence; the 
boundary on the north, between Frisby civil parish 


55 C.P. 43/751 rot. 50, 57; Edmonds, Hist. Foxton, 28. 
56 C.P. 43/751 rot. 50, 57. 
57 Edmonds, Hist. Foxton, 28; Char. Com. files, G. 190, 
47877, 66928. 
8 Edmonds, Hist. Foxton, 28. 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 169. 
Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 484. 
Lond. Gaz. 1874, p. 2296. 
L.R.O. Min. Bk. Foxton Sch. Board, pp. 9, 17. 
Ibid. 420. 
Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 
Ibid. 13 Nov. 1929. 
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and Billesdon, is marked partly by the Billesdon 
brook; and for a short way the eastern boundary 
follows the road from Market Harborough to Melton 
Mowbray. The soil is chiefly clay and loam, and the 
land largely used for pasture. The south-eastern part 
of the parish comprises the head of’a valley in which 
a small stream flows south-westwards to join the 
River Sence at Great Glen. On the north-west side 
of the valley the ground rises to 600 ft. and falls 
again towards the valley of the Sence. Near the centre 
of the parish and at its highest point the gated road 


66 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 


933. 

67 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices 

68 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), p. 21. 

69 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 228; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
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23rd Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 462, p. 385 1830) ait (2). 
Char. Com. files, G.190, 54457. 
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FRISBY 


Air view of the deserted village site, looking west 
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from Galby to Billesdon is crossed at right angles by 
a track, now largely disused, leading from Houghton 
on the Hill in the north-west towards the Market 
Harborough to Melton Mowbray road. 

Frisby village, the extent of which can be traced 
by mounds and depressions in the fields, lay mostly 
south-east of this road junction.! The only remaining 
buildings are now three cottages and Frisby House 
Farm. The brick farm-house dates from the earlier 
19th century but on the opposite side of the lane the 
lower part of an ironstone house is incorporated in 
the outbuildings. This retains several stone-mul- 
lioned windows and is probably of 16th-century 
origin.? In the valley to the south-east lies the former 
Frisby Lodge Farm. The house, dating from c. 1800, 
has been empty and derelict since the Second World 
War. The track leading past it has gone out of use. 
In 1932 two cottages were built on the main road 
and one of these is now occupied as the farm-house.3 
The only other house in the parish is a farm-house, 
in the extreme north, approached from the Leicester— 
Uppingham road. 

The village of Galby (or Gaulby)4 stands on high 
ground on the south-west side of the ancient parish. 
On a stream running north of the village there is a 
succession of three fish-ponds, with the remains of 
two others. In Bath Spinney to the south of the vil- 
lage there is a large spring which, by means of a 
water-ram, supplies water to part of Galby and 
King’s Norton.5 

The village is small, consisting mainly of four 
farms and a few cottages.° They are built round a 
triangle of land bounded on its north side by the 
road from Stretton and King’s Norton. East of the 
village a lane branches northwards to Houghton on 
the Hill. The churchyard occupies the northern part 
of the triangle and at its opposite corner stands the 
former village school, closed in 1949 and standing 
derelict in 1958. From this point a road leads south- 
eastwards to Illston. The buildings are almost en- 
tirely of red brick and most of them date from the 
19th and 2oth centuries. Details of the living accom- 
modation provided by earlier houses in Galby have 
been compiled from inventories dating from between 
1531 and 1675.7 The only house which survives in 
part from this period appears to be the farm-house 
standing east of the church, now known as The 
Limes. This was originally a T-shaped building of 
the late 16th or early 17th century. The lower walls 
are of ironstone and it is probable that the upper 
story was originally timber-framed. A low ceiling 
beam from the early house is in position near the 
junction between the front range and the projecting 
back wing. Nearby are two panelled doors and a 
panelled partition of c. 1600. Early roof timbers have 
been re-used in an added scullery at the north end 


I See plate facing p. 96. 

2 For its possible ownership see W. G. Hoskins, ‘Short 
History of Galby and Frisby’, T.L.A.S. xxii. 204. 

3 Ex inf. the farmer, tenant of the C.W.S. Ltd., 
1959. 
+ The form most frequently used in recent times is 
‘Gaulby’—the form used on 17th-cent. maps, and in 
accordance with local pronunciation. Sign-posts have been 
altered to ‘Gaulby’ but the Ordnance Survey retains 
‘Galby’. 

5 Ex inf. the late Mr. William Keay, formerly of Grey- 
ladies, who supplied some notes on Galby. 

© For its population, see p. 99. 

7 T.L.A.S. xxii. 200-10, 

8 Ibid. 198-200. 
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of the front range. The back wing has been rebuilt in 
18th-century brickwork and the front range has been 
remodelled, raised in brick, and re-roofed. Some of 
these alterations may have been carried out in 1720, 
a date which is scratched on the jamb of the present 
front doorway. 

On the north side of the road to Billesdon and 
immediately opposite the church stands the former 
Rectory, now known as Greyladies. The medieval 
parsonage is known to have occupied a site on the 
south side of the road.® Greyladies is an irregularly- 
shaped house of grey-washed brick, the central block 
representing a compact early-18th-century house with 
a symmetrical front. The west wing, which has large 
angle buttresses, dates from c. 18309 when the whole 
house was remodelled in the Tudor style and given 
prominent diagonally-set chimneys. The central 
block contains early-18th-century panelling, appar- 
ently zn situ. Panelling of the previous century, which 
has been reset, may have belonged to an earlier house 
on the site or have been brought from elsewhere. The 
present Georgian front doorway is a modern inser- 
tion.!° The Rectory now occupied by the incumbent 
of the combined living of Galby with King’s Norton 
was built on the road to King’s Norton in 1932." 

The Manor House, now a farm-house occupied 
by two families, stands south-west of the church. It 
was originally a large mid-18th-century brick house 
with a good staircase and several panelled rooms of 
the period. A large private residence at the south- 
west corner of the village was designed in 1938 by 
Raymond McGrath. It has a single-pitch roof and 
an upper story faced with elm boarding. The bricks 
of the lower story are said to have come from the 
demolished mansion of Beaudesert (Staffs.).13 ‘Two 
pairs of Council houses, one of Swedish timber, 
were built in the village between 1947 and 1950.'4 


MANOR. In 1086 the greater part of Galby was held 
from Hugh de Grentesmesnil by the son of Robert 
Burdet.!5 This estate was assessed as 13} carucates 
and almost certainly included most of Frisby town- 
ship.!6 The overlordship descended to the earls of 
Leicester,!7 later becoming part of the honor of Win- 
chester. After the death of Roger de Quency, Earl of 
Winchester, in 1264, Galby fell to the share of his 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Alexander Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan.'® In 1308 it passed to the Beaumonts, 
and in 1413 Henry Beaumont, Lord Beaumont, died 
seised of one knight’s fee in Galby and Frisby held 
of him by John Burdet.19 

In the 13th century Galby was held of the Burdets 
by members of the Marmion family. In 1217 William 
Marmion gave Galby to Ralph Ridel, apparently on 
Ralph’s marriage to William’s daughter,?° for in 1279 
Maud, widow of Ralph Ridel, was suing Mauncer, 


9 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

10 For a view of the Rectory c. 1860, see 7.L.A.S. xxii, 
plate facing p. 200. 

11 Terrier at Rectory. 
Pevsner, Leics. 106. 
Ibid. 
Local inf. 
WICIEL ILGIOS, Ne BG /o 
T.L.AS. xxi. 177. 
Pipe R. 1191 & 92 (P.R.S. N.S. ii), 128. See p. 103. 
Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 328. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 568, which prints 1419 in error; 
some property in Galby was still held of the honor of 
Winchester in 1576: Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 277. 

20 Nichols, Leics. ii. 567. 
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son of William Marmion, for dower in Galby.?! In 
that year Mauncer Marmion held 44 carucates in 
Galby of Robert Burdet, who held of the honor of 
Winchester, as 4 knight’s fee.2? In 1291 it was said, 
in a dispute over the wardship of Mauncer’s son 
William, that Mauncer had held 13 virgates in Galby 
of Oliver Daubeney;?3 but there is no other reference 
to this overlordship and in the 14th century the Mar- 
mions continued to hold the manor of GALBY of 
the Burdets.*4 In 1520 William Marmion died, and 
his daughter Katherine married John Hazlewood of 
Maidwell (Northants.)?5 who in 1533 sued Kather- 
ine’s uncle, Edward Marmion, for the recovery of 
the property.2© The manor remained in the Hazle- 
wood family until 1610 when it was sold to William 
Whalley, lord of King’s Norton manor.?7 Both 
King’s Norton and Galby descended to William 
Fortrey, uncle by marriage of Bernard Whalley, on 
the latter’s death in 1752.28 Fortrey’s estates passed 
to Henry Greene of Rolleston, who sold most of his 
land in Galby to Peers Anthony Keck of Stoughton 
Grange in 1791-2.29 ‘The Powys—Keck estates were 
in 1919 bought by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Ltd. which thus became the principal land- 
owner in Galby.3° By 1928, however, the society’s 
estate in Galby had been much reduced by the sale 
of 225 a. to W. Keay and of other land to Wyg- 
geston’s Hospital, Leicester.3! 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1086 Frisby, assessed at 
2 carucates, was held by Hugh de Grentemesnil and 
of him by Fulc.32 The later history of this estate 
cannot be traced, unless it is to be associated with 
the 14 carucate in Galby held in chief by Richard de 
Harcourt in 1279.33 In that year 6 carucates in 
Frisby, presumably included under Galby in 1086, 
were held of Robert Burdet by ro free tenants, but 
of the 6 carucates only one was certainly held in 
demesne. Robert held of the honor of Winchester,34 
and the last known record of this overlordship is in 
1427 when the widow of Henry Beaumont, Lord 
Beaumont, died seised of Frisby.35 

There were several monastic estates in Galby and 
Frisby. The largest was that of Trentham Priory 
(Staffs.) which at an unknown date in the late 12th 
or early 13th century was granted lands in Frisby 
by William, chaplain of Quenby, who had received 
them from William de Waure, subject to a rent of 
2s. payable to Ralph of Frisby; Ralph subsequently 
granted this rent to the priory.3® In 1255 the priory 
granted the estate to St. John’s Hospital, Leicester,37 
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Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 271. 
Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxx. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 271. 

24 Thid, 273; Nichols, Leics. ii. 568. 

25 Nichols, Leics. ii. 568. 

26 Sta. Cha. 2/25/327, 329; Req. 2/6/212. 

27 MS. note by G. Farnham in Leic. Univ. Libr. copy 
of Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 276-7. 

28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 737. 

29 1L.R.O. Galby Land Tax Assessments, 1791-2. 

30 See p. 328. 

31 Ex inf. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Man- 
chester. 

es OEE, IWR, Mey Bitz 

33 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxx. 

34 Tbid. p. cxx; ii. 573 (there are contradictions between 
the two passages). 

35 [bid. ii. 573. 

36 Cat. Anct. D. i, A 1444; ii, B 3792, B 3838, B 3843. 

37 Thid. ii, B 3823. 

38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 573. 

39 Cat. Anct. D. ii, B 3845. 
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which in 1279 held 2 carucates in Frisby, one of 
them in demesne.38 In 1384 the hospital granted its 
lands in Frisby to William Hotoft of Knighton,39 
but evidently recovered them later for in 1542 the 
hospital’s lands in Frisby were granted to Richard 
Andrews and Leonard Chamberlain.4° In 1625 John 
Heyrick died seised of a messuage and a virgate in 
Frisby, still known as “Trentham Land’, which was 
held in socage and valued at ros. a year.4! 

Owston Abbey held lands in Galby from the 13th 
century, probably as the gift of Robert Burdet.42 
The house received other grants of land,#3 and at the 
Dissolution their rents included at least 22s. 4d. in 
Galby.* Part or all of the abbey’s land was granted 
in 1549 to John Hazlewood.*5 ‘The Newarke College, 
Leicester, held small pieces of property in Galby, of 
which, in 1550, 4 messuages were granted to Francis, 
Earl of Huntingdon, and Thomas Hazlewood of 
Allexton, and 2 to Robert Catlyn and William 
Thomas.*® Leicester Abbey held a small estate in 
Frisby granted by William de Waure in the 13th 
century.47 In 1331 Philip Danet was licensed to give 
to St. Leonard’s Hospital, Leicester, part of the land 
which he held in Frisby of Henry Beaumont, Lord 
Beaumont,*® but it is not known whether the grant 
was ever made. 

In the 16th century part of Frisby was united with 
Galby in the ownership of the Hazlewood family.49 
The Hazlewoods retained property in Frisby after 
the sale of Galby manor in 1610,5° but in 1620 they 
sold their Frisby estate to Sir Thomas Burton of 
Stockerston, who bought another estate in Frisby in 
the same year and a third ro years later.5! On Sir 
Thomas’s son’s death in 1659 his estate passed to his 
widow Elizabeth, who subsequently married Sir 
William Halford of Welham. In 1692 Frisby was 
sold to Rowland St. John, a London merchant.52 
Thereafter the descent of the property is lost. In 
1830 there were three principal landowners in 
Frisby—the Duke of St. Albans, George Legh 
Keck, and John Pares.53 By 1846 most of the land 
had been sold to Thomas Stokes, of New Park, 
Leicester, whose executors held it in 1877.5+ By 
1908 Frisby had become part of the Powys—Keck 
estates,55 and was in 1919 acquired by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society Ltd.5° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Galby was probably 
settled by Scandinavian invaders in the gth century, 
at a date when the settlement at Frisby was already 
in existence.57 The large number of socmen at Galby 


40 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 259. 

41 C 142/419/71; Farnham, Leics. Notes, 11. 278. 

42 Nichols, Leics. ii. 567. 

43 e.g. Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 13. 

44 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 158. 

45 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 353- 

46 Tbid. 1549-51, 123, 127. 

47 Nichols, Leics. ii. 573. 

48 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 156. 

49 C 142/247/11. 

50 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 277. 

51 Tbid. 278. 

52 G.E.C. Baronetage, i. 204; Leics. and Rut. N. & Q. ii. 
159-61. 

53 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 60. 

54 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 500; (1877), 215. Stokes’s 
estate was described as Frisby manor. 

55 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 83. 

56 See p. 328. 

57 Both names are Scandinavian; Frisby, alluding to 
Frisians, suggests a settlement existing when the name was 
adopted: Ekwall, Oxf. Dict. of Eng. Place-Names. 
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in 1086 is additional evidence of its Scandinavian 
origin.58 Galby and Frisby together were assessed 
at 154 carucates, with land for 11 ploughs. The 
estate held by Robert Burdet’s son (entered in 
Domesday as Galby)59 had land for 10 ploughs; 
there was a demesne with one plough, 5 serfs, and 
2 bondwomen, and in addition 14 villeins, 2 bordars, 
and 11 socmen had 7 ploughs, a Frenchman had one 
plough, and 2 knights had 14 plough. There was a 
mill and 30 a. of meadow, the whole estate being 
valued at £3. Fulc’s estate (entered in Domesday 
as Frisby) had land for one plough; there was a de- 
mesne with one plough and a serf, and a socman, 2 
villeins, and 3 bordars had another plough. There 
were 5 a. of meadow, and the whole estate had in- 
creased in value from Ios. to 20s. since the Con- 
quest.°° 

The relatively high population of Galby in 1086 
(about 30 households) was maintained until the end 
of the 14th century. Although no free tenants are 
recorded in the list of poll-tax payers in 1381, there 
were then about 33 households in Galby: the tax- 
payers included 15 tenants at will, 3 neifs and their 
wives, and 2 tailors and 2 carpenters.°! There was 
apparently a fall in numbers in the 15th century, 
for in 1563 there were only 14 households in Galby. 
In 1670 there were 23 households, of which 7 were 
exempt from hearth tax. In the early 19th century 
the population was roughly constant at just under 
100; by igor it had fallen to 52, but it rose again to 
go in 1951. 

In Frisby 39 persons were enumerated for the poll 
tax of 1381, including 14 tenants at will and their 
wives and 2 free tenants and their wives; the re- 
maining 7 persons enumerated were described as 
servants.®3 As at Galby, the population of Frisby was 
approximately halved between 1381 and 1563, when 
there were only 8 households® and by which time the 
chapel had apparently fallen out of use.®5 Again as at 
Galby, the population of Frisby increased in the next 
hundred years: by 1670 Frisby had 15 households, 
of which 5 were exempt from hearth tax. At Frisby, 
however, the population had fallen by 1801 to 23, 
and for the next 150 years fluctuated between 12 
and 27.% 

It is not clear whether Galby and Frisby had one 
set of open fields or two. Holdings in Galby field, 
which contained furlongs called Wellhill and West- 
well, and in Carrygate (in Galby) were mentioned 
in the 13th and 14th centuries.°7 In Frisby East 
Field and South Field were mentioned in 1638.6 
Inclosure took place in the first half of the 17th 
century. Nichols says that most of Galby was in- 
closed in 1614.69 In 1630 John Dand died having 
settled on trustees go a. of arable land and 12 a. of 
arable, meadow, and pasture in Galby which had 


58 Cf. T.L.A.S. xxii. 176-7. 

59 Most of Frisby seems to have been entered in Domes- 
day under Galby: see p. 97. 

SOO V.G: Leics. 1. 3771. 

61 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 274. 

6&2 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 170, 187. 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 273-4. 

64 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 166. 

66 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 1770, 187. 

67 Nichols, Leics. ii. 567-8. 

68 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/245a. 

69 Nichols, Leics. ii. 569. 

7° Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 278. 

71 Trans. R.H.S.N.S. xix. 131n. 

7 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1629-31, 562. 


65 See p. 101. 
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been allotted to him on inclosure.?° In 1630 also 
Sir Thomas Burton, who owned most of Frisby, 
had 150 a. there which had been recently inclosed.7! 
In 1631 he petitioned the Privy Council not to pro- 
ceed against him, on the grounds that Frisby had 
never been a populous village and that he had let 
the inclosed land, as it had been let before, with the 
houses.72 In the same year William Bent of Billesdon 
contrived to evade being questioned about inclosures 
made by him at Frisby.73 Parts of both Galby and 
Frisby, however, remained uninclosed in 1638.7 
Further inclosure took place in Galby in 1642 and 
1649,75 and it seems likely that the whole of Frisby 
had been inclosed by the time of Sir Thomas 
Burton’s death in 1655.76 

After inclosure the land was used largely for 
stock-rearing. At Galby in 1846 there were 6 men 
each described as farmer and grazier, and 4 in 1863. 
At both dates there were only 2 farmers at Frisby.77 ~ 
At Galby in 1928 there were 3 farmers each farm- 
ing over 150a. and one grazier, while at Frisby 
there were 2 farmers, one with over I50a., and 2 
graziers.78 

None of the lords of the manor lived in Galby. 
Thomas Stokes resided occasionally at Frisby 
House (later Frisby House Farm) in the mid-1gth 
century.7? A family with considerable property in 
Galby and a long-established connexion with the 
parish was that of the Dans or Dands, the last of 
whom died in 1717.8° There had certainly been 
Dands since the end of the 13th century at Frisby, 
and a branch of the family at Galby a few years 
later. The family was more important at Frisby 
until it acquired freehold land at Galby in the 16th 
century, and sold the Frisby lands in 1630. The last 
Dand was armigerous. He had 5 daughters but no 
son, and the family which was then over 400 years 
old came to an end. Another long-established family 
was that of the Birds. John Bird was a prosperous 
farmer in the 16th century; in 1851 John and Alfred 
Bird were agricultural labourers, and Mary Bird 
a pauper.®! 


MILL. There was a mill at Galby valued at 2s. in 
1086,8 and in the late 13th century Mauncer 
Marmion held one there under Robert Burdet.®3 In 
1429 Margaret Marmion let a piece of land called 
Milne Holme to Roger Bache, a miller from Scrap- 
toft, with the watercourse there for 14 years. Roger 
was to build a new watermill and repair it at his own 
cost.8+ The watermill seems to have disappeared by 
the 16th century, when only a windmill is men- 
tioned in documents relating to the manor.*5 The 
windmill site is most probably the mound in Mill 
Field to the east of the village and north of the 
Galby-—Frisby road. 


73 Ibid. 1631-3, 55. 

74 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/245a. 

75 Nichols, Leics. ii. 569, 571. 

7¢ L.R.O. docs. formerly Leic. City Mun. Room, 5 
D.32/3; 9 D.33/4. 

77 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 500; (1863), 560. 

78 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 89. 

79 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 500. 

80 7.L.A.S. xxii. 184, 188, 197-8; Nichols, Leics. ii. 572. 

81 7.L.A.S. xxii. 185-6. 

B2 WACIEL, ILGHGS. No BNF 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 271. 

84 B.M. Add. Ch. 21262. 

85 e.g. Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 277; on the possible site 
of the watermill, see T.L.A.S. xxii. 178. 
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PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Galby and Frisby 
were separate units for poor-law purposes in the 
18th century, each raising its own rate and relieving 
its own poor. Neither had a workhouse. In Galby 
in 1802-3, 7 adults were relieved regularly and 12 
occasionally, while in Frisby, out of a total popula- 
tion of 23, 5 adults were relieved regularly and 6 
occasionally.8© In 1836 both Galby and Frisby were 
placed in Billesdon Union.’7 There are surviving 
accounts of the churchwardens from 1815 to 1933 
and of the overseers and constables from 1806 to 
TOS7ere 


CHURCHES. Galby church was granted to the 
hospital of Burton Lazars by William Burdet before 
1184.89 During the Middle Ages there was a chapel 
at Frisby attached to this church.9° In 1340 Owston 
Abbey was paying 46s. 8d. yearly to the Rector of 
Galby after its appropriation of King’s Norton 
church, which was presumably attached in some way 
to Galby before that date.°! A temporary vicarage 
at Galby was created in 1236-7, apparently owing 
to the absence of the then rector, Roger Blund, who 
was a member of Bishop Grosseteste’s familia.9* He 
instituted Hugh de Blaby as vicar.93 In 1929 the 
benefice was united with King’s Norton.% 

Burton Lazars Hospital presented to Galby rec- 
tory throughout the Middle Ages. The church was 
confirmed to the hospital in 1200 and 1328.95 The 
descent of the advowson immediately after the Dis- 
solution is obscure. In 1549 it was held by John 
Talbot.°® By 1576 it had passed to Brian Care,97 
and in 1603 was held by the rector, Thomas Tookie.%8 
In 1640 Thomas and Henry Tookie transferred the 
advowson to William Whalley, lord of the manor.99 
From 1661 until the manor passed to William Fort- 
rey in 1752 presentations were made by various 
persons; Fortrey presented in 1748 and Henry 
Greene in 1789.! The advowson passed with the 
manor to the Keck family, and in 1957 was the 
property of the Church Society Trustees.? 

The rectory was valued at 10 marks in 1219, 12 in 
1254, and 24 in 1291.3 In 1535 it was valued at {22 
gross, but deductions, including a payment of 66s. 
8d. to Burton Lazars, reduced the net value to just 
over £18 a year.4 In 1603 the value was still £18 2s. 
6d.5 In 1650 the value was £80,° and in 1831 £300.7 
In 1544 a grant of the property of Burton Lazars 
Hospital to Sir John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, in- 
cluded rents from Galby rectory and lands in the 
parish. 

The tithes were regulated by a Chancery decree of 
1687 which exonerated 79a. from the payment of 


86 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254. 

87 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

88 Par. recs. 

DIY AOE L, ILGHES thie XO 

90 See p. 101. 

91 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxi. 309. 

92 Robert Grosseteste, ed. D. A. Collins, 221-2. 

93 Rot. R. Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 393, 400. 

94 Lond. Gaz. 1929, Pp. 5554. 

95 C 53/68 m. 32; Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 77. 

°° Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxv. 487. 

97 State of the Church in the reigns of Eliz. and ¥as. I, ed. 
C. W. Foster, i. 42. 

98 Tbid. 291. 

99 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i1. 279. 

1 Nichols, Leics. i1. 572. 

2 See White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 499; Leic. Dioc. Cal. 
(1957), 84. 

3 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 


tithes for a regular money payment of £4 18s. 8d. 
In 1679 it was stated that the rector had 28 a. of land 
in 2 closes called Picks Closes in lieu of the tithes 
from 500a.,!° and he also had a hen from every 
household in Galby and Frisby at Christmas. These 
were known in 1724 as ‘smoke hens’.'! In a suit 
about tithes in 1727 it was said that at the inclosure 
of Galby in 1649 the rector had been given Picks 
Closes in lieu of the tithes from the lands of the lord 
of the manor, William Whalley, and a payment of 
£15 12s. 8d. in lieu of the tithes from some of the 
rest of the parish. In 1699 lands were settled upon 
the rectory instead of this payment, and it was about 
the rector’s title to these lands that the suit of 1727 
was brought.!2 The settlement was undone. In 1737 
Bernard Whalley was paying tithes from the lands 
for which the £15 and then the lands had been suc- 
cessively substituted.!3 The remaining tithes were 
commuted in 1849, when it was stated that the rector 
held 28a. in lieu of certain tithes and received 
£4 18s. 8d. a year for the tithes of 79 a. The tithe 
award stated that 257 a. of land still owed tithes, of 
which Henry Greene owned 4a. and the Keck 
family 253 a. These tithes were commuted for a pay- 
ment of {121 19s. 5d.!4 The tithable part of the 
parish lay to the south of the village. 

Besides the land allotted in lieu of tithe, the rec- 
tors of Galby had considerable glebe in Galby and 
King’s Norton. This land had been attached to the 
church from an early date. In 1220-1 a jury stated 
that a mill and a virgate of land in Norton, 4 virgate 
in Galby, and a virgate in Frisby were all held in 
free alms by the Rector of Galby.'5 In 1260 the rec- 
tor sued the Master of St. John’s Hospital, Leicester, 
for destroying a house at Frisby, which he said was 
in the tenure of his church.!© In 1679 the rectory 
estate consisted of 12 a. in the Home Close, 130 a. 
in King’s Norton, and land in lieu of tithes in 
Frisby.!7 In 1877 there were 144 a. of glebe in Frisby 
and Galby and 31 a. in Norton.!8 About 1940 there 
were 185 a., 112 a. of which were in Frisby.!9 

When Hugh de Blaby was instituted to the 
temporary vicarage in 1287 he was to have all the 
altarage of the church and of Frisby chapel, with the 
tithes of the mills, a house near the church, and 4 
strips in the open-field land near the house. He was 
to pay 2 marks a year to the rector.?° 

The church of ST. PETER stands on the north 
side of the village and consists of nave, chancel, 
south porch, and west tower. It was largely rebuilt 
in 1741 and its most striking feature is the tall 
classical tower, surmounted by pinnacles which in- 
corporate both Gothic and Chinese details. Throsby, 


4 Valor Eccl. (Re . Com.), iv. 162. 

5 State of the Church, ed. Foster, i. 291. 

© Nichols, Leics. ii. 570. 

7 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 499. 

SE. SP Hen: VAlliixix, p13 /7il. 

9 L.R.O. Galby Tithe Award. 

10 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/241. 

1 [bid. /244. 

12 Nichols, Leics. ii. 570-1; 42nd Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 48. 

13 L.R.O. receipt (formerly Leic. City Mun. Room, 
I Dy 32/63). 

4 L.R.O. Galby Tithe Award. 

15 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 270. 

16 Tbid. 

17 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/241. 

18 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 217. 

19 T.L.A.S. xxii. 178. 

20 Rot. R. Grosseteste, 400; on the rectory house see 
T.L.A.S. xxii. 198-200. 
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writing in 1790, commented on the rich appearance 
of the tower when seen from a distance, but added 
that at a near view ‘it seems overcharged with 
whimsical decorations’ 71 

The 12th-century church, which may have been 
built by William Burdet, has completely disappeared. 
The only part of the later building to survive the 
alterations of 1741 is the chancel, and this appears 
to date from the very end of the Gothic period. In 
1517 it was stated that the south side of the church 
was in ruins,?? so that considerable rebuilding may 
have taken place in the 16th century. The wide five- 
light east window has a segmental-pointed head and 
there are somewhat similar windows in the north 
and south walls, one of the latter being walled up. 
The north door was evidently altered in the 18th 
century. In 1741 the lord of the manor, William 
Fortrey, rebuilt the church. The chancel, which is 
not now axial with the nave, remained in position, 
apparently because of some disagreement between 
Fortrey and the rector.?3 The architect employed for 
the rebuilding was a Mr. Wing, father of the archi- 
tect of King’s Norton church.*4 The nave is late 
Gothic in style and of a remarkable correctness for 
the period. It is of three bays, divided by buttresses, 
and has tall transomed windows of Perpendicular 
type, apparently inspired by the existing windows 
in the chancel. The plain south porch has a round- 
headed entrance. The tower is of three stages, having 
circular windows to the ringing chamber and round- 
headed openings elsewhere. A band of guilloche 
ornament below the belfry stage carries the date 
1741 on the south side. The keystones of the belfry 
windows are taken up to meet the main cornice, 
above which is a panelled parapet. All this detail is 
purely classical but the Gothic influence appears 
again in the heavy angle pinnacles, whose curiously- 
shaped crockets give them the effect of small 
pagodas. Between the pinnacles are intermediate 
obelisks. The 18th-century walls are of ironstone 
and limestone ashlar with limestone dressings. ‘The 
coursed rubble masonry of the chancel appears 
to have been covered with plaster at the same 
period. 

The church was said to be in need of repair in 
1776 when it lacked a font cover, royal arms, Creed 
and Commandment boards, a table of prohibited 
degrees, and a list of benefactions.”5 A pulpit of 1643 
survived until the end of the 18th century.2° The 
font may date from 1741 but the box pews and the 
two-decker pulpit, still in existence in 1959, were 
probably of the early rgth century. The church was 
re-roofed shortly before 1832.27 The chancel floor 
was re-tiled in 19018 and there was a partial restora- 
tion of the building in 1903.29 In 1940 the small 


21 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 136. See plate facing p. 65. 

22 Visitation in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, 1. 8. 

23 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 137. 

24 Tbid.; H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 686. 

25 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 570. 

27 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

CSP eAn S aAxa 7 Or 

29 'Tablet in church. 

39 Plan of church by Wm. Keay, reproduced in T.L.A.S. 
xxii, facing p. 195. 

31 Nichols, Leics. ii. 572. 

32 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 178. 

33 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 206. 

34 There are a few earlier transcripts in Leic. City Mun. 
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organ was moved from the west end of the nave to 
the north side of the chancel.3° 

A partly obliterated floor slab in the chancel 
probably commemorates Martha 'Tookie (d. 1613).3! 
Three slabs at the west end of the nave are inscribed 
to John Dand (d. 1717), to his widow, and to Robert 
and Elizabeth Foster, his son-in-law and daughter. 
There are mural tablets to Petronella (Brecknock), 
wife of Zachary Wragge, rector (d. 1728), and to 
Richard Walker, Rector of Galby and Vicar of 
King’s Norton (d. 1826). Glass in the east window 
commemorates the Revd. T. C. Ord, Rector of 
Galby and Vicar of King’s Norton and Little Stret- 
ton, 1828-44. There are six bells, cast by Thomas 
Eayre of Kettering in 1741-6 and presented by Fort- 
rey.32 The plate includes a silver flagon of 1701 given 
by ‘Isabel Goosey, virgin’, and a silver cup of 1717.33 
The registers date from 1738 and are complete.3+ 

The chapel at Frisby is first mentioned about 1220, 
when it was attached to Galby church and was served . 
three days in the week from Galby.35 It is not known 
when the chapel was founded. The tithes of two- 
thirds of the lordship of William Burdet belonged to 
St. Evroul Abbey (Orne) by 1220,3° and may have 
been granted by Hugh de Grentemesnil, although 
they cannot be identified in any known charter. They 
passed to Sheen Priory in 1414, and to the Crown at 
the Dissolution. In 1553 these tithes were granted 
to James Greenwood and Dunstan Clarke of Market 
Harborough.37 In 1679 the Rector of Galby stated 
that he held, in lieu of his Frisby tithes, land called 
Great and Little Lowsden and 2 other closes.38 

The chapel was dedicated to ST. JAMES, and 
stood on what is now a grassy mound south of Frisby 
House Farm and on the east side of the lane which 
runs south from the Galby—Billesdon road. This 
mound was known as Chapel Mount, and some roof- 
timbers have been recovered from it. The chapel is 
last known to have been in use in 1533, when William 
Ward of Frisby made a bequest to it. The building 
was still in existence in 1591, but had completely 
disappeared by the beginning of the 18th century.39 


GALBY AND FRISBY 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1813 the houses of 
William Brian and William Stacy were licensed as 
meeting-places for nonconformists.4° Another house 
was licensed in 1822.4! 


SCHOOL. Galby had no day school at the beginning 
of the 19th century. In 1826 a Sunday school was 
opened, and in 1833 it was educating 21 boys and 
11 girls.42 The National school was built in 1875 to 
serve Galby, Frisby, and Little Stretton.43 In 1910 
there was an average attendance of 10,44 and 21 in 
1933-42 In 1943 the school was created a junior 


Room: Leic. City Museum and Art Gallery, Handlist of 
Par. Reg. Transcripts, 18; on the disappearance of the early 
register see Nichols, Leics. ii. 569. 

35 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 


36 Ibid. 

37 Cal. Pat. 1553, 197. 

38 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/241. 

39 T.L.A.S. xxii. 194-5. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D. 41/44/265, 267. 

41 Tbid. /479. 

Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 485. 

43 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 218. 

44 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

45 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
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school, senior pupils attending the school at Church 
Langton.*© The school was closed in April 1950 
when there were g children in attendance. Children 
from Galby and Frisby thereafter went to Billesdon 


school, or to Church Langton Junior.47 


CHARITIES. None known. 


GREAT GLEN 


GREAT GLEN ancient parish consists of two town- 
ships, Great Glen and Great Stretton. Great Stret- 
ton is a chapelry of Great Glen ecclesiastically, but 
for civil purposes it seems always to have formed a 
separate unit. It is therefore described in a separate 
section,! and the article which follows is concerned 
mainly with Great Glen township and civil parish. 

Great Glen village lies six miles south-east of 
Leicester, and the township covers 2,134 a.2 A small 
area in the north-west of the township was trans- 
ferred to Oadby in 1936.3 The greater part of the 
township is formed by an approximately rectangular 
area, consisting of the Sence valley and the rising 
ground on either side. To the north-west of this, 
the township’s boundaries stretch out to include 
some higher land beyond the Sence valley. On the 
eastern boundary the ground on the east bank of 
the Sence rises to 443 ft., and in the north-west of 
the township the land rises to over 400 ft. The small 
River Sence runs through the township approxi- 
mately from north to south. Near the village it is 
joined by a tributary brook running in from the east. 
The surface soil is boulder clay. The underlying Lias 
strata are exposed in the valleys of the Sence and its 
tributary. There are small patches of gravel, and the 
valleys contain small stretches of alluvium. 

The road from Market Harborough to Leicester 
through Great Glen was turnpiked in 1726.4 The 
bridge of five small brick arches carrying the road 
over the Sence was built by the turnpike trustees in 
1751. There had evidently been an earlier bridge, 
for in 1521 Robert Greene left money for the repair 
of the great bridge at Glen.’ The Grand Union 
Canal crosses the southern part of the township; 
this section of the canal was built in 1792-7.° The 
Midland Railway’s line from Leicester to Har- 
borough, passing through the township, was built 
in 1857.7 The railway station, about a mile south of 
the village, was opened the same year.® 

The recorded population in 1086 was 45.9 T'wenty- 
two inhabitants of Great Glen, 9 of them women, are 
listed in the 1381 poll tax returns.!° There were 20 
households in 1563 and 63 in 1670. In 1603 there 
were 238 communicants, and in 1676, 249. In 1801 
the population of Great Glen, excluding Great 
Stretton, was 549. During the 19th century the 
population rose steadily, and in 1881 it was 854. By 
1891, however, it had fallen to 704, perhaps as a re- 
sult of the late-1gth-century agricultural depression 


46 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 21 July 1943. 

47 Tbid. 14 Dec. 1949; ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices; Galby 
Sch. Log Books, 1876-1900, 1900-50, were deposited in 
L.R.O. 


1 See p. 108. 

2 Census, 1891. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 188. 

4 C.F. xx. 567, 680. 

5 L.R.O. 15 D.34/1-7; inscription on bridge; L.R.O. 
Reg. Bk. of Wills, 1515-26, f. 225. 

6 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 97-102. 

7 Ibid. 120. 

8 C, Stretton, Hist. Midland Rly. 155. 


and of the attraction exercised by Leicester’s pros- 
perous industries. After 1891 the population rose 
slowly, and in 1951 it was 925.1! 

The village is divided roughly into two parts. The 
southern part is on low-lying ground in the angle 
between the Sence and its tributary and is still liable 
to flooding. It is centred on the main road and on a 
small triangular green which was formerly an in- 
closed cattle pasture belonging to the lord of the 
manor. ‘The ground was given to the village in 1919 
by Major (later Col.) E. C. Packe as a site for the 
war memorial.!? This part of the village, which con- 
tains two large inns, probably came into existence at 
a comparatively late date, perhaps to meet the needs 
of main-road traffic in the 18th century. It also in- 
cludes several farm-houses built after the inclosure 
of 1758-9. Main Street, not built up until the later 
1gth century, runs northwards from the green to 
meet the road leading east from the parish church 
towards Burton Overy. The northern part of the 
village lies on both banks of the river near the junc- 
tion of these two roads. This area, which contains 
mostly cottages, was almost entirely built or rebuilt 
in the 19th century, probably in the first instance to 
house framework-knitters and later as a result of the 
rise of small-scale industry in the village. The posi- 
tion of the parish church to the west and the survival 
of one or two older cottages near the river suggest, 
however, that this may have been the original village 
centre. From the built-up area a road leads north to 
Great and Little Stretton. On the outskirts of the 
village there is a considerable number of large resi- 
dences in their own grounds, mostly situated near 
the main road. 

Only one timber-framed house appears to have 
survived. It stands on high ground in the northern 
part of the village and the curved principals of its 
gable-end truss are visible behind the blacksmith’s 
shop in High Street.13 The house probably dates 
from the 17th century. A mud-walled cottage in the 
south-west corner of the village is said to have been 
demolished in 1930.1* The White House, near the 
green, was altered and enlarged in the early 19th 
century but retains a back range built of ironstone. 
This is thought to be the house in which Prince 
Rupert passed the night before the battle of Naseby.!5 
A house in Brook Road near the river, formerly the 
Fox and Goose Inn, is dated 1719. 

From the 18th century onwards red brick, much 


9 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

10 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 300-1. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173, 188. 

12 FE. C. Packe, “Two villages in the Gartree Hundred’, 
180 (MS. history in the author’s possession, eventually to 
be added to the parish documents). 

13 Inf. about this and several other buildings from an 
investigation by Mr. V. R. Webster in 1958. 

14 Vaughan Arch. & Hist. Soc. Trans. vii (1953-4), 16 
(report of a lecture by Mr. M. A. Hill of Gt. Glen). 

1s This distinction is also claimed for the house in Main 
Street known as Rupert’s Rest. For further information 
about both houses, see E. C. Packe, MS. History, 91-93. 
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of it probably made locally,!® was the universal 
building material. There are several houses near the 
green with good symmetrical Georgian fronts. 
Trent House, next to the Crown Inn, is a three- 
story house with a moulded brick cornice and is 
thought to date from 1760. The Firs, north of the 
green, is of a similar type. Both the ‘Crown’ and 
the ‘Greyhound’ are largely of the 18th century, but 
there are indications that the ‘Greyhound’ has an 
earlier origin. Both have éxtensive outbuildings. In 
a cul-de-sac west of the green are the Old Malt 
House and Bassets. The former has a good three- 
story front of the late 18th century; the latter is of 
two stories and dates from the second decade of the 
1gth century.!7 The former mill, which lies on the 
brook to the east of the main road, is now a private 
house. The mill wheel still exists at the west end of 
a range of altered buildings of c. 1800. These in- 
cluded the mill-house and a bakery. Two of the 
larger private houses are mentioned as ‘good houses’ 
before the end of the 18th century,'® but both have 
been much altered; Glen House, immediately north 
of the church, was for many years the home of the 
Haymes family; The Yews, south-east of the church, 
was probably the house occupied by George Cooper 
at the time of the inclosure.!9 ‘The Hall is an early- 
1gth-century stucco house with wide eaves, a three- 
bowed front, and a curved verandah. It stands to 
the east of the village in parklike grounds containing 
a small lake. Stackley House, situated in a small 
park on the northern boundary of the parish, is a 
gabled brick building with stone dressings. It was 
constructed, by making additions to an existing 
farm-house, for G. V. L. Braithwaite (d. 1895),2° 
probably in the late 1850’s.2! It became the resi- 
dence of J. R. Frisby (d. 1929)? in 1920. The 
eastern wing of the house was added in 1931.?3 
Great Glen House and Great Glen Manor lie on 
opposite sides of the main road on high ground in 
the extreme south-east of the parish. Great Glen 
House is a large mid-Victorian house and Great Glen 
Manor was built in 1907 for R. W. Kaye by the 
ees H. L. Goddard.?4 

In the northern part of the village are several 
eacly- and mid-19th-century rows of cottages. Peep 
Row in Main Street is a range of 10 dwellings said 
to have been built for framework-knitters. It has 
considerable architectural character, having large 
chimneys and diagonally-glazed windows with 
moulded hoods.*5 Cottages built in the later 19th 
century appear to have been largely the work of the 
lords of the manor and of Thomas Crick, a pioneer 
of the shoe industry who lived in the house known as 
Rupert’s Rest after 1858.26 A cottage pair in Main 
Street has initials c.w.p. (Charles William Packe) 
and the date 1846, while one in High Street is dated 


16 "There was formerly a brickworks near the canal: 
Vaughan Arch. & Hist. Soc. Trans. vii. 20. 

17 Partly illegible date on brickwork. 

18 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 320; Nichols, Leics. ii. 576. 

19 L.R.O. Inclosure Award. The boundaries given for 
the glebe suggest this position. 

20 Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 224. 

21 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 561; see p. 231. 

22 Chairman of Joseph Frisby Ltd., Leicester. 

23 Local inf. 

24 Ex inf. Col. E. C. Packe. 

25 'The design resembles that of the charity cottages in 
Hog Lane, Hallaton, said to have been the work of a sur- 
veyor named Holloway in 1842. 

26 E. C. Packe, MS. History, 91-93. 
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1851. Five more in High Street were built by Charles 
Packe in 1874. Thomas Crick’s houses include Con- 
sole Cottages, flanking the earlier Royal Oak Inn 
in High Street, and a row in Main Street. Both are 
dated 1874. Standing back from the main road be- 
tween Great Glen and Oadby is Crick’s Retreat, a 
row of ro stone-fronted dwellings.27 It carries the 
date 1870 and a plaque showing a shoe-maker at 
work. At Hill Top, on the road to Burton Overy, 
are late-1gth- and early-2oth-century houses and 
several private residences built in the 1950’s. There 
is also some 2oth-century development on the main 
road and on the road to Stretton. At the junction of 
Stretton Road and Oaks Road is a large Council 
housing estate built after the Second World War. 

William Hewett, lord of the manor during the 
Civil War, was an active parliamentarian.?8 After 
the battle of Naseby in 1645 the royalists were pur- 
sued as far as Great Glen, where the pursuit was 
checked by a small body of royalist horse under the 
Earl of Lichfield.22 On the day after the battle the 
main parliamentary army marched to Great Glen, 
before attacking Leicester.3° 


GREAT GLEN 


MANOR. In 1086 GLEN (later GREAT GLEN or 
GLEN MAGNA) was held by Lovet and Alwin 
from Hugh de Grentemesnil, who held from the 
king. Lovet held 17 carucates and 2 bovates, with 
the mill and 30 a. of meadow, while Alwin held one 
carucate only.3! On the death without male heirs of 
Roger de Quency, Earl of Winchester, in 1264, it was 
found that he was the chief lord of Great Glen,3? and 
it is probable that, like many other Leicestershire 
manors, Glen passed from the son of Hugh de 
Grentemesnil, Ivo, to the earls of Leicester, and 
from them to their heirs, the earls of Winchester. 
After 1264 the manor passed to Roger’s daughter 
and co-heir Ellen and her husband Alan la Zouche, 
who was already holding Glen as under-tenant of 
the Earl of Winchester.33 Glen at this time seems to 
have been considered as a member of the rather re- 
mote manor of Ashby-de-la-Zouch.34 After the death 
of Alan la Zouche, grandson of the Alan previously 
mentioned, in 1314, the descent of the manor was 
disputed. Alan’s immediate heirs were his two 
daughters, and in 1315 it was ordered that Glen 
should be handed over to the younger of them, 
Maud, and her husband Robert de Holand.35 'The 
manor was, however, also claimed by William la 
Zouche of Richard’s Castle (Herefs.), who alleged 
that the reversion had been settled on him in fee.3® 
In 1323, after Holand had temporarily forfeited his 
lands for rebellion,37 it was stated that he had dis- 
trained the tenants of the manor to do fealty to him, 
but that they had continued to do service to William 
la Zouche.3* William’s son Alan was still claiming 


27 See p. 108. 

28 Acts & Ords. of Interr. ed. Firth and Rait, i. 50, 92. 

29 R. Symonds, Diary of Marches of Royal Army (Camd. 
Soc. 1859), 193. 

30 ae Sprigg, England’s Recovery (1854), 51. 

V.C.H. Leics. i. 317. 
32 Cal. Ing. p.m. 1, p. 257. 
33 Tbid.; ibid. v, p. see Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 


327 

34 "Cal. Close 1318-23, 654; Cal. Ing. Mise. ii, p. 148; 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 298-9. 

35 Cal. Close, 1313- 18, 154. 

36 Tbid. 1318-23, 654. 

37 Rot. Parl. i. 394, 400. 

38 Cal. Close, 1318-23, 654. 
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Glen in 1342,39 but Robert de Holand at his death 
was able to transmit the manor to his son, another 
Robert,*° from whom it eventually descended to 
Maud, the younger Robert’s granddaughter, and 
her husband John Lovel.4! 

Under these tenants-in-chief the Martell family 
were under-tenants in the 13th century. Eudo Mar- 
tell possessed land at Glen about 1220,4 and in 
1265 William Martell, who had inherited land at 
Glen from his father Ivo,#3 was said to possess 7 
virgates in demesne and 14 in villeinage there.4+ 
Robert Martell was still holding land at Glen in 
1279,45 but subsequently the male line of the Martell 
family seems to have died out. In 1314 Glen was 
being held by John and Peter, sons of one Reynold.*® 
Nothing further is known about the share of Glen 
obtained by John, but Peter certainly held his por- 
tion in right of his wife Ela,47 who may have been 
an heiress of the Martell family. From Peter and Ela 
the holding descended to their son Roger, who was 
known as Roger Martel; his holding at Glen was 
referred to as a manor in 1333.8 Roger’s son Henry 
in turn inherited the manor,‘9 and at his death in 
1352 was holding it from Robert de Holand.5° 
Henry’s two elder sons Alan and Thomas each in- 
herited the manor in turn, but both died without 
issues! and the manor passed to their brother John, 
and after his death to his daughter Elizabeth, wife 
of John Bonville.s? John Bonville died in 1396 in 
possession, jointly with his wife, of the manor, held 
of John, Lord Lovel.53 Bonville’s heir was his son 
William.5+ Elizabeth Bonville married secondly 
Richard Stuckley,55 who was holding the manor in 
1421.56 Presumably Elizabeth held the manor in 
dower after Bonville’s death. Some attempt seems to 
have been made to settle the manor on the issue of 
Elizabeth’s marriage with Stuckley,57 but this was 
unsuccessful and in 1421 William Bonville regained 
possession.5® William, at his death in 1461, was 
succeeded by his great-granddaughter Cicely, who 
was married to Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset.59 
Eventually the manor descended to Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, the marquess’s grandson, and it 
fell to the Crown when the duke was attainted in 
1554.°° The manor was still in the queen’s hands 
in 1579,°! but at some unknown date it was granted 
away, and by about 1606 it had been acquired by a 
Mr. Gilbert.®? Gilbert sold the manor, before 1619, 
to George Neale.®3 In 1633 Neale settled the manor 
on his niece Frances and her husband William 
Hewett, with reversion to their son Neale Hewett.® 
On the death of Neale Hewett’s descendant William 
Hewett in 1766, Great Glen manor was inherited 
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52 Tbid. 301. 
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by his grand-niece Dorothea, wife of Sir George 
Robinson, whose family possessed it until it was 
sold in 1838 or 1839 to Charles William Packe, of 
Prestwold. In 1956 the owner was Col. E. C. Packe, 66 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were in 
Great Glen 20 socmen, 14 villeins, 6 bordars, and 
2 serfs with 3 bondwomen. On the lord’s demesne 
were 3 ploughs, while the tenants had six. There 
were 30a. of meadow. The main holding of 17 
carucates and 2 bovates was estimated to be worth 
£6, while a smaller holding of one carucate was 
valued at 5s.°7 In 1279 there were 24 carucates in 
demesne in the Martell fee, and 84 carucates in 
villeinage; there were also 5 free tenants each hold- 
ing a virgate, and one holding half a virgate.°8 This 
represents a considerable reduction in the number of 
free landholders as compared with 1086, if the 20 
socmen enumerated in Domesday Book can be con- 
sidered as roughly equivalent to the later free 
tenants. ‘The small ratio which the demesne bore to 
the land in villeinage suggests that the villein’s 
labour services on the demesne may have been rela- 
tively light. An inquisition taken in 1352 shows that 
a triennial system for the rotation of crops had been 
adopted, with one-third of the land lying fallow. 
A separate pasture, estimated in the same inquisition 
to be worth 6s. 8d., may have been inclosed.® 
In 1272 the lord of the manor was granted the 
right to hold a market at Glen on Mondays, and a 
yearly fair on the vigil of St. Cuthbert’s Day, the 
day itself, and the morrow.7° In 1348 a new royal 
charter fixed Friday as market day and the vigil 
day and morrow of St. Philip and St. James as the 
period for the fair.7! Neither the market nor the fair 
survived, apparently, in 1792.72 
Of the 22 taxpayers in Great Glen in 1381, the 
most heavily taxed were Nicholas Waleys and his 
wife Isabel, who paid 5s. Nicholas was described as 
a ‘franklyn’ and was presumably a substantial free- 
holder. There were in addition 5 married couples, 
who are described as ‘holders of land’, and 6 male 
and 2 female ‘servants’. John de Newton, a shepherd, 
is the only person whose exact occupation is given. 
As the landholders were only taxed at 1s. a head, the 
average contribution for the whole population, they 
were probably no more than small free tenants.73 
In the Tudor period the manor changed hands 
several times after the attainder of its lord, the Duke 
of Suffolk, in 1554, and the possessions of religious 
houses and guilds, to which a grant of property in 
Glen had been made as late as 1495,74 were sold by 
the Crown.75 It may have been at this time that the 
57 Cal. Close, 1413-19, 132; Feud. Aids, iii. 123. 
58 Farnham, Leics. Notes, 11. 303. 
59 Cal. Pat. 1461-67, 108; Complete Peerage, ii. 219. 
60 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 304. 
61 bid. 
62 Nichols, Leics. i, p. CXxxil. 
63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 305-6. 
64 Tbid. 308. 
65 Nichols, Leics. ii. 576. 
66 Ex inf. Col. E. C. Packe. 
67 V.C.H. Leics. i. 317. 
68 Nichols, Leics. 1, p. cxx. 
69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 299. 
70 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 184. 
71 Tbid. 1341-1417, 72. 
72 Tst Rep. on Market Rights [C. 5550], p 
(1888), liii. 
73 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 300-1. 
74 Cal. Pat. 1494-1509, 64. 75 Ibid. 1555-7, 192. 
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manor-house ceased to exist. It had apparently dis- 
appeared by 1619,7° and its site is unknown. There 
is no evidence of any inclosure in the township at 
this time, and in the 17th century, apart from the 
open fields and common pastures, areas of heathland 
still existed.77 

The village fields were inclosed in accordance 
with two Acts, one of 1758 for the North End fields 
and one of 1759 for the South End fields.7® It is not 
clear why there were two separate Acts, which must 
have added considerably to the expense. ‘The initia- 
tive in presenting petitions for both Acts was taken 
by William Hewett, lord of the manor and impro- 
priator of the great tithes, Caleb Robinson, the vicar, 
and a number of other landowners, of whom George 
Cooper, Green Hodgkin, and Robert Haymes were 
the most important. Hewett owned more than one- 
sixth of the North End fields, and more than one- 
quarter of the South End fields.7? George Cooper 
was allotted by the awards more than 130 a. in the 
South End fields and 21 a. in the North End fields; 
Hodgkin received 44 a. in the South End and 148 a. 
in the North End fields. The smallest proprietor 
amongst those supporting the petitions was John 
Linthwait, who received 27 a. in the North End 
fields.8° Opposition to both Acts came largely from 
those who possessed only a few acres. Among the 
opponents was Christian Cooper, who possessed 
1? yardland*! and was awarded 28 a.8? The other 
13 opponents of the North End inclosure possessed 
only 1? yardland between them.*® The 7 opponents 
of the South End inclosure possessed a total of 3 
yardlands.§+ The total area inclosed in the North 
End fields was 1,040 a., and in the South End fields, 
931 a. In the South End fields William Hewett, as 
impropriator, obtained in commutation of tithes 
117 a. and a further 7 a. in lieu of the ‘tithe pieces’ 
possessed by him. In the North End fields he ob- 
tained as tithe impropriator 134 a. As lord of the 
manor Hewett was awarded 242 a. in the South End 
fields and 185 a. in the North End fields. In com- 
pensation for the minor tithes, for two customary 
payments known as garden penny and smoke penny, 
and for Easter offerings, the vicar obtained under 
each of the two Acts a yearly rent of {16,85 which 
was to be levied from all lands save those allotted 
to the vicar and impropriator. The total cost of the 
South End inclosure was £680 8s., and of the North 
End inclosure, £534 18s. 64.86 

Many of those affected by inclosure for long con- 
tinued to work holdings apparently too small to be 
economic; in 1775 the freeholders at Great Glen 
included David Grant, Thomas Terry, and James 
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Wright, ®7 all three of whom obtained less than 10 a. 
under the inclosure awards. The small-holders may 
have engaged in domestic industry, particularly 
framework-knitting, which was widespread in Great 
Glen during the early 19th century. In 1831, and 
again in 1846, it was stated that the population of 
Great Glen consisted mostly of framework-knitters, 88 
while in 1830 a framework-knitter was in possession 
of a freehold house and land, as were two wool- 
combers.89 In 1958, however, there were no fac- 
tories in Great Glen. 

A mill was stated in 1086 to render 3s. yearly.%° 
In 1265 there was a watermill in Glen worth 15 
marks yearly,°! and in 1352 a windmill there was 
valued at one mark yearly.°2 A watermill is men- 
tioned again in 1521,93 and a windmill in 1563.94 At 
the time of the inclosure the owners of the water- 
mill at Glen were granted the right to spread the 
scourings from the mill pool over certain land 
allotted to William Hewett.95 The watermill, east 
of the village, still existed in 1885,9° but by 1958 the 
mill-house had become a private house.97 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Great Glen in 
1802-3 kept a workhouse in which 14 persons were 
relieved, and 48 adults and 43 children received out- 
door relief.98 ‘There are surviving accounts of over- 
seers (1785-1884, with gaps) and constables (1806- 
18).99 In 1802-3, 427 vagrants received relief.! In 
1836 Great Glen with Great Stretton was included 
in Billesdon Union.? The accounts of the surveyors 
of the highways have survived for the years 1779- 
1804, 1850-3, and 1854-7,3 and of the church- 
wardens from 1783 to 1919.4 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 6 councillors;5 it had the same 
composition in 1958.° 


CHURCH. In 1140, Ralph Butler (pincerna) 
granted the church of Great Glen to Alcester Abbey 
(Warws.),”? which retained the patronage until the 
15th century. About 1220 it was stated that an 
annual pension of 2 marks was paid to the Abbot of 
Alcester by the rector. There was at that time also 
a vicar, who paid a pension of 6 marks to the rector 
but retained the remainder of the revenues.’ Prob- 
ably by grant of an early Earl of Leicester,? the 
Norman abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) received two- 
thirds of the tithes of Eudo Martell’s demesne in 
Great Glen.'° In 1238 or 1239 a new rector was 
instituted by Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
under the authority of papal letters,!! but in the 
following year the rector was removed by the decree 
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of papal judges delegate and, after an inquest had 
been held by the Archdeacon of Leicester, a new 
rector was presented by the Abbot of Alcester.’ 
The displaced rector renounced his rights in re- 
turn for a pension of 12 marks a year.!3 No further 
details are available about this incident, which 
was probably connected with Grosseteste’s strug- 
gle to secure better clergy for the churches under 
monastic patronage by closer episcopal control. 
A later bishop, Richard Gravesend, was largely suc- 
cessful in the contest so far as concerned Great 
Glen. In 1266 he ordained a vicarage there: Alcester 
Abbey was to have the tithes of corn and hay in 
Great Glen, and was to sustain the ordinary burdens 
of the church, including an annual payment of half 
a mark to the archdeacon; the vicar, to be presented 
by the abbey on the nomination of the bishop, was 
to have a house, all the glebe in Great Glen and 
Great Stretton, the tithes of corn and hay in Great 
Stretton, all offerings, and all other tithes.!4 In 1278 
Alcester Abbey, in a letter undertaking to observe 
the conditions laid down by Bishop Gravesend, 
agreed that if the value of their tithes of corn and 
hay was found to exceed 20 marks in average years, 
the excess should be handed over for the vicar’s use.'5 
There is evidence that Gravesend’s regulations for 
the presentation of the vicars were in fact carried 
out.'© Little change can have been caused at Great 
Glen by the control exercised over Alcester by 
Evesham Abbey from 1465 onwards, though from 
that date Evesham Abbey acted as patron.17 

At the Dissolution the rights of Evesham Abbey 
passed to the Crown, though in 1544 the presenta- 
tion was made by Richard Schiplowe, of Norton 
near Evesham, by virtue of a grant made by the 
abbey before the Dissolution.!8 When the next 
vacancy arose, in 1546, the Crown presented,!9 and 
in May 1550 Glen rectory was sold to Thomas 
Reve, Henry Herdson, and John Johnson, three 
Londoners who were prominant speculators in 
monastic property.2° It was bought by Erasmus 
Smith of Somerby at some time before 1557, in 
which year he presented a new vicar.2! From 
Erasmus Smith the advowson passed to George 
Neale, who was patron in 1625,?2 and subsequently 
descended with the manor.?3 In 1951 the patron was 
Colne spacke:t 

The net annual value of the rectory in 1254 was 
13 marks, and in 1291, 17 marks.*5 There is little 
evidence on the later value of the rectory until the 
16th century, when it came into lay hands.2° The 
lay impropriator at the time of the inclosure of the 
open fields (1758-9) received 258 a. in compensation 
for the great tithes. The gross annual value of the 
vicarage was {11 18s. 2d. in 1266, £8 in 1291, and 
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£12 14S. in 1535.27 At the time of inclosure (1758-9) 
the vicar was compensated for the loss of small 
tithes by an annual rent-charge of £16. The vicarage 
was valued at {280 a year in 1877 and {£400 in 
1936.78 

In 1546 two Londoners purchased from the Crown 
a small toft which had hitherto supplied an annual 
revenue of 6d. for the maintenance of a lamp in Glen 
church.?9 

The church of ST. CUTHBERT stands near the 
main Leicester to Market Harborough road at the 
north-east corner of the village. It consists of a 
chancel with a small north vestry, nave, north aisle, 
south porch, and west tower. It was almost entirely 
rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, in 1876. 

The modern vestry contains two carved stones 
thought to be of pre-Conquest date, one perhaps of 
the 8th century.3° There is another fragment in the 
external wall of the north aisle near the doorway. 
Built into the south wall inside the porch is the 
‘Kobia’ stone, so called because of the few letters 
of an inscription which can be traced upon it. The 
circular font, for part of the 19th century abandoned 
in a neighbouring garden,3! is probably of the 12th 
century and there are fragments of original 12th- 
century masonry in the reconstructed south door- 
way. In other respects the medieval church, which 
survived until 1876, appears to have been mainly of 
the late 13th and early 14th centuries. The tower is 
of four stages with a Geometrical west window at the 
lowest stage and forking tracery to the belfry lights. 
Until c. 1760 it was surmounted by a spire.3? Small 
openings to light the ringing chamber are probably 
18th-century insertions. The clock dates from 1847.33 
The late-13th-century north arcade of four bays has 
been preserved intact. The composite piers have 
four half-round shafts with bold fillets and double- 
roll bases and the pointed arches of two chamfered 
orders rest on moulded capitals. In the easternmost 
spandril is a rood-loft opening. The north aisle con- 
tains an original piscina in its east wall. Heraldic 
glass in a north-east window was still in existence 
at the end of the 18th century and was then thaught 
to date from the time of Henry III.34 

The south wall of the nave previously contained 
two large 14th-century windows, the jambs of which 
have been preserved. The former nave roof was of 
low pitch and at some period, perhaps after the 
Reformation, small square-headed windows had 
been inserted below the eaves. The chancel had a 
square-headed east window, probably of the 16th 
century or later. All these features were swept away 
in 1876. 

Visitations in 162035 and 16392° revealed the need 
for repairs to the fabric and changes in the seating 
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arrangements. Towards the end of the 18th century 
the interior was in very bad condition.37 A visitor to 
the church described the walls as ‘green from 
copious streams of water’ and broken benches were 
said to ‘lie in all directions, richly adorned with the 
labours of spiders’.38 A general refitting of the in- 
terior appears to have taken place in 1813, described 
60 years later as ‘ignorant carpentering and mutila- 
tion’.39 In 1832 the chancel had recently been re- 
paired by the patron and in general the mid-19th- 
century reports on the fabric were satisfactory.4° A 
drawing of 18754! shows that the church was fitted 
with box pews and a three-decker pulpit, while the 
low plaster ceilings to the nave and chancel were 
divided by an elliptical arch carrying the royal 
arms. 

The rebuilding of 1876, largely inspired by H. L. 
Dodds, vicar, cost approximately £3,000, the re- 
quired sum being made up by Charles Packe.42 The 
architects were Carpenter and Ingelow of London. 
The tower and the north arcade were left in position 
and the north aisle was reconstructed on its old 
foundations, using some of the original masonry. 
The rest of the church was rebuilt, the walls being 
of granite and the style Decorated. A vestry was 
added on the north side of the chancel. The floors 
were lowered, the roofs raised, the tower arch was 
opened up, a gallery was removed, and a parapet 
was added to the tower. An organ was installed and 
the interior of the church was refitted, chairs being 
provided to take the place of pews. During the work 
traces of damage by burning were discovered, but 
the date of the fire is unknown. In 1909 a new organ 
was installed.43 The oak chancel fittings and the 
tower screen were given as a memorial of the Second 
World War.4+ 

There were formerly numerous inscribed floor 
slabs dating from the 18th century.45 Many of them 
were taken up and used to pave the tower in 1876. 
Mural tablets now in the church include those to 
members of the Haymes family (1819-72), to 
Charles Packe of Stretton Hall (d. 1896), to Elizabeth 
H. Rowley of Glen House (d. 1917), and to mem- 
bers of the Walker family of Glen Hall (1910-25). 
Memorial glass in the east windows of the chancel 
and aisle were given in memory of members of the 
Walker family in 1910 and 1926 and of the extension 
to the churchyard in 1922. There are six bells: (i) 
1909, in memory of the Revd. W. J. Packe; (ii), (iv), 
and (v) 1785, by Edward Arnold of Leicester and 
St. Neots; (ili) 1625; (vi) recast with (ii) in 1898, 
undated but thought to have been by John of Staf- 
ford of Leicester c. 1340. The original five bells 
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were re-hung in 1898.4° The church plate includes 
a silver chalice, paten, and flagon of 1760, purchased 
with a bequest by Anne Hewett who died in that 
year. There are also silver dishes of 1826 and 1845, 
the latter presented by Robert Haymes in 1846, and 
a silver chalice given in 1876 by friends of the Revd. 
H. L. Dodds. With the plate is a large silver loving 
cup of 1835, inscribed and presented by Dodds in 
1859 for use at the feast of the dedication.47 The 
registers begin in 1687 and are complete.4® 


GREAT GLEN 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1712 10-12 Presby- 
terians, 3 Anabaptists, and 3 Quakers were reported 
in Great Glen and Great Stretton.49 In 1714, 1716, 
1717, 1718, 1719, and 1726 six different houses in 
Great Glen were licensed as meeting-houses for 
dissenters.5° The Wesleyans built a chapel here in 
1827 which still stands. A larger Methodist chapel 
was erected in 1879.5! 


SCHOOLS. In 1636 an Oxford graduate made his 
subscription as a schoolmaster at Great Glen and 
his school later sent 2 boys to Cambridge.5? The next 
private schools of which evidence has survived were 
reported in 1833.53 Three infant schools (21 chil- 
dren), a day school (40 children), and a boarding 
school (15 children) were running in the early 19th 
century. The boarding school belonged to William 
Edgley.54 

Great Glen Church School was erected in 1846 
by the lord of the manor, C. W. Packe of Prestwold 
Hall. It was under inspection by 1862,55 though it 
does not seem to have received grants in 1870 and 
1871.56 The total number in attendance in 1910 was 
108.57 ‘The school was confined to juniors in 1931, 
the seniors going to Oadby.58 Seventy juniors were 
attending the school in 1933.59 In 1947 the school 
accepted ‘controlled’ status under the local authority, 
and in 1957 the attendance of juniors and infants 
was 128.°° 

The Wesleyan chapel in the middle of the r9th 
century ran a day school for girls at Great Glen 
which appears to have been supported by Mrs. 
C. W. Packe.®! Glen Preparatory School for girls 
in Glen Manor was opened in September 1957 by 
the staff of a school evacuated from Egypt at the 
time of the Suez crisis.® 


CHARITIES. The Town Lands Charity was estab- 
lished before 1666 with a gift of land, the rents from 
which were to be used for the repair of the parish 
church, roads, and bridges, and for the relief of the 
poor. Its endowment of 16a. was created by an 


51 Inscriptions on buildings. 

52 Brit. Fnl. Educ. Studies, iii. 52, 56. 

53 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 485. 

54 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 501; Melville, Dir. Leics. 
(1854), 196. 

55 Rep. of Educ. Citee. of Counc. 1862 [3007], p. 549, 
H.C. (1862), xlii. 

56 Ibid. 7870-1 [C. 406], p. 498, H.C. (1871), xxii; 
1871-2 [C. 601], p. 294, H.C. (1872), xxii; 1872-3 
[C. 812], p. 447, H.C. (1873), xxiv. 

57 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

58 Tbid. 11 Nov. 1931. 

59 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 


1933. 

60 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 18 Apr. 1947; ex inf. Co. 
Educ. Offices. 

61 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 500; Kelly’s P.O. Dir. Leics. 


(1855), 38. 
62 Ex inf. the Revd. C. Taylor. 
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allotment made under the inclosure Act of 1759.63 
William Hewett, by will proved in 1766, left £100 
to be invested for the benefit of poor apprentices in 
Great Glen.*+ Catherine Haymes at an unknown 
date before 1786 bequeathed {50 to be invested and 
the profits distributed among poor widows of the 
parish.°5 By a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 
dated 1875, these three charities were amalgamated 
and their revenue divided into four parts: Church 
branch, Town branch, Poor branch, and Appren- 
tices’ branch. The rents of the town lands were to 
be divided equally among the first three branches; 
Haymes’s charity revenue was added to the Poor 
branch; and Hewett’s constituted the sole revenue 
of the Apprentices’ branch.°° This Scheme, although 
slightly altered by later Schemes of the Com- 
missioners in 1911 and 1919, was still in force in 
1957.°7 

In 1871 Thomas Crick established an almshouse, 
Crick’s Retreat, in memory of his wife Elizabeth and 
his son John Throne Crick. The building consists 
of a single block of ro houses about half a mile out- 
side Great Glen on the road to Oadby. Free residence 
was to be provided for relatives of the founder and 


aged inhabitants of Great Glen, but in 1957 all the 
houses were let for small rents. The founder’s en- 
dowment of land was regulated by a Charity Com- 
missioners’ Scheme of 1930, altered in 1950.°8 In 
1957 each resident still received certain weekly 
allowances which were supplied by the rents of two 
farms at Gilmorton.®? ' 

In 1876 H. L. Dodds, Vicar of Great Glen 1855- 
86, gave £200 stock and £42 cash to be realized and 
invested in land. Two-thirds of the income from 
this endowment was to be applied for the benefit of 
members of the church choir. The remaining third 
was to be given to young mothers who were church- 
women, on the birth of a first child. In 1890 the 
greater part of the stock then held was sold and land 
in Church Lane Close bought with the proceeds. 
Rent was allowed to accumulate and then invested, 
and in 1932 the trustees held £186 stock, worth £6 
yearly, as well as the land.”° In 1957 the income of 
the charity was {10 Ios.7! 

Two gifts to the parish reported in 1786 had been 
lost by 1837. Joan (d. 1665), the widow of Sir 
Richard Halford, left £40 for the distribution of 
bread, and Bridget Allen £50 for the use of the poor.72 


GREAT STRETTON 


Great Stretton lies five miles south-east of 
Leicester on the Gartree road. For ecclesiastical 
purposes, it has remained a chapelry of Great Glen 
parish but it has been independent for civil purposes 
since the late 18th century at least. Its area was 
703 a., of which 8 a. were transferred to Oadby U.D. 
in 1936.73 

The village, which has disappeared, stood in the 
fields to the south of the Gartree road, and to the 
south and south-east of the parish church, which 
remains an isolated building. The parish contains 
Stretton Hall on its southern boundary and only two 
farm-houses, Cotterill Farm on its northern boun- 
dary and Harris’s Farm by the side of the Gartree 
road and opposite the church.74 Before the Second 
World War there was another farm-house, Stretton 
Lodge, but this was demolished to allow the con- 
struction of Stoughton Aerodrome (Leicester East) 
in 1942 when about 180 a. of the parish were in- 
cluded; this involved closing the road from Great 
Stretton to Houghton Lodge. The village was never 
large. There were 21 taxpayers in 1381.75 It con- 
tained 15 households in 1563, but only 5 in 1670. 
There were 14 communicants in 1676. The total 
population in the 19th century ranged between 17 
in 1821 and 42 in 1861. The population in 1931 was 
56. Since 1932 the population has been affected by 
the use of Stretton Hall as a hospital (see below). 
The population of 231 in 1951 included over 100 
patients at the hall and a few dozen soldiers on the 
airfield.7® 

The land consists largely of boulder clay with 


63 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 228-9. 
Ibid. 


65 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), pp. 22-23. 

66 Char. Com. files, G.191, 90270. 

67 Ex inf. the Revd. C. Taylor. 

68 Char. Com. files, 107758. 

69 Local inf. 

70 Char. Com. files, 67792, unreported charities xci, 


71 Ex inf, the Revd. C. Taylor. 


small patches of glacial sands and gravels, and is 
almost entirely devoted to pasture. Several fields in 
the parish are attached to farms in other parishes 
(e.g. Houghton Lodge and Little Stretton Manor) 
and many are farmed as part of the estate of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society Ltd., which succeeded 
to the Powys—Keck estate in 1919.77 There are 
fairly extensive tracts of Lower Lias clays along the 
River Sence which forms the eastern boundary of 
the parish, and a certain amount of alluvium in the 
valley bottom where the medieval meadows lay. 
Most of the parish lies between 350 and 400 ft. 
above sea-level, in undulating country. 

Harris’s Farm was probably built in 180378 and 
Cotterill Farm is still later in date. Stretton Hall 
stands in a small park in which the trees are said to 
have been planted by William Hewett (d. 1766) in 
imitation of St. Peter’s colonnade at Rome.79 The 
house has been much altered at various dates. The 
oldest part consists of a rectangular structure of 
reddish-purple brick with moulded stone architraves 
to the windows. It is of two stories and attics, having 
long fronts facing east and west and a double gable 
at each end. It was probably built by George Hewett 
who died in 1690 and was buried in the parish 
church.8° The Hewetts were not ‘resident in the 
parish in 1670,8! although they had an extensive 
property here, so that the house is likely to have been 
started between 1670 and 1690. The principal front, 
facing east, was evidently remodelled and raised to 
three stories at a slightly later date. It is of a uni- 
form red brick with a heavy modillion cornice and is 


72 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 229; Nichols, Leics. i 
(Charities), pp. 22-23. 

73 Census, 1931. 

74 See T.L.A.S. xxxii. 42-43. 

75 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 164. 

76 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 170, 188, 199. 

77 See p. 328. 

78 Date scratched on brickwork. 

79 Nichols, Leics. ii. 581. 


80 See p. 112. 81 E 179/240/279. 
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surmounted by a central stone pediment in which are 
the arms of Hewett impaling Jesson. This suggests 
that it was built by George Hewett (1664-1714), 
nephew of the earlier George, whose wife was Pene- 
lope, daughter of Sir William Jesson.’? He apparently 
moved to Great Stretton after his uncle’s death in 
1690.83 The date 1715 scratched on the brickwork 
near the doorway may indicate that the rebuilding 
was undertaken late in his life and completed after 
he died. Two boldly projecting bays have been 
added to the front, possibly in the early 19th century 
when much of the interior was refitted. The house 
was considerably enlarged in 1898 or 1899 by the 
Packe family.§+ It was sold by Col. E. C. Packe, to 
whom it had descended with the manor, to the 
Leicestershire County Council in 1930. In 1932 it 
was opened as a hospital by the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Joint Board for the Mentally Defective. 
Three wards have been added to the original house, 
two in 1937 and one about 1954. In 1948 the hospital 
came under the Ministry of Health and was run as 
part of Glenfrith Hospital (Anstey) under the 
Sheffield Hospital Board.§5 

There is a large moated area about 200 yds. 
south of the parish church. This consists of an 
island about 44 yds. in length from east to west and 
35 yds. in width from north to south, surrounded 
by a deep moat which is now dry. Between here and 
the church is a large pond which supplied the moat, 
and below the moat is a smaller pond which would 
drain it if required. Mr. 'Tailby, who visited the site 
in 1796 and reported on it to Nichols,’ surmised 
that this was where the chantry chapel founded by 
Robert de Stretton stood, but this is known to have 
been in the parish church (see below). The site 
appears to be that of a small medieval hall-house, 
possibly connected with the Strettons or Herricks, 
but there are no certain documentary references to 
it at any time, and no trace of any structural remains 
upon it. It may have been the capital messuage of 
which Henry Kebell died seised in 1571.87 The 
house no longer existed in 1670 when the hearth tax 
assessment was made. 


MANOR. In the Domesday Survey, in which Stret- 
ton is listed as belonging to the soke of Great Bow- 
den, it is stated that there were g carucates of arable 
land, and to a. of meadow in Stretton, all held by 
the king. ‘The Survey does not distinguish between 
Great and Little Stretton. Land in Stretton was 
held by Roger de Quency, Earl of Winchester, as 
part of the honor of Winchester, at his death in 
1264.89 Since the honor of Winchester was formed 
from lands formerly held by the earls of Leicester, 
it is probable that Stretton, after the death of Robert 
FitzParnell in 1204, passed to the earls of Winchester. 
After the death of Roger de Quency without male 


82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 581; G. E. C. Baronetage, i. 139. 

83 His will, dated 1714, describes him as ‘of Stretton’: 
L.R.O. Wills, 1714. His second and third children were 
baptized there in 1691: Nichols, Leics. ii. 581. 

84 Ex inf. Col. E. C. Packe. 

85 Ex inf. Glenfrith Hospital Offices. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 580. 

87 EF 150/157/94. 

88 7 .C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

89 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257. 

9° Close R. 1261-4, 407. 

91 Cal. Close, 1369-74, 274. 

92 Nichols, Leics. ii. 580. See p. 70. 

93 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257. 
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heirs the overlordship of Stretton was held for a time 
by his widow in dower,®° and subsequently passed 
first to the family of Ferrers of Groby,®! who were 
the heirs of Roger through his daughter Margaret, and 
then, again through an heiress, to Grey of Groby.% 

The information regarding the tenants in de- 
mesne of Great Stretton is less definite. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between the lands in 
Great Stretton and those in Little Stretton, but it 
seems that the lands of the honor of Winchester in 
Stretton constituted Great Stretton. In 1271 Stret- 
ton was held from Roger de Quency by William 
Burdett, but since Stretton was only part of the 4 
knights’ fees which Burdett held of the honor of 
Winchester, it is uncertain whether he was the 
tenant in demesne. In 1279 2 carucates in Stretton 
were held, as 7 knight’s fee, from the heirs of Roger 
de Quency by Thomas de Hendi, under whom 
again the land was held by 3 under-tenants,%+ so _ 
that by the late 13th century Stretton was sub- 
infeudated to a high degree. In the 14th and 15th 
centuries Great Stretton was held from Ferrers of 
Groby by the family of Zouche of Haringworth,°5 who 
were probably not the tenants in demesne at any 
time. In 1435 the manor of GREAT STRETTON 
was in the hands of Sir John Grey of Ingleby, who 
had obtained it through his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Roger Swillington.°° In 1500 Thomas Kebell 
died seised of 2 messuages and 44 virgates in Great 
Stretton, which were held of Lord Zouche of 
Haringworth by fealty, other services not being 
known.97 These lands descended to his great-grand- 
son Henry Kebell, who died in 1571.98 Henry Ke- 
bell left two daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret, 
who took the property into other families. Elizabeth 
married Anthony Colly of Glooston, and in 1587 
and 1590 the two were disposing of much, if not all, 
of this land.99 

The later descent of the manor is not clear, but 
part of it at least seems to have come to Sir Edward 
Heron, serjeant-at-law, and Roger Smith, of Somer- 
by, who were selling lands in Stretton in 1604-5.! 
The buyers were John and Bartholomew Fletcher, 
Robert Bale, Thomas Coleman, and John Waldram, 
the last being the largest purchaser. He bought 
property in Great and Little Stretton and Great 
Glen for £240 and sold it to Richard Halford in 1621 
forpen3a2zo4 

Great Stretton is described in 1611 as being held 
of the king, as of the honor of Winchester, by 
Bartholomew Fletcher, Robert Bale, and William 
Gamble.3 The property was divided between several 
owners during the 17th century. Some time in the 
century, possibly before 1645 when he presented to 
the living, the manor of Great Stretton was acquired 
by William Hewett, of Dunton Basset, in whose 
family it remained until 1766.4 The lordship then 


94 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxx. 

95 Cal. Close, 1369-74, 274; Nichols, Leics. ii. 580; cf. 
Warws. Feet of Fines, ii (Dugdale Soc. xv), 40. 

96 Cal. Close, 1435-41, 43; Nichols, Leics. ii. 580. 

97 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 310-14. Thomas 
Kebell’s will (25 June 1500) says that he had bought some 
lands in the two Strettons, and had also been given some 
in both places by Richard Hotoft, his cousin: P.C.C. 3 
Moone (1500); cf. C 3/42/89. 

98 E 150/157/94. 

99 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 171. libideent2. 

2 Ibid. ; the property was probably 2 farms totalling 1204. 
together with 2 cottages. 

3 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxxxii. 


4 Ibid. ii. 58r. 
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passed, through the heiress of the last William 
Hewett, to Sir George Robinson, Bt., from whose 
descendant it was purchased in 1838 or 1839 by 
Charles William Packe, M.P., of Prestwold.s The 
owner in 1956 was Col. E. C. Packe of Great Glen. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. As related above, Stret- 
ton formed one estate in 1086 and the early history 
of the two townships of Great and Little Stretton is 
closely intermingled from Domesday onwards. 
Whether there were two distinct settlements in 1086 
cannot be known with certainty, but it is clear that 
Great and Little Stretton became separate townships 
by the later 12th century. Great Stretton was 
attached to Great Glen as a chapelry, and Little 
Stretton to King’s Norton. Both Stretton churches 
show structural evidence of having been first erected 
c. 1150-75. Whether the two villages had only one 
set of open fields between them originally is also 
uncertain, but later evidence from glebe terriers 
(1674-90) suggests that this may have been so and 
that this arrangement may have persisted after the 
separation of the townships for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Part of the glebe of Great Stretton lay in the 
Nether Field of Little Stretton, and one of the open 
fields was called ‘Ming Field’, which the glebe 
terriers of Little Stretton? also refer to as ‘the 
mingled field’ or ‘Stock Field’. This suggests that 
one field at least was common to both parishes as 
late as the 17th century. 

Great Stretton is first referred to as such in 1275,8 
but in the early 14th century it was already the 
smaller of the two townships, paying 18s. 3d. to the 
15th in 1327 as against 24s. from Little Stretton. 
In 1332 the two villages paid 28s. and 38s. respec- 
tively ;° and in 1334 the assessments to the 15th were 
fixed at 29s. and 38s. respectively.'° In 1327 8 per- 
sons were assessed at Great Stretton; in 1332, Io. 
The slight increase in the 1334 assessment suggests 
that one or two taxpayers had evaded the assessment 
two years earlier. This gives a total of perhaps 12 
taxable households at this date. 

The Heyricks were the most important family 
resident in the village at this time. They were sub- 
stantial free tenants,!! possibly of Danish origin, 
their name being derived from the Danish personal 
name of Erik, which is also found in other Leicester- 
shire villages. They are first mentioned by name at 
Great Stretton in 1274,!2 when Richard Heirek is 
described as a clerk. He is similarly described in 
1309.3 In 1327 and 1332 the two Heyricks paid 
between them about one-third of the 15th for the 
whole village. Robert Heyrick, usually called Robert 
de Stretton (d. 1385), consecrated Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield in 1360, was a member of 


5 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 501; and ex inf. Col. E. C. 
Packe. 

6 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/649-52. 

7 Ibid. /487-91. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 164. 

9 Ibid. 166. 

10 Nichols, Leics. 1, p. xci. 

11 When Robert de Stretton endowed his chantry in 
Great Stretton in 1378 with 4 messuages and 8 virgates of 
land (also described as 198 a.), 4 virgates consisted of land 
held in free socage which probably represents the original 
holding of a Heyrick socman or an accumulation arising 
out of it. 

12 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 164. 

13 Ibid. 165. 

%4 Tbid. 168. 


this family and held a considerable estate in the 
parish. William Lawet occurs as ‘bailiff of the bishop’ 
in the poll tax of 1381.!* Another branch of the 
family continued to hold land in Great Stretton 
until the 15th century, but lived elsewhere. This 
branch is traditionally said to have moved to 
Houghton on the Hill during that century,!5 whence 
they founded the important family of Heyrick of 
Leicester in the early 16th century, and subse- 
quently Heyrick of Beaumanor. 

The poll tax assessment for 1381 lists 21 taxable 
persons at Great Stretton, each paying 1s. There 
were 8 married couples, each described as ‘holder 
of land at will’, and 5 others, one being the bishop’s 
bailiff, 2 the bishop’s servants, and 2 described 
simply as ‘servant’.1¢ This would suggest about 9 
or 10 households in the village at this date, but the 
return of 1381 is notoriously defective. In 1445 the 
assessment for the 15th was cut from 2gs. to 20s., 
reflecting a fall in taxable capacity (and probably in 
population) of nearly one-third. Little Stretton was 
similarly cut from 38s. to 26s.!7 but the surrounding 
villages were much less impoverished. The two 
Strettons stand out sharply in this respect. They 
may have been more severely struck by the suc- 
cessive outbreaks of plague, as they lay on a well- 
used traffic-route from the south-east into Leicester- 
shire and the risk of infection would have been 
correspondingly greater. 

The subsidy assessment of 1524 lists only 4 tax- 
payers at Great Stretton but this is obviously not 
a complete return.!8 In an undated muster list (c. 
1540) Great Stretton produced as many able-bodied 
men as Little Stretton (5 each), and each township 
was required to find horse and harness for one man.!9 
In 1563 the population of the chapelry of Great 
Stretton was returned as 15 households?° and an 
examination of the parish register (which begins in 
1585) suggests that this may have been an accurate 
figure, as 9 married couples were producing children 
between 1585 and 1605. 

The disappearance of the village long before 
Nichols’s day, when it consisted of only two farm- 
houses, besides the hall and the church,?! may be 
attributed to the early inclosure of its open fields 
and their conversion in large part to pastures for 
sheep and cattle. Curtis and others say that the in- 
closure took place in 1611, a statement for which no 
authority can be found other than a vague remark by 
Nichols.?? In fact, the process of inclosure and con- 
version has been a gradual and piecemeal one, ex- 
tending over some two hundred years. Thomas 
Kebell’s will (1500) mentions the ‘inclosures and 
approvements’ he had made on his property at 
Great Stretton.23 A glebe terrier of 168674 refers to 


15 Nichols, Leics. ii. 615; see p. 160. 

16 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 164. 

17 Nichols, Leics. i, p. Xci. 

18 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 170; there are no assess- 
ments on wages in this list, as there probably ought to 
have been. 

19 Tbid. 170. 

20 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166. 

21 Nichols, Leics. ii. 581. 

22 Cf, Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 167; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
581, states, after a statement relating to the year 1611, that 
the inclosure took place ‘about this time’. 

23 P.C.C. 3 Moone (1500). He left several hundred sheep 
and cattle in his large Leics. estates: Nichols, Leics. iii. 
271-2. 

24 Leic, City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/651. 
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a rate-tithe or modus of 48s. yearly ‘payable out of 
grounds in Great Stretton called Keeble Close and 
the meadows thereunto belonging’, which the tithe 
award of 184975 reveals as 1784 a. then belonging to 
Charles William Packe, and constituting the Stretton 
Hall estate. Thus there was a considerable inclosure 
for pasture in Great Stretton, amounting to some- 
thing under 178 a. (allowing for the meadows), be- 
fore the end of the 15th century. The inventory of 
John Marshall, a Great Stretton yeoman who died 
in 1541,2° shows that he, too, was a considerable 
grazier, with 20 kine, a bull, 10 young beasts, and 
200 sheep. He also had 34 a. under wheat, barley, 
and rye in one of the open fields, and 30 a. under 
peas and beans in the other. He may have rented 
some or all of the Kebell pastures at this date for 
his cattle and sheep; but he was also a substantial 
open-field farmer with something like 100 a. under 
arable. His inventory suggests, too, that Great Stret- 
ton was under a three-field system, possibly managed 
in common with Little Stretton. ‘Thomas Eyton (or 
Eaton), who died in 1547, was a smaller and more 
typical open-field farmer. His inventory?” shows no 
cattle except ‘the draught beasts’ and no sheep. His 
crops in the fields were 14 a. of wheat, 3 a. of rye, 
and 7 a. of barley, all in one field; and 12 a. of peas 
and beans in the other. He occupied a farm of 2 
virgates, one of the four farms with which the 
chantry (see below) had been endowed by Robert 
Stretton or Heyrick in the 14th century. He was a 
tenant at will, occupying from year to year at an 
annual rent of 23s. 4d.28 

The parish register shows that the population of 
Great Stretton was well-maintained until towards the 
middle of the 17th century. From 1585 to 1604 there 
were 27 baptisms, an average of 13-5 each decade; 
and in the decade 1625-34 there were still 13. The 
registers were badly kept after 1640 (with a complete 
gap between 1643 and 1661) and when they resume 
the population appears to have about halved. Be- 
tween 1690 and 1700 there were only 7 baptisms. 
The hearth tax assessment of 1670 shows that there 
were only 5 taxable houses at that date, with none 
exempt.2? The population was now only one-third 
of what it had been in 1563, and the major part of 
the decline had taken place after 1635. It is to the 
years between about 1640 and 1670 that we must 
probably attribute the completion of the inclosure 
of the open fields. The glebe terrier of 16743° shows 
that 11 a. of the glebe were then inclosed (including 
‘an old inclosure’) and only about 4% a. were still 
left in strips in the Ming Field and the Nether 
Field of Little Stretton. Of the portion still un- 
inclosed, part at least lay in Little Stretton, which 
was not inclosed until 1771, and fully one-half of 


25 L.R.O. Great Stretton Tithe Award, which also 
suggests that the Kebell estate in Great Stretton had come 
down through the Neales, Hewetts, and Robinsons, and 
that the Kebell inclosure had been of the demesne, leaving 
the village fields untouched for the time being. The in- 
closure may thus be identified as the present park of 
Stretton Hall. 

26 L.R.O. Wills 1541. John Marshall had been assessed 
‘on goods to the value of £17 in the subsidy of 1524, by 
far the highest assessment, the next being only £7’: 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 170. 

27 L..R.O. Wills 1547. 

28 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxx. 558-0, sale 
of chantry lands in 1548 when the farm was occupied by 
Thomas Eyton’s widow. Since the virgate at Great Stretton 
amounted to about 25 a. the Eyton farm was about 50 a. in 
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this, too, was in ley. Thus the inclosure and con- 
version from arable to pasture at Great Stretton was 
virtually completed by 1670, but the inventory of 
John Bellamy, husbandman, made in 1679,3' shows 
that some arable was still preserved. The greater 
part of his wealth lay in his horses, sheep, and cattle 
(£113 Ios.), but his crops were not inconsiderable, 
the hay, peas, wheat, barley, and oats being worth 
£37 tos. in all. 

Great Stretton continued to dwindle throughout 
the 18th century; from 4 or 5 farms in 1670 it was all 
engrossed into two. By 1801 the parish contained 
only the hall and 2 tenant-farming households, a total 
of 22 persons. In 1821 the population had fallen to 
17, but it rose again thereafter to reach a maximum 
of 42 in 1861. Probably as a result of this temporary 
increase, the church, which had fallen almost into 
ruins, was rebuilt in 1838 (see below). The increase 
may have been connected with a temporary expan- 
sion of the arable area. The tithe award of 1849 
shows that 76 per cent. of the land of the parish was 
under pasture and only 20 per cent. arable. George 
Anthony Legh Keck, of Stoughton Grange, then 
owned 344a. in Great Stretton; Charles William 
Packe, lord of the manor, 180a.; the trustees of 
Alderman Newton’s Charity, Leicester, 120 a.; the 
trustees of James Morpott, 17a.; and the glebe 
amounted to 214.32 The tithes of Great Stretton 
belonged to the Vicar of Great Glen and were com- 
muted for a gross rent-charge of £116 7s. 3d. After 
1861 the population of Great Stretton fell again as 
more arable was re-converted to pasture, particularly 
during the agricultural depression of the eighties 
and nineties, and an arable field became a rare sight.33 
In the First and Second World Wars much pasture 
was again broken up for arable, but the population 
of the parish was only 56 in 1931.34 


GREAT GLEN 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Great Stretton, 
though part of the parish of Great Glen, appears to 
have been administering its own poor law by the 
late 18th century, and possibly earlier. In 1802-3 
1 child received out-relief.35 After 1836, with Great 
Glen, Great Stretton was in Billesdon Union.3°® 


CHURCH. It was stated c. 122037 that the chapel 
of Great Stretton was served three days a week 
from the mother church of Great Glen,38 to which 
the chapel has ever since been subject. In 1266, 
when a vicarage was ordained at Great Glen, the 
tithes and glebe of Stretton chapel were assigned 
to the vicar.39 In 1283 the Abbot of Owston 
acknowledged Stretton chapel as the property of 
Alcester Abbey (Warws.), in return for an annual 
pension of 4os.4° The origin of Owston Abbey’s 


all. This record states that 4 virgates of the original Hey- 
rick endowment consisted of land held in free socage. 

29 E 179/240/279. 

30 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/649. 

31 T|.R.O. Inventories 1679, no. 55. 

32 L.R.O. Great Stretton Tithe Award. 

33 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 199. 

34 Local inf. 

35 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

36 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

37 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 265. 

38 See p. 105. 

39 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 146; the tithes and 
glebe of Gt. Stretton were valued at £142 8s. 2d. in 1826 
for the Vicar of Great Glen: see Leic. City Mun. Room, 
3 D.42/51/20. 40 Cal. Pat. 1343-5, 214. 
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rights in Great Stretton has not been discovered, but 
it may well be connected with the abbey’s patronage 
of King’s Norton church,*! to which Little Stretton 
was subject. 

In 1378 licence was granted to Robert de Stretton 
to alienate in mortmain lands and rents to the yearly 
value of {10 for the establishment of a chantry at 
Stretton where two clerks were to pray for the souls 
of Edward III and Edward, Prince of Wales.42 The 
chantry was endowed with lands in Stretton*} and 
established in the chapel of St. Giles.44 After the 
Dissolution the chantry lands were sold in 1548 for 
£138 13s. 4d. to William Gyes and Michael Pure- 
foy.*5 In a dispute c. 1555 it was stated that a mes- 
suage which formerly belonged to the chantry had 
passed to John Beaumont and from him to Mr. 
Stokes*® (perhaps Adrian Stokes, husband of the 
dowager Duchess of Suffolk).47 This messuage was 
part of the property in the tenure of John Gaylarde 
which was expressly excluded from the grant to 
Gyes and Purefoy.48 

In 1518 Robert Cowper of Great Stretton left 8d. 
for the repair of the high altar, and 4d. for the repair 
of ‘the altar of St. Nicholas within the said chapel’. 
This is the only known mention of this altar. In 1541 
John Marshall left 20s. to the chapel of Stretton, 
6s. 8d. to the repair of ‘the stone bridge in the high 
way’ (over the River Sence), and 2od. ‘to the stone 
cross that was lately cast down’.4? In 1526 ‘Thomas 
Eyton, churchwarden, reported that the roof of the 
church needed repair and also that the churchyard 
was not sufficiently enclosed.5° In 16195! and 1639 
seats, leads, windows, the churchyard fence, the 
font, and the communion table were the subject of 
unfavourable reports. In 1640 Walter Allen, church- 
warden, testified that the defects noted in 1639 had 
been made good. General repairs ordered in 1776 
and 1797 suggest that in the late 18th century the 
church was in a bad condition.53 In 1838 Archdeacon 
Bonney recorded that the body of the church had 
been rebuilt in that year and that he had not visited 
it before as it had been in a state of dilapidation. His 
visitation of 1842 gives a detailed account of the 
fabric, furniture, books, and churchyard.54 


The church of ST. GILES stands in a small 
churchyard in the fields to the south of the Gartree 
road. It consists of a low, battlemented western 
tower, a nave and chancel allof one piece, and asouth 
porch. It is largely built of a soft and badly weathered 
ironstone, with some limestone dressings in the 
tower and some old brickwork in the porch. The 
body of the church was rebuilt in 1838 and there are 
now few traces of older work. The inner south door- 
way has a fragment of 12th-century work round the 
head, and another fragment with chevron ornament 
is built into the south wall of the nave immediately 
east of the porch. The tower is original 14th-century 
work, probably repaired in the 17th century. The 
body of the medieval church, like the present one, 
consisted of a nave and chancel all of one piece, 
having two early-14th-century windows on the south 
side.55 Parts of these window-heads have been built 
into the new south wall and some slightly earlier 
plate tracery is incorporated in the north wall. The 
original north doorway, now blocked, is in position. 
The present windows, which are pointed and have 
small leaded panes of clear glass, date from 1838. 
The south porch was partly rebuilt in 1958. The 
church contains a good early-14th-century octagonal 
font, the panels carved with Decorated window 
tracery of various designs. The fittings, which in- 
clude turned altar rails, a two-decker pulpit, and 
plain box pews, are of 1838. There are no monu- 
ments except a floor slab to George Hewett of 
Great Stretton, who died 30 August, 1690. There 
is only one bell in the tower, cast in 1791 by Edward 
Arnold of Leicester and St. Neots.5® 

The registers begin in 1585 and are largely com- 
plete.57 The church plate is Victorian and was given 
by Lt.-Col. King, who resided at Stretton Hall in 
the middle decades of the 19th century.58 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 
SCHOOL. None known. 


CHARITIES. None known. 


GLOOSTON 


GLoosTON lies eleven miles south-east of Leices- 
ter and six miles north of Market Harborough. The 
parish, 973 a. in area, is over 2 miles long from Key- 
thorpe Lodge in the north to Langton Caudle in 
the south but is quite narrow from east to west, lying 
between two similarly long and narrow parishes, 
Stonton Wyville and Cranoe. The land is chiefly 
pasture, but a few mixed arable crops are grown on 
the heavy clay soil. Glooston Wood, which is about 
25a. in area, lies in the north part of the parish 


WIC IEL ILS, wl, Drip 

42 Cal. Pat. 1377-81, 106; the chantry certificate of 1545 
says, ‘founded . . . for one priest to sing mass and other 
divine service within a chapel called the chantry of Saint 
Giles’: Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxx. 490. 

43 Nichols, Leics. ii. 580. 

44 Cal. Pat. 1400-5, 331. 

45 Ibid. 1547-8, 300; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
XXX. 550. 46 Req. 2/20/32. 

47 Complete Peerage, iv. 421. 

48 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 300. 


where the land rises steeply towards Cranoe Lodge. 
A stream which rises just beyond the northern 
boundary of the parish runs southwards through the 
village and then south-westwards to Stonton Wy- 
ville. Crossburrow Hill, which is over 400 ft. high, 
is the principal feature of the southern part of the 
parish and belongs to the escarpment running east- 
wards to Cranoe. 

The houses of Glooston village are grouped 
round a cross-roads in the centre of the parish. The 


49 1L.R.O. Probate Records, Wills. 

50 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxv. 148. 

51 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 15. 

52 Tbid. /10, f. 2. 

53 Ibid. /21, p. 159; /22, p. 159. 

54 Tbid. 242’50/3, p. 111; /6, p. 273; /9, Pp. 35. 

55 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate xcviii. 

56 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 289. 

57 'The first register (1585-1810) was in 1957 in L.R.O. 
on permanent loan. 

58 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 209-10. 
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road from west to east follows the line of the Gartree 
road. To the west of the village it is a rough track- 
way to Shangton and to the east it forms the 
metalled road to Cranoe. South of the cross-roads 
a road leads to Stonton Wyville and Tur Langton. 
Its continuation northwards is a gated road to 
Goadby which runs by Glooston Lodge, an 18th- 
century brick building and the only isolated farm- 
house in the parish. A brick house on the east side 
of the Stonton road probably dates from the late 
17th century. It has an altered roof, but retains 
several stone-mullioned windows, a stone plinth, 
and a moulded string course. To the west of the 
cross-roads a short street leads uphill towards 
Glooston church and terminates in a small green. 
Beyond it the Gartree road becomes the trackway 
known as Andrews Lane. On the north side of the 
street is a continuous terrace of early-1gth-century 
stone cottages, the building of which may be 
associated with the sharp rise in population between 
1801 and 1831 (see below). West of this is an 18th- 
century brick farm-house with stone quoins. On the 
opposite side of the street a small and much altered 
cottage was probably originally timber-framed. One 
bay has been faced with stone and the other rebuilt 
in brick. Internally it retains central back-to-back 
open fire-places, one incorporating a baking oven. 
Next door is the Bluebell Inn, rebuilt c. 1930. It 
replaced a fully timber-framed building with a 
thatched roof, the panels between the framing being 
filled with mud walling and brickwork.! Glooston 
Rectory, standing east of the churchyard, is an 
altered house the core of which is built of stone and 
may date from the 17th century. The village hall, 
which faces the green, was built soon after the 
Second World War under the auspices of the Rural 
Community Council and is used also by the in- 
habitants of Stonton Wyville and Cranoe. The site 
was formerly occupied by a low thatched cottage, 
partly timber-framed, which was demolished c. 
1938.2 

"The recorded population in 1086 was 8.3 There 
were 37 taxpayers in 1381.4 There were 9 households 
in. 1563 and 23 in 1670. In 1603 there were 64 com- 
municants, and in 1676 62.5 There were about 25 
families in the early 18th century.° In 1801 the 
population was 129. There was an increase to 177 
in 1831, but thereafter a steady decline, and the 
population in 1951 was 64.7 

There is an overgrown moated site on the north 

side of the Gartree road just before the trackway 
enters the village from the west. In 1946 some 
diggings were made on the site of a Roman villa 
which stood on the eastern banks of the stream to the 
north-east of the cross-roads.° 


1 Ex inf. former licensee who helped to demolish it. 
2 Local inf. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. 11. 157. 

4 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 323. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 

6 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 277. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 188. 

8 T.L.A.S. xxviii. 47. 

9 V.C.H. Leics. i. 333. 

10 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 32. 

1 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 319, 326; the Duchy kept 
a bailiff in Glooston in the early 15th century: see Cal. Pat. 
1429-36, 193. . 

12 Nichols, Leics. 11. 584. 

13 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. I. viii. 5. 

4 Tbid. O. viii. 17. 


LEIC. V 


GLOOSTON 


MANOR. In 1086 GLOOSTON was held by Hugh 
de Grentemesnil from the Countess Judith.9 About 
1130 it was held by Richard Basset from the Earl of 
Leicester who inherited many of the countess’s 
Leicestershire holdings,'° and the overlordship 
descended through the earls of Leicester and Lan- 
caster and the dukes of Lancaster to the Duchy of 
Lancaster.!! For a short time in the 15th century the 
overlord was stated to be St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Leicester, but this seems incorrect.!2 A 15th-cen- 
tury rental of Glooston records the payment of 20d. 
as quit-rent to the Duchy.'3 In 1637 all the freehold 
land was said to be held from the Duchy. The 
Basset family of Drayton continued as mesne 
tenants until at least the middle of the 14th century.'5 

In the 13th century Glooston was held of the 
Bassets by members of the Harington family, one 
of whom may have been the William de Harington 
who was a knight or freeman of the honor of 
Leicester in 1209-10.!© Richard de Harington, who ~ 
in 1249 held 2 knight’s fee in Glooston, was granted 
free warren in his demesne there in 1257,!7 and the 
family held the manor until the beginning of the 
15th century. At Robert Harington’s death, some 
time between 1412 and 1422, the manor passed to 
his daughter Margaret, wife of Richard Braunce- 
path.!8 Their three sons, William, John, and Thomas, 
all inherited in turn, and, after Thomas’s death in 
1454,!9 his widow Elizabeth held the manor for her 
life. She married secondly William Isham, by whom 
she had ason Thomas. Various disputes arose over 
the manor during her life and after her death, 
caused by the claims of the several feoffees of 
Thomas Brauncepath and of certain relatives. In 
1474 the claimants were John Howell, son of 
Thomas Brauncepath’s sister Joan, who had been 
adjudged to be her brother’s heir,?° and John Coley 
or Colly, a distant cousin, descended from Joan, 
aunt of the last Robert Harington. Howell’s claim 
seems to have been dismissed with those of the 
various feoffees, represented by the families of 
Ashby and Fairfax, for in 1480 William Fairfax, in 
whom these claims were vested, granted the manor 
to Colly,?! whose descendants held it until 1632. In 
1587 Anthony Colly put the manor in trust to pay 
an annuity of £100 for 60 years to Randall Man- 
ning, a London skinner.”? By 1592 the payment had 
fallen into arrears, and Manning became technically 
possessed of the manor for the rest of the 60 years.?3 
By 1614 Colly was able to redeem it for {1,500.74 
In 1632 he sold it for £4,500 to Thomas, Lord Bru- 
denell, who already owned the neighbouring manors 
of Cranoe and Stonton Wyville.25 It has since des- 
cended in the Brudenell family. The owner in 1956 
was Mr. George Brudenell of Deene (Northants.).?° 


15 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 220; Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, 
p- 330; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 319. 
17 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 476. 
18 Farnham, Leics. Notes, 11. 323. 
19 C 139/157/21. 
Ibid. 


a 


21 Farnham, Leics. Notes, 11. 323. 

22 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. F. xxii. 1. 

23 Ibid. J. xxii. 4. 

24 Tbid. 12. 

25 Mary E. Finch, Five Northants. Families (Northants. 
Rec. Soc. xix), 163; Brudenell immediately mortgaged the 
manor to Colly for £2,650. 

26 For the descent, see Joan Wake, The Brudenells of 
Deene. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Hugh de Gren- 
temesnil’s holding in Glooston consisted of 3 
carucates of land. He had one plough in demesne, 
and 6 villeins and 2 bordars had two. There were 
4 a. of meadow, and woodland 1 furlong by 3 
furlongs in area. The value of the estate had risen 
from 3s. to 30s.27 In the early 13th century Henry de 
Harington procured a royal licence to assart 6 a. of 
waste.28 The manor was still assessed as 3 carucates 
in 1279, when John de Harington held 14 carucate 
in demesne, and 14 in villeinage.2? The village and 
its population remained small. Among the 37 tax- 
payers in 1381 were Robert Harington and his 
wife Agnes, and only g tenants at will, one free 
tenant, and 3 labourers.3° An undated rental of 
the 15th century mentions 12 tenants, and states 
that the manor was let for 24s. yearly. Underwood 
brought in 27s. and the total rents were then 
£29 15s. 8d.3! 

About half the parish was inclosed and laid down 
to pasture by the early 17th century. John Colly was 
said to have destroyed a farm-house in 1511 and 
converted its 20 a. It is not clear from the original 
presentment against him whether he had converted 
them to pasture or not, but by 1528 when his son 
Anthony was charged with inclosing, a jury declared 
that the messuage concerned was in good repair and 
its 20 a. re-converted from pasture to tillage. John 
Colly was also said to have inclosed for pasture in 
I511 2 carucates of arable and put down 2 ploughs, 
so that 12 people were deprived of their livelihood.32 
In 1527 a presentment was made to the manorial 
court at Cranoe to the effect that Edward Cowesby 
and Isabel his wife, John Colly’s widow, would not 
allow the tenants to have their common in 2 closes 
in Glooston fields, on either side of the land called 
Leicester Lane. The court ordered that each tenant 
should be allowed to have 70 sheep in the fields.33 
In 1535 the Brudenells were drawing £338 135. 4d. 
in rents from Glooston.3+ 

In 1637 the Brudenells owned 838 a. in Glooston. 
The manor-house was let to an Anthony Lightfoot 
with 502 a. of demesne. There were 6 free tenants, 
who held 284 a. of land, including a member of the 
Halford family of Welham with 245 a. The others 
all owned small pieces of land. An area of 79 a. was 
leased in small parcels: one of 65 a., two of 2 a., and 
the rest of under an acre. The common balks ac- 
counted for 7 a. Total rents were £340 2s. 4d. By 
this date the whole of the parish to the north of 
the road running through the village from Cranoe 
to the Gartree road was inclosed. In the far north of 
the parish were the Out Walks. Two small closes 
were cut out of the open-field area to the south of 
the village, and there was a considerable area of 
homestead closes round the village itself.35 The open 
fields were known then, as in later times, as Little 


Zia US OP! ss ep By Toke Be i 

28 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 319. 

29 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 321-3. 

31 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. I. viii. 5. 

32 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 62-63; cf. Domesday of Inclosures, 
ed. I. S. Leadam, i. 230. 

33 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. K. iv. 6. 

34 Mary E. Finch, Five Northants. Families (Northants. 
Rec. Soc. xix), 200. 

35 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 142; 562, 
pp. 29-31. - 

36 Tbid. J. xxxii. 13h. 

37 Ibid. E. x. 30. 


Field, Burrough or Crosborough Field, and Willow- 
sike Field.3¢ 

In 1659 regulations were made about the admin- 
istration of the pasture. Inhabitants of Glooston were 
to have first refusal of any sheep common that might 
be to let. No one was to plough up his land further 
than the mere stone set down by the jury. The 
inclosed land in the north of both Glooston and 
Cranoe was clearly used for sheep runs, and there 
was to be a division of this between the two 
parishes from May Day to Lammas, with tellers 
to see that the stints were kept.37 Like those of the 
other Brudenell manors in this area the inhabitants 
of Glooston owed suit of court at Slawston and 
appointed constables to represent them there.38 

Glooston was finally inclosed under an award of 
1828, with the remaining part of Cranoe. The in- 
closure commissioners estimated that nearly 4704. of 
open field remained, or rather less than half the 
total area of the parish, although only 179 a. had 
been returned as arable in 1801.39 There were still 
three fields. Of the 469 a. allotted in 1828, just over 
56a. went to the Earl of Cardigan as lord of the 
manor, who already held the whole of the old in- 
closure. The only other holding of any size was 
that of the Revd. J. H. Dent of Hallaton, who was 
allotted 236 a. His family had held an estate in 
Glooston since the 18th century.4° Of the rest, 
small allotments were made to 2 freeholders, and 
182 a. were given to the Rector of Glooston in lieu 
of tithes and glebe. The Rector of Stonton Wyville 
had a small holding of just over 2 roods.4! 

There was a windmill in Glooston by the 15th 
century, when it was let for 40s. a year.# It was still 
there in 1637, when it is shown on the estate map 
of that year in the extreme south of the parish.43 
Nothing more is known of it. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Glooston appar- 
ently had no workhouse, but in 1776 £30 18s. 8d. 
was expended on rents for poor parishioners. The 
poor rate in that year yielded over £52.44 In 1802-3 
the parish relieved g adults and 23 children.45 In 
1836 Glooston was placed in Market Harborough 
Union.*®° Some parish property had been held 
before the new Poor Law Act, and in 1835 a tene- 
ment and yard were made over tothe churchwardens 
in trust for the inhabitants.47 In 1869 it was agreed 
that the rent of the parish house should be paid to 
the overseers.48 


CHURCH. The earliest mention of Glooston 
church is about 1220, but it was probably founded 
in the 12th century. It may, like Cranoe, have been 
a chapelry of Welham, where burials still took place 
about 1220, although in other respects Glooston was 
independent.49 The living is a rectory. In 1930 the 


38 Tbid. 30-39. 

39 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 147. 

49 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/18/10; see p. 125. 

41 L.R.O. Glooston and Cranoe Inclosure Award Map. 

42 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. I. viii. 5. 

43 Ibid. ASR. 562, p. 31. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 585. 

45 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

46 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

47 Deed among par. recs. 

48 Tbid. 

49 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
261, 262. 
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benefice and the parish were united with those of 
Stonton Wyville.5° In 1956 Stonton Wyville and 
Glooston were joined to the united parishes of 
Slawston and Cranoe under the name of Stonton 
Wyville.s' In 1958 the incumbent was living in 
Glooston Rectory. In 1220 the patron was Hugh de 
Harington, and the advowson has descended with 
the manor since that date. In 1958 the patron was 
Mr. George Brudenell of Deene (Northants.).52 

The living was valued at 2 marks in 125453 and at 
£5 in 1291.54 In 1428 it was worth 74 marks.55 In 
1535 the net value was £8.5° In 1650 the rector was 
described as ‘insufficient and scandalous’.5? ‘The 
same might probably have been said of Edmund 
Tilley, the incumbent in 1576, who was then over 
80 years of age, and of whom it was said ‘he under- 
standeth nothing’.5§ By 1831 the living, valued at 
£30 in 1650, was worth £186.59 

The glebe in 1634 included pasture for 80 sheep.%° 
By 1637 it included the parsonage close of 2 a. and 
28 a. in the fields.6' At the inclosure in 1828 36 a. 
were allotted in lieu of glebe and 146 a. in lieu of 
tithes from both old and new inclosures.® 

The church of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
stands at the south-west corner of the village. It 
consists of aisle-less nave, chancel, south porch, and 
double bell-cote above the west gable. It dates 
largely from a rebuilding of 1866-7 but retains 
several medieval features. The earlier church was 
probably built on the same plan as the present one; 
an engraving of c. 17983 shows that the nave, 
apparently of the 15th or early 16th century, had 
a low-pitched roof surrounded by a parapet and a 
double bell-cote above a buttressed west end. The 
south porch had a two-light window and a severe 
crack is shown in the south wall. The chancel 
windows were square-headed and possibly of post- 
Reformation date. At a visitation in 1518 the nave 
windows had been described as defective.6+ A 
hundred years later the pews were said to be too 
high, obscuring the view of the altar, and the roof 
leaked.°5 ‘The chancel screen needed repainting in 
1639 and Lord Brudenell’s pew was still too high.®° 
In the late 18th century rubbish had accumulated 
inside the church, and earth against the outside 
walls was causing dampness.°7 By 1842 the porch 
was in need of repair and some of the seats in the 
nave needed to be renewed.®8 

The church was almost entirely rebuilt by the 
architect Joseph Goddard of Leicester in 1866-7. 
The nave was given a roof of steep pitch and the 


Lond. Gaz. 1930, p. 2057. 
51 Ibid. 1956, p. 4592. 
52 See p. 13. 
53 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 259. 
Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 
55 Feud. Aids, iii. 111. 
56 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 
57 Nichols, Leics. ii. 585. 
83 Tail loosed, urges 
59 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 502. 
60 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/260. 
®t Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, p. 29. 
62 L,.R.O. Glooston and Cranoe Inclosure Award. 
63 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate xcviii. 
6+ Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 9. 
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design of the bell-cote was altered. Some of the 15th- 
century window-tracery appears to have been re- 
used but the chancel windows and the two lancets at 
the west end are entirely new. A piscina, probably 
of the late 13th century, with a finely-moulded 
trefoil head and a carved basin has been preserved 
in the chancel. Before the rebuilding the canopy of a 
stone seat and part of another seat were in position 
beside the piscina and there was a third seat some 
distance away.7° The present sedilia are modern. A 
mutilated piscina, probably also of the 13th century, 
appears to be in its original position in the north 
wall of the nave. The plain octagonal font may 
date from the 14th century. The chancel contains 
a memorial tablet to John Davies, rector (d. 1847), 
and his son Rice Davies (d. 1888). Glass in the 
east window by Heaton, Butler, & Bayne (1866)7! 
is in memory of John Davies. In the former church 
there were memorial inscriptions to members of the 
Owsley family, four of whom were rectors between 
1660 and 1743.72 

There are two bells, one of which it is considered 
unsafe to hang: (i) 1730; (ii) 1686 recast by John 
Taylor of Loughborough in 1866.73 The plate in- 
cludes a silver cup of 1601, with a later cover bearing 
the inscription “The parish koope of Glooston 1609’.74 
The registers date from 1564 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1722 Samuel Porter’s 
house was licensed as a meeting-place.75 In 1825 
William Deacon’s house, at the east end of the 
village, was licensed.”° Nothing further is known of 
nonconformity in Glooston. 


SCHOOLS. There was a Sunday school with an 
average attendance of 50 children by 1833. It was 
supported by subscriptions. In 1833 there was also 
an infants’ school with an attendance of 5 or 10.77 
Glooston children attended the National school at 
Cranoe after it was built in 1843.78 


CHARITIES. The Revd. William Owsley by will 
proved 173479 bequeathed {£20 to be invested to 
endow a bread dole for the poor of Glooston. In 
1837 the yearly income of the charity was 135. 4d.,°° 
and in 1934 Ios., which was distributed in cash. 
About 1867 Glooston received £100 from a bequest 
for the poor, made by the Revd. J. H. Dent, from 
which Hallaton and Blaston also benefited. From 
1907 this gift was represented by {£89 tos. stock, 
which yielded £2 4s. 8d. in 1953.8! 


65 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 9. 

COM Mnicley/monetannse Oi Moytel, Ai, 2, 
68 Ibid. 245’50/9. 

69 Hill, Gartree, i. 206, plate facing p. 203. 

7° Nichols, Leics. ii. 585. 

71 Pevsner, Leics. 109. 

Nichols, Leics. ii. 585, 586. 

73 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 180. 

Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 182-3. 

75 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 
76 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/558. 

Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 486. 

See p. 84. 

Char. Com. files, G. 191. 

32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 229. 

81 Char. Com. files, G. 191. 
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GUMLEY' 


GuMLEY lies eleven miles south-east of Leicester at 
the eastern end of a ridge of hills which runs from 
Husbands Bosworth through Mowsley and Laugh- 
ton, north of the Welland valley. The civil parish, 
which is 1,385 a. in area, has the shape of a very 
irregular triangle, at the centre of which is the 
village itself. The parish church stands just above 
the 500 ft. contour line, and the Gumley woods are 
prominent landmarks in the district. The soil is 
mostly boulder clay. The hills running through 
the parish are formed from the Middle Lias clays, 
and on the north-east extend into a ridge followed 
by the road to Debdale Wharf on the Grand Union 
Canal. This wharf in the north-east corner of the 
parish was the southern terminus of the canal from 
the time when work was suspended in 1797 until the 
construction of the branch to Market Harborough 
in 1805. Water for the canal was provided by the 
Saddington reservoir, part of which lies in the 
north-west corner of Gumley parish.2 The canal 
follows the eastern boundary of the parish until it 
reaches Foxton locks. Joseph Cradock (d. 1826) 
of Gumley Hall was an active promoter of the 
canal.3 ‘There are lanes to Laughton, Smeeton 
Westerby, Saddington, and Foxton. 

It is probable that the Saxon and medieval village 
did not occupy the site of the present settlement. 
The church stands in the grounds of Gumley Hall, 
but the inclosure award map of 1773 makes it clear 
that the original village street ran to the south wall 
of the churchyard and round to the west, following 
a course still marked by a broad, deep ditch which 
skirts the field north of the church.4 There is a 
well and a ruined pump not far from the north-west 
corner of the church. Buildings around the church 
were probably removed to permit the construction 
of Gumley Hall in 1764. A large area of the parish 
around the village had been inclosed by agreement 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. The chief topo- 
graphical feature that has disappeared since in- 
closure is ‘Dirty Lane’, which ran a winding course 
through ancient inclosures into Mill Field south 
of Gumley Wood. In 1773 it contained several 
houses.5 

The recorded population of Gumley in 1086 was 
20.° The poll tax returns of 1381 listed 65 names.7 
In 1563 the village contained 20 households, and in 
1670 39. In 1603 there were 110 communicants, and 
in 1676 113.8 The size of the village in the early 
18th century was between 40 and 45 families.° 
During the rgth century, however, there were 
considerable fluctuations, caused to some extent by 
variations in the amount of employment provided 
by the Gumley Hall estate, which had a succession 
of different tenants (see below). The population 
rose from 224 in 1801 to 289 in 1821, and thereafter 

1 Much valuable assistance has been given in the com- 
pilation of this article by Miss Jane Jesson, churchwarden 
of Gumley, who has the custody of the parish records, and 
by the Rector of Foxton with Gumley, the Revd. E. C. 
Parker. 

Fe 2 See p. 284; Nichols, Leics. i, plate xlviii, and p. 
24. 

; T.L.A.S. xxvii. 76. 

4 L.R.O. Gumley Inclosure Award (1773). 

5 Ibid. 

6 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 


fluctuated between 265 and 133. In 1951 the figure 
was 183.19 

There was no electricity until 1931, but the 
owners of Gumley Hall made good this deficiency 
by generating their own supplies. In the small 
factory-like building with a large chimney-stack 
north of the old school playground Capt. Whitmore 
in the late 19th century produced gas, and Mr. 
Murray Smith in the early 20th century converted 
the installation to produce electricity. Both gas and 
electricity were piped to the hall alone.™ 

The church and the hall stand near the top of the 
hill and the houses of the village extend down the 
slope on either side of the main street which runs 
south-eastwards to Foxton. Most of the houses, in 
red brick with slate roofs, date from the later 19th 
century, and there are several half-timbered cottages 
of the same period. The Bell Inn, the only public 
house, and Goodman’s Farm at the south-east end 
of the village were built of locally-made bricks 
earlier in the 19th century; they have low casement 
windows. The main entrance to Gumley Hall 
faces south-westwards, looking down a short avenue 
of trees. The village street, which used to run directly 
to the church between this avenue and the hall, has 
been diverted so that it now runs across the end of 
the avenue. 

Gumley Hall was built in 1764 for Joseph Cradock 
(d. 1826).!2 It consists of a large central block in 
red brick of three stories, flanked by two-story 
pavilions connected to the main block by quadrant 
walls. The south-west facade of the central block 
in the original design was a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of seven bays with a central doorway; the 
central portion projected slightly and was sur- 
mounted by a pediment.!3 In 1869-70 Capt. Whit- 
more added a stone portico running the whole 
length of the ground floor of the central block, and 
the original window-frames have been replaced by 
large sashes containing plate-glass. There used fo be 
four statues in the niches on the quadrant walls. 
The north-east facade facing the garden and Gumley 
Wood is similarly symmetrical, flanked by bow- 
window projections to all three stories.!4 Internally 
many of the features, including the main staircase 
with its cast-iron balustrade, appear to date from 
the earlier 19th century. These were probably in- 
serted between 1823 and 1833 by Sir Edmund 
Cradock-Hartopp who apparently took over the 
house in an unfinished condition.!5 South of the hall 
and opening upon the village street the red-brick 
stables built round a court-yard were erected by 
Capt. Whitmore; the clock-tower in the style of an 
Italian campanile bears the inscription Incorrupta 
Fides and a weathercock dated 1870. In order to 
enable him to add the present extensions to the 

7 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

8 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 

9 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 278. 

10 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 188. 

™ Local inf. 

12 Coll. Top. et Gen. iii. 332. 

13 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate c; for a description of the pre- 
vious hall, let in 1736 to the Hon. Mr. Berkeley (perhaps 
George, see D.N.B.), see Nichols, Leics. iti. 534. 


14 'Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 286. 
1s W. Harrod, Mkt. Harborough (1808), 93-94. 
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northern pavilion of the house, Capt. Whitmore 
removed the Rectory which stood against the hall, 
and built the present Rectory (1869-70) in a field 
north of the church.?® 

Gumley Wood, which lies north-east of the hall, 
was in the 18th century one of the few sources of 
timber in the district. The Gumley Hall estate was 
then only 400 a. but with the woods it was guaran- 
teed to yield an annual income of at least £500.!7 
The estate was in 1958 about 1,800 a.!§ The woods 
contained many foxes and badgers.!9 In the late 
18th century Gumley was on the southern border 
of the country hunted by Meynell’s hounds from 
Quorn and Langton.?° In 1800 the Pytchley paid 
for stopping up the fox-earths in Gumley and 
Laughton, but these were still considered within 
Meynell’s territory;?! in 1900 Fernie’s Hunt em- 
ployed an earth-stopper in Gumley.?? Most of the 
owners and tenants of Gumley Hall have been en- 
thusiastic fox-hunters, except its first owner, Joseph 
Cradock (d. 1826).?3 

Cradock laid out the gardens and plantations of 
Gumley Hall in imitation of the Pare de St. Cloud,4 
and in the summer months they became a fashion- 
able resort for the gentry of Leicester, particularly 
those who came to take the mineral waters of its 
‘spa’, a chalybeate spring found in 1789.25 Some 
of the plantations were made by the Revd. William 
Hanbury of Church Langton who leased land in 
Gumley for the purpose.2© Cradock moved in the 
literary society of Goldsmith, Johnson, and Burke, 
and built a theatre at Gumley which was used for 
amateur productions and by Garrick.?7 The owners 
of Gumley Hall in the 19th century, described 
below, were not always resident. There were at 
least two periods when the hall was in the hands of 
tenants—the 1860’s and the 18g0’s. "The Cradock- 
Hartopps let it to Lt.-Col. Dottin Maycock (1816- 
79) before he moved to Foxton Lodge,?® and then 
to Viscount Ingestre (1830-77) before he succeeded 
as Earl of Shrewsbury in 1868.29 After many struc- 
tural alterations to the hall, 1869-70, the new owner, 
Capt. Whitmore, came into residence. From c. 
1890, when he moved to Essex, he let the hall to 
a succession of tenants: T. K. Taplin (1855-91), 
M.P. for South Leicestershire;3° James Coats 
(1834-1913), of J. & P. Coats, Ltd. ;3! and from 1893 
Mrs. Emma Bellville, who afterwards moved to 
Stoughton Grange.3* In 1897 the hall was bought 
by the Murray Smiths, who lived there until 1940. 


16 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 226. 

17 Coll. Top. et Gen. i11. 332; Nichols, Leics. iii. 534. 

18 Ex inf. John German & Sons, Ashby, Land Agents; 
the deeds of the Brpery in 1958 were with E. F. Turner, 
115 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 

19 Evelyn Cheesman, Things Worth While (1957), 34-39. 

205@3). B. Bllis, Leics. and the Quorn Hunt, 12, 46. 

21 Ibid. 13n; Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 287. 

22 Cheesman, op. cit. 35; C. Simpson, Harborough 
Country, 117, on Fernie’s opening meet in 1890. 

23 Cradock, Lit. and Misc. Memoirs, i. 111. 

24 TLeic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. Viil. 160; xxvii. 128. 

25 'Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 287; Nichols, Leics. ii. 589; 
Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 69. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 589; see p. 196. 

27 Cradock, Lit. and Misc. Memoirs, passim; W. Gardiner, 
Music and Friends, i. 96, 101. 

28 E. Walford, County Families (1875), 671; Burke, 
Peerage (1896), 441. 

29 Complete Peerage, xi. 728 states that Ingestre was 
poe at Gumley, suggesting an earlier tenancy by his 
ather. 
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G. A. Murray Smith then moved into the Rectory, 
which was no longer required by the incumbent. 
From 1946 to 1948 Group Capt. Leonard Cheshire, 
V.C., rented the hall which was converted into flats 
as an experiment in community living for ex-service- 
men and their families. In 1958 the hall contained 
one occupied flat.33 

Gumley was a meeting-place for the witanagemot 
of the kings of Mercia in the 8th century.3+ On the 
south side of Gumley Covert there is a pond called 
‘the Mot’ which may be a Saxon site.35 The pond 
stands in a small natural amphitheatre near a mound 
surmounted with trees. 


GUMLEY 


MANOR. In 1086 9 carucates in GUMLEY were 
held by Robert de Buci under the Countess Judith 
and 4 carucates by Geoffrey under Robert de 
Vescy.3° The descents of these two manors remained 
separate until the early 15th century when they were | 
merged under the Griffin family. In the 13th 
century part of the former fee became attached to 
the Brabazon manor in Mowsley.37 

By 1109 the holding of Robert de Buci had passed 
to Robert son of Vitalis and was considered part of 
his adjoining manor at Foxton.38 Robert’s grandson, 
Richard the son of Simon of Foxton, enfeoffed 
Robert de Braybrook with his land in Gumley 
about 1208-9.39 On the death of Richard’s son 
Richard in or before 1224 the overlordship of the 
property was divided between his two daughters, 
Beatrice the wife of Richard of Middleton and Amice 
the wife of Alan Basset.4° The latter also had two 
daughters, Joan who married William of Gumley and 
Agnes who married Ralph de St. Lo, the overlord of 
Foxton in the late 13th century.4! The overlordship 
later passed to the heirs of Richard of Middleton.‘ 

Robert de Braybrook, tenant of this Gumley 
manor in the early 13th century, had a son Henry, 
who married Christine, daughter and heir of Wis- 
chard Ledet. Christine’s grandson left two daugh- 
ters, Alice and Christine, who married two Latimer 
brothers. John Latimer, Christine’s husband, died 
in 1282 seised of a manor in Gumley and lands in 
Foxton all held of Ralph de St. Lo.43 His wife’s 
inheritance also included a share in the manors of 
East Langton and Smeeton Westerby and the 
honor of Wardon (Northants.).44 John Latimer was 
succeeded by his son Thomas (d. 1334)45 and his 
grandson Warin (d. 1349).4° None of Warin’s four 
sons had children who survived and the inheritance 


30 Dod, Parlt. Companion (1886), 333; a philatelist, see 
B.M. King’s Libr.; Complete Peerage, iii. 462. 

31 Burke, Peerage (1949), 435. 

32 See p. 221. 

33 Ex inf. Lt.-Col. G. A. Murray Smith. 

34 BLH.R. xx. 697-9; Cart. Sax. ed. Birch, i. 254-6, 
297-8, 320-2; T.L.A.S. xxvi. 86; xxix. 36; B.M. Cott. 
MS. Aug. ii, 4. 

35 O.S. Nat. Grid 679808. 

36 V.C.H. Leics. i. 322, 333; the early part of this descent 
has been traced in J. H. Bloom, The Griffins of Dingley 
(1921), and W. P. Baildon, Braybrooke (1923). 

37 See pp. 118, 250. 

38 B.M. Add. Ch. 21204; see p. gt. 

39 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 181. 

° Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 366-8. 

41 Cal. Ing. p.m. il, p. 284; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 23. 
42 Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 294. 

Ibid. i, p. 284. 

44 See pp. 184, 196. Bridges, Northants. i. 114-15; Farrer, 
Op. cit. ii. 384-5. 

45 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vii, p. 422. 
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46 Tbid. ix, p. 266. 
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passed to the heirs of his daughter Elizabeth who 
had married Thomas Griffin of Gumley and Weston 
Favell (Northants.).47 The widow of Warin’s 
youngest son Edward remained in possession until 
her death in 1421.48 She was succeeded by John 
Griffin, Elizabeth’s grandson. 

No descent can be traced of the Domesday holding 
which belonged to Geoffrey under Robert de Vescy 
until the middle of the 13th century when 3 carucates 
in Gumley were ascribed to the fee of Harcourt.49 
Saer de Harcourt appears to have enfeoffed Richard 
Griffin of Weston Favell. In 1262 he quitclaimed to 
Richard Griffin the suit of his men at Gumley to 
his court at Kibworth.s° In 1279 Richard Griffin 
held 4 carucates of Richard de Harcourt who held 
of the Earl of Warwick.5! But the Warwick interest 
did not survive, and the nominal overlordship of the 
Griffin manor in Gumley passed with the manor of 
Kibworth Harcourt to Merton College, Oxford.52 
The Griffins owed suit of court at Kibworth and a 
rent of 5s. a year to the college. In 1616 the college 
instigated proceedings against Sir Edward Griffin 
and his son ‘Thomas to recover this service which 
had not been performed since the latter had alien- 
ated the manor to his tenants in 1610.53 

The interests of both manors in Gumley were 
united by the marriage of Elizabeth Latimer to 
Thomas, Richard Griffin’s grandson, already men- 
tioned. John Griffin, Elizabeth’s grandson, possessed 
all manorial rights in Gumley. From 1421 the 
descent of this manor followed the male line of the 
Griffins, Lords Latimer of Braybrooke.5+ 

On the death of Thomas Griffin in 1566 the manor 
appears to have passed to his brother Edward 
Griffin (d. 1569) of Dingley (Northants.), who 
became Attorney General. It was subject to a par- 
tition of Griffin lands in 1561.55 In 1610 Edward’s 
grandson ‘Thomas conveyed it to Edward Chapman 
the younger of Foxton and Robert Fellow of Foxton 
for the use of its six principal tenants.5° The 
nature of this transaction was disputed,57 but the 
result was that during the 17th and early 18th 
centuries the manorial rights in Gumley belonged 
to local yeoman farming families. The precise 
descent of the manor is, therefore, obscure. William 
Aylworth (d. 1661) of Gumley devised the manor to 
his nephew William Underwood of Irthlingborough 
(Northants.).58 William’s son, John Underwood, was 
living in Gumley in 1687,59 and was probably still 
alive in 1692-3.°° By 1706 John’s son, William 

47 Complete Peerage, vii. 456; Baker, Northants. 1. 73; 
V.C.H. Northants. iv. 108. 

48 Cal. Close, 1402-5, 10; 1409-13, 250; 1419-22, I7I. 

49 Bk. of Fees, i. 634. 

50 Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin Cart. VV, f. 52a. 

51 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

52 See p. 180; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 254. 

53 C 3/238/108. 

54 Complete Peerage, vii. 450-60; Nichols, Leics. ii. 592. 

55 Baker, Northants. i. 526. 

56 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes from 
Quorn House Deeds. 57 B.M. Add. Ch. 6124. 

58 L..R.O. Wills, Box 1477; Aylworth founded schools at 
Pytchley and Little Harrowden (Northants.) with £20 p.a. 
from Gumley manor: V.C'.H. Northants. ii. 279, 286; iv. 
213; Nichols, Leics. iii. 534-5. L.R.O. will for William 
Underwood (1685) is missing. 

59 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.35/7. 

6° Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, vi. 229. 

61 C.P. 25(2)/937/4 Anne Hil.; /939/11 Anne Trin. For 
the Underwoods at Irthlingborough, c. 1724-68, see 
V.C.H. Northants. iti. 209; Bridges, Northants. ii. 236-7; 
Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, xiv. 33. 


Underwood, had disposed of the manor to George 
Farmer and Henry Morley whose heirs in 1712 
conveyed it to John Horton (d. 1742).°! The latter’s 
great-grandfather William Horton (d. 1637) in 1610 
had acquired from Edward and Thomas Griffin the 
messuage and 5 yardlands in Gumley which he 
occupied.®2 The fact that this property was also 
called a manor has added to the confusion surround- 
ing this descent and led to the Hortons being 
called lords of Gumley during the 17th century.® 
In fact John Horton (d. 1742) was the only member 
of the family to own the original manor, and just 
before his death his children conveyed it to Joseph 
Cradock (d. 1759) a Leicester hosier and draper.® 

His son Joseph Cradock (d. 1826) succeeded to 
the estate as a minor.®5 He built Gumley Hall in 
1764 and became a well-known antiquary and 
patron of the arts. His success brought great in- 
debtedness, and in 1823, a widower with no children, 
he retired to London on a small annuity and handed 
over the heavily-mortgaged estate to his heir, Sir 
Edmund Cradock-Hartopp (d. 1833), a grandson 
of his uncle Edmund Cradock (d. 1749). Sir Ed- 
mund was succeeded by his son Sir William Ed- 
mund (1797-1864) and his grandson Sir John 
William (1829-88).°7 In 1867 the latter sold the 
Gumley estates to his brother-in-law, Capt. T. C. D. 
Whitmore (1839-1907) of Apley, near Bridgnorth 
(Salop.), who succeeded to Orsett Hall (Essex) in 
1884.°8 In 1897 Capt. Whitmore sold the estate to 
George Murray Smith (1859-1919), from 1911 
Chairman of the Midland Railway and the eldest 
son of George Smith, publisher and founder of the 
Dictionary of National Biography.®? Smith’s widow, 
a daughter of the rst Lord Belper, remained in the 
hall until her death in 1940.79 She outlived her three 
sons: the eldest and youngest were killed in the 
First World War; the other died in 1928.7! Her heir 
was the son of the eldest, Arthur George, Lt.-Col. 
G. Anthony Murray Smith, the owner in 1957. 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1279 Roger le Brabazon 
(d. 1317)72 held 4 virgate and the rents of at least 
7 free tenants in Gumley.73 Like John Latimer 
(d. 1282) at the same date, he held of the manor 
of Foxton in the honor of Huntingdon.74 He was 
succeeded by his brother Matthew le Brabazon and 
Matthew’s wife Sarah75 who were the direct ances- 
tors of the earls of Meath.7° On Sarah’s death the 
property was divided between Thomas le Brabazon, 


6 T,.R.O. 42 D.31/145; T.L.A.S. xxiii. 13, 16, 18, gives 
the date as 1609; Horton married a sister of Bridges, the 
historian of Northants. 

C3 TIL ANS. <Xaie les 

64 C.P. 25(2)/1152/15 & 16 Geo. II Trin.; Hill, Gar- 
tree, i. 266-7; Horton’s son-in-law, John Aldwinckle, 
advertised a sale of the estate in 1736: Nichols, Lezvcs. iii. 


534- 

65 Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, vii. 249. 

66 D.N.B.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 589; Hartopp, Roll of 
Mayors of Leic. 263; Cradock, Lit. and Misc. Memorrs, 1, 


p. xl. 
67 G.E.C. Baronetage, v. 313. 
68 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 2707. 
69 D.N.B. 1st Supplement, i, pp. xlvii—xlviii. 
7° Burke, Peerage (1949), 178. 
71 Monumental inscription in Gumley church. 
72 D.N.B. 
73 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 
74 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 61; Farrer, Honors and Knights’ 
Fees, ii. 368. 
75 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, Pp. 415. 
76 Burke, Peerage (1896), 976. 
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Roger de Oadby, and William Curzon.77 By 1345 
the shares of the first two were united,7° and prob- 
ably remained in the hands of the Oadby family, 
lords of Oadby, until the early 16th century.79 The 
Oadby interest may have passed to the Chapman 
family of Foxton, and the two parts of Gumley 
known in the 17th century as “Chapman’s land’ and 
‘Skeffington’s land’ may originate from the Braba- 
zon _holding.’° ‘Thomas Skeffington of Skeffington 
died in 1543 seised of land in Gumley.*! The heir 
of the last Skeffington was John St. Andrew (d. 
1626).82 When the latter’s property was surveyed in 
July 1646 on behalf of his heirs, his estate in Gumley 
consisted of 2 farms, each with 3 yardlands, some 
small closes, and pasture.®3 

In 1297-9 a messuage and carucate in Gumley 
belonged to the heirs of John Vitor who held of 
Ralph de St. Lo, lord of Foxton.§+ In 1309 Hugh 
le Tayllur of Harborough conveyed a messuage and 
a virgate in Gumley to Roger le Brabazon.*5 The 
interest of Owston Abbey in property at Gumley has 
not been discovered.*® 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086, on Geoffrey’s 
holding, there were 2 ploughs, one held in demesne 
with 2 serfs and one held by 3 socmen. ‘There were 
8 a. of meadow. The value had increased from 12d. 
before the Conquest to ros. On Robert de Buci’s 
holding there were 6 ploughs, one held in demesne 
with 2 serfs and one held by 6 villeins, a priest, 5 
bordars, and one freeman. There were 20a. of 
meadow. The value had increased from tos. to 4o0s.87 

Little is known of economic conditions in Gumley 
during the Middle Ages. In 1517 Richard Oadby 
was reported to have allowed the decay of a farm- 
house and 70 a. through inclosure which displaced 
6 persons.®8 In 1610, when Thomas Griffin conveyed 
his manor in Gumley to Edward Chapman and 
Robert Fellow for the use of his 6 tenants, there were 
already many ancient inclosures. The villagers en- 
joyed common pasture rights over the largest, called 
‘the Lawnd’, which probably corresponds to the 
‘Great Close’ west of Gumley Hall in the inclosure 
award map of 1773.89 Tatgrave or Catgrave Lawnde, 
then divided into 3 closes—Jakes Yard or Jakes Old, 
the Home Close, and Woodcroft, was specifically 
excluded from common pasture rights, but the other 
5 closes named were probably included.9° In the 
1760’s William Hanbury, the horticulturalist and 
Rector of Church Langton, leased Gumley Planta- 

77 Cal. Fine R. 1319-27, 380-1. 

78 Bodl. MS. Ch. Leics. 18. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 313; Farnham, Leics. Med. 
Pedigrees, 59; Domesday of Inclosures, ed. I. S. Leadam, 
1. 230. 

80 Tic, City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

rhe eA. XV.) 123. 

82 Nichols, Leics. iii. 436. 

83 B.M. Add. MS. 37720. 

84 C.P. 40/118 rot. 30d; 122 rot. 177; 126 rot. 52. 

85 Plac. Abbrev. (Rec. Com.), 307). 

86 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 136. 
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88 Domesday of Inclosures, ed. Leadam, i. 230-1. 

89 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes, from 
Gey House Deeds; L.R.O. Gumley Inclosure Award 

I . 

aoa cie. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; 
ee Leics. Notes, iv. 19, mentions ‘Woodclose’ in 
I 

3 "Crdock: Lit. and Misc. Memoirs, i, p. xx. 

i rei City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 
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tion because he could not find sufficient ancient 
inclosure in Langton.°! The Jordans and the Fre- 
mans were the principal yeoman families in the 16th 
century ;9? Richard Freman was named in 1610, and 
the other 5 tenants of the Griffin manor were then 
Richard and Edward Badley, Simon Iliffe, Robert 
Bingley, and William Spence. The 1610 agreement 
concerned 7 messuages, 2 cottages, and 19? yard- 
lands. ‘Three open fields—Brook Field to the south, 
Holdgate Field to the north-east, and Debdale or 
Mill Field to the north-west—surrounded about 
250 a. of ancient inclosure round the village.% 
This arrangement lasted until the inclosure Act of 
1772.95 ‘The inclosure award of 1773 divided over 
1,139 a. between 18 occupiers and the rector. The 
largest allotment, 259 a., went to the lord of the 
manor, Joseph Cradock. Seven of the 18 occupiers 
received allotments of less than 20 a. The award 
mentions a piece of ground in Mill Field ‘where 
a mill lately stood’.®% Previous attempts to secure 
an inclosure Act in 1760 and 1771 had been abortive, 
largely because of opposition from smallholders.97 
After inclosure the greater part of the parish was 
devoted to pasture farming; the crop returns of 
1801 recorded only 115 a. of arable.98 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Eleven surviving 
apprenticeship indentures, 1784-1832, include 4 
which placed boys with framework-knitters in 
Wigston, Fleckney, and Blaby.99 In 1802-3 there 
was no workhouse, and out-relief was given to 
28 adults and 34 children.' After 1836 Gumley 
was included in Market Harborough Union.? The 
vestry minute book, 1887-94, shows that two annual 
vestry meetings were held, one in March for the 
ratepayers and one in April for the inhabitants. 
At the March meeting 2 overseers and a guardian 
of the poor, 2 collectors of taxes, a constable, and a 
waywarden were elected. The April meeting ex- 
amined the churchwardens’ accounts.3 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Gumley in 1086.4 
In the early 12th century the church was given to 
Daventry Priory by Robert son of Vitalis.5 Until 
1266 the advowson belonged to the priory, and 
thereafter® to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, who 
occasionally leased their right of presentation in 
the 17th century.? Under a scheme of 1932 the 
benefice was united with that of Foxton in 1939.8 
In 1957 the dean and chapter possessed the first 


94 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 107; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 1 D.41/2/271 A-D. 

95 C.F. XXXill. 532, 592, 644, 688, 780. 

96 L.R.O. Gumley Inclosure Award (1773). 

97 C.F. xxviii. 709, 739, 808; xxxili. 133, 184, 202, 220. 

98 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 147. 

99 Gumley par. recs. penes Miss Jane Jesson, church- 
warden. There is an Overseers’ Acct. Bk. 1788-97. 

' Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 254-5. 

2 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

3 Par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. survive from 1832 
onwards. 

4 V.C.H. Letes. 1. 333. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 21204; Nichols, Leics. ii. 561; V.C.H. 
hayes il. 21, claim by Owston Abbey i in 1208. 

6 B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. DX11, f. 162a-b. 

7 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 162; for 
Daventry presentations, see Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. 
W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 266; ii. 264, 308; Rot. R. Grosse- 
teste, ed. F. N. Davis, 396, 400, 433; Rot. R. Gravesend, 
ed. F. N. Davis, 138, 144, 156. 

8 Lond. Gaz. 1932, pp. 8105-6; Crockford (1940), s.v. 
Britten, C. H. 
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and third turns and the Lord Chancellor the second 
turn to present to the united benefice of Foxton and 
Gumley.? 

The annual value of the rectory in 1254 was 100s. 
and in 1291 £5 6s. 8d.!° A pension of 13s. 4d. was 
reserved from the rectory in the 14th and 15th 
centuries for the benefit of the choristers of Lin- 
coln Cathedral.!! The gross annual value of the rec- 
tory in 1535 was £16 13s. 4d.!2 By the inclosure 
award of 1773 the commissioners allotted to the 
rector 151 a. in lieu of great and small tithes and 
68 a. in lieu of glebe.'3 The tithes of 22 a. of wood- 
land belonging to the lord of the manor, not com- 
muted at the time of inclosure, were converted into 
a rent-charge of 18s. 4d. in 1850.4 In 1932 the tithe 
allotments and glebe of Gumley alone produced an 
annual income of {£202 2s. 6d. in rent, augmented 
by £30 from Queen Anne’s Bounty and interest from 
stock.!5 

Many of the medieval incumbents were probably 
non-resident, holding either prebends or offices 
connected with Lincoln Cathedral.!® In the 16th 
and 17th centuries four, perhaps five, of the rectors 
were related to local families.17 Nicholas Kestian 
(d. 1686) was ejected from the living in 1662.18 
Richard Wynne, rector 1758-88, was responsible 
for the construction of a new rectory house,!9 but 
it is doubtful whether either of his two successors 
resided for any length of time.2° The present 
Rectory was built in 1869~-70.?! 

The church of ST. HELEN stands in the grounds 
of Gumley Hall, the main approach being from the 
carriage drive in front of the house. It consists of 
a spired west tower, chancel, nave, south aisle, and 
south porch. The building is largely of the 14th 
century but the chancel was completely rebuilt 
during a restoration of the fabric in 1874-6. 

The narrow south aisle probably dates from the 
early 14th century. It is divided from the nave by a 
somewhat primitive arcade of three bays, the two 
chamfered orders of the arches being carried to 
floor level without capitals or bases. On the eastern 
respond is a crude niche and in the south wall a 
small ogee-headed piscina. The two square-headed 
south windows may well be later insertions. The 
clerestory windows in their present circular form 
date from the i1gth-century restoration; at an 
earlier stage they are shown with pointed heads and 
without tracery.?* The tower is of coursed limestone 
masonry and appears to belong to the late 14th 
century. It is surmounted by a broach spire having 
two sets of lights with crocketted heads. On the east 


9 Leics. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 83. 

10 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. 
Com.), 64, 66. 

11 Reg. Antiquissimum Linc. ed. C. W. Foster and K. 
Major, ii. 141, 161; ili. 404; Chapter Acts Linc. Cath. 
1536-47, ed. Cole, 176. 

12 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159. 

13 1,.R.O. Gumley Inclosure Award (1773). 

™%4 L.R.O. Gumley Tithe Award (1850). 

15 Doc. in Foxton Ch. Box. 

16 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, 205. 

17 Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, ii. 99, 307; 
Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 232-3; window in 
Gumley church to Thos. Pendock Bingley. 

18 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 307; see below. 

19 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21, p. 160; Long- 
den, op. cit. xv. 229. 

20 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, s.v. George 
Gordon and Fred. Apthorpe; Leic. City Mun. Room, 


gable-end of the nave is a crocketted finial contain- 
ing an empty niche. The north wall of the nave has 
two large windows and a doorway with a four- 
centred head. All are insertions of the 16th century 
or even later and much of the wall appears to have 
been rebuilt at the same time. Until the middle of 
the rgth century there was a porch outside the north 
door.?3 

The chancel was rebuilt in 1759 and repaired in 
1825 and 1831.74 In 1874 the church was re-roofed 
and thoroughly restored. The chancel was again 
rebuilt, this time on the lines of medieval foundations 
discovered during the progress of the work.5 It is 
mainly in the Decorated style and internally has two 
crocketted niches containing statues which flank the 
east window. A gallery which formerly blocked 
the tower arch was probably removed during this 
restoration. The tower was repaired in 1906.?° 

The pews probably date from 1825, when repairs 
were made to the church, and the font was de- 
scribed as ‘recently installed’ in 1866.27 The chancel 
screen formed part of the 1874 restoration. The 
pulpit was given in 1898.28 Mural tablets include 
those to John Horton (d. 1701) and his wife Barbara 
(d. 1705) and to Andrew and Elizabeth Horton 
(both d. 1721). A tablet to Richard Wynne, rector 
(d. 1788), is by Firmadge.?9 There are also tablets 
to members of the Murray Smith family (1919 and 
1928). 

The plate consists of a silver cup and paten, 
two flagons, and a dish, all given in 1765 by Joseph 
Cradock of Gumley Hall.3° There are three bells: 
(i) 1625; (ii) 1721531 (iii) mid-14th century, by John 
of Stafford of Leicester.32 In 1797 the archdeacon 
recommended that the oldest register, which was 
decaying rapidly, should be copied out into a new 
book, but neither the register nor a copy has 
survived.33 The surviving registers begin in 1694, 
with gaps from 1747 to 1757 (burials) and 1747 to 
1754 (marriages). 

R. W. Jesson, by will proved in 1930, left £200, 
the income from which was to be applied to the repair 
of the church, and his daughter Maude gave {25 
in 1932 to be invested for the upkeep of the electric- 
light standard (which she had presented) on the 
church steps.34 


NONCONFORMITY. Nicholas Kestian (d. 1686), 
Rector of Gumley 1645-62, remained in the parish 
after his ejection in 1662, but later moved to Market 
Harborough and Leicester where he was a well- 
known nonconformist preacher.35 There were 4 


8 D.35/4, and 245’50/3, p. 120; Nichols, Leics. i, App. 
Pp. 132. 

PS AYA [Oo i7/o 

22 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate ci. 

23 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/7 (1633); 245’50/3 
(1832), /6 (1836). 

24 Ibid. 245’50/3. 

2S ANIL SAIS, We GY 

AD Wortol, be, 172. 

27 Tbid. iii. 172; Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

BY ISU SA IS, 18% Go 

29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 591. 

30 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 183-4. 

31 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 182. 

32 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 48; Taylor’s Foundry Rep. 25 Mar. 
1948, Gumley par. recs. 

33 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22, p. 160. 

34 Ex inf. Miss Jane Jesson, churchwarden. 

35 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 307; T.L.A.S. 
XXV. 129. 
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nonconformists in Gumley in 1676, and 2 or 3 in 
1705-16.36 No further evidence of dissent has been 
discovered. 


SCHOOLS. In 1819 there was only a Sunday 
school attended by 40-50 children in the parish, 
but by 1833 this had been expanded to provide a 
day school for 42 children supported by subscrip- 
tions.37 In 1864 Viscount Ingestre, tenant of Gumley 
Hall, built the present school building which he gave 
to the parish. It was kept in repair by successive 
lords of the manor until 1906.38 The instruction 
given was on strictly Church of England lines. The 
average attendance fell from 41 in 1871 to 36 in 
1900, 23 in 1910, and 22 in 1922.39 The closure of the 
school was discussed in 1922 when parents of senior 
pupils were encouraged to send them to Kibworth 
school.*° In 1929 a bus service took the seniors to 
Church Langton, leaving the juniors at Gumley.*! 


GUMLEY 


Since 1933, when the school was closed, a bus has 
taken all Gumley children to Church Langton and the 
school building has been used for village meetings.42 


CHARITIES. Three benefactions to the poor of 
Gumley were amalgamated in the late 19th century 
as St. Thomas’s Charity, worth 25s. a year, to be 
distributed on St. Thomas’s Day (21 December). 
This amount is derived from three separate rent- 
charges on land in Gumley: tos. from Kirby’s Close 
which was acquired by 1786 with £10 left by John 
Taylor, tos. from land at Debdale devised by 
William Kirby, by will dated 1731, and 5s. from 
land near Foxton Locks devised by Richard Webb, 
by will proved 1760.44 It has always, in practice, 
been distributed every two years by the rector and 
churchwardens.45 

A rent-charge of 5s. devised by John Kirby in 
1764 to the poor was not collected after 1829.4° 


HALLATON 


HALLATON isa parish of 2,969 ., sixteen miles east- 
south-east of Leicester, and eight miles north-east 
of Market Harborough, with a station (closed by 
1953) on the railway from Melton Mowbray to 
Harborough. On the south the parish boundary 
follows a stream for about three miles, and in the 
north the cart-road from Horninghold to Keythorpe 
forms the boundary for a considerable distance. 
Nearly half a mile west of the church is Castle Hill, 
perhaps the remains of a 12th-century motte and 
bailey castle connected with an iron-working site.! 
The stream flowing south-east, just to the south of 
the village, is the scene of the Hallaton bottle- 
kicking contest, which takes place between the vil- 
lages of Hallaton and Medbourne each Easter 
Monday, after the formal cutting and distribution 
of a hare pie at the Rectory. Each village attempts 
to gain possession of one or both of the two wooden 
‘bottles’ or casks, which are hooped with iron and 
filled with ale. The origin of this custom, established 
in the 18th century at latest, is unknown and not 
readily discernible.? 

The recorded population in 1086 was 26.3 ‘There 
were 109 taxpayers in 1381.4 In 1563 there were 
47 households, and in 1670 165. There were 405 
communicants in 1603 and 387 in 1676. The popu- 
lation rose from 548 in 1801 to 755 in 1891; in 
1951 it was 422.5 

The large village of Hallaton has a roughly 
triangular plan and occupies a site which slopes 
fairly steeply towards the stream on its south side. 
Roads from Cranoe, Medbourne, and East Norton 
enter the village at the south-west, south-east, and 


36 T.L.A.S. vi. 300; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
Xxii. 278. 

37 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
P- 454 (1810), ix (1); Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 486. 

38 Return of Non-Provided Schs. H.C. 178, p. 33 (1906), 

Vil. 

39 Returns relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, p. 204 
(1871), lv; Return of Schs. 1899 [Cd. 315], H.C. p. 486 
(1900), lxv (2); Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

4° Leics. Educ. Cttee. Distrib. of Public Elem. Schs. 2nd 
Rep. Oct. 1922, p. 4. 

41 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 13 Nov. 1929. 

42 L.R.O. Gumley (C. of E.) Sch. Log Bk. 1912-33. 


north angles respectively and there is also a road 
leading east to Horninghold. The base of the triangle 
is formed by Churchgate and part of Eastgate, 
leading from the Rectory and the parish church at the 
south-west corner to join the Medbourne road on 
the south-east. Near the centre of this street is a 
sloping green from which the winding High Street 
leads north towards the Fox Inn and the village 
pond at the apex of the triangle. From this point, 
the highest in the village, a lane known as North 
End runs westwards in the direction of Castle Hill. 
Since Hallaton has continued to decrease in im- 
portance as a local centre there has been little re- 
building since the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
village contains a high proportion of old houses, 
many of which have been altered or repaired at 
different dates and with different materials. During 
the 17th century ironstone was the standard building 
material but there are traces in several of the houses 
of earlier timber construction. Hallaton lies on the 
edge of the stone belt and consequently brick was 
introduced at an earlier date than in the stone villages 
further east. The oldest brick house is dated 1691 
and, apart from a few of the more ambitious build- 
ings, brick was in general use from the 18th century 
onwards. The larger houses haveslate roofs and many 
of the cottages are thatched. 

Hallaton Hall stands on the east side of the 
village, its grounds, surrounded by a high wall, 
occupying an island site between three roads. The 
site is presumably that of either Bardolf’s or En- 
gaine’s manor-house. From 1713 until the middle 
of the 19th century it was the home of the Bewicke 


43 Gumley par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. 
44 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 229-30. 

45 Ex inf. Miss Jane Jesson, churchwarden. 
46 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 229-30. 

t Hoskins, Heritage of Leics. 11; see also V.C.H. Leics. 
i. 359-60; Proc. Soc. Antiq. N.S. vii. 316-21. 

2 For the bottle-kicking, see Memorials of Old Leics. ed. 
Alice Dryden, 191; J. B. Firth, Highways and Byways in 
Leics. 228-30; T.L.A.S. xvii. 181-2; Hallaton Village 
Chronicles, 9 sqq. (copy in Leic. City Mun. Room); see 
plate facing p. 122. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 4 T.L.A.S. xxv. 68. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173, 188. 
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family. In 1848 Calverley Bewicke leased it to Lady 
Hinrich but she seems to have moved to the Manor 
House about 1860.° Thereafter the hall had various 
tenants and at the end of the rgth century was leased 
to Mr. S. N. Bankhart who kept a large indoor and 
outdoor staff and had about 40 hunters in the stables.7 
In 1958 it was occupied by nuns of the order of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel as a training school for 
novices. The core of the house dates from the early 
18th century when it was a long two-story building 
with seven-window frontages facing east and west.® 
At the close of the century large stucco-covered 
wings were added at each end, that on the south 
side having a higher central block, forming a new 
and imposing frontage to the garden. On the west 
side a Tuscan portico was built between the two 
projecting wings, largely concealing the entrance 
front of the original house. Part of the extensive 
brick stabling appears to have been built at the same 
time. Probably in 1903, a date which appears on a 
detached music room at the rear, the house was again 
much enlarged, service quarters and a conservatory 
being added on the east side and several bays 
thrown out. The original block contains an altered 
oak staircase of early-18th-century date and the 
south wing has a fire-place and enriched ceilings of 
c. 1800. The interior was lavishly embellished with 
‘Jacobean’ fittings about a hundred years later. 

Hallaton Manor House stands about half a mile 
south-west of the village. The original capital 
messuage of Hacluit’s manor, mentioned at the end 
of the 14th century,° is thought to have been near 
the stream to the south of the church. This was the 
home of the Vowe family until 1845-6 when it was 
demolished and the present house was built on 
higher ground some distance away.'° It remained 
in the possession of the owners of Hacluit’s manor 
until 1947"! when Mrs. B. M. Edwards Dent moved 
to Worthing (Suss.) and sold the house to Mr. 
A. E. Booth, a Leicester antique dealer, who in- 
tended to use it for display purposes. In 1950, 
however, he sold it to the Sundial Nursing Home 
and in 1958 it was being used as a home for about 
20 old people.'2 The house is a large building in the 
Tudor style, said to have been partly built with 
stone from the former manor-house. Its chief 
features are its tall clustered chimneys and the four- 
story tower carrying the Vowe arms in the centre of 
the entrance front. It was considerably enlarged by 
Goddard and Paget, the Leicester architects, in 
1879.13 

The oldest house in the village may well be the 
former Rectory which stands behind the school and 
to the north-west of the church. The lower story is 
of ironstone with 18th-century brickwork above and 
there is a steeply-pitched roof, formerly thatched. 
The building is now divided into two cottages and 
is L-shaped, having a front range of three bays 


6 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/1/7; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1855), 41; Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 161. 

7 Leic. Advertiser, 20 Dec. 1958. 

8 For a view in 1796, see Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cii. 

9 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.32/268. 

10 See e.g. ibid. /271; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 503; 
the rainwater heads on the later house are dated 1845. 

™ Tt was advertised for sale, apparently unsuccessfully, 
in 1943: Country Life, 8 Nov. 1943. 

1 Ex inf. Mrs. D. N. Hall, Mr. Walter Smith, and Mr. 
Sidney Smith, partners in Sundial Nursing Home Ltd., 
380 Aylestone Rd., Leicester. 


and a rear wing. The survival of the lower part of a 
cruck truss in the front range and of re-used smoke- 
blackened timbers in the roof suggests that the house 
originally contained a medieval open hall and was a 
largely timber-framed structure. The upper part of 
the building appears to have been reconstructed 
at least twice. The division of the hall into two 
stories by the insertion of a floor probably took place 
in the late 16th or early 17th century. The rear 
wing may be an addition of the same date, together 
with the large chimney dividing it from the front 
range. In the early 18th century the whole house was 
raised in height, the upper story being built in 
brickwork and the roofs of both wings being re- 
constructed at the higher level.'4 In 1943 the roof of 
the back wing collapsed and was rebuilt to a different 
pitch.'5 

There are several other houses in the village, prob- 
ably dating from the 16th century if not earlier, 
in which cruck trusses survive. One example occurs 
at the north end of Churchgate and another near 
the middle of High Street on its north side. Both 
have open fire-places surmounted by tapering 
flues of timber and plaster construction. The fire- 
places are placed with their backs to the cross-pas- 
sages and may be contemporary with the cruck 
framing or slightly later insertions. The lower 
stories are of ironstone and in both houses the eaves 
have been raised and the gable-ends built up in brick. 
In Churchgate the brickwork is dated 1832 and in 
High Street 1842, both with initials J. H. D. (John 
Henry Dent). A cottage opposite the Bewicke Arms 
Inn, demolished in 1958, also contained cruck 
principals!® and there is a cruck cottage in Hunt’s 
Lane, T-shaped in plan. In a range south of the 
green, re-thatched in 1958, a smoke-blackened 
cruck blade has been re-used, probably when the 
roof was reconstructed in 1735.17 

The older buildings in Hallaton occur mostly in 
Churchgate, round the green, and in the lower part 
of High Street, forming several picturesque groups. 
Near the north end of Churchgate is a typical small 
stone house of the second half of the 17th century 
with a thatched roof and a central porch flanked 
by two-story stone bays. The Parker-Fenwicke 
charity cottages'® north of the church, known 
locally as the Bedehouse, have a lower story of 
ironstone. The upper floor, which carries a tablet 
giving details of the charity, is faced with brick and 
was added in the 18th century perhaps by the 
Revd. G. Fenwicke. The row was restored and re- 
roofed in 1956. At the corner of Hunt’s Lane are 
attractive thatched groups, partly of ironstone and 
partly timber-framed, with later alterations in brick. 
Opposite is Hallaton Grange, the front of which 
carries a tablet above the central doorway inscribed 
‘w.D. aedivicavit 1691.19 It is an L-shaped brick 
house of two stories, having stone quoins and stone- 


13 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/13/16; W. Scarff, 
Leics. and Rut. 41. 

14 'The structural history of the house has been confirmed 
by Mr. Stanley R. Jones, who examined it in 1959; see also 


p. 129. 

1s Ex inf. the tenant, 1958. 

16 Ex inf. Mr. Ralph Marlow, carpenter, of Hallaton. 

17 The gable is dated 1735 with initials c.B. (Calverley 
Bewicke). 

18 See p. 133. 

19 'The initials are probably those of William Dent. 
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mullioned windows with ‘eared’ architraves. In the 
early rgth century the roof was altered and a small 
wing built in the angle at the rear. A fine brick 
coach-house and stable block belonging to the 
property was built on the opposite side of the road 
by John Henry Dent in 1842.?° On the south side of 
Churchgate an opening under Grange Cottage 
forms the entrance to a narrow lane bounded by 
stone walls in which some early masonry survives. 
At the back of the cottage is more early masonry 
including a stepped buttress possibly of medieval 
origin. The front is of stone ashlar and has mul- 
lioned and transomed windows of c. 1700. The 
adjoining house, part of the same block, has stone- 
mullioned windows and is dated 1715. The upper 
story and the roof in this case are later additions. 

The green, which forms the centre of the village 
and is one of its most attractive features, is surroun- 
ded by old stone buildings. On it stands the Butter 
Cross, a conical stone structure with a circular base 
and a ball finial, probably dating from the late 17th 
century. Near it is the War Memorial, a stone cross 
given by Mrs. Bewicke in 1921 in memory of her 
son.2! ‘The ‘Bewicke Arms’, a mid-17th-century 
stone building with a gabled cross-wing and a 
steeply-pitched thatched roof, is at the south-east 
corner of the green. On the green’s north side 
is a much-restored thatched cottage, formerly the 
smithy, and behind it stands the Conduit House. 
This is a small rectangular stone structure with a 
stone roof and gabled ends. It probably dates from 
the late 17th or early 18th century. 

High Street, continuously built up on both sides 
except at its northern end, has houses of all periods 
and several small shop fronts. The most recent 
cottages are those at the corner of Horn Lane 
which appear to be contemporary with the adjacent 
village hall, known as Stenning Hall and built in 
1925.2 ‘There are several 17th-century ironstone 
houses with later alterations in High Street. Here, 
as elsewhere, dated tablets suggest that much 
modernization was carried out by J. H. Dent in the 
mid-1gth century. ‘The Royal Oak public house 
has an early-1gth-century brick front and there are 
several rows of cottages of the same period. The 
Gables is a thatched stone farm-house of the 17th 
century with a restored stucco front of c. 1850. Next 
to it is a brick row dated 1873. At the junction 
of High Street with the upper part of Eastgate is a 
good early Georgian brick frontage of two stories 
with five keystoned windows to the upper floor 
and a moulded eaves cornice. There is a group of 
old cottages in the upper part of High Street opposite 
the entrance to Hallaton Hall. Near it are the 
Isabella Stenning charity houses, built in 1924.23 
The Fox Inn at North End dates from the early 19th 
century. In Hog Lane, between High Street and 
Hunt’s Lane, are six charity houses built in 1842 to 


20 Initials, date, and the Dent arms are on the building. 

21 Leic. Advertiser, 20 Dec. 1958. For a view of the 
green, see plate facing p. 122. 

22 Date on building. 

23 Date on building. 

24 Charities Minute Bk. among par. recs.; the houses 
formed part of the Town Estate, for which see p. 132. 

25 Ex inf. Mr. G. W. Bulterris, chairman of the Parish 
Council. 

26 See map, Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/18/7. 

27 V.C.H. Leics. i. 329. 

28 T.L.A.S, xiii. 144-5. 
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the design of a surveyor named Holloway.”4 They 
consist of a brick range with diamond-paned win- 
dows surmounted by moulded brick hoods and 
there is an inscribed tablet in the central gable. In 
1958 almost the only recent buildings in the village 
were in North End and on the Medbourne road. 
In the former are three pairs of Council houses, 
built in 1948, and some small private houses. On 
the Medbourne road are three pairs of Council 
houses built c. 1925 of which all but one are now 
in private ownership.?5 There are also several pairs 
dating from after the Second World War. 

The village has no piped water, and although some 
of the houses have water syphoned from wells many 
householders use the pumps in the village street. 
There was a considerable private water supply for 
the village in the 18th and roth centuries, of which 
the conduit survives on the green, and a drainage 
system.?° 


HALLATON 


MANORS. Before the Conquest Hallaton formed 
part of the estate of the Saxon Tochi, and passed 
with the rest of his lands to the Norman land- 
holder Geoffrey Alselin, who held it in 1086.27 At 
some date between 1086 and 1155 Alselin’s lands 
are thought to have passed to the Peverel family, 
and as part of the honor of Peverel escheated to the 
Crown in 1155.28 In 1171 Henry II granted part of 
the manor away, and the other part was alienated by 
1223-4. Hallaton thus became divided into two 
main manors, and at a later date a third, subordinate, 
manor emerged. 

BARDOLF’S or BEAUMONT’S manor. In 
1171 Henry II granted lands and rights to Thomas 
Bardolf on the latter’s marriage with Rose, the 
daughter and heir of Ralph Hanselin who seems 
to have been a descendant of the Domesday owner of 
Hallaton.29 Thomas’s son Doun married Beatrice, 
the daughter and heir of William de Warenne of 
Wormegay (Norf.), who brought the Wormegay 
barony into the Bardolf family. Doun’s grandson 
Hugh became Lord Bardolf in 1299. ‘The manor at 
Hallaton descended in the Bardolf family until the 
death in 1408 of Thomas, Lord Bardolf, who was 
declared a traitor in 1406 and forfeited his possessions 
for his part in the Earl of Northumberland’s re- 
bellion.3° His lands were declared forfeit from 6 
May 14053! and Hallaton was granted to Queen 
Joan, but this grant was vacated immediately after- 
wards.32 Another grant to Joan seems to have been 
made very shortly afterwards in the same year.33 

Thomas Bardolf left two daughters, Anne and 
Joan, and in 1408 Sir William Clifford and Sir 
William Phelip, their respective husbands,3+ applied 
for and were granted in the following year the rever- 
sion of 'Thomas’s property after the death of Queen 
Joan.35 The grant was confirmed by Henry V in 
1413.36 When the queen died in 1437 the manor 


29 Ibid. 145; Nichols, Leics. ii. 594; for the Bardolf 
family see Complete Peerage, i. 417 sqq. 

30 For the descent see Complete Peerage, loc. cit.; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 594-6. 

31 Complete Peerage, i. 420n. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1405-8, 46. 

33 Tbid. 1408-13, 95-96. 
4 Complete Peerage, i. 420n. 

35 Nichols, Leics. ii. 596; Cal. Pat. 1408-13, 95-96. 

36 So Nichols, Leics. ii. 596; but cf. Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 
1-2. The queen certainly died possessed of the manor: 


C 139/99/34. 
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was divided between Clifford and Phelip and the 
latter claimed and had revived for him the Bardolf 
title.37 Phelip died in 1441, seised of half the manor 
which his wife Joan held until her death in 1447.38 
Her heir was her grandson William Beaumont, the 
younger son of her daughter Elizabeth and John, 
Viscount Beaumont, whose eldest son Henry pre- 
deceased his brother.39 In 1453 William Beaumont 
succeeded to the other half of the manor on the death 
of his great-aunt Anne, who outlived both her 
husbands, Clifford and Sir Reynold Cobham.*° 
Thereafter the manor was known as Beaumont’s 
manor. In 1461 Beaumont, who had succeeded to 
the viscountcy in 1460, was attainted by Edward IV 
and forfeited his property.4’ Various grants of the 
manor were made by the king; in 1462 it was 
granted to John Neville, Lord Montagu, later Earl 
of Northumberland, who held it until his death and 
forfeiture in 1471.4 In 1474 Edward IV granted 
it to one of his esquires, John Blount, later Lord 
Mountjoy.*3 He died seised of the manor in 1485, 
when the lands were restored to William Beaumont, 
whose attainder was reversed.4+ He held the manor of 
Hallaton until his death in 1507,45 when his heir 
would have been his nephew Francis, Lord Lovel, 
but he also had forfeited his estate by attainder and 
the manor passed once more to the Crown.#® 

The manor remained Crown property until 1588,47 
when Elizabeth I granted it to Richard Branth- 
wayte and Roger Bromley,*® who sold it in the same 
year to John Dent, a citizen and salter of London.*° 
He died in 1595 and was succeeded in turn by his 
brother Edward and nephew Francis, who sold the 
manor in 1607 to William Street.5° The manor des- 
cended in the Street family until 1713 when it was 
sold, together with Engaine’s manor, to which it had 
been united by purchase in 1613, by Berkeley Street 
to Benjamin Bewicke, then Vicar of Barrow on Soar. 
He died in 1730, leaving his property at Hallaton to 
his nephew Calverley Bewicke (d. 1774). It descen- 
ded in a direct male line until the death of Calverley 
Theodore Bewicke (b. 1848).5' He was succeeded by 
his wife Mrs. E. E. T. Bewicke, and on her death in 
1939 the estate passed to her husband’s nephew 
B. E. 5. Bewicke. He died in 1942 and was succeeded 
by his widow, in whose possession the estate 
remained in 1956.52 


ENGAINE’S or BROUGHTON’S manor. The 


37 Complete Peerage, i. 420-1. 

38 Tbid.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 596. 

39 Complete Peerage, ii. 62. 

4° Nichols, Leics. ii. 596; C 139/131/26. 

41 Complete Peerage, ii. 63; Nichols, Leics. ii. 596. 

A sae Pat. 1461-7, 195, 485; Complete Peerage, ix. 
89 sq 

43 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 4 

44 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VU, i, p. 46; Complete Peerage, 
li. 63. 

45 Not 1508 as Nichols, 
Peerage, ii. 63. 

46 Nichols, Leics. ii. 597; Complete Peerage, viii. 225. 

47 For the appointment of a royal bailiff see L. G P. 
Hen. VIII, xii, p. 466. In 1569 a lease was made by the 
Crown for 21 years to a Richard Smith: Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 3 D.40/22a. For other royal grants see Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 598. 

48 Nichols, Leics. ii. 597. 

49 Ibid. For details of the Dent family at this time see 
esp. B.M. Add. MS. 497, ff. 297-451, copied in Leic. City 
Mun. Room, 3 D.40/17/19; two petitions in the Court of 
Requests in 1597 and 1598 (Req. 2/28/98; 2/31/52) show 
that the Dents refused to grant copyhold. 

5° For the descent to c. 1800 see Nichols, Leics. ii. 597. 


Leics. ii. 597; cf. Complete 


other part of Hallaton, after its division by Henry II 
in 1171, came to the family of Greinvill or Greyvill. 
In 1223-4 Eustace de Greinvill obtained half the 
town by fine from Robert Arsic and Sybil his wife, 
whose connexion with it is not known.53 Eustace 
held the manor until at least 1235-6, when he was 
taxed as the holder of one knight’s fee in Hallaton.5+ 
He was succeeded by Gilbert de Greinvill who 
was still living in 1247 and whose daughter and 
heir Joan married Sir John de Engaine to whom 
the manor passed.55 It descended in the Engaine 
family until the death of Sir Thomas Engaine in 
1367. Thomas left three sisters as his co-heirs, and 
Hallaton became part of the share of the youngest 
sister Mary and her husband Sir William Barnak 
or Bernak.5® Mary died in 1401, her second husband 
Thomas la Zouche outliving her, and was succeeded 
by her son Sir John Barnak.57 He died in 1409, 
leaving two sons under age, John and Edmund, 
who both died in 1415. Their manor in Hallaton 
passed to their younger sister Joan, who died in 
1420 and was succeeded by her elder sister Mary, 
wife of Robert de Stonham. In 1436 Mary and 
Robert alienated the manor to their daughter 
Elizabeth, the wife of John Broughton.5’ The 
manor, now known as Broughton’s manor, des- 
cended in the family until the death of John Brough- 
ton in 1518. He had one son John, who died while 
still under age (whether before or after his father is 
not clear), and three daughters. Hallaton passed to 
his granddaughter Agnes, daughter of his eldest 
daughter Katherine (d. 1535) who married Lord 
William Howard, later Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Agnes and her husband William Powlet, afterwards 
Marquess of Winchester, were licensed to enter on 
their lands, including Hallaton, in 1548.59 Powlet 
sold the manor to Richard Oliver, who died possessed 
of it in 1612.°° In 1614 his son and heir James sold 
the manor to William Street,®! already the owner of 
Beaumont’s manor, and thereafter the two manors 
descended together. 

HACLUIT’S or THE DUCHY manor. The 
origin of this manor seems to lie in the lands held in 
Hallaton by the Martival family in 1166-7. Some 
at least of this land was granted to Ralph Martival 
by Robert Crevequer.®3 These descended to Robert 
Martival and his heir, his sister Joan, and her 
husband John de Weleham. Before 1267 John and 


The Dent family retained considerable property in 
Hallaton, inherited from John Dent’s father William, who 
died in 1584. In the 19th century it passed to the Revd. 
John Henry Dent who purchased Hacluit’s manor: see 
below. 

51 For the descent of the Bewickes, of Hallaton see 
Burke, Land. Gent. (1894), 1h 146-7; G. W. eee Hist. 
of Hallaton (priv. print. n.d., written c. 1890), 8 

52 Ex inf. Mrs. Bewicke. 

53 C.P. 25(1)/121/10/93. 

54 Bk. of Fees, i. 520, 557. 

55 T.L.A.S. xiii. 145, 149; B.M. Add. Ch. 26937. For 
the Engaines see Complete Peerage, v. 71 sqq.; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 593-4. 

56 B.M. Add. Ch. 19979; Complete Peerage, v. 79 and n. 

57 The descendants of the Engaine family are given in 
a pedigree in Complete Peerage, v. 80; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
594. 

58 C.P. 25(1)/126/75/44. 

59 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 94-95. 

60 Nichols, Leics. 11. 594. 

ormvercs City Mun. Room, 17 D. 44/10. 

62 T.L.A.S. xiii. 148, where the origins of the manor are 
discussed. 

63 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 98-99. 
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Joan exchanged their Hallaton lands for lands else- 
where with Peter and Alice Nevill. In 1273 Peter 
enfeoffed his son Theobald in his lands®> and they 
descended to Theobald’s daughter Alice who 
married John Hacluit (d. 1362).°° After John’s death 
Alice granted the manor to William Dexter and his 
wife Margaret for their lives, and later the reversion 
came to the Dexters.°7 William Dexter was suc- 
ceeded by his son, another William, whose daughter 
Margaret married John Mitton who was granted the 
manor in 1406°8 and was still alive in 1420.69 Mar- 
garet later married William Vowe and this manor 
remained in the possession of the Vowe family7° 
until the death of Thomas Vowe, the last member 
of the family, in 1855.7! ‘The manor was then pur- 
chased by the Revd. John Henry Dent, who died in 
1865 and was succeeded by his sister Lady Hin- 
rich,72 who had married in 1828 Henry Bromley 
Hinrich (knighted 1831).73 She was succeeded by 
her second daughter Charlotte Mary, who married 
Robert Harvard Price in 1859.74 He died in 1887, 
two years after he and his wife had assumed the 
additional name of Dent.75 Mrs. Price-Dent was 
succeeded by her son Robert Hinrich Price-Dent 
who died in 1931.76 The manor was inherited by 
his cousin Mrs. B. M. Edwards Dent (d. 1953).77 
The manorial rights then appear to have lapsed and 
the estate was split up. 

The manor was until the end of the 15th century 
said to be held of the honor of Peverel and it seems 
to have been subordinate to Bardolf’s manor.78 In 
1274 it was stated that it was held from Sir William 
Bardolf.79 There seems to have been some uncer- 
tainty about this for in 1480 it was said to be held 
from John Broughton.’° William Vowe was paying 
suit of court to Beaumont’s manor in 1544.8! In 
1546 it was said that the manor was held as of the 
Duchy of Lancaster at a time when Bardolf’s manor 
was in royal hands.’ Under Elizabeth I the manor 
was confiscated from the Vowe family on the 
pretext that it had been concealed®3 but it was 
restored to Leonard Vowe in 1563.84 The Crown’s 
assumption that it had been concealed was pre- 
sumably connected with the attachment of this 
manor to Bardolf’s manor. The restoration to the 
Vowes was confirmed in 1578 and 1584.85 ‘There- 
after it was always said to be held of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 


64 Peter and Alice seem to have resisted successfully a 
claim by the Bardolf family to be overlords of the land 
formerly belonging to Robert Martival: Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Rep. & Papers, xxxv. 161-2, 187-8, 188-91. 

6 T.L.A.S. xiii. 147; Cal. Pat. 1272-81, 143. 

66 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xi, p. 272. 

67 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.32/268, 3 D.40/26/13. 
The Dexters are mentioned in Hallaton records as early 
as 1338: ibid. 1 D.40/1. 

68 The descent is recited in B.M. Add. Ch. 26955; see 
also ibid. 29945; Add. Roll 26945, court rolls of John 
Mitton dated 1406, 1408. 

69 Leic. City Mun. Room, 72’30/II/24. 

7° For this see B.M. Add. Ch. 26955; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
598-9, 602. 

71 Memorial inscription in chancel, Hallaton church. 

7 Barratt, Hist. of Hallaton, 11. 

73 Leic. City Mun. Room, 9 D.53/69; W. A. Shaw, 
Knts. of Eng. i. 330. 

74 Kelly’s Handbk. to Titled, Landed and Official Classes 
(1897), 1034. 

75 Tbid.; Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/17/18. 

76 Memorial inscription in north aisle, Hallaton church. 

77 In 1940 Mrs. Edwards Dent gave the family papers to 
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LESSER ESTATES. Small amounts of land in 
Hallaton parish were owned in the Middle Ages 
by Bradley Priory (granted 1386),8® Launde Priory 
(granted 1350),87 and Noseley College.8& The 
Bradley estates passed to Thomas Nevill of Holt 
in 1538.89 Launde’s lands were granted to John 
Pratt of Weldon (Northants.) in 1554,9° and part, 
at least, of the lands formerly of Noseley College 
was granted in 1549 to Edward Pease and William 
Winlove.% 


HALLATON 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The 6 carucates in 
Hallaton held in 1086 from Geoffrey Alselin by 
the under-tenant Norman supported 8 ploughs 
before the Conquest. In 1086 there were 2 ploughs 
and 2 serfs on the demesne; and 1g villeins, a soc- 
man, a freeman, and 2 bordars had 6 ploughs. 
There was a stretch of woodland 4 by 2 furlongs, 
and the assessment of the whole estate had been 
raised from 60s. to 1oos. since 1066.9 

The wood continued to be important as a pasture 
in the Middle Ages. In the 12th century Robert de 
Crevequer granted to Robert Martival the right to 
have 20 pigs a year in his woods.°3 The issues of the 
wood are mentioned as perquisites of the manors. 
In 1331 Thomas Bardolf died possessed of three 
parts of a wood in which all the undergrowth had 
been cut down in his time and which was worth 12d. 
as a pasture.°* In 1290 William Bardolf is stated to 
have held a wood valued at 35.95 Towards the end 
of the 14th century the woodland ceases to figure in 
the inquisitions post mortem of the Bardolf family 
and it may have been completely cleared. In 1367 
Thomas Engaine had an inclosed wood called 
Asshawe,?° which is mentioned as early as 1247.97 

Hallaton became important as a market centre 
during the 13th century. In 1224 Eustace de Grein- 
vill, lord of what was later called Engaine’s manor, 
was granted a weekly market on Thursdays by 
Henry III.9% In 1284 William Bardolf and John 
Engaine each received a separate grant of a weekly 
market on ‘Thursdays and of two yearly fairs, one on 
the vigil, feast, and morrow of St. John the Baptist 
and the two days following (23-27 June), and the 
other for a similar period at the feast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude (27-31 Oct).99 In 1304 John Bardolf 
was granted an additional fair to be held on the 
vigil, feast, and morrow of the Ascension.! In 1319 


Leic. City Mun. Room. 
78 e.g. Cal. Ing. p.m. Xi, p. 272. 
79 T.L.A.S. xiii. 147. 
80 Nichols, Leics. 11. 598. 
81 Tbid. 
82 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 415. 
83 B.M. Add. Ch. 26955. 
84 Nichols, Leics. ii. 598. 
85 Tbid.; Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/26/13. 
86 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 196. 
87 Tbid. 1348-50, 466. 
S85 GsHe Leics. 115 40: 
SoTL SP. Elen. VALLE, -xiit\ (0); ps 24.0. 
9° Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 402. 
91 Tbid. 1549-51, 79. 
OZ VA GALIMPISCTCSaI a 20. 
93 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 98-99. 
(CS nag fig |i. 
95 C 133/57/2 m. 7. 
96 Cal. Ing. p.m. Xii, p. 114. 
97 T.L.A.S. xiii. 149. 
98 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 618, 643. 
99 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 273, 276. 
1 [bid. 1300-26, 43. 
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John Engaine’s bailiff William Pecchar, or William 
“Dengaynesbaillif’, was said to have been prevented 
from collecting his master’s fair tolls.? 

These three fairs descended with the two manors, 
and in 1638 William Street died possessed of them, 
together with the weekly market and another fair 
held at Corpus Christi. It is not known when this 
fair began.3 The market became obsolete at some 
time after this, but was revived in 1767; it was still 
held in 1798 but had again been abandoned by 
1831. The June and October fairs also died out, and 
Nichols states that the October fair had not been 
held within the memory of man.* One reason for the 
cessation of the market was held to be the bad con- 
dition of the roads, but it is fairly clear that the 
decline of the fairs and markets was a symptom of 
the general lessening of the importance of Hallaton 
rather than a cause of it, and it is surprising that 
they continued for so long. Hallaton is notable 
among Leicestershire villages for having retained its 
medieval fairs for much longer than most. The 
Ascension Day and Corpus Christi fairs remained, 
apparently in unbroken succession. In 1755 Calver- 
ley Bewicke’s right to hold the fairs and markets was 
upheld in a dispute.° In 1772 the constables’ ac- 
counts included payments for keeping watch at the 
fair.7 These two fairs were still held in 1846 and 
1850, but had been abandoned before 1863.° In 
1938 it was recorded that old inhabitants of the 
village remembered the Welsh cattle drovers who 
spoke no English.° 

The village grew after the grants of the market 
and the fairs. In the 13th century and for part of the 
14th it was probably the centre of economic life 
in the south-eastern part of the county. In 1334 Halla- 
ton was assessed at {7 2s. but Market Harborough 
Was creeping up to it and in 1381, with 154 tax- 
payers, had passed Hallaton’s 109.1° The perqui- 
sites of the market were of considerable importance 
to the lords of the manor as late as the 18th century," 
and because of its commercial connexions Hallaton 
was really a small town with a mixed population and 
not a purely agricultural settlement. In 1381 there 
were 21 holders of land at will, one husbandman, 
3 shepherds, a neatherd, 17 labourers, and one 
freeholder. But there were also 3 tailors, 3 butchers, 
2 carpenters, 2 fishermen, 2 bakers, 2 cobblers, 
2 weavers, an ironmonger, a shearman, a chapman, 
and a blacksmith.!2 References to weavers, wool- 
combers, and woolwinders occur until the end of 
the 18th century.'3 

The fairs were probably responsible for the con- 
siderable number of inns mentioned in Hallaton. 
None survives under its original name. The oldest 
known was the ‘Angel’ in the main street, first 
mentioned in 1572 when it was granted by Sir 


2 Cal. Pat. 1317-21, 369, 372. 

3 TEAS. Xi. 153. 

4 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 335; Curtis, Topog. Hist. 
Leics. 70; Nichols, Leics. ii. 593. 

5 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 117. 

6 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/26/6. 

7 Among par. recs. 

8 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 503; (1863), 563; Slater, 
Dir. Leics. (1850), 11. 

9 Hallaton Village Chronicles; see also Leic. City Ref. 
Libr., Cable Coll. xv. 93. 

10 T.L.A.S. xxv. 65, 67-68. 

™ 'The right to hold the market was disputed between 
the Bewickes and the Vowes in 1755: Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 3 D.40/26/6. 


William Powlet to William Dent.* A cottage 
called the ‘Leaden Lover’ was presumably an inn 
and is mentioned in 1666. It was still in existence in 
1716.5 ‘The Crown Inn is mentioned in 1698.1 The 
three present public houses, the ‘Fox’, the ‘Royal 
Oak’, and the ‘Bewicke Arms’, were all in existence 
by 1835, when there was also a ‘Queen’s Head’.!7 At 
fair-time every house had the right to hang out an 
Ble ous as an indication that it was licensed to sell 
ale.! 

The fairs helped to name places in the village and 
it is clear that different animals were sold in different 
parts. The Hogsmarket is mentioned in 1671 and 
throughout the 18th century,’ and there was a piece 
of land called the Horse Fair.2° 

The first known inclosure, apart from medieval 
inclosures of the wood, was made in 1510, when 
William Green allowed a messuage to fall into 
decay so that its three occupants were obliged to 
leave the 30 a. of land attached to it. It was alleged 
that ‘Thomas Waldram had allowed the farm to 
remain in ruins. In 1522 he stated that it had been 
rebuilt and that the land had been in tillage since 
1521. It is clear that the 30 a. had been inclosed, and 
although Waldram was acquitted of inclosure, it 
is not stated and seems unlikely that the land had 
been returned to the open fields.?! 

There was a considerable inclosure riot in Halla- 
ton in 1617 against inclosures made by William 
Street, who maintained his right to inclose 20 a. 
of the Neates Pasture at Smallwood Gill, which he 
claimed as part of his manor. Protest was made by 
a large number of the inhabitants, who had been 
granted in common a lease of the pasture in 1574-5 
for 21 years. Street said that although this lease 
had been renewed in 1579-80 the reversion of the 
land had formed part of the grant made by Elizabeth 
I to Branthwayte and Bromley in 1588 and that the 
land had descended from them to him. The inhabi- 
tants declared that the inclosure had been made 
without their consent in February 1617, that the 
land was common, and that Street had brought the 
suit during which these statements were made in 
order to terrify and impoverish them. One witness 
stated that the hedges had been thrown down in the 
presence of Street’s shepherd, and that she had 
herself driven a herd of bullocks into the former 
close in order to assert the right which her husband 
claimed in it. The outcome of the case is not known.?? 

In 1638 information was laid against Kenelm 
Cooke of Hallaton as a disturber of the peace, in 
which it appears that Cooke had given evidence 
against Leonard Vowe for inclosing and for this 
Vowe had been imprisoned but later released.?3 
Nothing else is known of this incident or of any in- 
closing activity by the Vowe family. Before the 


12 T.L.A.S. xiii. 151-2. 

13 See, e.g., Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/10/4 (weaver 
1679), 9 D.53/33-34 (woolwinder 1716), 9 D.53/51 (wool- 
comber 1771). 

14 Leic. City Mun. Room, 7 D.47/18. 

15 Ibid. 3 D.40/24, 9 D.53/33-34. 

16 Ibid. 3 D.40/6/1. 

17 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 117. 

18 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 335. 

19 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/39/1-7. 

20 Tbid. /26/6. 

Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 62-63. 
22 Sta. Cha. 8/260/17 mm. 4-8. 
23 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, 146. 
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parliamentary inclosure of 1771 some of the land 
was in closes. Three are mentioned in 165774 and 
many more in the inclosure award.?5 

There were three open fields in the 17th century, 
Smallwood Field, Barleyhill Field, and Fearne 
Field.26 In 1563 a Mill Field is mentioned,?7 and 
Wood Field and Brook Field in 1713.28 In the in- 
closure award of 1771 the fields are called Whet- 
stone Field, Fearne Field, and Barleyhill Field, and 
there was also a Little Field, which may have been 
a pasture.?9 It seems clear that there were only three 
open fields. In 1670 John Acton, for example, had 
at his death 14 a. of standing wheat and barley and 
144 a. of peas;3° in 1671 Andrew Bugeor had 22 a. 
of wheat and barley and 26 a. of peas and beans.3! 
There were also extensive pastures, and each 
cottage and holding had the right to pasture a cer- 
tain number of animals. In 1675 each half of the 
rectory had 18 cow and 100 sheep commons, and 2 
cow and 5 sheep commons were attached to one 
cottage.32 In 1666 15 a. of land brought the right to 
6 cow and 40 sheep commons,33 and in 1669 one 
cottage had 3 cow and 1o sheep commons,3+ the 
same number as the house called the ‘Leaden 
Lover’ had in 1716.35 

An agreement for an inclosure in 1735 came to 
nothing,3® and the inclosure finally took place in 
1771, the Act being passed in 1770, when the whole 
area to be inclosed was stated to be 2,233a. The 
owners of 244a. refused to give their consent to 
the proposed inclosure, but were overruled.37 
According to the award3® there were 3,000a. of 
land in the parish, and 2,555 a. were dealt with by 
the award. Forty-seven allotments were made, 
excluding that made to the rector in lieu of tithes. 
Of these only 4 were of over 100 a. and only 2 of 
over 200a.—those to Benjamin Bewicke and 
Thomas Vowe, the lords of the manors, who each 
received over 300 a. Thirty-four allotments were of 
20 a. or less, and of these 20 were between 1 and 
toa. and 7 under 1a. Three members of the Dent 
family received 45, 68, and 128 a. respectively. The 
allotments included those to the parish clerk (1 a.), 
the highway surveyors (nearly 3 a. for gravel pits), 
and 3 allotments to Charles Morris as trustee of the 
Fenwicke charity lands, the school lands, and the 
land given for the repair of roads and conduits. 
In 1801 341a. were still arable, including 160a. 
under wheat and g2 a. under oats.39 Hallaton is still 
a predominantly agricultural village and there are 
no industries, but in the late 1950’s part of the 
population looked to Market Harborough for its 
employment. The population for long maintained 
the high level reached in the Middle Ages but there 

24 Leic. City Mun. Room, 17 D.44/10. 

25 See below. 

26 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 107. 

27 Leic, City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/25/1. 

28 Ibid. 3 D.40/22b. 

29 C.P. 43/752 mm. 37 sqq. 

30 L,.R.O. Probate recs. 3t Tbid. 

32 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/272. 

33 Ibid. 1 D.32/271. 

34 Tbid. 9 D.53/24. 

35 Ibid. /33-34. 

36 Ibid. 5 D.33/446. 

37 See C.F. xxxii. 622, 645, 659, 707, 709, 738, 801. 

38 No local copy of the award is known, but it is enrolled 
on the recovery roll: C.P. 43/752 mm. 37 sqq. 

39 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 147. 
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has been a drop in recent years. In 1670 there were 
165 houses, of which 73 paid hearth tax and g2 were 
excused,° a sufficient indication, together with the 
large number of very small allotments made at the 
inclosure, of a poor population. In 1676 the total 
number of communicants was 387.4! No further 
figures are available until 1801 when the total 
population was 548. It rose to a peak of 755 in 1891, 
and then declined to 422 in 1951.42 


MILLS. A windmill formed part of Bardolf’s manor 
from the late 13th century to at least the 16th cen- 
tury. It is first referred to in 129043 and occurs in the 
inquisitions post mortem of the Bardolf family 
until the end of the 14th century.44 A windmill, 
possibly the same one, or on the same site, is men- 
tioned in the fine by which Branthwayte and Brom- 
ley transferred the manor to John Dent in 1588.45 

A windmill was attached to Hacluit’s manor in 
the late 14th century. In 1373 one of the conditions 
for the grant of the manor to William Dexter was 
that he should find a great post for the windmill.4¢ 
The mill is mentioned again in the inquisition 
post mortem of William Vowe (d. 1546),47 and was 
still in existence in 1652.48 

There was also a horse-mill in the earlier 16th 
century.*9 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. A workhouse was 
purchased in 17325° with money left by the Revd. 
Benjamin Bewicke (d. 1730) for such a purpose.5! 
Accounts for the management of the workhouse 
are extant from 1758 to 1776.5? In addition to the 
workhouse and its garden the parish owned, by 1838, 
3 messuages, a close called the Workhouse Close, 
and 3 cottages; the rents from letting this property 
were used to relieve the poor rates and it was not 
subject to any charitable trust.53 In 1836 Hallaton 
was placed in Uppingham Union.5+ The property, 
which had belonged to the overseers before the Poor 
Law Act, was evidently sold. In 1839 the guardians 
of the Uppingham Union and the Revd. C. J. 
Bewicke, the surviving trustee of the parish lands, 
sold one of the houses to the Revd. J. H. Dent.55 In 
1802-3 58 adult paupers and 51 children received 
out-relief, and 18 persons were relieved in the 
workhouse.°5® 

The townsman appointed to administer the 
charity lands had a considerable connexion with 
parish administration, as he controlled the money 
spent on the repair of the water supply, the con- 
duit, and the roads.57 

There survive accounts and other papers of the 
churchwardens from 1692 to 1725 and 1750 to 
1770; constables’ accounts for 1728, 1762, 1765-6, 


1672-3 (ex inf. Sir Gyles Isham, quoting Thomas Isham’s 
diary). 

42 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 188. 

43 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 468. 

44 Ibid. vii, p. 175; xi, p. 436. 

45 C.P. 25(2)/2662/30 ‘& 31 Eliz. I Mich. 

46 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.32/268. 

47 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 415. 

48 Tbid. 420. 

49 Ibid. 415. 

5° Barratt, Hist. of Hallaton, 19. 

5I Nichols, Leics. 11. 604. 

52 Among par. recs. 

53 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/22u. 

54 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

55 Deed penes Mkt. Harborough Arch. Soc. 

56 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

57 See p. 132. 
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1772, and 1775; surveyors’ accounts for 1730 and 
1760; overseers’ accounts for 1709, 1716-49, 1760- 
67, and 1803-19; and vestry minutes from 1726 to 
1880.58 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 6 councillors;59 it had the same 
composition in 1958.°° 


CHURCH. The church of Hallaton is first men- 
tioned early in the 12th century, when the advowson 
of half the rectory was granted to Leeds Priory 
(Kent).°! The chapelry of Blaston St. Michael was 
attached to Hallaton church from before c. 1220 
until it was separated from it in 1930. Hallaton 
rectory, from its first known existence until 1728, 
was divided into two equal parts, each served by its 
own rector. Although each part belonged at some 
time in the Middle Ages to a religious house neither 
was ever appropriated. 

The advowson was divided at an early date in the 
12th century, when half of it was given by Daniel 
Crevequer to Leeds Priory, which was founded by 
his father Robert in 1119.® Leeds retained half the 
advowson until in 1367 the half was granted to 
Noseley College.** In 1320 the Prior of Leeds 
brought an action against John Engaine, who 
claimed the presentation to half the rectory, a claim 
set aside by the jury who confirmed the advowson 
to the priory.°5 A similar action had restored the 
priory’s right in 1265.°° The Engaine family was 
still pursuing its claim in 1356.67 

The early history of the other part of the advow- 
son is obscure. In about 1220 it was the property of 
Walter Martival,®’ and, as the Martivals’ prop- 
erty in Hallaton was granted in part at least by the 
Crevequer family,®? it seems likely that the church 
may have been founded by a member of that 
family late in the 11th or early in the 12th century, 
and one half granted to Leeds and the other half to 
the Martivals. This half descended to Isabel de 
Saddington, who inherited the property of her 
maternal uncle Roger Martival, Bishop of Salis- 
bury.7° She brought the advowson of this half of the 
rectory to her husband Ralph Hastings, and in 1369 
they conveyed it for 100 marks to the warden of 
Noseley College and William Gower.7! In 1387 
Gower received formal licence from the king to 
grant his half of the advowson to the college. Pro- 
vision was made for the two halves of the rectory 
to be united once more,72 but this was not done and 

58 Par. recs. 

59 L..R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

60 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

61 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 216; V.C.H. Kent, ii. 162. 

62 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
261; letter separating the benefices among par. recs.; and 
see p. 27. 

63 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 216; V.C.H. Kent, ii. 162. 

64 Cal. Pat. 1367-70, 24, 107. 

65 B.M. Add. Ch. 26937. 

66 Tbid.; Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 145. 

67 B.M. Add. Ch. 19979. 

68 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261. 

69 See p. 124. 

70 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, p. xi; and see p. 266. 

71 B.M. Add. Ch. 26938. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 286. 

73 This descent seems quite conclusive, but it does not 
explain two puzzling references which almost certainly 
concern Hallaton. In 1338 William de Clinton, Earl of 
Huntingdon, received a licence to alienate half the advow- 
son of Hallaton to Maxstoke Priory (Warws.). His claim 
to the advowson is not known, and it is clear that the grant 


they remained separate until 1728.73 In 1401 Gower 
received a grant of half the advowson from Richard 
Byllem, clerk,7* perhaps one of the chaplains, 
presumably a grant for one turn. In 1410 two ex- 
wardens of the college, Laurence Blakesley and 
John Aimore, granted half the advowson, again 
probably for one turn, to John Blaket, the husband 
of Margaret Hastings, the daughter of Ralph and 
Isabel Hastings. In this grant the advowson is 
referred to as having been lately granted to the 
college by William Gower.75 Noseley College seems 
to have disposed of one half of the advowson before 
the death of Thomas Nevill of Holt in 1503. He 
devised the advowson, which he said he had pur- 
chased, to one of his younger sons, Thomas. The 
terms of his inquisition post mortem imply that 
he owned the whole advowson, but this does not 
seem to be correct,7® although the college’s pos- 
session of the advowson is not mentioned in the 
chantry certificate of 1546.77 In 1535 one half of 
the rectory paid a pension to the college.78 It seems 
clear, however, that the advowson of half the rec- 
tory was retained by the college and passed to the 
Crown at its dissolution. It probably formed part of 
the royal grant to Richard Branthwayte and Roger 
Bromley in 1588, and, becoming known as the 
north mediety, passed to John Dent, and then to the 
Street family and Benjamin Bewicke and his des- 
cendants.7° 

The other half, the south mediety, passed from 
Noseley College at an unknown date to the Hazle- 
rigg family of Noseley, who presented to it from 
c. 1600 to at least 1688.89 It formed part of the 
forfeited possessions of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, 2nd 
Bt., but was restored to his family.8! In 1722 the 
Revd. William Fenwicke presented his son George 
to this half, but it is not known how or when he 
obtained the advowson. In 1728 the two parts of 
the rectory were united by the presentation of 
George Fenwicke to the north mediety by Benjamin 
Bewicke.*? Thereafter the Bewickes and the Fen- 
wickes presented alternately to the rectory until the 
end of the 19th century.83 In 1956 Mrs. Bewicke 
retained the right of presentation which her pre- 
decessors had exercised. The alternate presentation 
was vested in the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,§+ after passing through various hands. 

In 1217 the rectory was valued at 10 marks, both 
halves being included in this figure.85 In about 
1220 the profits of the church were said to be 
was never made: Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 19. In 1370 two pre- 
sentations were made to Hallaton by letters patent during 
the minority of the heir of John Bardolf, who, so far as is 
known, had never had any connexion with the advowson: 
Cal. Pat. 1367-70, 342, 406. 

74 B.M. Add. Ch. 26994. 

75 Tbid. 26948. 

76 T.L.A.S. xiii. 218; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 
449-50. 

77 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxx. 508-10. 

78 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

79 See p. 124. 

80 See Nichols, Leics. ii. 604, where the names of the 
two halves have been given wrongly: P.R.O. Institution 
Bks. For Noseley and the Hazlerigg family see p. 266. 

81 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1663-4, 127. 

82 P.R.O. Institution Bks.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 604, 
assigns the 1722 presentation to the wrong half of the 
rectory. 

83 P.R.O. Institution Bks.; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 
504; Wright, Dir. Leics. (1894), 462; (1895-6), 557. 

84 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1954). 

85 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 
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divided equally between the rectors. One paid a 
pension of 3s. to Leeds Priory.8° This pension had 
been raised to half a mark a few years later.87 In 
1254 the living was worth 16 marks,88 and in 1291, 
when the two halves were separately valued, one 
was worth 134 marks and the other 13.89 The 
combined value of the two parts was 394 marks 
in 1428.9° In 1535 one half was worth £17 6s. 8d. 
and the other, charged with a pension payable to 
Noseley College, £18 13s. 44.9! The joint living was 
worth {500 a year at the end of the 18th century 
and £650 in 1831.% 

The great tithes were presumably divided, like the 
small tithes,+ between the two rectors. In 1771 at 
the inclosure all the tithes were commuted together 
for an allotment of 470 a. of glebe valued at £357 
4s. 11d. a year, other fees being reserved to the 
rector.°5 In 1700 the customs for the render of small 
tithes were recited in the glebe terrier.°° In addition 
to a fixed monetary payment for each animal kept 
in the parish, each inhabitant over the age of sixteen 
paid a sum graded according to age and status. 
Mortuaries were paid according to the value of the 
deceased’s goods as recorded in his inventory, and 
4d. was paid for waxshott, for the maintenance of 
lights in the church, a rare payment at so late a date. 

The rectorial glebe has always been important. 
In 1690 there was a total of over 50 a. attached to the 
north mediety of the rectory, and the south mediety 
seems to have had an equal amount.97 Each part 
also had 18 cow commons and 100 sheep commons. 
The glebe was considerably enlarged by the allot- 
ment in lieu of tithes in 1771. In addition the rectors 
received an allotment in lieu of Hare Crop Leys, 
which had belonged to the rectory from an unknown 
date for the provision of the hare pies and the ale 
for the Easter Monday bottle-kicking.°® The glebe 
lay mainly in Hallaton itself, but the rectors also had 
glebe in Blaston, and received the tithes of the 
chapelry of Blaston St. Michael. In 1709 they claimed 
that they had lost their glebe when Blaston was 
inclosed.99 In 1926 there were 478 a. of glebe; a 
little was sold in that year, but most of it remained in 
1956.! This lies mainly to the north-west of the 
church and includes Castle Hill. 

The present rectory house stands west of the 
church, occupying a commanding position above the 
road from Cranoe. The long gabled front is of stone 
ashlar. In style the building resembles the Manor 
House, built in 1846, and may be by the same 
architect. The former Rectory, now Rectory Cot- 
tages,” lies immediately to the north. It appears to 
be of medieval origin and may at some early date 
have housed both rectors. 

The church of ST. MICH AEL,3 which stands on 
rising ground at the west end of the village, is one 
of the finest in the hundred. It is built of ironstone 


86 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261. 

87 Tbid. ii. 308-9. 

88 Val. of Norw. 533. 

89 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

99 Feud. Aids, iti. 111. 

°t Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

92 'Throsby, Leics. Views, 11. 336. 

93 White, Dir. Leics. (1846). 

94 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/277. 

°5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 600; C.P. 43/752 rott. 37 sqq. 
96 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/277. 

97 Tbid. /272-4. 

98 Nichols, Leics. ii. 600; C.P. 43/752 rott. 37 sqq. 
99 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/278. 
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and limestone and consists of an aisled and clere- 
storied nave, chancel, north and south porches, west 
tower, and west vestry. The oldest part of the build- 
ing dates from the late 12th century, but a pre- 
Conquest coffin lid carved with interlacing orna- 
ment was recovered from the churchyard in the 19th 
century and is preserved inside the church. Built into 
the wall of the north porch isa semi-circular Norman 
tympanum, having a representation of St. Michael 
and the dragon carved in low relief. The circular 
font bowl, round which are four shafts terminating 
in carved heads, may also be of Norman origin. 

The three bays at the west end of the north nave 
arcade are part of the late-12th-century building. 
Two semi-circular and one slightly pointed arch 
rest on circular piers. ‘The west respond has a scal- 
loped capital and two other capitals have spreading 
voluted foliage beneath wide square abaci. The 
base of the tower may also be of the 12th century, 
re-faced soon after the middle of the 13th century 
when the upper stages were built. The belfry stage 
is faced with limestone and has paired two-light 
windows with early Geometrical tracery. The stone 
broach spire, resting on a carved corbel table, is 
rather squat in outline, having two tiers of lights, 
the lower ones large and boldly projecting. The 
chancel was rebuilt at approximately the same 
period. It contains a piscina and three graded sedilia, 
the moulded arches resting on clustered shafts and 
enriched with dog-tooth ornament.* Two windows in 
each of the north and south walls are of the original 
date. The three-light ‘low side’ window is of the 
Perpendicular period and the east window is a 19th- 
century insertion, replacing one of Perpendicular 
type. Behind the altar is a curious chamber in the 
thickness of the wall, the floor level of which prob- 
ably represents the original chancel level, subse- 
quently raised. An opening in the east wall of the 
chamber contains the start of a stairway, now sealed 
off, leading upwards.5 There appears also to be a 
blocked opening in the east wall. 

Shortly before the middle of the 14th century the 
aisles were raised and widened, the north aisle 
being also extended eastwards. At its west end the 
earlier aisle wall and its roof-line are visible. Below 
the most easterly bay is a vaulted crypt with access 
from a small opening in the north wall. This was 
probably built as a private burial crypt but was 
later used as an ossuary and in recent years the boiler 
was housed in it. The aisle itself is faced with lime- 
stone ashlar and is a fine example of its period. The 
windows contain reticulated and flowing tracery 
and there is an enriched parapet. Externally at the 
south-east angle is a five-sided pinnacled buttress,°® 
containing crocketted niches. Above the niches are 
three carved shields, one defaced, the others bear- 
ing the arms of Engaine and Bardolf, both owners of 
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1 Sale Catalogue among par. recs.; ex inf. Greville- 
Heygate & Co., Land Agents, Mkt. Harborough. 

2 For description, see p. 122. 

3 For an architectural description, plan, and sections 
by Albert Herbert, see 7.L.A.S. xiii. 138-43. 

4 See plate facing p. 201. 

5 See below, n. 6; for a full description, plan, &c., see 
T.L.A.S. vii. 220-2. 

6 Nichols, Leics. ii. 603, records the former existence of 
a second such ‘column’, demolished in 1637. It is difficult 
to suggest a position for this: possibly the incomplete 
stairway in the east wall of the chancel was originally 
enclosed in some form of turret, cleared away in 1637 to 
permit of the insertion of a new east window. 
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manors in the mid-14th century. The porch con- 
tains ancient timbers but appears to be partly a 
post-Reformation reconstruction. The south aisle 
is of simpler design and is built of ironstone with 
limestone dressings. The porch appears to be con- 
temporary. The 14th-century arcade of four bays 
probably replaces one built in the 12th century.7 
The aisle contains a piscina and ogee-headed sedilia, 
heavily restored. There is little late medieval work 
in the church, but the clerestory and the raising 
of the chancel walls may be of this period. 

In 1619 the chancel was described as ‘very foul’, 
unwhitened, and with a badly-broken floor, and in 
1626 the same complaints were made.’ About this 
time John Dent gave £40 for whitening walls, 
mending pews, paving, and cleaning the church.9 
During the incumbencies of George Fenwicke and 
his son in the 18th century the church appears to 
have been well cared for, the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts recording constant payments for small re- 
pairs. In 1758 the churchwardens provided a new 
font cover,!° probably the existing one of inlaid oak. 
Roof repairs, Creed and Lord’s Prayer boards, and a 
list of charities were ordered in 1777.!! General 
repairs and some underpinning were necessary in 
1795.12 In 1824 new pews were provided and £700 
was spent on a general restoration.!3 The plastered 
four-centred arch between nave and chancel may 
have been part of this work. In 1832 and 1838 
dampness and weak foundations were reported and 
in the latter year the porches had been recently 
repaired. A wall was then being built round the 
churchyard and two new iron gates, which still 
exist, had been fixed.'4 Before 1842 the chancel had 
been re-roofed and the church was then reported to 
be in good condition.!5 Among other work carried 
out in 1864, the 18th-century pulpit was lowered 
and stripped of paint.!© A major restoration costing 
£3,000 was undertaken in 1889-91 under the 
direction of Charles Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.). The 
box pews of 1824 were removed and the roof pitches 
of both nave and chancel were raised.!7 In 1897 the 
stone tracery of the east window was replaced; 
other additions and alterations were made in 1go1, 
1904, and 1907.!8 The choir vestry beyond the west 
end of the south aisle was built between 1919 and 
1923 to the design of Paul Waterhouse.!9 The 
area at the west end of the north aisle, screened off 
in the 19th century, remained in use as a clergy 
vestry. 

Apart from the Saxon coffin lid, several coped 
stone lids of the 13th or 14th century were recovered 
from the churchyard path and are kept in the church. 
In the north aisle is a floor slab to Thomas Vowe 


7 Pevsner, Leics. 117. Attention is drawn to the character 
of the west respond. 
; 8 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 2; /4, 
a SY 
9 Note in summary Churchwardens’ Accts. 1575-1674: 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.40/20. 

10 Churchwardens’ Accts. among par. recs. 

11 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

12 Tbid. /22. 

13 Ibid. 245’50/3, 9; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 504; the 
pews are shown in a photograph among par. recs. 

14 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, 6. 

15 Ibid. /9. 

OIE AGS, sb Gh 

17 Plans and related docs. among par. recs. 

187A. S. Vill. 3505 1X. 170, 2155 X. LiL. 

19 Plans among par. recs.; date above doorway. 


(d. 1691) and there are numerous mural tablets, 
mostly to members of the Fenwicke, Vowe, and 
Dent families.2° These include Mary, first wife of 
the Revd. George Fenwicke (d. 1726); Benjamin 
Bewicke and Elizabeth (formerly Fenwicke) his 
wife (d. 1730 and 1769); the Revd. John Fenwicke 
(d. 1789); Elizabeth his wife (d. 1772); Martha 
Vowe (d. 1744), her son John (d. 1720), and other 
members of her family; Thomas Vowe (d. 1855); 
Henry and William Dent (both d. 1774); John 
Dent (d. 1789); William Dent (d. 1823); Sir Henry 
Hinrich (d. 1847) and his wife (d. 1877), daughter 
of William Dent; and the Revd. J. H. Dent (d. 
1866). There are also tablets to Bryan Stevens (d. 
1843), to members of the Price-Dent family (1899- 
1940), and to Canon W. Chetwynd Stapleton (d. 
1919). Outside the north wall of the chancel, 
blocking a former doorway, isa handsome monument 
surmounted by an obelisk in memory of the Revd. 
George Fenwicke (d. 1760), rector of the parish for 
38 years. The east window of the south aisle, dedi- 
cated to Thomas Vowe (d. 1855) and his wife, and 
the south windows of the chancel contain early glass 
by Kempe, dating from 1882. The memorial glass 
in the east window of the chancel was inserted in 
1899.7! 

The plate consists of a silver cup and paten of 
1567 and a set of silver of 1735, the latter the gift of 
the Revd. George Fenwicke.”? 'There are six bells: 
two dated 1677, by Thomas Norris of Stamford, 
and three of 1772, by Edward Arnold of St. Neots. A 
treble bell was added in 1921 when four were recast 
and the whole peal re-hung with funds given by 
Isabella Stenning, niece of the Revd. J. H. Dent.#3 
The former clock, replaced in 1904, was made in 
1779 by Cross and Son of Kettering and is now in 
Leicester Museum.?4 Its musical box was retained 
and plays a tune to which the words are recorded: 
‘Old Dunmore’s dead, that good old man, Whom 
we no more shall see, He made these chimes to play 
themselves, At six, nine, twelve, and three.’ The 
registers begin in 1563, with a gap from 1571 to 
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NONCONFORMITY. There was no nonconfor- 
mist conventicle in Hallaton in 1669.75 In 1723 a 
dissenting meeting-house was licensed in the house 
of William Gibbons.2° Another was licensed in John 
Grocock’s house in 1791.27 In 1822 a congregation 
of Protestant dissenters was using a building at 
Hallaton occupied by Thomas Barnes.?8 This may 
have been the Independent chapel which was built 
in that year.29 In 1839 a Sunday school was added.3° 
There were 300 Independents and Baptists in 1829.3! 


20 For monumental inscriptions in full, see Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 604-6. 

21 Pevsner, Leics. 117-18. 

22 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 237-9. 

23 Ex inf. the rector; inscription in tower; North, Ch. 
Bells Leics. 182-3, which gives 1655 as the date for the 
earlier bells. 

24 T.L.A.S. ix. 218; xxvii. 32, 53, 63. 

25 Ibid. xxv. 130. 

26 L,.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 2. 

27 Tbid. m. 1. 

28 T,.R.O. List of Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters. 

29 Date on chapel. 

30 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 504. 

31 L..R.O. List of Places of Worship not of the Ch. of 
Eng. 
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Both sects used the same chapel.32 This building 
still stands, just off the green on the north side, a 
small square brick structure with square-headed 
windows and a central door. In 1851 the chapel was 
said to be neither Independent nor Baptist but 
attended by ‘christian nonconformists without any 
reference to denominational peculiarities’.33 


SCHOOLS. The earliest evidence of a school at 
Hallaton is the subscription of a graduate school- 
master there in 1634.34 It has been stated that 
Hallaton free school was founded under the will of 
William Aylworth (d. 1661) of Gumley,35 but the 
probate copy of his will mentions only two schools, 
Pytchley and Little Harrowden (Northants.).3° In 
1706 it was recorded that ‘a lady pays for the teach- 
ing of six poor children’.37 In 1713 a Commission 
for Charitable Uses established the school with an 
endowment of £30 from the general parish charities, 
and ordered that some of the surplus money was to 
be given to the late schoolmaster for his pains in 
teaching poor children.38 According to one authority, 
the school was endowed with 68 a. of land,39 but al- 
though 46 a. were allotted at the inclosure to Charles 
Morris as trustee of the school lands,4° in practice 
it is clear that the school merely received a fixed 
proportion of the parish charities, and that its lands 
were administered as part of the charity lands.‘! 
William Fenwicke (d. 1733), a former Rector of 
Hallaton, gave £20 for teaching poor children to 
read.42 His son George Fenwicke (d. 1760) was both 
rector and schoolmaster, and in his will stipulated 
that any surplus from his charity to the parish 
should be applied in teaching poor children to read.‘ 
The rectors seem to have acquired the power of 
appointing the schoolmaster. 

In 1720 there were 20 children in the free school 
and a ‘gentleman from London’ paid for 6 boys 
and 2 girls.45 All the evidence suggests that the cur- 
riculum was confined to ‘teaching poor children to 
read’. There is no further evidence known until 
1833 when the school contained 51 pupils (40 boys 
and 11 girls). Some were fee-payers and the master’s 
salary was {24.46 In 1836 the school received 
annual sums of {4 7s. 33d. the source of which was 
not specified, £7 8s. 54d. from Acton’s charity, 
£5 16s. 5d. from Cole and Fenwicke’s charity, and 
a share in another payment of £11 14s. 34d. part 
of which was devoted to the repair of the widows’ 


32 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 227. 

33 H.O. 129/17/420. 

34 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/1; Brit. Fnl. of 
Educ. Studies, iii. 49. 

35 Coll. Top. et Gen. iii. 330. 

36 L..R.O. Wills, 1661, Box 1477. 

37 Par. recs. Acct. of Charity Schs. (1706); see also Pigot, 
Dir. Leics. (1835), 436. 

38 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 232. 

39 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 70. 

40 C.P. 43/752 rott. 37 sqq. 

41 See p. 132: 

42 Hill, Gartree, i. 294; Nichols, Leics. ii. 547; L.R.O. 
DE. 303/78. 

43 Nichols, Leics. ii. 606; 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 
231; Alumni Cantab. to 1751, ed. Venn, ii. 132. 

44 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 231. 

45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 600. 

46 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 486. 

47 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 234. In spite of a gift of 
timber for a school building made in 1713 nothing had 
been done: ibid. 232. 

48 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 183; Leic. City Ref. Libr., 
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houses. It thus had an endowment of something 
over £17 tos. There were then only 25 pupils, but 
no schoolroom, the children being taught in a room 
adjoining the schoolmaster’s house, which was ren- 
ted from Calverley Bewicke.47 At an earlier date the 
school may have been held in the church tower, for 
it is reported that on St. Andrew’s Day the children 
locked the schoolmaster out of the church and 
rang the bells.48 There was still no schoolroom in 
1846. The school was held in the master’s hired 
house, which he also lent for the use of the Sunday 
school.49 

The school and school-house were built in 1865 
to the designs of Goddard & Paget of Leicester,5° 
and a new trust deed was drawn up.5! The average 
attendance in 1867 was 45 boys and 30 girls with only 
one teacher, neither a graduate nor certificated.5? In 
1896 it was provided that under the division of the 
charity money into three parts, the poor, church, 
and school should each enjoy a third. The money 
paid to the school was to be used to encourage 
attendance after the usual leaving age, and to pro- 
vide prizes and exhibitions for higher education.53 
The average attendance in 1910 was 96,54 and in 1933 
it was 58.55 In 1929 the school was converted to 
a junior school, the senior pupils attending the 
school at Church Langton.5° In 1957 the school had 
a partly-aided status, and was attended by 47 junior 
children from Hallaton, Horninghold, Stockerston, 
and Blaston. It still retained a small part of the 
endowments,57 which were increased in 1866 by the 
gift of £300 from the Revd. J. H. Dent to raise the 
schoolmaster’s salary.5® 

There were two other day schools in 1833, one 
opened in 1822 and attended by 16 girls, the other 
attended by 16 boys and 13 girls. The pupils of 
both schools paid fees.5? In 1835 Elizabeth Pick (or 
Peck) had a school in Horn Lane,®° and later a Mrs. 
Pateman had a school in Hunt’s Lane, which is said 
to have been held at one time in the Bedehouse, the 
Parker-Fenwicke charity cottages near the church.® 

There was a Sunday school attached to the church 
by 1832, when it was said that few attended it. In 
the following year, however, it was reported to have 
an attendance of 32 boys and 21 girls. There was 
also a nonconformist Sunday school in 1833, which 
was attended by 14 boys and 43 girls. Both the 
Sunday schools were supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. 


Cable Coll. xvii. 130. 

49 Return to Nat. Soc. Inquiry (1840). 

50 7.L.A.S. iii. 106. 

51 Note of its enrolment on the close roll, among par. 
recs. 

52 Schools Enquiry Com. [3966-XVI], H.C. (1867-8), 
XXVili. 

53 Scheme of Char. Com. 12 June 1896, files 55/609, 
1724/96. 

54 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1g 10. 

55 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933. 
56 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 13 Nov. 1929. 

57 Ex inf. the Revd. C. P. L. Dennis, Rector of Hallaton. 

58 Barratt, Hist. of Hallaton, 19; deed penes Mkt. Har- 
borough Arch. Soc. 

59 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 486. 

60 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 117; Leic. City Ref. Libr., 
Cable Coll. xxi. 170. 

be Cable Coll. xxi. 170; Hallaton Village Chronicles, 
16. 

62 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

63 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 486. 
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CHARITIES. The origin of the Hallaton Town 
Estate is unknown, but it included pasture lands 
called the Fearns from an early date.®+ ‘The charities 
of Hallaton were regulated by an order of the 
Commissioners for Charitable Uses made in 1713.5 
It was then decided that lands and tenements in 
Hallaton which had been given towards the repair of 
conduits, cisterns, pavements, causeways, and high- 
ways in the town should be vested in four new trus- 
tees and let yearly by the townsman, an officer to 
administer the estate who was elected by the vestry. 
Seven separate trustees of other charities were to pay 
over the capital in their possession, £209 135., to 
two new trustees who were empowered to use part 
to buy land, the rents of which were allotted to 
specific charitable purposes: {40 towards the repair 
of the parish church; £30 for endowing the free 
school; and £67 1os. for the benefit of the poor. 
These purchases were not made until 1736. The 
residue was used to make a gift to a former school- 
master and to pay the expenses of the commis- 
sioners. °6 

The Fearns were not included in the inclosure of 
the open fields in 1770.67 They are about 8ga. in 
area. Three allotments to Charles Morris, the trustee, 
by the inclosure award of 1771 constituted the 
remainder of the estate: Pole’s Close, Stafford’s 
farm, and the Foxholes. The latter was a pasture of 
16 a. belonging to the charity of George Fenwicke 
(see below) which was administered by the town 
estate trustees. Pole’s Close containing over 41 a. 
represented the land given for the repair of con- 
duits, roads and so forth, and Stafford’s farm 
containing over 46 a., then described as the school 
lands, was purchased in 1736, when the accumula- 
ted capital amounted to £340. The town estate also 
included Lewin’s-hook, a piece of land in Blaston 
which was 1} a. in area. 

In 1776 and 1801 the purposes of the town estate 
were defined in deeds enfeoffing new trustees. The 
profits of the Fearns were to be distributed among 
the poor of Hallaton, and Pole’s Close and Lewin’s- 
hook in Blaston provided funds for the repair of 
conduits, roads and so forth. But the rent of Staf- 
ford’s farm was to be divided so that the wishes of 
the 17 benefactors whose money was used to pur- 
chase the land might be carried out: 33 was in- 
tended for the parish church and the poor; 3% for 
the school and the distribution of bread and money 
according to the will of Thomas Acton, dated 1711; 
and ;% for the school and poor according to the wills 
of Ann Coles (1714), and Thomas Nichol and Wil- 
liam Fenwicke (1733).°8 In 1786 the annual income 
of the estate from the Fearns, Pole’s Close, and 
Stafford’s farm was £124 14s. 9d.°9 Between 1786 
and 1837 the detailed administration of the town 
estate was apparently shared between successive 
rectors of Hallaton and the elected townsman. In 
1837 the total income was £318. The rent of the 
Fearns, £170, was paid to the townsman for dis- 


64 Nichols, Leics. ii. 600n. gives a traditional explana- 
tion. 

65 C 93/48/2. 

66 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 231-2. 

67 Nichols, Leics. ii. 600. 

68 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 232-3. 

69 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), 24-26. 

7° 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 234. 

71 Digest of Endowed Charities, H.C. 433(10), pp. 22-23 
(1867-8), lii(1). 


tribution to the poor, and the rest, £148, to the 
rector. From the sum allotted to the rector £82 was 
paid to the townsman for repairs to conduits, roads 
and so forth, about £30 to the free school, and £5 
16s. 5d. to the churchwarden for repairs to the 
church.7° In 1862-3 the income of the town estate 
was spent on the following items: {110 for public 
works, £94 in distributions to the poor, £30 on 
education, £22 on the general uses of the poor, and 
£5 on bread.7! 

Although after 1846 complaints were made about 
the misuse of the charity,72 the town estate was ad- 
ministered in the same way until the Charity 
Commissioners’ Scheme of 1896, varied by a Scheme 
of 1913.73 Under this Scheme its revenue was divided 
into three parts: the town estate share, for the 
maintenance and improvement of water supply, 
street lighting, and footpaths; the Fearns Estate 
share, for payments to deserving and necessitous 
persons; and the Poor, Church, and Education 
share. Of the latter, the church portion was paid to 
separate trustees for the repair of the parish church 
and the maintenance of church services;74 the 
education portion in 1904 became a foundation for 
school prizes and gifts to young mothers.75 The 
money was still applied in this fashion in 1956. 

By the Scheme of 1896 a bread charity was 
joined to the town estate.76 Henry Dent, by will 
dated 1724, left a rent-charge of tos. to be distribu- 
ted among the poor at Christmas. His son William 
Dent, by will dated 1740, bequeathed £35 to be in- 
vested for the provision of a bread dole at Christmas, 
and with this the rent-charge of tos. left by Henry 
Dent was increased to £3. Another William Dent, by 
will proved in 1774, bequeathed £125 to be invested 
to provide a weekly bread dole. In 1837 this capital 
and the land on which £3 was charged were in the 
possession of the Revd. J. H. Dent (d. 1865) who 
distributed the bread.77 When the Dent charity was 
joined to the town estate in 1896 difficulties over a 
mortgage had reduced its value to £5, charged upon 
the Fearns farm.78 The Gravel-pit and Stone-pit 
which were allotted to the overseers by the inclosure 
award of 1771 were apparently never joined to the 
town estate. In 1837 both were exhausted and had 
been let as small closes.7? Their present trustees 
are presumed to be the parish council.®° 

The Foxholes, which was administered by the 
town estate trustees, belonged to the charity of 
George Fenwicke. Katherine Parker, by will dated 
1746, left £1,000 for the maintenance of 6 poor 
women, single or widowed, nominated by the Vicar 
of Tugby and the Rector of Hallaton, 3 from 
Hallaton and 3 from Tugby and East Norton. 
If insufficient women were available, men might 
be chosen, and if no suitable candidates were 
presented in Hallaton, Tugby, and East Norton, 
men and women from Goadby and Allexton might 
claim nomination. The charity also was to provide 
clothing. George Fenwicke, Rector of Hallaton 


72 Hallaton par. recs. Petition to the Char. Com. (1881) 
and correspondence. 

73 Char. Com. files, G.191. 

74 Tbid. 55609. 

75 Ibid. G.191. 

76 Ibid. G.1g1, 61340. 

77 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 236. 

78 Char. Com. files, G.1g1. 

79 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 236. 

80 Char. Com. files, G.191. 
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(d. 1760), by will dated 1758, supplemented this 
endowment by leaving 3 messuages and 13 a. of 
land in Hallaton to the trustees of the town estate. 
By the inclosure award of 1771 the trustee, Charles 
Morris, received 16a. called Foxholes in com- 
pensation for the property of the Fenwicke 
charity.®! 

In 1747 Mrs. Parker’s bequest was used to pur- 
chase land at Tur Langton which in 1786 com- 
prised 81 a.8 When the parish was inclosed in 1792, 
the trustees of Parker’s charity received an allot- 
ment of 73 a. In 1837 the farm buildings standing on 
the land were in need of repair and there were 
apparently no trustees. The farmer paid {100 in 
rent to maintain the charity.®3 In 1862-3 the same 
rent was received.§+ In 1786 {20 was divided be- 
tween 3 poor widows in Hallaton.§5 In 1862-3 the 
income was divided equally between 3 poor widows 
in Hallaton, 2 in Tugby, and one in East Norton.*® 
Under the provisions of George Fenwicke’s will, 
the Rector of Hallaton could place the 3 Hallaton 
recipients of Mrs. Parker’s charity in 2 of the 3 
messuages which Fenwicke had bequeathed, but 
by 1837 all 3 messuages were occupied by widows 
who received payments every quarter and were 
also entitled to money from the Fearns Estate (see 
above).87 The Parker and Fenwicke charity cottages 
on the north side of Hallaton church were still so 
used in 1956.88 The rents of the remaining part 
of Fenwicke’s charity, the Foxholes, were to be used 
to augment the rector’s stipend for reading daily 
prayers in church, to pay for repairing the charity 
cottages, and to provide a yearly dole of 3os., the 
interest on £30 left for the poor by 3 other persons. 
Any residue was to be used for teaching poor 
children to read.89 By the Charity Commissioners’ 
Scheme for the Town Estate of 1896, this part of the 
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charity was placed in the Church, Poor, and Educa- 
tion share (see above).°° 

Valentine Goodman, by will proved 1685, left 
£800 to be laid out in land which would provide 
money for the poor of Hallaton, Medbourne, Blas- 
ton, and Great Easton.°%' The land acquired by 
Goodman’s trustees layin Bringhurst and. Drayton. 9% 
Goodman directed that 16 paupers should benefit 
—6 from Easton, 4 each from Hallaton and Med- 
bourne, and 2 from Blaston. Hallaton was therefore 
entitled toa quarter of the income, but in 1837 it was 
discovered that the parish had not limited the 
division to 4 persons, and as many as 12 had bene- 
fited.°3 Hallaton’s share in 1786 amounted to 
£8 18s. 7d.9* In 1836-7 weekly payments of 1s. 
were made to 12 persons until the annual income 
of £20 was exhausted.5 In 1862-3 Hallaton’s share 
amounted to £25.°° In 1951 about £20 was dis- 
tributed.97 

The Revd. J. H. Dent (d. 1865), by will proved 
1867, left investments, the income from which was 
to be distributed among the poor of Hallaton, Blaston, 
and Glooston. The income from Hallaton’s share, 
£200, was distributed by the Goodman trustees. 

Isabella Stenning, a neice of the Revd. J. H. 
Dent, by will proved 1915, left more than £10,000 
in various investments to the parish of Hallaton. 
This charity was regulated by a Chancery Scheme 
of 1920,99 which permitted application in a variety 
of ways. The church bells were recast and re-hung 
in 1921 with {800 from the charity.! A row of 
charity houses was built in 1924 on the Horninghold 
road. The village hall was built in 1925.2 Other 
uses which were permitted by the Scheme were 
subscriptions to nursing homes, the purchase of a 
recreation ground, and the assistance of young 
persons in their education or professional training. 
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MARKET HARBOROUGH ' 


THE relationship of Market Harborough to Great 
Bowden in civil and ecclesiastical matters has been 
discussed elsewhere.? Little Bowden, which was 
transferred from Northamptonshire in 1888 and in- 
cluded in the Market Harborough Urban District 
in 1895, has been excluded from this account. The 
following sections are concerned with the original 
township of Market Harborough on the north side 
of the River Welland. 

The land on which the town stands rises from the 
river to a highest point only about 250 ft. above sea 
level. The soil is a stiff blue clay, overlain except 
near the Welland by a thin layer of lighter loam. In 
1957 the township was entirely built over. Its area 


81 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 230-1. 
82 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), 25. 

83 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 231. 
84 Digest of Endowed Charities, 22-23. 
85 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), 25. 

86 Digest of Endowed Charities, 22-23. 
87 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 231. 
88 Local inf.; see also p. 122. 

89 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 231. 
9° Char. Com. files, G.191, 15859. 

91 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 235. 
92 See p. 61. 

93 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 236. 
94 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), 24. 

95 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 236. 


was approximately 59 a.3 The course of the Welland 
has undergone some changes. At Harborough it 
once ran to the north of its present bed, flowing 
immediately south of St. Mary’s Road. At some 
date, apparently early in the 18th century, the river 
cut a new course about 50 yds. further south.+ In 
1776 the old course still existed as a backwater, and 
it has always remained liable to flooding. Since 
about 1900 various minor alterations have been made 
to the river.® 

The focal points of Harborough are the Square, 
formerly the Sheep Market, which lies at the south 
end of the township, and the broad High Street, 
which runs northwards from the Square to the 


96 Digest of Endowed Charities, 22-23. 

97 Doc. at Gt. Easton Vicarage. 

98 Char. Com. files, 90754. 

99 Ibid. 93230. 

1 See p. 130. 

z See p: 123. 

1 Much assistance has been given in the compilation of 
this article by Mr. J. C. Davies, of Mkt. Harborough. 

2 See p. 38. 

3 W. B. Bragg, 15 Years Under the Mkt. Harborough 
Local Board, 39. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 487. 

5 Ibid. iii, plate clii. 
o ae inf. Mr. Barlow, surveyor to the Mkt. Harborough 
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northern boundary. In the 18th century the town 
was said to consist of three streets and four lanes.” 
The streets, presumably High Street, Church 
Street, and Adam and Eve Street, together with the 
Sheep Market and the space immediately surround- 
ing the church (now known as Church Square), 
formed the built-up area at the centre of the town. 
The lanes, of which three were certainly Bowden 
Lane, St. Mary’s Lane, and Lubenham Lane (now 
Coventry Road), led outwards from this nucleus. 
The town centre still follows the same general pat- 
tern, although two new streets have been made in 
the present century. Abbey Street (1901) runs west 
from near the middle of High Street, cutting through 
the site of the former Coach and Horses Inn.? 
Roman Way (1936-7) leads from the north-east 
corner of Church Square in the direction of Great 
Bowden. 

To the north of the Square and occupying a prom- 
inent position on the east side of High Street, is 
the church of St. Dionysius. Immediately south of 
the church is the 17th-century grammar school, near 
which in the 18th century stood the guard house, the 
stocks, and the whipping post.!° A market cross 
once stood near the north end of High Street," 
but was demolished in 1615.'2 The spaciousness of 
the Square and High Street has been diminished by 
various encroachments. The block of buildings lying 
between the Square and the street later known as 
Factory Lane originated partly in encroachments 
made about 1550 by William Jenkinson, who built 
stables on land there which had earlier been used by 
ironmongers for displaying their wares on trestle 
tables.!3 Evidently, however, there had been earlier 
building nearby, for there were three cottages in the 
same part of the Square before Jenkinson began 
building.'* Immediately to the north of the church 
a line of buildings grew up in the middle of High 
Street, which was consequently much reduced in 
width. Church Street, formerly Little Street, is the 
street formed behind the new buildings. A shop to 
the north of the church is mentioned in 1637.15 
Butchers’ stalls in the same area are mentioned in 
1636.1° These stalls may have been temporary struc- 
tures, but others in the same area mentioned in 1644 
were thatched,!7 and therefore probably more sub- 
stantial. ‘The shambles seem to have been sited here 
since the 14th century.'® Some stalls here were con- 
verted into brick structures during the 18th century.!9 
In 1737 two brick buildings were erected to house the 
shambles2° and in 1788 these were replaced by the 
three-story town hall.2! Until the opening of the 


7 R. Rouse, MS. Hist. of Harborough (c. 1764, in Mkt. 
Harborough Town Estate Recs.), p. 10. 

8 Nichols, Leics. iii, plate clii. 

9 A photograph of the inn before demolition penes the 
Harborough Arch. Soc. 

10 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 22; see p. 143. 

It [bid. p. 36. 

12 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, ed. J. E. 
Stocks and W. B. Bragg, 135. 

1s Cyan) G-28)/25 

14 Tbid. 

1s Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 271. 

16 Leic. City Mun. Room, to D.38/45/1. 

17 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 275. 

18 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, ed. J. E. Stocks 
and W. B. Bragg, 166. 

19 Nichols, Leics. ii. 508. 

20 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 22. 

21 Nichols, Leics. ii. 492. 

22 See p. 143. 
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new cattle market south of the river in 1903,?2 
beasts were penned or tethered in the Square and 
all along High Street.?3 

Formerly a stream flowed down the whole length 
of High Street and across the Square to the Wel- 
land.4 Apparently the street was once divided by 
the stream with a roadway on either side.?5 ‘Towards 
the end of the 17th century a small reservoir, known 
later as Folly Pond, was built on the stream just out- 
side the northern boundary of the town. Its purpose 
was to store water in case of fire and before 1760 the 
stream had been channelled through the town with 
a simple system of diversions into the side streets. 
By 1776 this channel had been converted into an 
underground culvert.26 The culvert still existed 
as a storm-water drain in 1957. High Street and 
the Square, now level, once sloped downwards to 
the banks of the stream. An excavation across the 
stream’s course near the north end of High Street 
revealed the original surface of the clay soil sloping © 
down towards the centre with ‘made ground’ above.?7 
Something of the ground’s original conformation 
persists outside the Angel Hotel. 

There were 200 taxpayers in Market Harborough 
in 1377. In 1670 there were 159 households and in 
1676, 471 communicants.?° In 1780 there were esti- 
mated to be 300 families in the town, besides 20 or 
25 people in the workhouse.?9 In 1801 the recorded 
population of the township was 1,700.3° By 1871 the 
population was 2,481,3! but it subsequently fell, and 
by 1921 was only 1,480.32 The decline was caused by 
the growth of residential districts outside the town- 
ship bounds, and the tendency for Harborough’s 
centre to be increasingly occupied by factories, 
shops, and offices. There are no separate figures for 
the population of the township after 1921. 

The existence of a ford over the Welland33 was 
a principal cause of the town’s growth. A bridge 
over the river at Harborough existed by 1228.34 In 
1675 it had 6 arches.35 Probably it was then already 
of the same construction as in 1764, when it had 3 
stone arches, and 3 other openings formed of stone 
piers with timbers bearing the roadway.3° The bridge 
was repaired in 1726 and 1746.37 In the 17th and 
18th centuries vehicles were allowed to use the 
bridge only when the ford was impassable, and to 
prevent it being used at other times a chain was 
stretched across.3§ This arrangement, which dates 
from at least 1615,39 gave the bridge the name of the 
Chain Bridge. In 1814 a new structure of 3 stone 
arches was built,4° and in 1928 this was replaced by 
the concrete bridge still in use in 1957.4! 
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23 See plate facing p. 123. 
24 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 30. 
25 Other Leics. examples are Cosby and Wymeswold. 
26 Nichols, Leics. iii, plate clii. 
27 Ex inf. Mr. Barlow. 
28 AGH. Leics. 111, 163% 170, 173. 
29 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 1. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 183. 
31 Ibid. 
32 Tbid. 188. 
33 Nichols, Leics. ii. 487. 
34 Cal. Close, 1227-31, 301. 
35 J. Ogilby, Britannia (1675), i, plate 40. 
36 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 10. 
37 Tbid. 
38 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-18 37, 165; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 487. 
39 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 135. 
409i Grid Werese iit. 80. 
41 Tbid. 
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In the 18th century the chief roads leading into 
Harborough were turnpiked. The road from 
Northampton was turnpiked under Acts of 1722 and 
1750.42 ‘The road running north to Leicester and 
Loughborough became a turnpike in 1726.43 The 
road running south to Kettering (Northants.) and 
London was turnpiked in 1752.44 An attempt to 
insert a clause in the turnpike Act providing that 
there should be no toll gate on the London road 
within a mile of Harborough was unsuccessful.45 
The road from Harborough to Coventry, through 
Lutterworth, was turnpiked in 1755.4 A cut from 
the Grand Union Canal at Foxton to Harborough 
was completed in 1809.47 The first railway through 
the town was the line from Rugby to Harborough 
and eastwards to Rockingham and beyond, con- 
structed in 1850. More important was the line from 
Leicester through Harborough to Kettering and the 
south, built in 1857. A line to Northampton was 
built in 1859, and in 1879 a connexion was built 
running north to Melton Mowbray.*® The railway 
station, which replaced an older one in 1884,49 is 
of dark red brick in the Queen Anne style. 

In 1825 the town was provided with street lights, 
28 lamps being set up, paid for by subscription.5° 
The gasworks was built by a partnership in 1833.5! 
In 1899 the works was purchased by the Market 
Harborough U.D.C.5? In 1957 the works was still 
in use. The town was first supplied with piped water 
in 1890.53 Electricity was supplied from Kettering 
about 1920.5+ Precautions against fire, like so many 
functions of local government at Harborough, seem 
at one time to have been dealt with by the town 
estate feoffees,55 who in 1679 arranged for the 
maintenance of a fire-engine that they had purchased 
for the town’s use.5° The feoffees kept an engine 
until at least 1707.57 In 1744 one of Newsham’s and 
Ragg’s fire-engines was bought by subscription, with 
the aid of the Sun Fire Office,5® and this, with a 
smaller engine also bought by subscription, was kept 
in the church belfry.59 The feoffees seem to have 
kept an engine in the 19th century.®° A public fire 
brigade was organized in 1870,®! but it was not until 
1903 that a fire station was built, and not until 1905 
that the brigade’s manual apparatus was replaced by 
a steam fire-engine. © 

To the north of the ‘Town Hall, High Street is 
a wide and straight thoroughfare, retaining much 
the same appearance as at the height of the coaching 
period. Its width, due to its origin as a market site, 
was probably determined at a much earlier date. In 
several places the cast-iron posts to which beasts 
were tied are still in position. On both sides the 
fronts of the two- and three-story buildings are 


42 8 Geo. I, c. 13 (Chain Bridge to Morter Pits Hill, in 
Pitsford); 23 Geo. II, c. 8 (Morter Pits Hill to North- 
ampton). 

43 C.F. xx. 680. 

44 Tbid. xxvi. 516. 

45 Ibid. 452. 

46 Ibid. xxvii. 247. 

47 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 102. 

48 Tbid. 121. 

49 Ibid. 120; for a photograph of the original station 
see Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, 52. 

50 Mkt. Harborough Par. Chest, Vestry Min. Bk. 1820- 
33, ff. 16-18. 

51 A. T. Harris, ‘Mkt. Harborough Gas Works’, in Mkt. 
Harborough Public Undertakings and Statistics, 1. 

52 Tbid. 

53 See p. 143. 


essentially Georgian in character, not more than 
four of them dating from after the middle of the 
19th century. Several have considerable archi- 
tectural merit. On the east side these include no. 42, 
a stucco-fronted house of c. 1815 with a continuous 
canopied balcony at first-floor level, and no. 43, a 
very late 18th-century red-brick house with stone 
dressings and good detail of the period. No. 44 has 
a mid-18th-century two-story front, now rough-cast, 
and the house contains a contemporary staircase. 
On the west side at the corner of Abbey Street is 
a classical stone front dating from 1858. This was 
formerly the entrance to the Corn Exchange, but a 
new assembly hall was built behind it in 1903.% 
Next door is an important Georgian house now 
known as Manor House Buildings. The three-story 
brick front, which has stone dressings with a central 
pediment and fluted Doric pilasters, probably dates 
from the second quarter of the 18th century. The 
internal fittings, including a fine oak staircase, 
panelling, and plasterwork, are of the same period. 
Part of the back wall is of ironstone and appears to 
have belonged to an earlier house. A reset beam in 
a back wing is dated 1603. The shop windows facing 
the street are alterations of 1897. Other good fronts 
on this side of the street are the Angel Hotel, faced 
with early-19th-century stucco, and no. 40, which 
is of red brick and dates from c. 1760. Facing down 
the street at its north end is a two-story house known 
as the Paddocks. This appears to be of similar date 
with alterations and additions of the early 1gth 
century. Opposite stands the Congregational chapel, 
its classical facade of 1844°5 in keeping with the 
character of the street. Prominent at the opposite 
end of this wide stretch of High Street is the Town 
Hall. It was built in 1788 by the Earl of Harborough 
to serve as a market hall and assembly rooms.® It 
is a three-storied rectangular building of red brick 
with stone dressings, its long axis parallel with the 
street. Above vaulted cellars the ground floor con- 
sists of partly open arcades, having 5 bays to the 
longer and 3 bays to the shorter sides. The space 
thus inclosed was intended to accommodate 
butchers’ stalls°7 in place of the demolished 
shambles. The north front, facing up High Street, 
has Venetian windows to both upper stories. The 
central pediment on the west side carries the arms 
of Lord Harborough in the tympanum. Internally 
each floor is occupied by one large and several 
smaller rooms. 

Opposite the Town Hall is the Three Swans 
Hotel which, like the other inns in High Street, has 
a long narrow yard running back from the street, 
entered under an archway at one side of the front 


54 Ex inf. Mr. Barlow. 

55 See pp. 144, 151-2. 

56 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 282. 

57 Ibid. 148, 457. 

58 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, pp. 27, 30. 

59 Tbid. 30. 

60 Anon. “The Fire Brigade’, in Mkt. Harborough Public 
Undertakings and Statistics, 1. 

61 Tbid. 

62 Tbid. 

63 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 535; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1932), 711. ; 

64 Ex inf. Mr. A. R. Richards; a photograph before the 
alterations is penes Harborough Arch. Soc. 

65 See p. 147. 

66 Nichols, Leics. ii. 492. 

67 Tbid. 
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The Independent chapel, Bowden Lane; built 1694, demolished 1843-4 
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range. Parallel with the yard is a narrow rear wing, 
part of which was originally stables. ‘The ‘Swan’ at 
Harborough is mentioned as early as 1517 and it 
is possible that the front range, originally timber- 
framed, dates from the 16th century. Close-studded 
timbering is visible in a gable, now enclosed inside 
the building but formerly abutting on the yard 
entrance. In the back wing a first-floor room con- 
tains panelling of c. 1700. The inn was largely re- 
constructed in the early 19th century when the front 
range was raised in height and flat-fronted bow 
windows were added. The most notable feature of 
the street front is the large and elaborate wrought- 
iron sign, probably of late-17th-century origin. 
There are indications that the ironwork at the sides, 
incorporating the two additional swans, is later 
in date. 

South of the Town Hall the building line on the 
east side of High Street is interrupted by Church 
Square, in which stand the parish church and the 
old grammar school. In this central area, one or two 
timber-framed buildings can be recognized; others 
probably exist behind later frontages. At nos. 6 and 
7 High Street an early-1gth-century stucco front 
conceals a 17th-century timber-framed house with 
a steeply-pitched roof. A back wing, remodelled 
early in the 18th century, is also largely timber- 
framed and contains three smoke-blackened cruck 
trusses. The wing represents an open hall of 
medieval origin. This property was occupied by 
James Symington in the middle of the 19th century 
and his stay-making business was first started in a 
cottage behind the house.7° In Church Street is an 
ironstone building which once formed part of the 
King’s Head Inn and earlier was thought to have 
been a manor-house. It was converted into private 
houses in the late 18th century.7! The old grammar 
school is a timber-framed building erected in 1614 
in accordance with the founder’s detailed instruc- 
tions.7? It is 36 ft. long by 18 ft. wide and stands on 
10 octagonal oak posts which themselves rest on 
stones. The ground floor is left open to serve as 
a covered market. Heavy curved braces spring from 
the posts to the floor of the schoolroom, which is 
constructed with diagonal ‘dragon’ beams. Above 
the schoolroom there were formerly attics which c. 
1800 were being used as rooms for the master.73 
The gabled roof is surmounted by a turret dating 
from 1868. This replaced a former turret of different 
design which itself had been altered in 1789.74 In 
accordance with the wishes of the founder, Robert 
Smyth, certain specified texts are painted round the 
building on the lintel above the supporting posts. 
His own name and the date were added later. The 
building was thoroughly restored in 186875 when 


68 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 220. 

69 'The name of the inn appears to have changed at some 
date between 1690 and 1774: see monumental inscriptions 
at St. Mary’s church; Nichols, Leics. ii. 483, 485. 

7° R, and W. H. Symington & Co., In Our Own Fashion, 
15; see p. 142. 

71 Nichols, Leics. ii. 486, 493. It was still an inn in the 
Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award of 1777. 

72 See p. 148. 

73 Nichols, Leics. ii. 500. 

74 Ibid. iii, plate clii. And see plate opposite. 

75 See p. 149; drawings and specification of the restora- 
tion, dated 1865, by Slatter & Carpenter, architects, of 
London, penes Mr. Geoffrey Cox of Mkt. Harborough. 
From these it appears that the exterior was more drastically 
altered than was originally contemplated. 
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many of the lower timbers were replaced. The walls 
above were faced with imitation timbering and 
decorative plasterwork. At the rear a brick and 
timber wing was added to contain the staircase, the 
former stair having been below the north-east corner 
of the schoolroom.76 In 1957 the building was 
occasionally in use for public meetings and as a 
robing room for the parish church.77 Church Square 
and the surrounding area are now dominated by R. 
and W. H. Symington’s corset factory which rises 
high above the older buildings. The original early- 
1gth-century factory in Factory Lane still forms the 
three lowest stories of the south range, which has 
been much enlarged at various dates. Connected 
to it by a bridge over Adam and Eve Street is the 
main part of the factory, begun in 188478 and much 
extended later. 

At the south end of High Street and in the Square 
late Georgian fronts of two and three stories still 
predominate. More rebuilding has taken place than ~ 
at the north end of the town, however, and many 
large shop-fronts have been inserted. A car park and 
two traffic roundabouts occupy much of the space 
formerly used as a market. Welland House, at the 
south-west corner of the Square, has a two-story 
ironstone front for which the material may have 
been brought from St. Mary’s church in 1694.79 
The other walls of the house are of brick with a few 
structural timbers exposed where the adjacent 
building has been demolished. It has pedimented 
18th-century doorways, several later alterations, and 
has recently been restored. There was formerly a 
range of Georgian houses on the west side of the 
Square, which included the schoolmaster’s house 
and the Vicarage.®° The latter was built in 1769 and 
re-fronted in the late 18th century. It was demolished 
in 1875,8! when the Venetian Gothic building 
occupied by Lloyds Bank was erected on the site.® 
The Peacock Hotel, at the junction of the Square 
and St. Mary’s Street, is an L-shaped ironstone 
building of c. 1700. It retains original dormer 
windows and a heavy modillion cornice. Among 
other alterations the front wing was extended in 
1872.83 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries the more 
humble dwellings were built mostly in terraced rows 
in back streets and in the yards and alleys behind 
the larger houses. Many of these rows were cleared 
away between the First and Second World Wars.84 
Typical examples which remain are Angel Row 
behind the Angel Hotel and King’s Head Place. 
There are similar small houses in Bowden Lane and 
at the south end of Leicester Road. 

By 1839 there were a few houses on the north side 
of St. Mary’s Road®5 but in the main the street was 
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76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 500; iii, plate clii. 

77 Local inf. 

78 See p. 142. 

79 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, note near end of 
volume. In Rouse’s time the house was occupied by the 
surgeon. 

80 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate clii; John Wood, Plan of MRt. 
Harborough (1839); Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Har- 
borough, plate facing p. 13 (1836). 

81 See p. 145; Nichols, Leics. ii. 498. 

82 The building is dated 1876. 

83. Mkt. Harborough Illustrated (1892), 10; in 1955 hearths 
and pottery of medieval origin were found below the build- 
ing: T.L.A.S. xxxi. 65. 

84 Photographs at U.D.C. offices. 

85 Wood, Plan. of Mkt. Harborough. 
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built up after the middle of the 19th century when it 
became the link between the town and the station. 
Coventry Road, formerly Lubenham Lane, was 
developed from the late 19th century onwards, as 
were the streets of small houses to the north of it. 
The high ground to the north of the town has been 
the most favoured residential area since the 18th 
century. The Elms, an important house standing in 
its own grounds, is thought to have been first built 
by John Massey c. 1700.86 The west side of the 
building and some of its internal fittings are of this 
date. The east wing, which has an Ionic porch and 
a very tall round-headed staircase window, is a late- 
18th-century addition. Apparently the original house 
was given an extra story at the same time. Further 
north The Poplars has an impressive late-18th- 
century front, flanked by screen walls. In the same 
area are Fairlawn and Park House, built in the 1880’s 
by Robert and W. H. Symington respectively.87 
Fairlawn was designed by William Knight and in- 
corporates a variety of building materials and 
elaborate architectural detail. Park House is a large 
mansion in the style of the French Second Empire. 
In 1958 it was occupied by government offices and 
the grounds were laid out as building sites for bunga- 
lows. Further north along the Leicester road are 
later detached houses. Burnmill Road is developed 
on similar lines. East of this are the large Council 
housing estates known as Bowden Fields and St. 
Mary’s, mostly built between the two world wars. 
Facing the Leicester road at the extreme north end 
of the town the former workhouse has a dignified 
brick front of 1836.88 

Much of the built-up area of Harborough and 
several of its factories lie in the former parish of 
Little Bowden beyond the River Welland, the 
ancient boundary of both town and county. The 
Northampton road, running south from Welland 
Bridge, contains a few early-1gth-century terraces 
and detached houses at its northern end. South of 
these the development is almost entirely of the later 
19th century. Also south of the river and to the west 
of the Northampton road is the large Southern 
Estate, begun by the Urban District Council in 
1951 and intended on completion to include nearly 
1,000 houses.®9 

In 1642 Harborough was plundered by the 
royalists under Prince Rupert.9° On 5 June 1645 
Charles I had his headquarters in the town, but the 
royalists then marched westwards.9! On 13 June the 
royal army was quartered in the town, though the 
king himself seems to have slept elsewhere.%? After 
Naseby, fought on 14 June, the parliamentarians 
pursued the king’s forces through the town, and 
themselves lodged there for the night.%3 The royalist 
prisoners were detained in the church.% 

To the north-east of High Street are the remains 


86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 492; T.L.A.S. iii. 167. 

87 In Our Own Fashion, 27-28. 

88 Date on building. 

89 Ex inf. Clerk to the Council. 

9° Archaeologia, Xxxv. 322-3. 

91 R. Symonds, Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
(Camd. Soc. 1st ser. Ixxiv), 186; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644-5, 


92 Symonds, op. cit. 192-3. 

93 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644-5, 594. 

94 J. Sprigg, England’ s Recovery (1854), 50. 
95 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate lxxxili. 

96 Tbid. 437. 

97 Ex inf. Mr. Barlow. 


of a rectangular earthwork. In 1957 only a few 
yards of bank were still visible, and the site was 
largely built over. At the end of the 18th century, 
when a plan was drawn,°5 much more was visible. 
The line of the entrenchment was then followed in 
part by the boundary of a field known as the King’s 
Head Close. So far as can be discovered from the 
available information, the earthwork was approxi- 
mately square, and about 180 yds. along each side. 
It has never been systematically excavated, but frag- 
ments of 1st- and 2nd-century Roman pottery have 
been found on the site, which is probably that of a 
Roman camp. 

A rough masonry drain running down High Street, 
discovered in 1788, was then thought to be Roman, °° 
but a more recent inspection®’ of what appears to be 
the same work shows it to date from a much later 
period, perhaps the 17th century. 


MANORS. In 1086 the king held 94 carucates in 
Great Bowden, which had previously been held by 
Edward the Confessor. These lands belonged to the 
royal soke of Bowden, which also included land at 
Carlton Curlieu, Cranoe, Galby, Illston, King’s 
Norton, Medbourne, Shangton, Stretton, Smeeton 
Westerby, Foxton, Blaston, and Theddingworth.%8 
At the same date the Countess Judith held 3 caru- 
cates in Great Bowden, and had subinfeudated 
them to Robert de Buci. It is not known who was 
the pre-Conquest holder of this land.99 During the 
12th century most of the lands outside Great Bow- 
den belonging to the royal soke were granted away.! 
Harborough is not mentioned in Domesday, and 
perhaps did not exist in 1086. The Countess Judith’s 
holding, like most of her other lands, seems to have 
become part of the honor of Huntingdon, as some 
land at Great Bowden belonging to the honor is 
mentioned in 1375,? but the descent of the holding 
has not been traced further. 

In 1190 the king granted lands in Great Bowden 
and Harborough worth {£17 tos. yearly to William 
de Filgeriis, to hold during pleasure.3 William re- 
mained in possession until 1203, when King John 
granted them during pleasure to William de Canti- 
lupe.* Cantilupe entrusted the manors to his brother, 
Roger Orget, who was in possession in 1221.5 On 
Roger’s death the lands were seized by the sheriff, 
and seem to have been in the king’s hands in 1227-9. 
In 1229, however, the king granted them anew to 
William de Cantilupe.® It is probable that Cantilupe 
held all the king’s lands at Great Bowden and Market 
Harborough, as the property held by him is de- 
scribed as the manors of BOWDEN and HAR- 
BOROUGH.’ The question how far Bowden and 
Harborough ever formed separate manors is dis- 
cussed below.® In 1237 the manors were granted to 
Cantilupe’s son William de Cantilupe the younger 


% V.C.H. Leics. i. 308, 329. And see p. 3. 

99 V.C.H. Leics. i. 333. 

1 See p. 3. 

2 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiv, p. 97. 

3 Pipe R. 1190 (PRS. N.S. i), 3 

4 Ibid. 1203 (P.R.S. N.s. xvi), cae 1212 (P.R.S. N.S. xxx), 
136. 

5 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 485; Cal. Close, 1227- 

I, 426. 
an Cal. Close, 1227-31, 226, 426; Pipe R. 1230 (P.R.S. 
N.S. iv), 203. 

7 Cal. Close, 1227-31, 266, 426; Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. 
Com.), ii. 188. 

8 See p. 140. 
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for life.2 The younger Cantilupe held them until he 
died in 1250 or 1251.!° By 1251 the manors were 
again in the king’s hands.!! In June 1257 Great 
Bowden and Harborough were granted to a Welsh 
prince, Gruffydd son of Gwenwynwyn, to hold 
during pleasure.!2 Gruffydd had ceased to hold the 
manors by 1265, when they were farmed out by the 
king.!3 In 1267 the manors were granted to Eleanor, 
wife of the king’s eldest son Edward.'4 After Queen 
Eleanor died late in 1290 they were held by the king, 
and in February 1292 were let to farm for £58 135. 
4d. yearly, payable to Eleanor’s executors.'5 In 1299 
the manors were assigned to Edward I’s second wife 
Margaret,!® and she duly entered upon them.'!7 
When Queen Margaret died in 1318 the lands were 
granted to Isabel, wife of Edward II.!8 In 1330 
Edward III granted them to his brother John of 
Eltham, Earl of Cornwall.!9 John died without issue 
in September 1336, and they again came into the 
king’s hands. 

In October 1336 the manors of Bowden and Har- 
borough were granted to Geoffrey le Scrope, of 
Masham (Yorks.), in fee.2° They continued to be 
held by the Scrope family until 1415, when Henry le 
Scrope, Lord Scrope of Masham, was executed and 
his lands confiscated.2! A few days after the execu- 
tion Great Bowden and Harborough were granted 
to William Porter, one of the king’s esquires, to hold 
so long as they were in the king’s hands.?? Henry le 
Scrope’s brother and heir John claimed the manors 
on the grounds that they had been entailed. In 1424 
an inquiry into his claim was ordered, and it was 
found to be correct.?3 John recovered the lands, and 
died possessed of the manors, in 1456.74 The Scrope 
family remained lords of Bowden and Harborough 
until the death without issue of Geoffrey le Scrope 
in 1517,25 when his lands were partitioned amongst 
his heirs. These were his sister Margery, wife of Sir 
Christopher Danby, and the representatives of two 
other sisters who had predeceased Geoffrey, Alice, 
who had married Sir James Strangways, and Eliza- 
beth, who had married Sir Ralph Fitzrandolf. 
Alice’s representative was her son, Sir James 
Strangways the younger. Elizabeth Fitzrandolf’s 
representatives were her three daughters Elizabeth, 
wife of Nicholas Strelley, Agnes, wife of Marmaduke 
Wyvill, and Dorothy, wife of Lancelot Ashe, 
together with Ralph Dransfeld, son of a fourth 
daughter.26 There is no evidence that Margery 
Danby or any of her descendants obtained any 


9 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 225. 

10 Annales Monastici (Rolls Ser.), i. 143. 

1 Cal. Pat. 1247-58, 95. 

12 Ibid. 560. Another grant was made in Dec. 1257: 
ibid. 608. 

13 Ibid. 1258-66, 401. 

14 Tbid. 1266-72, 168; Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 143. 

15 Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 305. 

1 Cal. Pat. 1292-1301, 453. 

17 Ibid. 1307-13, 217; 1313-17, 137. 

18 Cal. Close, 1313-18, 538. 

19 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 198. 

21 Rot. Parl. iv. 64-67. 

22 Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 359. This grant was vacated and a 
new one made in 1416: ibid. 385. 

23 Ibid. 1422-9, 277; Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin 
Cartulary TT, f. 245. 

24 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 229. 

25 Testamenta Eboracensia (Sur. Soc. 1884), ed. J. Raine, 
v. 63-64; Complete Peerage, xi. 572. 

26 L. & P. Hen. VIII, v, p. 80. 

27 See p. 43. 
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property at Bowden or Harborough, but the younger 
Strangways obtained the advowson of Great Bowden 
and some land there,27 and Elizabeth Fitzrandolf’s 
four representatives all seem to have acquired por- 
tions of the manors. Ralph Dransfeld died without 
issue, and his share descended to Christopher 
Wyvill, son and heir of Marmaduke and Agnes.?8 In 
1557 Marmaduke and Christopher Wyvill conveyed 
their share of the manors to Sir Edward Griffin of 
Dingley, the Attorney-General.29 In 1541 Robert 
Strelley purchased Nicholas Strelley’s share,3° and 
in 1543 he also bought the share that had fallen to 
Lancelot and Dorothy Ashe.3! Strelley also bought 
much other property at Harborough and Great 
Bowden,32 and must have accumulated a con- 
siderable estate there. He died without issue in 1554, 
and left property described as two-thirds of the 
manors of Bowden and Harborough to his wife 
Frideswide for life, with remainder to his nephew 
William Saville.33 One-third of Robert’s property in 
Great Bowden and Harborough escheated to the 
Crown at his death, but Frideswide, a lady of Queen 
Mary’s bedchamber, obtained a grant of the third 
part.34 In 1561 Frideswide granted property de- 
scribed as one-third of a half, and one-third of a 
moiety of a quarter, of the manor of Harborough and 
Bowden to Edward Griffin.35 Presumably this was 
the property granted to her by the Crown in 1555. 

Frideswide evidently retained the rest of the lands 
once held by her husband, for she continued to hold 
part of the manors until 1565, when she was suc- 
ceeded by William Saville.3¢ In 1565-9 Griffin and 
Saville were joint lords.37 Griffin died in 1569 and 
was replaced by his relict Elizabeth, mentioned in 
the court rolls as Elizabeth Stonor, who held part 
of the manor for life.38 Elizabeth later married Oliver, 
Lord St. John of Bletso, and in 1571-3 the manors 
were owned jointly by Saville and by Lord St. John 
in right of his wife.39 In 1573 Saville was replaced by 
Edward Griffin, the son of the Sir Edward who died 
in 1569.49 It seems likely that Griffin had bought 
Saville’s share of the manors. Griffin and St. John 
were still joint lords in 1577.41 Presumably Edward 
Griffin inherited his mother’s share of the manors 
eventually. His son Thomas sold them to John, Lord 
Stanhope, in 1611.42 In 1617 Stanhope granted the 
manors to the Crown, and received them back to 
hold as #4 knight’s fee, and by the payment of 
£6 6s. 7d. yearly.43 His successor Charles, Lord 
Stanhope, sold the manors in 1656 to John Sprigge, 


28 Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin Cart. TT, ff. 200b, 201b. 

29 Tbid. ff. 201-3; C.P. 25(2)/73/617/37. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 232. 

31 Ibid. Robert also obtained conveyances of parts of the 
manors from others, who seem, however, to have been the 
heirs of Nicholas Strelley: ibid. 233; Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 
266-7; C 14/103/2; E 150/1154/7. 

32 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 234; T.L.A.S. xvi. 124; 
Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 126; 1555-7, 266-7. 

33 C 142/103/2; E 150/1154/7. 

34 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 266-7. 

35 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 235. 

36 Harborough Town Trust Recs. Manor Ct. Bk. 20 
July, to Aug. 7 Eliz. I. 

37 Ibid. 10 Aug. 7 Eliz. I; 15 Dec. 12 Eliz. I. 

38 [Tbid. 15 Dec., 6 Jan. 12 Eliz. I. Sir Francis Stonor was 
an earlier husband of Elizabeth’s. 

39 Ibid. 16 Mar. 13 Eliz. I; 9 Jan. 15 Eliz. I. 

40 Tbid. 20 Feb. 15 Eliz. I. 

41 Ibid. 8 Nov. 19 Eliz. I. 

42 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 236. 

43 Ibid. 
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Simon Buttriss, and John Bliss.44 In January 1674 
Bliss and Sprigge were joint lords.45 Later in 1674 
the joint lords were Sir William Halford and John 
Bliss, in 1684 Halford and Philip Bliss, and in 1708 
Philip Bliss and John Massey.4® Philip Bliss died in 
1714, and was succeeded as owner of one moiety 
first by his relict Jane, then by his son, another 
Philip Bliss, who died in 1775, and then by his 
grandson, a third Philip Bliss.47 Massey sold his 
portion of the manors in 1708 to Thomas Durrad, 
who was succeeded in or before 1722 by John Dur- 
rad of Misterton. John died in or shortly before 
1726, and was succeeded by another John Durrad,48 
who was still a joint lord in 1741.49 By 1762 the Dur- 
rad portion was held by John Sunderland, Dorcas 
Morris, and others.5° In 1776 one-half of the manors 
was owned by Philip Bliss, one-third by John 
Sunderland, and one-sixth by Elizabeth Cogan.5! 
In 1785 Robert Sherrard, Earl of Harborough, 
bought the whole of the manors.52 The earls of Har- 
borough continued to hold the manors until after 
1854.53 In 1867 the lord of the manors was Henry 
Morgan Vane.‘+ ‘The manors were still held by the 
Morgan Vane family in 1957.55 

The NORWICH manor at Harborough seems 
to have been a part of the manors of Bowden and 
Harborough that had been subinfeudated. In 1502 
John Norwich held 11 virgates at Harborough and 
Great Bowden, held of the manor of Harborough by 
a rent of {1 yearly.5° In 1588 Simon Norwich died 
possessed of a manor at Harborough and Great Bow- 
den, held from the manors of Harborough and 
Bowden by suit of court and a rent of 19s. yearly. 
He was succeeded by his son Charles. The Norwich 
family seems to have retained the manor until it was 
sold to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, c. 1740. 
About 1800 the lord of the manor was Earl Spencer, 
one of the duchess’s descendants. At that date 19s. 
yearly was paid to the Earl of Harborough, as over- 
lord.57 The history of this manor, which had become 
almost valueless by the end of the 18th century,5® 
has not been traced further. 

While the Norwich manor was clearly a separate 
entity, it is doubtful how far it is true to say that 
separate manors of Great Bowden and of Har- 
borough existed. It is certainly true that in the 16th 
century separate courts were held for each manor,5? 
but the property is referred to as one manor or two 
indifferently,°° and it is notable that despite the 
partitions that took place there never seems to have 
been any attempt to separate Harborough and Great 
Bowden, and to allot them to different owners. 


44 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 237. 

45 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Fine in Manor 
Ct. 2 Jan. 25 Chas. I. 

4© Nichols, Leics. ii. 492, citing ct. bks. 

47 Tbid. 

48 Tbid.; 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 222. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 492. 

50 Tbid. 

51 Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award, penes Mkt. Harborough 
WI DIS, 

52 Nichols, Leics. ii. 492. 

53 Melville, Dir. Leics. (1854), 192. 

54 Hill, Gartree, i. 228. He later became Sir Henry M. 
Vane. 

55 Vocal inf. 

56 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 406. 

57 Nichols, Leics. ii. 493. 

58 Tbid. 

59 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Manor Ct. Bk. 
passim. 


The VILLIERS manor is of uncertain origin. 
In 1471 Richard, Lord de la Warr, possessed land 
at Great Bowden described as a manor.®! From him 
the holding descended to Thomas, Lord de la Warr, 
who was in possession in 1493. After Thomas’s 
death in 1525 the manor seems to have passed to his 
son, another ‘Thomas, Lord de la Warr, and from 
him to Edward Villiers and his wife Margaret, who 
were apparently in possession in 1531. Subse- 
quently the manor descended to a Richard Villiers, 
who was holding in 1574. The subsequent descent 
of this holding has not been traced. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Harborough is first 
mentioned in the Pipe Roll for 1176~—7.°5 In that 
year 7 marks of aid were paid by Harborough and 
8} marks by Great Bowden.® In the next year Har- 
borough paid 34 marks aid, and Great Bowden 2 
marks.°7 It would seem from this that Harborough 
was roughly comparable in size to Great Bowden, 
itself probably a village larger than the average. How 
long Harborough had existed before 1177 is un- 
known, but it 1s possible that it came into being 
during the first half of the rath century. 

In 1202-3 Harborough township paid 3 marks to 
have a market.°9 No grant of the market is known. 
In 1219 the king ordered the Sheriff of Northampton- 
shire to inquire whether a new market at Rothwell 
in that county was being held on Mondays, as it had 
been reported that the new market was harming that 
at Harborough, usually held on the same day.7° In 
1221, however, the Harborough market was trans- 
ferred to Tuesday,7! on which day it was still being 
held in 1957. Evidently by the early 13th century 
Harborough was already a trading centre, though 
probably only a minor one. The fact that the town 
never had its own fields? indicates that from the 
first it had been primarily a trading settlement, 
though it seems possible that some land in Great 
Bowden fields was attached to the town.73 

In the 14th century there is more evidence for 
commercial activity at Harborough. Some trading 
in wool was then carried on.74 Stalls in the town, 
which may have been in the market place, and the 
shambles are mentioned frequently.” Some estimate 
of Harborough’s relative importance at this period 
can be made from the 1334 tax assessments. Har- 
borough’s assessment, £6 8s., was less than the 
£7 13s. 4d. levied on Great Bowden, and less than 
the sums levied on Hallaton and Great Easton.7° 
The poll tax returns of 1381 list 133 persons taxed 
at Harborough, including 15 described as craftsmen, 


60 See, e.g. Cal. Pat. 1258-66, 401; Cal. Close, 1313-18, 
538; Feud. Aids, v. 185; Farnham, ’Leics. Notes, vi. 
228. 

61 Cal. Close, 1468-76, 217. 

62 Tbid. 1485-1500, 352. 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, vi. 232. 

64 Cal. Pat. 1547-8, 63. 

65 Pipe R. 1177 (P.R.S. xxvi), 35. 

66 Tbid. 

67 Tbid. 1178 (P.R.S. xxvii), 82. 

68 For a discussion, see W. G. Hoskins, ‘Origin and Rise 
of Market Harborough’, T.L.A.S. xxv. 59. 

69 Pipe R. 1203 (P.R.S. N.S. Xvi), 34. 

7° Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 406. 

71 Tbid. 485. 

72 See p. 141. 

73 See p. 141. 

74 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 294; 1348-50, 133; 1391-6, 631. 

78 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 163, 166, 168-9. 

76 T.L.A.S. xxv. 65. 
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14 artificers, 5 merchants, and 8 victuallers.77 The 
annual fair at Harborough is first mentioned in 
1416.78 No royal grant of a fair is known, but it 
may have been obtained at the same time as a market 
was granted. The wool trade evidently continued to 
some extent, as woolmen of Harborough are men- 
tioned in the 15th century,7? and Thomas Gilbert 
of Harborough, a merchant of the staple, occurs in 
1470.89 

According to Nichols,®! who apparently derived 
his information from the Harborough antiquary 
Rowland Rouse, shoes were manufactured on a large 
scale at Harborough under Elizabeth I. There does 
not seem to be any evidence for this statement, and 
it is unlikely that there was any wholesale production 
of shoes at so early a period. The town’s commercial 
activity probably centred upon its market and fair. 
The fair was proclaimed yearly on 8 October, and 
held on g October, the feast of St. Denis, and the 
eight following days. By the 17th century it was 
already noted for horses, cattle, and sheep.®? By 1569 
the horses were already being sold on the Horsefair 
Leas (later George Close, in Fairfield Road), which 
lay at the north end of the town near the Leicester 
road.83 

In 1637 it was said that Harborough was a ‘great 
thoroughfare and consisted most of inns and trades- 
men’.®+ It is clear, however, that agriculture re- 
mained one of the town’s chief interests in the 17th 
century. As Harborough had no separate fields the 
inhabitants pastured their stock in Great Bowden 
fields, which almost surrounded the town. The town 
herd of Harborough, pasturing in Great Bowden 
fields, is mentioned in 1634 as having long existed.*5 
A serious dispute arose between some of the town’s 
inhabitants and the owners of land in the fields. Two 
actions were brought in 1626 over the‘common rights 
claimed by the inhabitants of Harborough,®® and 
another in 1634.87 In all these cases the Harborough 
men vindicated their claims.8§ In 1637 a suit in 
Chancery was begun between some inhabitants of 
Harborough and the owners of land in the common 
fields.89 It was stated on behalf of the Harborough 
men that there were 72 ancient cottages in the town, 
to each of which were attached common rights for 
one cow and 5 sheep in Great Bowden fields. If the 
occupant of any cottage was a tradesman, he could 
also pasture 2 horses, one hackney and one pack- 
horse: if not a tradesman, only one horse. A bull 
could be pastured with the herd from the cottages, 
and also a herd of swine. There were, too, in Great 
Bowden fields 72 separate acre heads, one for each 
cottage, on which the cottagers could tether live- 


77 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 163. 

78 Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 385. 

79 Ibid. 1446-52, 194; Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 
I530, 175. 

80 Cal. Pat. 1466-77, 212. 

81 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 500. 

82 Camden, Britannia (1806), ii. 297; Burton, Description 
of Leics. (1777), 118; Hist. MSS. Com. 13th Rep. App. I, 
Portland II, 307. 

83 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 249. There 
is a reference to a horse fair in the endorsement of a deed 
of 1498: Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 199. 

84 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 319. 

S5Milibid.aan lst. 

86 Tbid. 306. 

87 Tbid. 307-15. 

88 Tbid. 306, 315. 

89 For these proceedings, see ibid. 316 sqq.; Leic. City 
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stock. For the landowners it was stated that there 
were anciently in Great Bowden fields 18 carucates, 
3 of which belonged to Harborough and were known 
as Harborough lands. Most of the 3 carucates, it 
was said, had been sold to residents of Great Bow- 
den, but at the time of sale the Harborough men had 
reserved to themselves pasture for 72 cows, one 
bull, and 300 sheep in all, and also the acre heads. 
It was stated that while some cottages had two or 
three heads attached, others had none. It was 
alleged that the Harborough men had been over- 
stocking the pasture by putting large numbers of 
horses on it. The case was settled by arbitrators, 
who laid down that the owner of each cottage might 
pasture one horse, one cow, 5 sheep, and 4 swine. 
Under the Great Bowden inclosure award of 1777 
small allotments of land were made to the owners of 
the 72 cottages in Harborough in place of their 
pasture rights.9° 

In 1670 hearth tax was levied on 124 houses in 
Harborough, and a further 35 were exempt from 
tax because of poverty.°' The town was then only 
a little larger than Great Bowden. In 1699 an 
attempt, apparently abortive, was made to establish 
a new fair at Harborough.” During the 18th century 
the market and fair continued to flourish. In 1750 
a new fair was established on 2g April yearly.%3 In 
1772 additional fairs were established on 6 January 
and 31 July,°%* and in 1779 a further one on 16 
February.°5 About 1800 three more fairs were set 
up, on the first Tuesday after 8 December, the first 
Tuesday after 2 March, and the third Tuesday in 
Lent.°° By 1830 there were also fairs on 19 October, 
and on Tuesday before 22 November.97 A yearly 
fair was still held in the middle of October in 1957. 
The road traffic passing through the town must have 
been a considerable source of profit. The chief roads 
leading to Harborough were turnpiked in the mid- 
18th century,9*® and by 1764 there were three coaches 
daily in each direction between London and Not- 
tingham passing through the town, and three more 
each way between London and Derby.%? In the late 
18th century much grain was carried into Leicester- 
shire, then largely pasture,! and in 1798 Harborough 
was described as an important thoroughfare town.? 

From the mid-18th century onwards woollen 
manufacture grew up in the town. In 1764 it was 
said that there was a considerable manufacture of 
fine worsted or ‘tammy’ in and around Harborough, 
and that much worsted cloth, with some shalloons 
and much yarn and jersey, was marketed there.3 
Similar manufactures developed at Kettering 
(Northants.), some 10 miles away.* In the late 18th 
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century the town seems to have been prosperous 
and there was much rebuilding.s A map of Har- 
borough drawn in 1776° shows the town’s build- 
ings nearly all grouped along High Street and the 
Square, with a few along the rather insignificant side 
lanes, and indeed during the 18th century visitors 
described it as consisting of a single street only.” By 
1798 the town had already begun to expand outside 
its own township into Great and Little Bowden.$ 
The construction of a branch canal to the town, com- 
pleted in 1809, no doubt contributed to its pros- 
perity.? 

The tammy manufacture declined about 1810.!° 
It was replaced for a time by the manufacture of 
carpets, which was carried on in a factory near the 
town centre.!! In 1843 a private bank which had 
been established in the town failed disastrously,!? 
and this was followed by the closing of the carpet 
factory.!3 The building of railways in the Midlands, 
even before the first line reached Harborough in 
1850,!4 much reduced the coach traffic which had 
been one source of the town’s prosperity,!5 and in 
the mid-1gth century there seems to have been some 
unemployment.'° New industries, however, were 
being set up, some of them just south of the Chain 
Bridge, along the Northampton road. A large 
brewery had been built there about 1800.17 About 
1831 William Symington, a young Scotsman who 
had been selling tea and coffee in Harborough, ac- 
quired premises south of the Chain Bridge.'® He 
seems at first to have been chiefly a tea wholesaler,'9 
but in time his business became a large food pre- 
paring concern.2° By 1839 there was also a coach- 
building works on the Northampton road.?! These 
industrial establishments lay in Little Bowden, but 
in fact they were an outgrowth of Harborough, and 
must have given employment for many of the town’s 
inhabitants. By 1846 Harborough also possessed a 
worsted mill and a silk factory.22 The worsted mill 
was closed in 1861, but in 1866 boot and shoe manu- 
facture was begun in the same premises.”3 The most 
important development, however, was the creation 
by James Symington, William Symington’s brother, 
of a stay-making business. James Symington first 
came to Harborough in 1830, and established him- 
self as a tailor and draper,™ but before long he be- 
came, in association with his wife, a stay-maker.25 
The business was at first small, and it was not until 
1850 that Symington first leased a building as a 
workshop.26 The introduction of Singer sewing 


5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 486. 

6 Tbid. iii, plate clii. 

7 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 472; Hist. MSS. Com. 
Verulam, I, 230. 

8 Nichols, Leics. ii. 486. 

9 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 102. 

10 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 71. 

11 Tbid.; R. & W. H. Symington & Co., In Our Own 
Fashion, 13. 

12 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 50, 54. 

13 In Our Own Fashion, 13. 

144 V.C.H., Leics. iii. 121. 

1s White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 475. 

16 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 205. 

17 Harrod, Hist. Mkt. Harborough, 3, 4. 

18 In Our Own Fashion, 11. 

19 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 484. 

20 In Our Own Fashion, 11. 

21 John Wood, Plan of Mkt. Harborough (1839) (copy 
penes Mkt. Harborough U.D.C.). 

22 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 476. 

23 Jbid. (1877), 531. 


machines in 1856 led to expansion.27 About 1861 
part of the former carpet factory was purchased,?8 
and in these premises, and making great use of out- 
workers, James Symington and his sons built up the 
manufacture of corsets for the wholesale trade.29 
The rest of the carpet factory was bought in 1876,3° 
and in 1884 a large new factory was built.3! This 
building, with its subsequent additions, still 
dominated the centre of Harborough in 1957. 

During the rgth and early 2oth centuries Har- 
borough was a centre of fox-hunting in the east 
Midlands. 'To the south lay the Pytchley country, to 
the north territory belonging first to the Quorn and 
later to the Fernie.3? This central position, and no 
doubt the existence of some good inns established 
to serve the coaching traffic, made Harborough a 
favourite winter residence for the wealthy followers 
of the fashionable east Midland hunts, though it 
never became so great a hunting centre as Melton 
Mowbray. In 1808 it was already noted that the 
town was frequented in winter by the followers of 
the Quorn and Pytchley.33 The hunting society of 
the town as it was about the middle of the 19th 
century is depicted in Whyte—Melville’s novel.34 
Harborough’s greatest days as a hunting centre were 
perhaps in the years 1900-14, when many houses 
there were regularly rented by hunting men.35 

The growth of Harborough resulted in problems 
of public health common to most 19th-century 
towns. In 1864~7 some sewers were laid down by 
the Board of Guardians,3° but as time went on they 
proved increasingly inadequate. In 1849 the death 
rate in Harborough was 30 per mille, as against 21 
for Great Bowden.37 In that year some of the in- 
habitants petitioned for the 1848 Public Health Act 
to be applied to Harborough,3* and in consequence 
an inspection was made for the Board of Health.39 
A very unsatisfactory position was revealed. The 
walls of many houses, particularly near the river, 
were very damp. There were a number of back-to- 
back houses and several narrow and unhealthy 
courts. In some houses the only sanitary con- 
veniences were tubs placed in recesses, and perio- 
dically emptied into the Welland. The main sewer 
was still the covered-in brook which ran down 
High Street from the Folly Pond to the river. Four 
public drains, only 14 or 2 ft. below the surface, were 
connected to this. Despite this report very little was 
done, though the vestry set up a sanitary committee.4° 
No local board of health was established until 1880, 
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when a board was constituted with authority over the 
whole of Great Bowden and Harborough, and over 
much of Little Bowden.*! In 1881-3 new sewers 
were laid down for the whole area under the 
board,42 and much else was done in 1880-go to 
improve the town’s hygiene.*3 An analysis in 1886 of 
the water from the public and private wells that 
were the town’s main source of drinking water 
showed that many of them were badly polluted, and 
only one produced water really fit for drinking.‘+ 
The need for a piped water supply was clear, and 
in 1890 water was laid on from wells at Husbands 
Bosworth and North Kilworth.45 The fall in the 
death rate, from a yearly average of 20 per mille in 
1880-5, to 15 per mille in 18g0-5,4° shows how 
effective the local board’s measures were. 

By the late 19th century the town of Harborough 
was spreading well outside the township. In 1894 it 
was said that the township was nearly all built over, 
and then contained 520 houses, with no new ones 
under construction. In the suburb that had grown 
up in the adjacent parts of Great Bowden there were 
281 houses and 30 more under construction, and in 
the suburb in Little Bowden there were 222 houses 
and 12 being built.*7 In the 2oth century this process 
has continued, and the township has become sur- 
rounded by a belt of relatively recent building, much 
of it in Great Bowden township. The factory of R. 
and W. H. Symington still remained in 1957 the 
largest single industrial concern in the town. 
Amongst other factories are the large food manu- 
facturing works of William Symington & Co. and 
the works of the Harborough Rubber Co.; the town 
also produces accumulators, power-driven trolleys, 
wooden heels for shoes, bent timber, and industrial 
brushes.** The market still existed in 1957. During 
the late 19th century there were constant complaints 
about the nuisance caused by stalls and livestock 
in High Street on market days.49 The market rights 
were bought from the lord of the manor in 1900 by 
the Urban District Council,5° and in 1903 a new 
cattle market was opened to the south of the Wel- 
land.s' A new covered market for retail stalls was 
built in 1928.52 In 1957 a market for livestock was 
held on the first Tuesday of every month. 


MILLS. A mill owned by the king at Harborough 
is mentioned in 1176-7, when it was being farmed 
for 5s. a year.53 When land in Great Bowden and 
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Harborough was given to William de Filgeriis in 
119054 the mill was apparently granted to him also, 
as for 1192-3 and subsequent years the farm of the 
mill is not accounted for on the Pipe Rolls. A mill 
attached to the manors of Harborough and Great 
Bowden, possibly the same one, is mentioned in 
1351.55 

In 1489 Lambert Joll granted to John March and 
his wife a horse-mill at Harborough, built into a 
house.5® A horse-mill, apparently at Harborough, 
and perhaps the same as that existing in 1489, is 
mentioned in a will proved in 1521; it was evidently 
used for fulling.57 A malt-mill belonging to the Har- 
borough town estate is mentioned in 16085° and 
1637.59 A windmill at Harborough, immediately to 
the east of the town, is marked on a map of 1839,°° 
and a corn miller there is mentioned in 1846.°! The 
windmill was still standing in 1895, but not in 
1899.3 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There is no trace 
of burghal institutions at Market Harborough during 
the Middle Ages, but the township always seems to 
have formed a separate unit for civil purposes. 
Separate churchwardens for Harborough, distinct 
from those of Great Bowden, are mentioned in 
1510.°+ Separate overseers for the poor are men- 
tioned in 1622,°5 and it is very probable that from 
the start of the parochial poor relief system Har- 
borough maintained its own poor separately from 
Great Bowden. Surveyors of the highways for the 
township are not mentioned until 1694.°° From at 
least 1606 onwards the town had its own constables, 
apparently two simultaneously until about 1610,°7 
and subsequently one.®® A town lock-up, known as 
the Cage, existed by 1607.69 About 1760 a guard 
house for the constable was built near the grammar 
school.7° It was pulled down in 1822.7! 

Under Elizabeth I the court baron of Harborough 
manor was certainly very active. Many pleas of debt 
and trespass were heard, property was secured by 
fines and recoveries closely modelled on those of the 
royal courts, and wills were proved.7* The manor 
court rolls are only extant for 1562~—77,73 and it is 
impossible to assess accurately the court’s activity 
at other periods. Wills were still being proved in the 
court in 1593,74 fines were still being levied there at 
least up to 1674,75 and a recovery was suffered there 
as late as 1719.7© During the 19th century the court 
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leet met at intervals, chiefly to hear presentments for 
encroachments on the waste, and to appoint a jury 
which perambulated the township’s bounds.77 By 
about 1920 it had ceased to meet.78 

An almshouse maintained by the town estate 
feoffees, and mentioned in 1609 and 1613,79 may 
have been a parish poorhouse, but the town had no 
workhouse until in or shortly before 1728 the town 
estate feoffees converted several small houses be- 
longing to the charity.8° 

The feoffees played an important part in other 
spheres of local administration.8! The workhouse 
seems from the start to have been maintained from 
the poor rates, and not at the expense of the town 
estate.82 In 1780 there were about 20-25 people in 
the workhouse.*3 In 1793 Joseph Tilley agreed to 
become the workhouse master, and to bear all the 
expenses involved, for £4 4s. a week. A year later he 
renewed the agreement, for £5 5s. a week.84 One of 
his duties was to teach pauper children in the work- 
house to read.*5 In 1796-7 the practice was adopted 
of paying the master 2s. 6d. a week for every pauper 
in the workhouse.8® In 1796-7 there were usually 
15-20 people in the house.’7 In 1798-9 the master 
was allowed £6 a week,*§ but in 1800 the overseers 
began to pay all the workhouse charges directly.89 
Some attempt was evidently made to employ the 
poor in the house, as wool and spindles are men- 
tioned among the house’s equipment in 17949° and 
four jersey wheels were purchased for the house in 
1799.2! It seems very doubtful, however, whether 
any workhouse test was systematically imposed, as 
large sums were spent on out-relief. In the year 
ending Easter 1803 £682 was spent on out-relief, as 
against £283 on the workhouse; 22 people were 
relieved in the workhouse, and 48 adults and 55 
children received out-relief.°? In or just before 1801 
the workhouse was rebuilt by the overseers.°3 By 
1801 the overseers were also making use of 5 other 
tenements, mistakenly supposed then to belong to 
the town estate, to house the poor.% In 1836 the 
town was included in the Market Harborough Poor 
Law Union, and in 1837 the workhouse, and the 
other buildings used by the overseers to house the 
poor, were given up to the Poor Law Commis- 
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sioners,°5 although the workhouse itself had cer- 
tainly once been part of the town estate.9° In 1839 
the old workhouse was sold by the Commissioners 
to defray Harborough’s share of the new union 
workhouse,®?7 which had been built in 1836-7 in 
Great Bowden township, at the north end of Har- 
borough town.°8 

Under the Sturges Bourne Act of 181999 a select 
vestry was established for Harborough.! It set up 
ad hoc committees from time to time, such as those 
created in 1822 to reassess the township for rating? 
and in 1825 to arrange for the lighting of the town 
by subscription.3 The only permanent committee, 
however, was the public health committee, set up 
in 1849, apparently because the vestry was alarmed 
lest the Public Health Act of 1848 might be put into 
force in the town.* The vestry continued to impose 
a church rate until 1866, though from about 1855 
onwards there was much opposition to the levy.5 

The select vestry was replaced in 1880 by the 
Market Harborough, Great and Little Bowden 
Local Board.6 A burial board for Market Har- 
borough was formed in 1875.7 In 1895 an urban 
district council was set up with jurisdiction over 
Harborough, Great Bowden, and Little Bowden, 
and in 1957 it was still the local authority for 
Harborough. 


CHURCH. Market Harborough chapel is first 
mentioned about 1220, when it was dependent upon 
St. Mary’s in Arden, itself a chapel of Great Bow- 
den. Harborough then had a resident chaplain.9 
From the 13th century until 1546 Harborough seems 
to have been served by resident chaplains subordin- 
ate to the Rector of Great Bowden. The chaplains 
at Harborough are mentioned several times,'® and 
in 1540 a house was devised for the use of the Har- 
borough curate and his successors.!! Sometimes at 
least the chaplain had the assistance of a second 
priest.!2 

When Great Bowden rectory was appropriated 
to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1546,'3 no special pro- 
vision was made for serving Harborough chapel. 
From shortly after the appropriation until 1613 
there seem to have been separate curates for Great 
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Bowden, St. Mary’s, and Harborough, and so far 
as can be seen the curate at Harborough was not in 
any way subordinate to the one at Great Bowden." 
In 1613 the Bishop of Lincoln decreed that for the 
future St. Marv’s should be served by the curate of 
Harborough, who should receive the income hither- 
to paid to the curate of St. Mary’s. Harborough 
chapel was to be the regular place of worship for 
those who had previously used St. Mary’s, which, 
however, was to be kept in repair and to have 
services celebrated in it on certain days in the year. 
The chief reason given for uniting the two cures was 
that the stipend of St. Mary’s was so small that no 
satisfactory clergyman would undertake the cure.!5 
They have remained united ever since. 

After the appropriation of Great Bowden rectory 
Harborough seems to have been considered as a 
separate benefice, not dependent on Great Bowden. 
By 1879 it was styled a vicarage.'® In 1go1 the area 
in the cure of the Vicar of Harborough, previously 
limited to Harborough township,!7 was greatly en- 
larged by the addition of the whole southern portion 
of Great Bowden township, previously in the cure of 
Great Bowden."® 

After 1546 the advowson passed through the same 
hands as that of Great Bowden.!9 

In 1526 the curate of Harborough and the sti- 
pendiary serving under him were both being paid 
£5 6s. 8d. a year.2° Some years after the appropria- 
tion of Great Bowden the curate at Harborough was 
receiving {10 a year,*! and in 1603 his stipend was 
still the same.?? From 1621 onwards the curate re- 
ceived an annual payment from Smyth’s lecture- 
ship,?3 though this was not strictly speaking part of 
his salary. In 1638 there were suspicions that the 
farmers of the rectory were withholding funds that 
the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church had ordered 
to be paid to the curate in augmentation of his 
salary.24 In 1662 the curate of Harborough was 
receiving £36 a year, and this included his salary 
as curate of St. Mary’s.25 In 1764 it was stated that 
the minister at Harborough was paid £36 a year 
from Christ Church, £26 13s. 4d. from’ Smyth’s 
charity, and {14 4s. from the rent of St. Mary’s 
churchyard and of various small properties in Har- 
borough,” a total of £76 17s. 4d. These small prop- 
erties apparently originated in gifts made by 
Richard Weston and Gabriel Barbor, and perhaps 
included the house given for the curate in 1540.27 
In 1769 two houses belonging to the living were 
demolished, and a parsonage built on the site.28 At 
some date before 1808 the minister of Harborough 
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was allotted about 27 a. of glebe in place of the 
money payment from Christ Church.2? A return 
made in 1826, when the augmentation of the living 
was being contemplated, gives the income from 
the glebe and other property as £76 8s. and the 
income from Easter offerings and fees as perhaps 
about £30.3° In 1827 the living was augmented by 
a grant of {200 from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the 
same amount from the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church.3! In 1836 the living was again augmented 
by grants of £200 from the same two bodies.3? 

In 1368 Thomas Marshall gave to the chaplain 
of the Fraternity of the Holy Cross at Harborough 
a yearly rent of 1d. payable from a house at Har- 
borough, with the reversion of the house after the 
lives of the existing tenants.33 Nothing further is 
known of this guild. 

In 1606 Robert Smyth3+ gave {100 as the en- 
dowment of a lectureship at Harborough.35 In the 
following years Smyth made some alterations in the | 
endowment of the lectureship, but finally in 1621 it 
was laid down that the lecturer was to be paid 
£26 13s. 4d. a year, in return for giving a lecture 
every Sunday and ‘Tuesday.3¢ ‘The lectureship 
seems always to have been held by the curate of 
Harborough.37 The yearly income was to be paid by 
the Chamberlain of London, with whom Smyth had 
deposited a capital sum as endowment.38 About 1700 
the giving of the lectures was abandoned, but prayers 
were read instead.39 In 1957 the income from the 
endowment was still being paid to the vicar.4° 

Richard Weston, who owned property at Har- 
borough c. 1630-40,4! gave three tenements and a 
‘homestead’ in the town for the use of the minister 
who was giving Smyth’s lectures.4? The exact terms 
on which this property was given are not known. 
It came to be considered as part of the endowment 
of the benefice.*3 

A parsonage was first built for Harborough in 
1769.44 This remained in use until 1875, when a new 
house was built in Lubenham Lane.‘5 In 1956 a new 
Vicarage was provided on Burnmill Road.*¢ 

In the late 16th and the 17th centuries the 
ministers at Harborough seem often to have been 
unsatisfactory in character and education.47 In the 
18th century it was usual for the living to be given 
to a Student of Christ Church,#8 and the ministers, 
though men of better standing, were sometimes 
absentees.49 In 1832 the archdeacon noted that at 
Harborough there were two full services every Sun- 
day, and a service every Wednesday and Friday as 
well. Communion was celebrated once a month. 
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The minister resided.5° Harborough was thus more 
adequately served than most churches in the county. 
Ten years later the same services were still being 
held.s! 

The church of ST. DIONYSIUS stands in 
Church Square, formerly Chapel Yard, and has no 
graveyard surrounding it. The building consists of 
a nave and chancel, both with clerestories, north and 
south aisles, north and south porches, and west 
tower. ‘The tower and porches are faced with lime- 
stone ashlar, the rest of the building being of iron- 
stone with limestone dressings. he tower and 
broach spire, dating from soon after 1300, are very 
fine examples of their period. 

A church is known to have existed in 1220,52 but 
very little of the present structure appears to be of 
this date. ‘The responds of the chancel arch have 
early-13th-century ‘water-holding’ bases and the 
foundations of the chancel may belong to the first 
church. Rebuilding was evidently started at the end 
of the 13th century and completed about 50 years 
later. The tower, 154 ft. high to the top of the spire, 
rises in four stages and has diminishing buttresses at 
the angles. Above the west doorway is a window with 
forking tracery of c. 1300. At the third stage are 
triple niches surmounted by crocketted canopies and 
pinnacles. The tall belfry stage, divided from the one 
below by a band of quatrefoils, has paired two-light 
windows containing reticulated tracery. Above them 
is another band of quatrefoils and, immediately be- 
low the spire, an arcaded corbel table. The spire is 
tall and slender, with crockets to the angles. There 
are two tiers of lights, widely spaced. Both these and 
the broaches are comparatively small and do not 
interrupt the main outline of the spire. The nave, 
aisles, and porches were probably built in the early 
14th century, but were subsequently much altered. 
The three large chancel windows on the south side 
show the transition from early to fully developed 
Decorated tracery. The north windows were similar 
but one is now missing. ‘The flowing tracery in the 
five-light east windows has been replaced, but is 
said to be a copy of the original. The chancel retains 
two sedilia, probably re-cut, and a south doorway, 
now blocked. 

The church was much altered in the 15th century 
when the nave arcades were reconstructed, clere- 
stories were added to both nave and chancel, and the 
whole building was raised in height and re-roofed. 
At the same time the aisles were given new windows. 
An exception appears to be the most easterly window 
on the south side, which, although square-headed, 
has mouldings of the 14th century. It may have 
belonged to a chapel which was already in existence 
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when the aisles were altered. The north and south 
porches, which are of two stories, were probably 
raised in height in the 15th century. The whole body 
of the church has uniform embattled parapets and 
the general appearance of the building, apart from 
the chancel windows and the tower, is Perpendicular 
in style. 

In 1518 it was reported that the chancel walls and 
roof needed repair.53 Although small repairs were 
ordered at the archdeacons’ visitations, the church 
was generally in good condition in the 17th cen- 
tury.5+ In 1626 it was said that the study over the 
north porch had been beautified by the townsfolk 
at their own expense and furnished with books.55 
Panelling which still lines this room, now a vestry, 
may have been part of these improvements. A faculty 
was granted in 1683 for the erection of a gallery at 
the west end of the south aisle.5® Early in 1735 the 
upper part of the spire was brought down by wind 
and, when repaired, was shortened by several feet.57 
A major refitting of the interior took place in the 
middle of the 18th century.5§ In 1751-2 the nave 
was re-pewed and a tall three-decker pulpit pro- 
vided centrally near its east end.59 ‘The chancel 
screen and rood loft were removed, the access to the 
latter being walled up. A new chancel arch, on which 
the royal arms were mounted, was inserted inside 
the existing medieval arch. It was elliptical in shape 
and built of brickwork covered with stucco. The 
alterations were carried out under the direction of 
Samuel Rouse and the pulpit was the work of 
Thomas Eayre of Kettering. Five years later the 
chancel was re-paved, the south doorway was 
blocked, new altar rails were provided, and the 
sanctuary was fitted with panelling which covered 
the piscina and sedilia. In the late 18th century 
market stalls were built very close to the church and 
three permanent shops actually adjoined it at the 
south-west corner.®° The shops were removed on 
the bishop’s orders in 1822 and an iron palisade, of 
which only the west gateway still exists, was erected 
round the building.® 

In the first half of the 19th century the need for 
extra sittings led to much building of galleries. The 
tower arch was already blocked and a gallery appears 
to have existed high up on the west wall of the 
nave.® In 1819 a faculty was granted for a new west 
gallery and organ loft.°3 No organ appears to have 
been provided, however. In 1836 large north and 
south galleries were erected and in 1844 these were 
extended eastwards to the full length of both aisles. 
At the same time the tower arch was opened up, the 
west gallery rebuilt, and an organ installed.®s In 
1850 the five-light east window was renewed. 
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also authorized moving the royal arms which were causing 
obstruction between pulpit and chancel. The elliptical 
chancel arch, which had disappeared by c. 1838 (see Bland, 
Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, plate facing p. 5), may 
have been taken down at the same time. 

64 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

65 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 480. 

66 Ibid. (1877), 534; W. F. Pugh, St. Dionysius’ Ch. 
(n.d. priv. print.), 4. 
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Drastic changes to the interior took place in 1857. 
Speaking in 1866 and referring to the cost of the 
mid-18th-century alterations, a local antiquary re- 
marked that ‘exactly 100 years later we raised a much 
larger sum to undo all they did with so much 
earnestness and self-gratification’.°? The pulpit and 
most of the 18th-century fittings were removed and 
the box pews were cut down. The north and south 
galleries were left in position but the organ gallery 
was Cleared away. The organ was erected in a newly- 
built recess on the north side of the chancel, 
destroying a 14th-century window in this position. 
At the same time the east window of the north aisle 
which may also have survived from the 14th 
century was altered.®8 

In 1887 the chancel and south aisle were re-roofed 
but the original timbers were copied.°9 In 1951 the 
nave roof was found to be so badly decayed that it 
was entirely replaced, the original roof being 
exactly reproduced.7° The north aisle roof was 
partly renewed at the same time. In 1958-9 the 
organ was rebuilt and moved to the easternmost bay 
of the north aisle, a new organ case was provided, 
and a new console was erected on the south side of 
the chancel. 

The fine royal arms in plaster, now above the 
tower arch, was made in 1660 by Allen of North- 
ampton.7! The sundial on the south wall of the 
tower dates from 1791.72 During whitewashing in 
about 1770 a painting of the Crucifixion and the date 
1434 were found above the chancel arch.73 Traces of 
superimposed wall paintings of three dates, the 
earliest thought to be of the 15th century, were un- 
covered on the east wall of the north aisle in 1958.74 
The alabaster pulpit was given in 1860 and the stone 
font in 1888.75 The former plain octagonal font had 
a fine Jacobean carved cover of two tiers7° somewhat 
similar to that still in existence at Great Bowden. 
Eighteenth-century memorial tablets include those 
to Richard Farrer (d. 1772) and to David Kidney 
and others (1747-70). There are also tablets to the 
Revd. E. Vardy (1824), the Revd. R. Guiness (d. 
1918), and Surg.-Gen. F. F. Allen (d. 1888). 

The registers are complete from 1584. The plate 
includes a silver cup, flagon, dish, and paten of 1753. 
The cost of this set was largely defrayed by Elizabeth 
Walker but contributions also came from the parish 
and from the sale of earlier plate which was melted 
down. There is also a silver alms dish given anony- 
mously in 1882.77 There are eight bells. All are 
dated 1901 but six of them were recast from older 


67 T.L.A.S. iii. 167. 

68 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 534. 

69 Pugh, St. Dionysius’ Ch. 7. 

7° Ibid. 4; ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. Some of the 
original carved bosses are penes Harborough Arch. Soc. 

71 T.L.A.S. iii. 126. The supporters were emasculated 
on the orders of Dr. Parry, curate 1754-80 (see Harrod, 
Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 21-22). 

72 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 495. 73 Ibid. 496. 

74 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. 

75 Dates on pulpit and font. 

76 Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, plate facing 
p. 8; lithograph penes the vicar and Harborough Arch. Soc. 

77 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 20; Trollope, Ch. 
Plate Leics. i. 191-3. 

78 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 128, 135; 
North, Ch. Bells Leics. 243-4; Rouse, MS. Hist. Har- 
borough, p. 15. 

UONVAGLED., Lezess 15 °7Te 

80 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 534; architect’s perspective 
drawing at Mkt. Harborough Pub. Libr. 
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bells in that year. Four had already been recast in 
1609-14, probably by Hugh Watts of Leicester. 
Another, by Thomas Eayre of Kettering, was new 
in 1740. The oldest bell, dated 1567 and recast in 
1841, is traditionally supposed to have come from 
the church of St. Mary in Arden.78 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. A Mass centre was 
established at Harborough in 1859.79 Our Lady of 
Victories’ church, a red-brick building with stone 
dressings designed by C. G. Wray, was built in 
1876-7, together with schools close by.8° A presby- 
tery was built in 1888,°! and in 1898 sacristies were 
added to the church and a cloister was built linking 
the church to the presbytery.*®2 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. In 1669 
there were about 100 Presbyterians of the ‘mean 
sort? at Harborough. Their leader was Matthew 
Clark, who had been ejected from Narborough 
rectory in 1662. He was assisted by several other 
ejected ministers.83 In 1672 Clark was granted a 
general licence as a Presbyterian preacher, and two 
houses were licensed for dissenting worship.*4 
Clark was said to have a congregation of 500-600 
at Harborough in 1690-2,85 but this may have in- 
cluded the dissenters at Great Bowden too. A docu- 
ment compiled in 1705-23 states that there were 
many Congregationalists and Quakers at Har- 
borough, and many occasional conformers.*® 

When the Congregationalists first built a chapel is 
uncertain. Buildings were licensed for dissenting 
worship in 1714, 1719, 1766, and 1776, but all 
these seem to have been private houses.87 An Inde- 
pendent chapel in Bowden Lane was built in 1694.88 
A drawing shows it as a rectangular building with 
a modillion cornice and a hipped roof.89 In the 
centre of the front were two tall mullioned and 
transomed windows, flanked by doorways with small 
windows above them. There seems to have been a 
regular succession of ministers, several of them 
prominent men, from the time of Matthew Clark 
onwards.9° In 1764 there were estimated to be 46 
families of Independents at Harborough, and in 
1788 about 80 families.%! In 1844 a new Independent 
chapel was built at the north end of High Street, 
on a site formerly occupied by the manse,% and in 
1875 a large hall was built behind the chapel.% 
The chapel was still in use in 1957. It is a two- 
storied building of yellow brick with stone dressings 
designed by William Flint of Leicester.°+ It is 


81 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 577. 

82 Tbid. 

83 Original Recs. of Early Nonconformity, ed. G. L. 
Turner, i. 72. 

& T.L.AS. v. 303-5. 

85 A. Gordon, Freedom After Ejection, 67. 

86 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 279. 

87 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, mm. 1, 4 

88 Fist. of Congreg. Ch. Mkt. Harborough (1894), 10. 

89 See plate facing p. 137. 

9° Nichols, Leics. ii. 497; some of the ministers kept 
schools in Harborough: see p. 150. 

91 Nichols, Leics. ii. 499. 

92 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 480. The manse, demolished 
1843, was ‘apparently a mid-17th-cent. stone house with 
gabled dormers and a stone-mullioned bay window: print 
penes Harborough Arch. Soc. It was given for the mini- 
ster’s use c. 1730: T. Coleman, Mem. of Ind. Churches of 
Northants. 132-3. 

93 Inscription on building. 

94 Print of 1846 penes Harborough Arch. Soc. 
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separated from High Street by a small forecourt. 
In the centre of the facade is a recessed Ionic portico 
of three bays. A high parapet, raised in the centre, 
conceals the hipped roof. Internally there are 
galleries on three sides, supported on Corinthian 
columns. 

In 1764 a carpenter’s shop in High Street was 
being used for Methodist meetings.°5 There were 
estimated to be 4 Methodist families at Harborough 
in 1764, and 6 in 1788.9© A Methodist chapel had 
been built by 1790,97 but it had ceased to exist by 
1808.98 A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel was built 
in King’s Head Place in 1813.99 In 1871 this was re- 
placed by a new chapel on the Northampton road, 
designed by Charles Bell, and the old chapel, a 
plain red-brick building, is now used as an iron- 
monger’s store. 

A General Baptist chapel was built on the 
Coventry road in 1831,” and rebuilt in 1906.3 There 
was an Antinomian, or Sandemanian, meeting-house 
in St. Mary’s Lane by 1776.4 In 1780 there was one 
Sandemanian family in the town, and in 1788 two.5 
The meeting-house seems to have disappeared 
before 1790.° 

Quakers at Harborough are mentioned in 1687,7 
and again in the early 18th century,® but there does 
not seem to have been an organized Quaker meeting 
until later, as the minute books of the Leicestershire 
Quakers for 1671-17249 mention no congregation at 
Harborough. By 1764 there was a Quaker meeting- 
house, in the lane still known as Quakers’ Yard.!° 
The meeting-house still existed in 1798," but it had 
gone by 1808.12 In 1852 there was a Quaker meeting- 
house near Bowden Lane,!3 but nothing further is 
known of it. 


SCHOOLS. Market Harborough Grammar School'4 
was founded in 1607 by Robert Smyth, a poor native 
of the town who became Comptroller of the City of 
London’s Chamber and member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company.!5 Amongst other charitable gifts 
to the town he provided £20, later augmented, the 
revenue from which was to be used for the education 
of poor children.'® He proposed to set up a preaching 
minister at Harborough whom he wished whenever 
possible to act as master of the school.!7 Edward 
Still was licensed as a schoolmaster in 1607 and was 


°5 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 22. 

96 Nichols, Leics. 11. 499. 

97 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 472. 

98 Harrod, Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 26. 

White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 480. 

See inscription on building. 

White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 480. 

See inscription on building. 

Nichols, Leics. iii, plate clii. 

Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. tr. 

Throsby, Leics. Views, 11. 472. 

Leic. City Mun. Room, 12 D.39/2, ff. 158-61. 

Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 279. 
9 Leic. City Mun. Room, 12 D.39/1, 2. 

10 Rouse, MS. Hist. Harborough, p. 22. 

11 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 497. 

12 Harrod, Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 26. 

13 T,.R.O. Harborough Tithe Award Map. 

14 Much assistance has been given in the compilation of 
material on the grammar school by Mr. J. C. Davies, Sir 
Gyles Isham, Mr. P. E. Jones, and Mr. Brian Simon who 
made available two essays written by his former pupils, 
G. S. White and Diana Macintyre. Mr. J. M. Lee assisted 
in the writing of this section. 

1s Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 472. 

16 Ibid. 473-84. Smyth’s first letter arranging the trust 
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reported to be the curate at Harborough in 1614.18 
In 1614 a school-house was built, in accordance with 
Smyth’s detailed instructions, on posts in the market 
place, incidentally providing shelter for the market 
people.!® John Orpin, who had previously been the 
schoolmaster at Kibworth Beauchamp, was appoin- 
ted master shortly afterwards.2° 

The endowment of the school was finally settled 
in 1617 at {10 paid yearly to a master for teaching 
15 poor scholars, and £2 each year to be retained by 
the City Chamberlain and laid out from time to time 
on the repair of the school-house. The sum of 
£2 6s. 8d. was to be spent yearly on bibles for the 
scholars, and small sums were to be paid to the 
churchwardens for overseeing the school, and to the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, for 
an annual visitation. ‘The master was to be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London.?! 

The school’s endowments were increased by two 
further gifts. Christopher Shaw, by will proved 
1618, left a rent-charge of £10 from his lands at 
Chipstead (Surr.) to the Broderers’ Company of 
London, who were to pay £3 a year to the school- 
master so long as the school should continue.?2 
Thomas Peach, of Dingley (Northants.), by will 
dated 1770, left a rent-charge of {10 to be paid to 
the master.?3 There was also a house for the master, 
said to have been given by Richard Weston, perhaps 
c. 1630-40.74 

During the 17th and early 18th centuries the 
school was in general open only to those boys who 
were Anglicans, could read English well, and re- 
quired a training in the Classical languages. John 
Orpin and his successor in 1633, William Coxe,?5 
are both known to have prepared boys for entry to 
Cambridge colleges.?° It is not clear what happened 
to the school during the Civil War. In 1650 the 
schoolmaster received an annual grant of £30 from 
the sequestered estates of Lord Beaumont.?7 John 
Berry (d. 1682), who was appointed master in 1653, 
remained in the school for almost thirty years,?° and 
during his mastership the school was attended by the 
sons of nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
some of whom were boarders. It is probable that 
throughout the 17th century masters accepted fee- 
paying pupils, both day boys and boarders. When 


is dated 8 Apr. 1607, in the 4th year of Jas. I. But 8 Apr. 
4 Jas. I would be 1606. Nevertheless the letter must be 
dated 8 Apr. 1607 because it mentions a document of 
Nov. 1606. 

17 Ibid. 473-4. 

18 Biog. Reg. Christ’s Coll. Camb., ed. J. Peile, i. 105; 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 165; Mkt. Har- 
borough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 36. , 

19 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 133, 487-8; 
for a description of the building see p. 137. 

20 See p. 175; Nichols, Leics. ii. 501; Mkt. Harborough 
Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 122, 124 show Orpin was in the 
town in 1609, but he can hardly have been schoolmaster 
then. 

21 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 489-01. 

22 Tbid. 487-8. 

23 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 277. 

24 Tbid.; Nichols, Leics. ii. 498; see p. 145. 

25 Guildhall Lond., Rep. 49, f. 150. 

26 Alumni Cantab. to 1751, ed. Venn, ii. 159, 186, 331; 
ili. 11, 126; iv. 105, 373 (Orpin); i. 410; iv. 318 (Coxe). 

27 Nichols, Leics. ii. 501. 

28 Guildhall Lond., Rep. 62, f. 391; Alumni Cantab. to 
I75I, i. 270; see also Thomas Isham’s Diary, ed. Walter 
Rye (priv. print. 1875), of which a new edn. is being pre- 
pared by Sir Gyles Isham and Norman Marlowe. 
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the Dean of Christ Church, John Fell, visited the 
school in 1673 he found about 60 boys, most of 
whom were the sons of the nobility and gentry, but 
he did not specify the number of free pupils. The 
dean implied that all the free places were not filled 
because not sufficient poor boys had offered them- 
selves.29 Thirty-five boys who entered Cambridge 
colleges from the school while John Berry was head- 
master have been identified.3° They included an 
eminent scholar, John Moore, later Bishop of 
Norwich and of Ely (1646-1714), 3! Richard John- 
son (d. 1721), later headmaster of Nottingham Free 
School,32 ‘Thomas Heyricke (d. 1694), a poet and 
later master of Harborough school himself,33 and 
many future clergymen and schoolmasters. ‘There 
are fewer names of boys from Harborough school 
in the surviving Cambridge registers for the period 
1682-1752,34 but it is clear that the principal sub- 
jects in the curriculum remained Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and it was generally agreed that no boy 
should be allowed to enter the school until he could 
read the Bible well.35 Robert Dexter of Desborough 
(Northants.), writing in 1755, recalled that during 
his time at the school, 1704-11, there were 83 or 
84 boys of whom nearly 30 were boarders.3¢ 

George Periam, a Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, who was curate of Market Harborough until 
1754 and was appointed master in 1752,37 was re- 
sponsible for a change of policy. Instead of assuming 
the duties of teaching himself, he introduced an 
usher in his place who was not a graduate and was 
qualified to teach only reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.3§ ‘The school confined itself to the teaching 
of elementary subjects until the introduction of a 
new scheme in 1868-9. During the later 18th century 
the principal secondary school in Harborough was 
the boarding school run by Stephen Addington.3° 

In January 1755 several inhabitants complained 
to the Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London that Periam had neglected his duties. The 
latter claimed that his actions were in accordance 
with the wishes of the founder who intended the 
school to take ‘poor children of poor parents’.4° 
When the usher appointed by Periam took up his 
duties the school was attended by only 14-18 boys 
and 2 or 3 girls.4! 

William Harrod, a local printer and stationer, who 
was the usher appointed by Periam, succeeded him 


29 Christ Church, Oxf. Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., ff. 30- 
31. 

3° Alumni Cantab. to 75T, i. 18, 164, 225, 244, 256, 310, 
317(2), 325, 357, 398; ii. 38, 284(2), 310, 364, 480; iii. 42, 
159, 206, 208, 270, 301, 334, 363, 450, 457, 464, 494; iv. 
103(2), 135, 174, 185, 308 (from a list supplied by Mr. and 

rs. Brian Simon). 

31 D.N.B. 

32 Tbid. 

33 Ibid.; see also Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, 
vi. 271; Guildhall Lond., Rep. 97, f. 419; Guildhall Lond., 
MS. 135/26; Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/2. 

34 Alumni Cantab. to 175T, iii. 23, 30, 299, 343. 

35 Christ Church, Oxf. Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., f. 45. 

36 Tbid. f. 46. 

37 Guildhall Lond., Rep. 156, f. 326; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
497, 501, 892; Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, ed. Foster, 1098; 
pre was Vicar of Lathbury (Bucks.), a Christ Church 
iving. 

38 Christ Church, Oxf. Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., ff. 38- 
40. 
39 See p. 150. 
4° Christ Church, Oxf. Gt. Bowden Estate Pps., ff. 38- 


9. 
41 Ibid. ff. 41-44. For the history of this dispute see 
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as master in 1780 and remained in the school until 
his own death in 1806.42 Harrod was the first lay- 
man to be master.43 His successors, William Wright 
(1806-12), George Sproston (1812-14),44 and 
Thomas Barnes (1814—16)45 were also laymen. The 
next master, John Hinman, who was appointed in 
1816,4© made some attempt to increase the number 
of pupils in 1823 when he opened the school, pre- 
viously confined to Anglicans, to boys of all de- 
nominations. But the increase, to between 30 and 
40, was short lived, and in 1837 4 fee-payers were 
the only pupils. Instruction was confined to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.47 The decline was attributed 
to the opening of the National school in 1836. 

It is not clear when the grammar school was 
closed, but between 1862 and 1868 the vicar and 
churchwardens made some provisional arrangements 
to connect the original foundation with a private 
school in the town run by Mr. Bere.4® This action 
made Bere’s school subject to the Schools Inquiry 
Commission. In 1867 an inspector discovered that 
with the help of an assistant Bere taught 14 boarders, 
and in the evenings after 7 p.m. 24 day boys who 
each paid fees amounting to £6 a year. He recom- 
mended that money from the town estate might 
be found to re-establish the grammar school, but 
was not supported by the trustees.49 There had been 
a public meeting on the future of the school in 1859 
which was followed by a long series of negotiations.5° 
The result was that in 1868 the Charity Com- 
missioners issued a new Scheme for running the 
school, and the school-house in the market place was 
thoroughly restored with funds raised by public 
subscription. A new board of trustees included the 
vicar, churchwardens, and townsman,°! all ex officio, 
and it was decided that all pupils should pay fees 
except the best 3 in each year to whom scholarships 
were awarded providing free education for 3 years. 
The headmaster was still to be appointed by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London.‘ 

Under the new constitution the grammar school 
survived from 1869 until 1910. It remained in the 
restored 17th-century building until 1892 when 
William Bragg, one of the trustees, built a new school 
in Coventry Road.53 The tall gabled building with 
imitation timbering to the upper floor was in 1958 
the H.Q. of the Leicestershire and Derbyshire 
Yeomanry. There were 35 pupils in 1871 and 40 in 
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Harrod, Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 21, 25, 41; Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, 702; Christ Church, Oxf. Gt. Bowden 
Estate Pps., ff. 50, 52; Guildhall Lond., Rep. 159, ff. 175, 
219-21, 236-7. 

42 Leics. and Rut. N. & Q. iii. 48, 187; Guildhall Lond., 
Rep. 184, ff. 227, 289. 

43 Harrod, Hist. of Mkt. Harborough, 21. 

44 Guildhall Lond., Rep. 217, f. 73. 

45 Ibid. 218, f. 506. 

46 Tbid. 220, f. 462. 

47 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 277. 

48 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Correspondence. 

49 Schools Inquiry Com. [3966-XV], pp. 47-49, H.C. 
(1867-8), xxviii (13). 

50 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Vestry Min. Bk. 
1850-68, 3 Oct. 1859, 4 Aug. 1865, 23 Feb. 1866, 24 Mar. 
1866. 

5! i.e. the administrator of the town estate, see p. 151. 

52 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 535; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1908), 680; Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Char. 
Com. Scheme, 18 Feb. 1868. 

53 Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, 19, 106-7, 
gives details of school uniform and customs. A Char. 
out aceere of 1890 modified the administration of the 
school. 
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1904.5+ The curriculum included Latin and Greek 
and religious instruction according to the doctrines 
of the Church of England, although the latter was 
not compulsory. The first masters had no assistant 
and taught 3 separate classes at the same time.55 
Francis Hammond (d. 1937), who was appointed in 
1887,5° moved to become the first headmaster of the 
new grammar school erected by the county council 
in 1909. In 1910 the old foundation was dissolved and 
its income from the Smyth endowment used to pro- 
vide free scholarships to the county grammar school. 
Only boys whose parents were Anglicans living in 
the Harborough Urban District were eligible for the 
scholarships. All pupils from the old school were 
transferred to the new institution.57 

After 1944 when school fees were abolished, the 
Scheme for free scholarships was in abeyance. While 
a new Scheme was prepared, a temporary arrange- 
ment sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners 
allowed the trustees to help former pupils at uni- 
versities with money to buy books. In 1958 the new 
Scheme had not been completed, and the assets of 
the foundation, which included £630 in investments, 
were used also to provide bibles and keep the old 
grammar school in repair.5® 

Market Harborough County Grammar School 
was opened by the county council in 1909. The 
original buildings, on a site in Burnmill Road given 
by the town estate feoffees, consisted of a large hall, 
6 classrooms, a laboratory, and rooms for instruction 
in art, cookery, and handwork.5? The architect was 
H. W. Johnson.®° In May 1g1o the school was 
attended by 54 boys and 12 girls.®' In 1g21 the 
number of pupils was 210;° by 1945 it had increased 
to 378, and by 1958 to 469.°3 


The Independent chapel in Harborough was 
served in the 18th century by ministers who were 
closely associated with well-known dissenting 
academies. Philip Doddridge (1702-51) opened an 
academy at the manse in Harborough in 1729 but 
before the end of that year had moved it to North- 
ampton.® Another minister, John Aikin (1713-80), °5 
may perhaps have run a small boarding school in 
Harborough before he moved to the Warrington 
Academy in 1758. This is not certain, but it is clear 
that the next minister, Stephen Addington (1729- 


54 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Min. Bk. 

55 Tbid.; the scientist Sir W. H. Bragg (d. 1942) 
attended the school from 1869 to 1875, and a plaque to his 
honour was placed in the old school building. 

56 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, ii. 218. 

57 Bland, Bygone Days in Mkt. Harborough, 19; T.L.A.S. 
x. 226; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 580. 

58 Ex inf. J. W. Colley, the headmaster. 

59 T.L.A.S. x. 226. 

60 Plans, &c. penes Mkt. Harborough Pub. Libr. 

61 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May rg10. 

62 Tbid. 8 Nov. 1822. 

63 Ex inf. J. W. Colley, the headmaster. 

64 D.N.B.; P. Doddridge, Diary and Correspondence, ii. 
498; H. McLachlan, Eng. Educ. under the Test Acts, 144. 

6 D.N.B. 


66 Tbid.; there is some confusion on this matter: 
McLachlan, Eng. Educ. under the Test Acts, 2377 makes 
Addington follow Aikin at Kibworth, and it seems likely 
Aikin was at Kibworth, see Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, 
iii. 505. 

67 Nichols, Leics. ii. 504. 

68 Ibid. 501; before 1794 the Independent chapel also 
began a Sunday school (see unpub. essay on the school by 
Miss K. W. Coales, 1957, in Mkt. Harborough Arch. Soc. 
Libr.). 


96),°° waited until Aikin had moved before he began 
a boarding school in Harborough, which he main- 
tained until he left the town in 1782.67 With the 
decline of the grammar school, Addington’s was the 
principal secondary school. Addington was also 
responsible for starting a small spinning-school.®8 

In 1833 there were at Harborough, besides the 
grammar school, 11 infants’ schools and 6 day schools. 
The infants’ schools contained about 200 children, 
and the day schools, including the grammar school, 
contained in all 75 boys and 73 girls. All the pupils 
were being educated at their parents’ expense. 

Coventry Road National School was built in 1836 
with the aid of a state grant.7° In 1842 it was en- 
larged by the building of an upper story to serve as 
a separate classroom for girls, again with the aid of 
a state grant.7! In 1861 the number of children who 
attended the school for 176 days or more during the 
year was 73.72 In 1878 the buildings drew un- 
favourable comment from Her Majesty’s inspec- 
tor,73 and a new National school, for boys only, 
was built in the following year.7* In 1893 the 
Coventry Road buildings, which still housed the 
girls and infants, were condemned by the inspectors 
of schools, and it became essential to rebuild them 
in order to prevent a school board from being im- 
posed upon Harborough.75 Subscriptions were col- 
lected and a new school for both boys and girls was 
built in 1894.76 The former boys’ school was used 
for infants, and the old buildings were sold and 
used as an adult school hall.77 Under the Education 
Act of 1902 the school came under the control of 
managers acting under the county education com- 
mittee.78 In 1g10 the school was being attended by 
231 boys and girls, and by go infants.79 In 1930 it 
was decided that the school should become a primary 
school only, the senior pupils being transferred to 
Fairfield Road Council School.8° In 1957 the school 
was attended by 307 juniors.*! 

A British school was built at Harborough with the 
aid of a state grant in 1838.82 In 1878 its premises 
were described as ‘roomy but comfortless’.*3 ‘They 
were enlarged in 1886 and 1894.84 In 1904 it was 
arranged for the county to acquire the school,®5 but 
this was not done until 1909.8 From that time on- 
wards it was knownas Fairfield Road Council School. 
In 1912 an infants’ school was built, under a separate 


69 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 480-1. 

70 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1862 [3007], p. 549, 
H.C. (1862), xlii. 

71 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 481. 

72 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1862, 53. 

73 Ibid. 1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 471, H.C. (1878-9), 
XXiil. 

74 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 682. 

75 Great Bowden Par. Chest, Circular to’the Harborough, 
Gt. Bowden, and Little Bowden Sch. District, 1893. 

CORTICAL S anvil seni Ire 

77 Wright, Dir. Leics. (1896), 636. 

78 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Ibid. 30 July 1930. 

81 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

82 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 481; the log books of the 
school, which begin in 1869, are in the possession of the 
headmaster of Welland Park Secondary Modern School. 

83 Rep. of Educ. Cttee of Counc. 1878-9, 471. 

84 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 682; (1922), 580; the head- 
master, W. H. Pool, gave details of alterations since 1876 
in the British School Upper Class Magazine, Midsummer 
1908, pp. 7-8. 

85 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 8 Nov. 1904. 

86 Tbid. 10 Feb. 1909. 
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headmistress. It had about 110 pupils when started.87 
In 1957 the school was attended by 109 infants.8 In 
1930 it was decided that the main school should, as 
a secondary school, take senior pupils from Har- 
borough and Great and Little Bowden, the junior 
pupils being transferred to the National school.®9 
The infants’ school remained on the site, but in 1935 
the secondary school was closed, and its pupils 
transferred to the new Welland Park senior school.9° 
The Fairfield Road buildings were being used in 
1957 as a youth employment bureau, and as extra 
classrooms. Welland Park senior school was opened 
in 1935, to take senior pupils from the Harborough 
area.9! The school, a large two-story building, stands 
in what was formerly Little Bowden parish. In 1956 
there were 400 pupils of both sexes. 

The Roman Catholic school, built in 1878,93 was 
being attended in 1910 by 66 boys and girls,% in 
1933 by 79.°5 In 1950 it was recognized as an all-age 
school with ‘aided’ status under the local authority. 
In 1957 the total attendance of seniors, juniors, and 
infants was 285.9© The single-story building of red 
brick was part of a building scheme designed in 1876 
by C. G. Wray. 


CHARITIES. The origins of the Market Har- 
borough Town Estate are obscure. In 1503 John 
Jennen (d. c. 1510)97 conveyed all his property in 
Great Bowden and Market Harborough to feoffees.9° 
In 1550 the property was in dispute between his 
heirs and a group of the town’s inhabitants, who 
claimed the lands as a charitable endowment.°? The 
heirs gave up their claims in return for {160,! and 
from that time onwards a body of feoffees seems to 
have held Jennen’s property, described in 1550 as 8 
cottages, tofts, and gardens, 200 a. of land, 60 a. of 
meadow, and too a. of pasture, in Harborough and 
Great Bowden.? There is little doubt that Jennen’s 
lands formed a large part of the town estate, but the 
charity seems to have acquired additional property 
from other sources. In 1533 feoffees held a cottage 
at Harborough, given by Richard Berege, which 
seems to have been part of the town estate.3 Joan 
Richardson, by indenture dated 1541, gave to three 
feoffees all her land in Harborough, Great and Little 
Bowden, and Lubenham, to hold to her use during 
her life, and after her death to the use of her daughter 
Agnes and Agnes’s husband John Francis. If Agnes 
and John died without issue the feoffees were to use 
the property’s revenues to repair the bridges and 
highways at Harborough.+ Nichols suggests’ that 


87 Ex inf. Mr. J. C. Davies. 

88 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

89 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 30 July 1930. 

90 Ex inf. Mr. H. Winterbottom, headmaster, Welland 
Park Secondary Modern School. 

91 Tbid. 92 Tbid. 

93 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1878-9, 471, and see 
above. 

94 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May tg1o. 

95 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933- 
96 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

97 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 298. 

98 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 202-3. 

99 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 298-301. 

! Tbid. 297. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Ibid. 196. 

5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 497. 

6 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 331, 333> 
334, 339, 435. 


4 Ibid. 247. 
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John and Agnes in fact left issue, but there is no 
evidence for this, and during a law suit that began in 
1713 a document described as Joan Richardson’s 
will, but which may perhaps have been the above 
indenture, was produced as the town estate’s 
foundation deed. Rowland Rouse, who collected 
much information about Harborough charities in 
the mid-18th century, thought that Jane Saunderson 
was founder of the estate? but it seems likely that he 
misread Joan Richardson’s name. 

The lands given by Jennen, Berege, Joan Richard- 
son, and perhaps by others who are unknown, all 
seem to have passed under the control of a single 
body of feoffees well before 1570.8 The property was 
then described as 5 messuages in Harborough, land 
called ‘the four stalls’ there, a messuage in Great 
Bowden, and arable and meadow in Great Bowden 
fields.2 The arable and meadow is not described, 
but in 1569 the feoffees let 29 arable ‘lands’ in Great 
Bowden fields.!° As early as 1606 the estate was evi- 
dently considered as the town’s property.™! In 1655 
it was conveyed to new feoffees explicitly chosen at 
the request and by the appointment of the more sub- 
stantial inhabitants,!2 and after this date, if not 
earlier, the feoffees seem always to have been elected 
by the townspeople.!3 During a Chancery suit begun 
in 1713 it was said that Joan Richardson’s will pro- 
vided for the trustees to be elected in this way.™ 
Under the feoffees the estate was cared for by the 
townsmen. These officials already existed by 1517,'5 
and until the end of the 17th century seem to have 
been two in number.!® By 1713 there was only one 
townsman.'7 During the 17th century the feoffees 
performed many functions which would normally 
have fallen to the parish officers. They paid for street 
cleaning and repair, killing vermin, repair of the 
church fabric, apprenticing of poor children, the 
purchase of a fire-engine, expenses connected with 
the trained bands, and for law suits about the town’s 
common rights.!8 About 1615 the estate’s income 
was some £35 yearly.'9 By 1713 it had risen to {120 
net a year.2° During the 17th century the estate was 
augmented by a gift from Gabriel Barbor, who gave 
£40 to be invested in land or fee farm rents, two- 
thirds of the income to be paid to the minister at 
Harborough, and one-third to be for the relief of the 
town’s poor.*! In 1622 the £40 was spent on the pur- 
chase of a cottage and close at Harborough.”? At an 
unknown date the property was divided, the cottage 
being absorbed into the town estate, and a stable and 
some land being retained by the minister.” 


7 R. Rouse, A Collection of the Chars. and Donations 
Given to the Town of Mkt. Harborough (1768) (copy in 
Harborough Town Estate Recs.). 

8 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 196. 

9 Ibid. 197. 

10 Tbid. 249. 

1 Tbid. 117. 

13 Ibid. 219, 223. 

%4 Ibid. 342, 355. 

15 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. to 1530, 226. 

16 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 253, 268, 
285, 336. 

17 Tbid. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Tbid. 


12 Tbid. 203. 


B32: 
118-45, 282. 
id. 133, 136-7. 

20 Ibid. 343, 346, 359. 

21 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Indenture 
between Eliz. Proctor and others, and Zacheus Bunninge 
and others. 

22 Tbid. 

23 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 279. 
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It was no doubt because the town estate feoffees 
performed many local government functions that the 
periodic elections of new feoffees were sometimes 
hotly disputed. ‘There seem to have been disputes 
about the choice of new feoffees in 1653 and 1686, 
but the details cannot be recovered.?4 In 1713 the 
choice of new feoffees at a tumultuous meeting in 
the church gave rise to long litigation in Chancery, 
from 1713 to 1732.25 The old feoffees were charged 
with misusing the estate’s funds, but the real cause 
of the dispute seems to have been a quarrel, over the 
selection of feoffees, between two parties, one con- 
sisting mainly of Harborough tradesmen and includ- 
ing some dissenters, the other formed from the 
wealthier inhabitants and from some country gentle- 
men who owned land in the adjacent parishes.?© As 
a result of the suit it was provided that the feoffees 
should be elected by those inhabitants of Har- 
borough who paid church and poor rates, that the 
feoffees did not need to be inhabitants of the town, 
and that there was to be no election of new feoffees 
until the number of existing feoffees had fallen to 
three. The purposes of the charity were declared to 
be the repair of the town’s bridges and highways, the 
apprenticing of poor children, and the support of 
those poor householders who did not receive poor 
relief.27 Long before the suit was ended the original 
disputants had lost interest.28 The election of new 
feoffees in 1767, the first after the action had 
ended, was nevertheless accompanied with some 
acrimony.7? 

By the Great Bowden inclosure award of 1777 the 
town estate was allotted about 84 a. in Great Bowden 
fields.3° The trust also obtained about 3 a. more in 
the former South Field in exchange for some old 
inclosures.3! In 1803 some property was sold to 
defray redemption of land tax on the remainder.3? 
In 1837 the charity’s property comprised 13 houses, 
inns, and shops at Harborough, and about 100 a. of 
land at Harborough and Great Bowden.33 In the ten 
years ending in May 1836 the average annual income 
of the charity was £614. Of this an average of about 
£195 yearly was spent on repairing and improving 
buildings. The expenditure on this account was par- 
ticularly heavy during the period in question. Other 
expenses amounted to an average of about £26 
yearly, leaving a net income of little more than £390. 
Of this more than half went in various payments to 
the poor, mostly in pensions to poor householders 
not receiving parish relief. The rest was spent on 
road repairs.3+ No money seems to have been spent 
during the period on miscellaneous parish expenses. 
Some houses in Harborough which had been used 
to house the poor were given up to the Poor Law 
Commissioners in 1837, although they seem prop- 
erly to have belonged to the town estate.35 

In 1867 the Charity Commissioners issued a new 


24 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 335-0, 342, 
344. 

25 Ibid. 331-471. 

27 Ibid. 392-3. 

28 Ibid. 415-16, 427, 430, 431, 434. 

29 Mkt. Harborough Town Estate Recs. Letter to T. 
Peach, 1767. 

30 Gt. Bowden Inclosure Award (penes Harborough 
UD:e): 

31 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 280. 

32 Thid. 281. 

34 Tbid. 280-2. 

35 Tbid. 281; and see p. 144. 


26 Ibid. 340, 342, 355, 446. 


33 Tbid. 280-1. 


Scheme, providing that the charity income should 
be spent on roads and bridges, building and main- 
taining pumps, relieving the town’s poor, ap- 
prenticing poor children, and supporting unde- 
nominational education. In the late 1gth century the 
net income of the estate was about {£800 a year.3® 
After the Market Harborough local board of health 
was formed in 1880 the estate continued to pay for 
some street repairs, by an agreement with the 
board,37 but the existence of the local board, and 
later of its successor the Urban District Council, per- 
forming local government functions over an area 
larger than Harborough township, made it difficult 
for the charity to carry out some of its functions. 
From about 1920 onwards considerable sums have 
been spent in slum clearance and in improving the 
street lighting. Since 1945 the greater part of the in- 
come of the estate has been spent on weekly payments 
to persons in need of relief, but from time to time 
substantial payments have been made to the Urban 
District Council to aid town improvements.38 The 
trust’s operations are confined to the old Har- 
borough township. 

William Hubberd, by will dated 1785, devised a 
rent-charge of {1 1s. to the minister and church- 
wardens of Harborough, on condition that a hymn 
should be sung once yearly at his grave in St. Mary’s 
churchyard.39 In 1957 the hymn was still being sung, 
and the rent-charge was paid.4° Sarah Goodwin, by 
her will proved in 1832, bequeathed {100, the 
interest from which was to be distributed by the 
overseers of the poor and the deacons of the Market 
Harborough Independent church in coals to the 
deserving poor.4! In 1957 the charity income, about 
£2 Ios. a year, was still being distributed in coals by 
the trustees, the deacons of the Independent church 
and three persons appointed by the Urban District 
Council.47 John Bates, at his death in 1874, be- 
queathed {1,000, the interest from which was to be 
given to the town’s poor in meat, coal, or bread.4#3 
The income, about {50 a year, was still being distri- 
buted in 1957, under the management of the town 
estate feoffees.44 Bates also bequeathed £300, the 
interest from which was to be given to the Angli- 
can and Independent Sunday schools.*> In 1957 the 
income was being paid to the two schools.*© Thomas 
Ratten, by his will proved in 1797, bequeathed £125 
to the ministers and churchwardens of Harborough 
in trust. One guinea a year was to be paid to the 
minister for preaching a sermon annually for the 
Anglican Sunday school, and the rest of the income 
was to be used to buy coals for the school’s needs. 
The income was applied in this way in 1957. He also 
bequeathed {100 to the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the poor, the income from which was to be 
used to buy coals for those poor inhabitants who 
were not receiving poor relief.47 The income from 


36 Digest of Endowed Chars. H.C. 433 oe PP. 42-43 
Coen 8), lii (1); Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 680. 
7 W. B. Bragg, Fifteen Years &c. 7, 24. 

38 Ex inf. Mr. E. A. Gilbert, townsman. 

39 Will of Wm. Hubberd, penes Mkt. Harborough Arch. 
Soc. 

40 Ex inf, Mr. J. C. Davies. 

41 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 283. 

42 Local inf. 

43 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 536. 44 Local inf. 

45 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 536. 46 Tocal inf. 

47 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 283; ex inf. the Revd. 
D. A. Adams. 
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the £100, amounting to slightly more than £3 a 
year, was still being distributed in coals in 1957.48 

Mary Letts, by will proved 1808, bequeathed 
£100 for the support of the Anglican Sunday schools 
at Harborough. Legacy duty reduced the sum to £90, 
which was invested.49 In 1957 the interest from the 
legacy was paid to the Sunday school.5° In 1670 
Joan Austin, a widow, conveyed two houses at Har- 
borough to her son William Healey, subject to a rent- 
charge of £1 4s. a year, which was to be spent in 
providing shoes for the town’s poor.s! By 1837 the 
charity was under the churchwardens’ control.5? The 
charity still existed in 1957.53 ‘Thomas Dawson, by 
will proved 1820, left £150 in trust, two-thirds of 
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the income to be given to the Anglican Sunday 
schools at Harborough, and one-third to be spent in 
providing bread for the poor.5+ The charity income 
was still being expended in accordance with the will 
in 1957.55 About 1880 Thomas Barfoot Saunt gave 
stock producing {£14 yearly to be used to buy 
clothing for persons over sixty years of age who were 
not Roman Catholics. In 1957 the charity income 
was being used to buy blankets for the aged.5® 
Symington’s pension charity was set up in 1923 from 
a half share in Miss Perry Gold Symington’s resi- 
duary estate. It is administered by the town estate 
feoffees. Its income, about £176 in 1954, is used to 
relieve residents of Harborough Urban District.57 


MARKET HARBOROUGH 


HORNINGHOLD 


HORNINGHOLD lies seven miles north-east of 
Market Harborough and four miles south-west of 
Uppingham. The parish, which is 1,217 a. in area, 
extends over the Middle Lias clays which underlie 
the hills on the borders of Rutland. The soil is chiefly 
clay and largely devoted to pasture. The road from 
Hallaton to Uppingham, on which the village 
stands, crosses the parish from west to east; it is 
joined at the east end of the village by a road from 
Great Easton. There are two field tracks, one to 
Blaston, and one which crosses the road from Halla- 
ton to Allexton and continues to Keythorpe. 

The houses in the village are built along the main 
road and along a short road running north, which 
later becomes thetrack to Keythorpe. At the junction 
of these roads, immediately north of the church, is a 
small triangular green inclosed by posts and chains. 
Between the green and the church stands a restored 
stone cottage, dating from the late 16th or early 17th 
century, which was formerly used as a Rectory. All 
the remaining houses in the village are the result of 
complete or partial rebuilding by the Hardcastles 
of Blaston Hall.! The post office and two other brick 
cottages are the work of Thomas Hardcastle (d. 1902) 
in 1882-3, but most of the rebuilding was carried 
out by his son T. A. Hardcastle between 1905 and 
1911. He set out to create a model ‘garden’ village, 
planted with a great variety of trees and ornamental 
shrubs. The cottages are built of local ironstone, are 
planned on generous lines, and stand in large 
gardens. Where original early-17th-century features 
existed, Hardcastle was careful to retain them, and 
all later work was altered to conform with this 
style. An exception is Orchard House, now a racing 
stable,? which is of red brick and has a symmetrical 
‘Queen Anne’ frontage dated 1913. Tudor House is 
of 17th-century origin, retaining four-centred stone 
door-heads. It was largely rebuilt in 1905 as the 
Horninghold Estate Office. A pair of stone cottages 


i) 


48 Local inf. 

49 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 283. 

50 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. 

51 Mkt. Harborough Par. Recs. 1531-1837, 480. 
52 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 283. 

53 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. 

54 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 282. 

55 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. 

56 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. Adams. 

57 Local inf. 

See p. 154; it does not appear that either of the Hard- 
castles ever occupied Horninghold House. 
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at the north end of the village carries a tablet of 
IgII, stating that the Globe Inn formerly stood on 
the site. The tradition of well-kept gardens, hedges, 
and grass verges is still maintained in the village. 

Manor Farm, formerly the manor-house, is a 
stone building standing south of the church. It was 
probably built by William ‘Turpin c. 1600 and a 
painted panel bearing his arms: is still in the house. 
The building was extended and largely reconstructed 
by T. A. Hardcastle in 1909 but two original stone 
fire-places and a mullioned window survive. To the 
west is a fine avenue of limes, probably dating from 
the early 18th century. 

Horninghold House, sometimes known as Horn- 
inghold Hall, stands in a large garden to the north 
of the main road. It was converted from an old 
farm-house by Thomas Hardcastle and the bay- 
windowed stone front is in a 19th-century Tudor 
style. The extensive red-brick stables are dated 1882 
and their construction shows an early use of cavity 
walling. Alexander Cross, tenant of the house until 
he bought the estate in 1916, kept as many as 30 
hunters here.* After the Second World War, during 
the ownership of H. Bernstein, part of the outbuild- 
ings was occupied as a clothing factory.5 Since 
1956 the stables have been used for commercial 
mushroom-growing by Mr. K. Grant.°® 

The population of Horninghold has never been 
large. The recorded population in 1086 was 13.7 
There were 25 taxpayers in 1381.8 There were 20 
households in 1563,° and 36 houses with hearths 
in 1670. Of these, 21 paid hearth tax, including the 
house of Sir John Heath with 13 hearths, two each 
had 2 forges, and there was one empty house.'° In 
1603 there were 96 communicants, and in 1676, 102.1! 
There were 20-30 families in the early 18th century.'2 
The population was 76 in 1801, 126 in 1881, and 
97 in 1891. After the Hardcastles’ improvements 
it rose to 124 in 1911, but in 1951 was only 86.%3 


2 Leic. Evening Mail, 3 June 1955. 
3 Nichols, Leics. iv. 218n. 

4 Local inf. 

5 Leic. Evening Mail, 1 Sept. 1951. 
6 Ex inf. Mr. Grant. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 229. 

9 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 166. 

10 E 179/240/279. 

ol OP) 5 aw O71 Xyas bbe Cole Ge 

12 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 285. 
13 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 189. 
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MANOR. Before the Conquest HORNINGHOLD 
was one of a group of estates apparently held by 
four thegns, Osulf, Osmund, Roulf, and Levrick. In 
1086 the vill was said to be held by Robert de Todeni, 
lord of Belvoir,'* though it may have been given 
before this date to Robert’s priory of Belvoir, which 
had been founded in 1076.'5 At the beginning of the 
12th century it was farmed by William D’Aubigny.'¢ 
Horninghold formed part of the original endowment 
of the priory and remained in its possession until the 
Dissolution.!7 It was confirmed to the priory at 
various times during the Middle Ages.18 

At the Dissolution the manor passed to the Crown, 
and in 1545 Henry VIII licensed Edward Elrington 
and Humphrey Metcalf, to whom he had previously 
sold it, to alienate the manor and the rest of the 
former priory’s property in the parish to John 
Beaumont and Henry Alycock.!9 There was a lease 
of the manor outstanding for 41 years from 1531 
which had been made by Belvoir Priory to Anthony 
Bewell, the priory’s bailiff.2° On Beaumont’s for- 
feiture the manor once more passed to the Crown, 
and in 1553 it was purchased for £566 by Edward 
Griffin, the Attorney-General, whose family owned 
the nearby manor of Gumley.”" In 1590 William 
Turpin of Knaptoft, whose father had owned land 
in Horninghold, purchased the manor from Edward 
Griffin’s heir.??' Turpin was knighted in 1603 and died 
in 1617; his widow held the manor until her death 
about the end of 1633,?3 and was succeeded by her 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Sir John Pretyman 
of Loddington.*4 

The estate was settled upon their eldest son 
John and his wife Margaret on their marriage in 
1649.25 John Pretyman died in 1658 leaving his 
widow as owner of the estate, which she brought to 
her second husband Sir John Heath, the second son 
of Sir Robert Heath of Brasted Place (Kent) and 
M.P. for Clitheroe (Lancs.) from 1661 to 1679.76 
She died in 167627 and the available evidence 
suggests that Horninghold manor did not descend 
to her daughter and heir. It appears to have been 
sold by Heath to Sir Edward Hungerford, who was 
in possession by 1676 and presented to the living.?8 
Thereafter the manorial descent is lost. Sir Edward 
Hungerford died in 1711, but it is by no means 
certain that he could or would have retained the 
manor of Horninghold for more than a few years, for 
his extravagance was notorious and he is said to have 
disposed of more than thirty manors during his 
lifetime.29 


> WYO Jeh, ILGIS, to BRR. 

1s V.C.H. Lincs. ii. 124, 126; Nichols, Leics. ii, App. p. 2. 

16 Hist. MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 136: ‘de Albini Brito’. 

7 V.C.H. Lincs. ii. 125, 126; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 
LILO} Urs 

18 e.g. Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 294, 297; Hist. MSS. 
Com. Rutland, IV, 110. 

19 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xx (1), p. 311; Northants. Rec. 
Off. Griffin Cartulary TT, f. 131a. 

20 Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin Cartulary TT, f. 131. 

21 Cal. Pat. 1553, 88, 276; and see p. 118. 

22 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 227, 231; cf. Req. 2/54/69. 

23 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 227. 

24 [bid. 227-8; Nichols, Leics. ii. 329; G.E.C. Baronetage, 
ili. 327. 

25 G.E.C. Baronetage, iii. 328n. 

26 D.N.B. s.v. Heath, Robert. 

27 E. Hasted, Hist. of Kent, ii. 153. 

28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 610. 29 D.N.B. 

39 Nichols, Leics. ii. 609; MS. petition of Thomas Dum- 
mer in support of inclosure bill, B.M. printed bks. 357. 


In 1730 Thomas Dummer, later of Cranbury 
(Hants), was lord of the manor of Horninghold.3° 
He died in 1765 and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas upon whose death in 1781 the estate passed 
to his widow Harriet with reversion to Thomas 
Chamberlayne, a member of a family with which 
the Dummers had been previously connected.3! 
Harriet Dummer married Thomas Chamberlayne, 
and after his death, which presumably occurred very 
shortly afterwards, she married Nathaniel Dance, 
the artist, who afterwards took the name of Holland 
and was created a baronet in 1800.32 His widow 
retained possession of the manor after his death in 
1811 until her death in 1825 when it finally passed 
to William Chamberlayne,33 in whose family it 
remained until about 1880.34 It was then purchased 
by Thomas Hardcastle (d. 1902) of Blaston Hall, 
was inherited by his son T’. A. Hardcastle (d. 1941), 
and sold in 1916 to Alexander Cross who had 
previously been the tenant of Horninghold Hall.35 
Cross died c. 1921 and it was owned by his brother 
Thomas until his death. The estate was sold, in and 
after 1931, in several lots.36 The hall and the ad- 
vowson were acquired by W. R. Crabtree and a large 
part of the land passed to George Brudenell of 
Deene (Northants.).37 The manorial rights seem to 
have died out at the same time. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 3 
carucates of land in Horninghold, which had been 
ploughed by 3 ploughs in Edward the Confessor’s 
reign. By 1086 Robert de ‘Todeni had 2 ploughs in 
his demesne, and 8 villeins, 3 socmen, and 2 bordars 
had a further 3 ploughs. There were 12 a. of meadow 
and woodland one furlong by two furlongs in ex- 
tent. The value of the estate had been raised to 30s. 
from tos. before the Conquest.3® There were still 3 
carucates in 1279, one held in demesne by Belvoir 
Priory, one held in villeinage, and the other held by 
free tenants.39 All the inhabitants assessed for tax in 
1381 were described as tenants at will, but in 1408 
the Prior of Belvoir asserted his right to hold court 
for the free tenants and the villein tenants of the 
manor.*° : 
The woodland of Domesday Book probably 
survives on the parish boundary with Stockerston 
and in Stockerston itself. An undated charter of 
John Sampson regulated the boundaries between 
his woods and those of Belvoir Priory, and the names 
of Muckelborough (Michelberwe) and Bolt Wood 
(Boutewood) can be identified in it; the charter 


b. 11 (84). For the Dummer family see V.C.H. Hants, 
ii. 420; Country Life, 25 Oct., 8 Nov. 1956. 

31 V.C.H. Hants, ii. 420, 477; G.E.C. Baronetage, v. 
333-4. 
32 V.C.H. Hants, iii. 420, 464; G.E.C. Baronetage, v. 
333-4; Nichols, Leics. iv. 218n. 

33 L,.R.O. Horninghold Land Tax Assessments; Country 
Life, 25 Oct. 1956, 944. 

34 e.g. Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 21; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1846), 505; (1877), 241. i 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1881), 494, 533; (1908), 102; Leic. 
City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xv. 171-3; Burke, Land. Gent. 
(1952), 1153. | ; ee f 

36 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922); Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable 
Coll. xv. 171-3 (which has Thomas, in place of Alexander) ; 
V.C.H. Leics. ii. 252; local inf. for the date of death of 
Alexander Cross. 

37 _Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 109. 

38 V.C.H. Leics. i. 321. 

39 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

40 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 229. 
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probably dates from before the reign of Henry VI, 
the date of the cartulary in which it survives.*! 
Pasture rights in the wood were clearly important 
in the Middle Ages, and part of the wood was in- 
closed; an agreement of 1417 between Elizabeth 
Boyvill and Belvoir Priory gave each party the 
right to inclose a portion of woodland, subject to the 
preservation of pasture rights.4? 

Inclosure appears to have been the occasion of a 
dispute in the mid-16th century, when a number of 
persons were charged with breaking into a close 
belonging to Sir Edward Griffin, near Horninghold 
Wood, and pasturing beasts there. In 1607 Sir 
William Turpin was stated to have converted 80 a. 
of arable land at Horninghold from tillage to pasture 
and to have destroyed one farm-house.4#+ When he 
died in 1617 he had 100 sheep grazing on his pas- 
tures at Horninghold, and it has been suggested 
that his inclosures were in fact more extensive than 
the returns of 1607 indicate.45 In 1620 Sir William 
was said to have held the manor of Horninghold 
with 10 named closes as well as others, but no men- 
tion is made in the inquisition of open arable land.4¢ 
There was still open land about 1675, however, 
when particulars of the manorial lands mention a 
yardland of 30 a. in the common fields. The same 
documents mention over 150 a. of closes, as well as 
a considerable area whose acreage is not stated.47 
According to the inclosure Act of 1730 there were 
still 916 a. in the three open fields—Moor Field, 
Hog Field, and Little Field—and an open Cow 
Pasture at that date,#® so that it seems probable 
that about two-thirds of Horninghold remained 
open until 1730. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The accounts of 
the churchwardens have survived for the period 
1773-1855, and the surviving vestry book for 1830-6 
contains the accounts of the overseers of the poor.49 
There was no workhouse in 1802-3, when 4 adults 
and 12 children received out-relief.5° After 1836 the 
parish belonged to the Uppingham Union.5! 


CHURCH. Horninghold church seems, on the 
architectural evidence, to have been built in the 
early 12th century. In or shortly before 1151 it was 
confirmed to Belvoir Priory by Archbishop Theo- 
bald, after an unsuccessful attempt by Geoffrey de 
Normanville to disturb the monks’ title.52 


41 Hist. MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 136. 

42 Ibid. 139. 

43 Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin Cartulary TT, ff. 136a, b. 

44 T.L.A.S. xxiii. 285. 

45 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 127. 

46 Tbid. 

47 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/329, 330. This yardland 
ORSER IY belonged to the ‘rectory: L.R.O. DE.6/46/2, 3. 

48 C.F. xxl. 471, 474, 487, 505, 509, 513, 514; copy of 
Act in possession of Mkt. Harborough Arch. Soc. This 
Act has been held to confirm an inclosure which had been 
completed a century before (see V.C.H. Leics. ii. 225), 
but the petition which accompanied the bill does not 
a this contention: B.M. printed bks., 357. b. 11 

4). 

49 Par. recs. in the church. 

5° Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

st White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

52 Hist. MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 137; A. Saltman, 
Theobald, Archbp. of Cant. 245. 

53 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
261. Nichols (Leics. ii, App. p. 13) cites in error an in- 
speximus of Archbishop Robert Kilwardby of 1277 as the 
deed of appropriation. 
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The church was appropriated before 1220,53 and 
Belvoir Priory remained the patron until the Dis- 
solution.5+ Afterwards the rectory and advowson 
descended with the manor.55 In 1930 the living was 
united with Blaston St. Giles and Blaston St. 
Michael.5° In 1957 the incumbent lived at Blaston 
and the patron of the combined living was W. R. 
Crabtree,57 whose executors held the advowson in 
1959.58 

In 1254 the church was valued at 6 marks, cor- 
rected to 10, and at 7 marks in 1291.59 Seven marks 
was also the value of the rectory in 1535.°° In 1626 
the rectory was worth {£50,° and about 1675 was 
said to be worth £70, of which £55 came from 
tithes.©2 About the same date the tithes were leased 
for £56.°3 About 1666 a prospective tenant for the 
rectory refused to pay more than {60.° The rec- 
torial tithes were specifically excluded from the 
Inclosure Act of 1730 and were commuted in 1849 
for {10.65 The vicarage was worth 5 marks about 
1220.°° In 1535 it was valued at £6 16s. 6d.°7 and in 
1626 at £12.°8 Horninghold remained a poor living 
although it was augmented by Queen Anne’s Bounty 
in 1777 and 1802 with {200 on each occasion.®? In 
1831 it was worth only £83.79 Some of the vicarial 
tithes were apparently commuted in 1730 for a rent- 
charge of tod. an acre, and others were commuted 
for £23 in 1849.7! 

The church of ST. PETER stands to the south- 
west of the village. It is built of ironstone and lime- 
stone and consists of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, north porch, and spired west tower. Its most 
striking feature is the early-12th-century south 
doorway.7” 

The early church dated from the first half of the 
12th century when it probably consisted of nave, 
chancel, and tower. ‘The base of the tower and por- 
tions of the nave walls survive. When aisles were 
added the small south doorway was preserved and 
reset in the new outer wall. The voussoirs of its 
semi-circular arch have three tiers of chip-carved 
ornament below a billet hoodmould. The chamfers 
of the imposts are finely carved with honeysuckle and 
other ornament and include symbolic beasts on the 
two reveals. 

The south aisle was added early in the 13th cen- 
tury. The arcade of three bays has round arches of 
two chamfered orders, octagonal piers, and moulded 
capitals. Near the east end the aisle contains a small 


54 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 116. 

55 See p. 154. 

56 Lond. Gaz. 1930, Pp. 4727. 

57 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 51, 85. 

58 Ex inf. the rector. 

59 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. 
Com.), 64. 

60 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 116. 

61 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 5. 

62 Ibid. 35’29/329, 330. 

63 L.R.O. DE.6/46/3. 

64 Tbid. /43/1. 

65 Tithe Award among par. recs. 

66 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ii. 277. 

67 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159. 

68 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 5. 

69 C. Hodgson, Acct. of Augmentation of Small Livings 
(1845), App. p. cccxxv. 

7° White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506. 

71 Copy of Inclosure Act penes Mkt. Harborough Arch. 
Soc.; Tithe Award among par. recs. 

72 See plate facing p. 201. For plan, detailed drawings, 
photographs, and a short architectural description of the 
church by Albert Herbert, see T.L.A.S. xviii. 105-7. 
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recess and a 13th-century piscina. The north aisle 
is of the later 13th century, with some indication that 
the most easterly bay was the first to be built.73 The 
pier to the west of it consists of a short length of 
Norman walling, left 7m sztw. The three arches of the 
arcade are slightly pointed. At the north-east corner 
of the aisle is a stone angle-bracket, probably for 
the support of an image. The belfry stage of the 
tower, which has windows with forked tracery, and 
the small broach spire date from the end of the 
13th century. The wide tower arch of four chamfered 
orders without capitals is probably of the early 14th 
century. It is evident that there has always been a 
tendency to settlement at the south-west corner of 
the church and angle buttresses were added to the 
tower in the 14th century. There are signs that the 
tower walls were already bulging when the south ar- 
cade was built 100 years earlier.74 In the 15th century 
the roofs of both nave and aisles were raised and 
a low clerestory was inserted. The line of the earlier 
nave roof is visible above the tower arch. The roofs 
still retain some original moulded timbers and carved 
bosses. The north porch and the windows in the 
north aisle appear to be contemporary with the 
clerestory, except for the large three-light east 
window which is later in date. The chancel, which 
has an unusually small square-headed east window, 
appears to have been entirely rebuilt in post-Refor- 
mation times. 

Archdeacons’ reports in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies recommend routine repairs and complain 
only of defective roofs, damp floors, and defective 
fittings.75 By 1794 cracks were reported in the 
walls of the tower, which needed underpinning.7° 
Repairs to the church were carried out in 1829 and 
in 1836 the chancel roof was renewed.77 New in- 
ternal fittings were provided between 1833 and 
1844.78 In the early 19th century the tower arch 
was blocked with brickwork. 

A restoration took place in 1904-6, when the 
porch was rebuilt and new three-light windows 
were inserted in the side walls of the chancel.79 In 
1934 the church was in poor condition generally 
and severe structural defects had developed. A 
restoration, which included repairs to the roofs, was 
completed in 1936.8° In 1951 two buttresses were 
added near the west end of the south aisle. ‘The archi- 
tect for both restorations was Albert Herbert of 
Leicester.8! During excavation for the buttresses 
in 1951 a 13th-century coffin lid of Clipsham stone 
was unearthed and placed inside the church.*? 

The plain octagonal font bowl stands on circular 
supports and is probably of the 13th century. The 
cover may be the one supplied in response to an 
archdeacon’s request in 1777.83 There are early- 
18th-century communion rails and turned balusters 
of slightly earlier date form part of a modern vestry 
screen in the north aisle. Several oak bench-ends 


73 T.L.A.S. xviii. 106. 

74 Ibid. 107. 

75 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 5; /10, f. 12; 
/2t. 
76 Tbid. /22. 77 Thid. 245’50/3, 6. 

78 Tbid. /9; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506. 

A) ANE Palos iby Map 2% WA Ugo 

80 Tbid. xvili, pp. xxxvil, 105-7; Leic. City Ref. Libr., 
Cable Coll. xviii. 145-6; xxi. 172-80; inscription on nave 
roof. 

81 Plans among par. recs. 

82 Note by A. Herbert in the church. 


with carved finials, dating from the 15th or early 16th 
century, have been incorporated in later pews. In 
general the wooden fittings appear to date from the 
refitting which took place just before the middle of 
the 19th century. The only mural tablets are two 
small brasses, one being a memorial of the First 
World War and the other commemorating Wal- 
ter R. Crabtree (d. 1957). Slate slabs to M. Mason 
(d. 1746), vicar, and members of his family (1788- 
1823) are mounted externally on the east wall of the 
north aisle. 

There are three bells: (i) and (iii) undated; (ii) 
1628.°+ The plate consists of a silver cup and paten 
of 1638 and a pewter cup and cover.’s The registers 
date from 1661 with a gap in the entries of bap- 
tisms from 1800 to 1811. There are earlier bishops’ 
transcripts.®¢ 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1672 Matthew Clark, 
an ejected minister, was licensed to preach at Horn- 
inghold.*7 Two houses were licensed as meeting- 
houses : in 1718 the house of Elizabeth Clarke, and in 
1722 that of Richard Patrick.88 Nothing further is 
known of nonconformity in Horninghold. 


SCHOOL. A Sunday school was opened in 1829 
and voluntary contributions paid for the education 
of 5 boys and g girls. At the day school which was 
opened in 1830 ‘a young woman’ taught, in 1833, 
6 boys and io girls, who were educated at their 
parents’ expense.®? This school was closed after a 
few years. Horninghold children in 1959 attended 
school at Hallaton. 


CHARITIES. John Atkins, by will dated 1727, 
left land in Horninghold for the provision of £5 a 
year for such poor persons in the parish ‘as should 
endeavour to obtain a living without pilfering’, with 
preference for persons named Atkins. In 1837 the 
income was regularly received by the churchwar- 
dens and overseers who distributed it in money and 
fuel to poor persons resident in the parish.2° In 
1877 the rent received from the land was {10 tos.% 

In 1737 Thomas Roberts gave 5 a. of land in the 
parish to provide 12d. worth of bread each Sunday 
for poor persons attending morning service. The 
surplus was to be divided among poor parishioners 
attending service upon St. Thomas’s Day. In 1877 
the land was let for £16 Ios. a year.% 

A piece of ground called the Washpit Piece was 
said to have been allotted at inclosure in 1730 for the 
benefit of the poor. In 1837 this land had been lost 
to the parish and formed part of the estate of the 
lord of the manor, but by 1906 it had been re- 
covered. A Charity Commission Scheme of that 
year consolidated the three parish charities and 
united the rents of three pieces of land, Washpit 


83 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

84 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 189. 

85 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 240. 

86 Leic. Museum, Handlist of Leics. Par. Reg. Tran- 
scripts, 21. 

87 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 118. 

88 L..R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 

89 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

90 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 237. 

91 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 241. 

92 Tbid. 
3 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 237. 
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Close, Atkins Close, and Roberts Close, into a 
single fund, then worth £12 19s. a year.% In 1951-3 
the annual income of {14 19s. was largely spent 


HOUGHTON 


HOUGHTON ON THE HILL lies six miles east of 
Leicester on the main Leicester-Uppingham road. 
The original settlement lies on a side turning 
running south-westwards, but since the First World 
War houses have been built along both sides of the 
main road and in Ingarsby Lane to the north of it, 
more than doubling the size of the village. The civil 
parish is 1,194 a. in area. The northern boundary 
of Houghton parish at its western end follows the 
main road. The northern part of the long south- 
eastern boundary is formed by the road to Billesdon 
Coplow and Tilton; further south it follows the 
headwaters of the River Sence. A gated road leading 
south to Galby branches off the main road at Palace 
Hill and crosses the Sence at Wash Dyke Bridge. 
A footpath leading to 'Thurnby from the south-west 
end of the village is said to represent the course of 
the road to Leicester before inclosure in 1765.! The 
continuation of the village street in a south-westerly 
direction is known as the Mere. It formerly joined 
the Gartree road in Great Stretton parish but its 
southern stretch was closed in 1942 when Stoughton 
airfield was constructed. At the same time a road 
leading west to Stoughton was diverted to its present 
course past Houghton Lodge Farm. The former 
Great Northern railway line, opened in 1883, runs 
close to the north-west corner of the parish, and, 
during construction work in 1871, 70 navvies were 
lodged in Houghton.? 

The crown of the hill, about 525 ft. above sea 
level, on which the village stands is part of an island 
of sand and gravel in the clay belt east of Leicester. 
The shape of this gravel patch probably determined 
the long and narrow layout of the village.3 'To the 
south-east the ground falls fairly steeply to the River 
Sence; to the south-west several springs, joined by 
others beyond the parish, form a stream which flows 
westwards through Leicester to meet the River 
Soar. One of the springs is reported to have mineral 
properties. Nichols mentions a spring which was 
‘very warm in summer and cold in winter’.+ He also 
records the belief, then current, that there was a 
valuable ‘delph’ of coal on one of the estates in the 
parish. ‘Two fruitless attempts had been made to 
dig the coal.5 In a depression south of the church is 
an earthwork of unknown date and origin. It consists 
of a raised bank enclosing a rectangle about 150 yds. 
across with a spring rising within its area. At the 
north-east corner of the village and just south of the 
main road there is a small circular tumulus. 

The village street is nearly half a mile long from 
the main road to the parish church, at its south-west 
end. At a bend near the main road is a small circular 


94 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

95 Tbid. 

96 Ibid. 82827. 

1 “Houghton on the Hill, a Village Guide Book’, pre- 
pared by Houghton Women’s Institute, 1959. 

2 White, Dir. Leics. (1882), 292. 

3 W. G. Hoskins, Leics. (Making of Eng. Landscape), 5. 
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in 12 gifts of coal.°5 In 1958 Washpit Close and 
Roberts Close were sold to the Brudenell Estates for 
£250 and the money invested.9° 


HORNINGHOLD 


ON THE HILL 


green on which stands a memorial of the First 
World War erected in 1921. At its base are two 
millstones from the demolished windmill in Ingars- 
by Lane.® Scotland Lane branches off to the west at 
this point and re-enters the street 100 yds. further 
down. Opposite is a short cul-de-sac known as Weir 
Lane. Near it a smithy was still in use in 1959. The 
small red-brick building was evidently designed for 
the purpose, probably in the early 19th century. It 
consists of a shoeing bay with a cobbled floor, 
entered through an elliptical arch, and a small forge 
with two round-headed windows which can be 
secured with bottom-hung shutters. Half-way down 
the village street is the Black Horse Inn. ‘The build- 
ing is modern, but an old house, formerly an inn, 
stood in the yard until it was demolished in 1943, 
having previously been damaged by enemy action.7 
The church, the Rectory, the village school, and 
Manor Farm stand near together at the south-west 
end of the street. The field behind the church is 
known as Hall Close and it is probable that the 
medieval manor-house stood in this area. ‘The Rec- 
tory and the school date from 1856.8 Manor Farm, 
recently re-named Church Farm, was probably the 
manor-house in the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
house has a timber-framed back wing, probably of 
mid-17th-century date, standing on an ironstone 
base. The front range is of brick and is dated 1718. 
An extra story was added and the windows altered 
in the early 19th century. In the field to the east 
stands a rectangular brick dovecot with a roof of 
Swithland slate. It carries a partly-obliterated date 
tablet, probably of 1716. Internally there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 pigeon-holes. In 1959 the building 
was derelict and threatened with demolition.2 A 
brick village hall, erected in 1921 in memory of 
J. A. R. Forsell,!° stands to the east of Manor Farm. 

Most of the buildings in the village street are of 
the earlier 19th century. They are mostly of red 
brick but a few of the earlier houses have walls 
partly of ironstone with later whitewashed brick- 
work or rough-cast above. A few retain their thatched 
roofs. Several have the appearance of yeomen’s 
houses of the 17th century and are long and low, 
consisting of 3 or 4 bays, the upper rooms being 
partly in the roof. A 17th-century example of this 
type stands opposite the “Black Horse’. At least 
three houses of similar appearance are actually 
earlier cruck-framed buildings, adapted in the 17th 
century to conform with improved standards. Bye- 
ways, or Church House, is a three-bay house of the 
16th century or earlier. It stands on an ironstone 
base and retains two cruck trusses. The roof timbers 


4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 613. 

Ibid. 612, n. 30. 

See p. 160. 

‘Village Guide Book’, 4. 

See pp. 161, 162. 

Leic. Mus., photographs taken 1952. 
Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 111. 
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in the central bay are smoke-blackened. The 17th- 
century alterations include the insertion of chimneys 
and the raising of the eaves level. A 17th-century 
staircase at the rear of the central bay is fitted with 
a dog-gate. This house belonged to the Roe family 
in the early 18th century, the tenant until her death 
in 1737 being Mrs. Mary Manton, widow of a Rector 
of Houghton." Later in the century it was occupied 
by Thomas Horsepool.!* A somewhat similar house 
stands near the entrance to Scotland Lane. It was 
originally a cruck building of three bays, another 
bay being added in the 17th century. On the opposite 
side of the street is a house which was the Boot Inn 
during the 19th century.'3 It consists of a cruck 
building of two bays, parallel with the road. A third 
bay was evidently replaced in the mid-17th century 
by a timber-framed cross-wing of two stories. 

During an air raid in 1941 two houses in the 
village were destroyed, a third being damaged and 
later demolished.'+ ‘Two pairs of cottages for agri- 
cultural workers were built on the Stretton road in 
1945.15 The Rise, a three-sided court of large Coun- 
cil houses in Scotland Lane, was built in 1947. 
Elizabeth Close, leading off Scotland Lane, contains 
12 Council houses and 2 bungalows, dating from 
1952 and 1956. The village was still expanding 
near the main road in 1959. 

The recorded population was 10 in 1086.!7 There 
were I10 taxpayers in 1381.18 In 1563 there were 32 
households, and in 1670 67. There were 189 com- 
municants in 1603 and 160 in 1676.!9 In the early 
18th century there were about 70 families.2° From 
a total of 299 in 1801 the population rose rapidly to 
451 in 1841; the decline from 449 in 1861 to 374 in 
1871 was attributed chiefly to migration. The lowest 
figure in the census returns was 271 in 1g11, but 
since then and especially since 1931, with ribbon 
development of houses on the main road, the popu- 
lation has increased. In 1951 it was 662.7! 

Houghton was the birthplace of John Glover 
(1767-1849), the Lichfield artist.2? 


MANOR. Before the Conquest Houghton formed 
part of the lands of Earl Waltheof of Northumber- 
land. In 1086 it was held by Godric of Henry de 
Ferrers, and although the Countess Judith was at 
the time disputing the overlordship?3 it appears to 
have remained in the Ferrers family. In 1235-6 and 
again in 1242-3, Houghton was recorded as part 
of the fee of William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby 
(d. 1247).24 His son, whose estates were confiscated 
in 1266, may not have held the overlordship, which 


11 Deeds penes Miss A. M. Kendall, present owner; 
memorial inscriptions in Houghton church (see Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 614). Mrs. Manton’s daughter by a previous 
marriage was the wife of Wm. Thompson, lord of the 
manor. 

12 Deeds penes Miss Kendall; see p. 162. 

13 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506; (1863), 566. 

14 “Village Guide Book’, 1 

15s Date tablets on houses. 

16 ‘Village Guide Book’, g. 

1 ViGrie Leics aii 575 

18 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 389-90. 

19 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 

20 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 287. 

2a V.C.H. Leics. iii. 189, 207. 

22 Ibid. 218, 228-30. 

23 Tbid. i. 320. 

24 Bk. of Fees, 520, 947. Nichols, Leics. ii. 611, says with- 
out giving any evidence that after the Conquest the Earl 
of Leicester held Houghton and enfeoffed Arnold DuBois. 


subsequently (and until the mid-15th century) was 
held by the junior branch of Ferrers of Groby.?5 By 
1236 an intermediate lordship was held by Arnold 
DuBois, of whom Richard Corbet held 4 knight’s 
fee in Houghton.?© The DuBois holding descended 
to the Zouche family :?7 William Zouche of Haring- 
worth held the intermediate lordship in 1316,28 and 
his successors continued to hold it in the 14th and 
15th centuries.?9 

The Richard Corbet who held Houghton in 1236 
was succeeded, apparently, by Robert Corbet before 
1266. Another Richard Corbet died in 1301 seised 
of the manor of HOUGHTON, and was succeeded 
by his son ‘Thomas. Thomas’s widow Amice was 
suing for dower in Houghton in 1311 and 1316, 
when 'Thomas’s son ‘Thomas was under age.3° No 
later record has been found of the Corbets’ owner- 
ship of Houghton. In 1394 Sir Thomas Erdington 
settled the manor on his son ‘Thomas, and Margaret, 
widow of the elder Thomas, held the manor from 
her husband’s death in 1395 until her own death in 
1405. [he younger Thomas died seised of the manor 
in 1434, and his widow died holding the manor in 
1435. The next Sir Thomas, son of the last by his 
first wife, died without issue in 1467, his heirs being 
unknown.3! ‘The manor presumably escheated to the 
Zouches: William Zouche, Lord Zouche of Haring- 
worth, died seised of the manor in 1468.32 His son 
John (d. 1526) forfeited all his honours in 1485, 
and although they were restored to him in 1495,33 
by 1496 Houghton manor had been granted by the 
Crown to George Catesby (d. 1506).3+ His descen- 
dant Richard Catesby sold it in 1539 to Thomas 
Cave, and it was again sold in 1540, to Robert 
Cotton, and in 1562, to Thomas Walton, apparently 
a Houghton yeoman.35 Walton and his heirs evi- 
dently remained in possession of the manor until c. 
1621, but by 1583 the freehold had been acquired, 
apparently by way of mortgage, by Ralph Houghton, 
who made various settlements of the estate. When 
Ralph Houghton died in 1615 the freehold had been 
bought back by Francis Walton,3© probably in 
1608,37 after which date other estates in Houghton 
were said to be held of Walton’s manor.3® In -1621 
Walton conveyed his estate in Houghton to trustees 
for the repayment of his debts, but in 1623 the 
trustees had not sold the manor, and Walton him- 
self had fled from the district.39 He later returned 
and in 1625 sold the manor to Roland Knyveton.*° 
Nothing is known of the manor between that date 
and 16824! when it was owned by William 'Thomp- 
son. He had been taxed in 1664 on a house with four 


25 Complete Peerage, s.vv. Derby, Perrers of Groby; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 612. 

26 Bk. of Fees, 520, 947. 

27 Complete Peerage, ii. 202n. 

28 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 388. 

29 Nichols, Leics. 11. 612. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 386-8. 

31 Nichols, Leics. ii. 612; Complete Peerage, v. 87-90. 

32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 612. 

33 Complete Peerage, xii(2), 947. 

34 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 390. 

35 C.P. 25(2)/52/374; C.P. 25(2)/24/153, 31 Hen. VIII 
East.; C.P. 25(2)/2570/4 Eliz. East. 

36 C 142/677/10, which recites several deeds; cf. Farn- 
ham, Leics. Notes, ii. 393-4. 

37 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 393. 

38 Thid. 393-4. 

39 Tbid. 394-5. 

219 (C12), 25(2)/445/1 Chas. I Hil. 

41 C.P. 25(2)/680/34 Chas. II East. 
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hearths, which may have been the manor-house.*? 
Thompson and his heirs held the manor until 1805, 
when it was sold to George Anthony Legh Keck, in 
whose family it remained until 1913. The Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society Ltd. was in 1959 the prin- 
cipal landowner, having purchased much of the 
Powys-Keck estate in 1919 and a further area west 
of Houghton village in 1953.44 


LESSER ESTATES. At least two monastic houses 
held land in Houghton. In 147745 Leicester Abbey 
received 5s. yearly from their pasture on Houghton 
Moor, which was leased to the village. Wolston 
Priory (Warws.) held some land which passed in 
13964° to the Coventry Charterhouse, and which was 
valued at {£5 3s. 1d. in 1535.47 This land was granted 
after the Dissolution to George Salter and John 
Willins and in 1615 to George Low and Edward 
Sawyer, both of London.48 A year later49 it formed 
the subject of a dispute between a Thomas Salisbury 
and three Houghton landowners, John Allen, 
William Skillington, and John Heyrick. In 13065° 
some land in Houghton was apparently granted to 
the collegiate church of Noseley, and in 13405! a 
confirmation to Garendon Abbey of their land in 
Houghton and other places was made. Nothing 
further is known of either holding. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Houghton was 
assessed at g carucates; in the time of the Confessor 
these had supported 5 ploughs, but by the date of 
the Survey there were only 4, half a plough in the 
demesne and 34 worked by 5 villeins and 3 bordars. 
Two serfs worked on the demesne. There were 20 a. 
of meadow and the holding was estimated to be 
worth 20s.52 In 1301 there were on the manor 19 
villeins, 7 cottars, and 3 free tenants.53 Of the 19 
villeins, 18 held one virgate each, paying a rent of 
8s. yearly, heriot, and suit of court twice a year. The 
remaining villein held half a virgate and paid a rent 
of 4s. No mention is made of any form of labour 
service and it may be supposed that this had been 
commuted. The cottars each paid 12d. yearly and 
suit of court twice a year. Of the free tenants one 
paid a rent of 8s. yearly for a messuage and a virgate 
of land, and another 16s. for a messuage and 2 vir- 
gates. Each of these also paid suit of court twice a 
year. The other free tenant, who held a messuage 
and 24 virgates of land, paid 7s. 1d. rent and was 
free from suit of court and all services. ‘There were 
6 virgates in demesne (a virgate being reckoned at 
20 a.), valued at Is. an acre, with 6 a. of meadow and 
rights in the common fields which were valued at 
1s. yearly. There are three men all called preposztus; 
it is not clear whether this is a patronymic or an 
occupation-name, but it may be that one of these 
was the manorial reeve and the others looked after 


42 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 396. The family had owned 
land in Houghton in 1654: Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 
D.31/64. 

43 C.P. 25(2)/1348/46 Geo. III Mich. 

44 Ex inf. Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Man- 
chester; see p. 328. 

45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 612. 

46 E. M. Thompson, Carth. Order in Eng. 212; this land 
had originally been the property of the French monastery 
of St. Pierre-sur-Dives (Calvados). 

47 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), ili. 53. 

48 Nichols, Leics. ii. 612. 

49 38th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 659. 

5° Cal. Pat. 1301-7, 444. 

51 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 475. 
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the interests of the religious houses holding land in 
Houghton. 


The Houghton fields lay between Leicester 
Abbey’s demesne farm at Stoughton and the abbey’s 
pasture on Houghton Moor. In 1328 a dispute arose 
about the right of way which the abbot claimed for 
his villeins through Houghton to harvest the hay. 
An agreement was reached in the court of the honor 
of Winchester, between the men of Houghton and 
the abbot, permitting the passage of the abbot’s men 
along a specified route.54 

The number of tenants had increased by 1381.55 
There were 27 tenants at will, together with 2 
people who are described as landholders and one 
who is called a landowner and was presumably a 
free tenant. There were still 2 franklins or reeves, 
and in this list the manorial neatherd and shepherd 
are mentioned. There were now only 3 cottagers. 
Houghton manor was described in the 14th cen- 
tury as a member of the manor of Thorpe Arnold,5° | 
which was also held by the Zouches, but Houghton 
had its own court and view of frankpledge and its 
own manor-house. The ‘capital messuage’ was 
valued at 6s. 8d. in 1301.57 During the 14th century 
farm implements were apparently manufactured in 
Houghton for a market larger than the village alone. 
Leicester Abbey was buying scythes there in 1348, 
and the William Tailor who is described as artifex 
in 1381 may have been a smith.58 

As early as 1512 the former Wolston Priory land 
included 3 small closes; these may, however, have 
been gardens or orchards near houses, and they were 
called ‘yards’.59 Some inclosed pasture is mentioned 
in a lease of 1574,°° but probably little had in fact 
been inclosed before the 18th century. The award 
mentions the names of only 2 closes, Hall Close 
and Horn’s Close, and a Brick Close is mentioned 
in 1720.°! ‘There were 3 fields—Brook Field, Mill 
Field, and Middle Field.®? In 1670 John Newton had 
ga. of barley and wheat in one field, and 11a. of 
peas in another, while he pastured 38 of his flock 
of 170 sheep in the fallow field.® 

Apart from the Thompsons, lords of the manor 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, a few families are 
known to have lived in Houghton for considerable 
periods. In 1545 a John Newton was taxed in the lay 
subsidy and appears to have been a yeoman or 
farmer of some considerable substance. Three 
Newtons were taxed in 1572 and again in 1664.°4 
They included a John Newton who died in 1670, 
the most prosperous member of a family which had 
risen by the end of the 17th century to gentleman 
status. Newton’s property was valued at nearly 
£700. His house was one of the largest in the village, 
with 3 hearths. An Anne Newton still lived in the 
village in 1765,°5 but the property of the family had 


52 V.C.H. Leics. i. 320. 

53 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 387. 

54 Nichols, Leics. ii. 611-12. 

55 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 389-90. 

56 Nichols, Leics. ii. 612. 

57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 387. 

58 Tbid. 389; Hilton, Econ. en Leics. Estates, 137. 
59 Repel: Leics. ii. 612. 

Son eetc: City Mun. Room, 20 D.52/24/533. 
61 Tbid. 1 D.32/71. 

62 L.R.O. Houghton Inclosure Award. 

63 [bid. Inventories, 1670. 

64 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 391-2, 396. 

65 L.R.O. Houghton Inclosure Award. 
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evidently dwindled as she received an allotment of 
less than 8 a. in the inclosure award. Probably the 
most noteworthy Houghton family was that of the 
Heyricks or Erricks, who first appear in 1523, and 
from whom descended the well-known Leicester 
family.®° ‘There were still Heyricks in Houghton in 
1670, but the family had disappeared from the 
village by 1765. ‘The families of Swan and Belgrave 
both appeared in the 14th century, the former in 
1301, the latter in 1315.67 The Belgraves were con- 
siderable landowners and lived in the village until 
at least 1580, while the Swans lasted until after 
1616.°8 A family called Ward was assessed in 1381, 
and there were still Wards in 1523. The family of 
Tirlington or Therlington, first mentioned in 1545,7° 
were prosperous yeomen in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. They apparently died out in the early 18th 
century. Of the families mentioned in the inclosure 
award the Coultons and Thompsons still lived in 
the village at the end of the 19th century.7! 

By the inclosure award of 176572 the lord of the 
manor, the rector, the vicars of Worthington and 
Breedon-on-the-Hill, the Master of the Newarke 
Hospital, Leicester, and 36 other persons received 
allotments. George ‘Thompson’s allotment as lord 
of the manor was rather over 180 a., and the largest 
allotment, 414 a., was made to Richard Hill. Joseph 
Bunney received 178 a. and both Thompson and 
Bunney were among those who signed the petition 
for inclosure.73 ‘There were 5 other allotments of 
over 50 a. At the lower end of the scale, 16 persons 
received less than 10 a. The rector received a con- 
siderable quantity of glebe, including some in lieu 
of tithes which he should have been paid from 
previously inclosed lands. 

During the earlier 19th century Houghton was a 
prosperous community. In 1801 there were 76 fami- 
lies living in 72 houses.74 Of the 98 families in 1831 
64 were engaged in agriculture of some form and 24 
in trade or manufacturing.?5 After 1841 the popu- 
lation declined.” In 1846 there were 3 public houses 
and the village was able to support 2 bakers, one of 
whom was also the miller, and 2 butchers, 2 tailors, 
and 2 wheelwrights. Of the 19 farmers and graziers, 
only 5 owned the land that they farmed, the total of 
which was then estimated at 1,800 a. and was mainly 
arable.’”7 In 1871 there were 25 farmers and graziers, 
and one of the 2 butchers and the village tailor also 
grazed animals. It seems that more of the land was 
being turned over to pasture. In 1877 there was a 
blacksmith and two jobbing smiths.78 The number 
of farmers had been reduced to 6 by 1936, and the 
land was, in 1959, chiefly owned by the Co-operative 


Nichols, Leics. ii. 615—36*; Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 


67 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ti. 387, 388. 

68 Tbid. 392; C 142/683/201. 

69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, 11. 389, 391. 

70 Tbid. 391. 

71 White, Dir. Leics. (1882), 292. 

72 ..R.O. Houghton Inclosure Award. 

US (Cif 88% 3s 

74 Census, 1801, Population Enumeration Abstract, 176. 

75 Census, 1831, ibid. 312; some at least of these were 
probably framework-knitters (e.g. Thomas Moor, will 
proved 1795: Leic. City Mun. Room, 10 D.52/74). 

76 See p. 158. 

77 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506-7. 

78 Tbid. (1877), 242-3. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 387. 

80 ‘Village Guide Book’, s. 

81 Tbid. 


Wholesale Society Ltd. and farmed from Stoughton 
Grange. 

In 1301 the manorial estate included a wind- 
mill.7? A windmill on the west side of Ingarsby 
Lane was demolished during the First World War, 
and its two millstones have been incorporated in the 
base of Houghton war memorial. A house was built 
on the site in 1921.8° An earlier windmill site was 
visible on the south side of the main road opposite 
New Ingarsby until it was obliterated by ploughing 
in the 20th century.®! 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In the middle of 
the 18th century it appears to have been the custom 
for the Houghton vestry to elect annually three 
officials, a churchwarden, an overseer, and a con- 
stable, who administered the money raised by the 
rates. Between 1744 and 1764 both the church- 
warden and the constable spent about £12 a year, 
and the overseer between £25 and £30.82 The 
earliest surviving overseer’s account contains a refer- 
ence to a workhouse in 1778.83 ‘The amount spent 
on the poor in 1776 was {115 and in 1802-3 {181. 
In 1802-3 12 people were relieved in the work- 
house, and 8 adults and ro children received regular 
out-door relief.4+ Of the 28 surviving apprenticeship 
indentures 13 are for boys placed with framework- 
knitters and 1o for girls placed in domestic service; 
the remaining boys went as farmers, tailors, or wool- 
combers.’5 The parish joined the Billesdon Union 
in 1836.8° The surviving vestry minute book covers 
the years 1847-79, and the surveyors of the high- 
ways’ accounts, 1777—1809.87 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 5 councillors ;8* it had the same com- 
position in 1958.°9 


CHURCH. The advowson of Houghton church 
belonged c. 1220 to the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Pierre-sur-Dives (Calvados).9° It had probably been 
granted by a member of the Ferrers family, who had 
given lands in both Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire to the abbey.%! In 1242 Richard Corbet pre- 
sented to the living, but in that year or the next he 
restored the right of presentation to the abbey.%? In 
1266 Robert Corbet disputed the abbey’s right to 
present to the church. He failed to attend the court 
to prosecute his case and judgement was given to 
the abbot.%3 Thereafter the right of presentation was 
exercised by the abbey’s proctor in England, the 
Prior of Wolston (Warws.). Throughout the 14th 
century the patronage was exercised by the king,%4 
during the time of the French wars, and in 1351 the 


82 Houghton par. recs. in chest in church, General 
Parish and Charity Accts. 1682-1775. 

83 [bid. Overseers’ Accts. 1778-93; later account books 
are for 1800-33 and 1813-34; the Constables’ Accts. run 
from 1786 to 1840, and the Churchwardens’ from 1777 to 
1872. 

84 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

85 Houghton par. recs.; there are also removal orders, 
1774-1833, and settlement certificates, 1760-1811. 

86 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

87 Houghton par. recs. 

88 1,.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

89 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

90 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 266. 

91 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 203. 

92 Rot. R. Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 419; Farnham, 
Leics. Notes, ii. 385. 

93 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 386. 

94 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 241. 
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presentation was made by the Abbot of Ramsey.%5 
In 1396 the owners decided that the advowson had 
become so unprofitable to them that they sold it, 
together with all the endowments of Wolston, to 
the new Charterhouse of Coventry, founded in 1383 
by William de Ferrers.°® The Carthusians presented 
until the Dissolution, when the advowson passed to 
the Crown. It was sold in 1543 to Richard Andrews 
of Hailes (Glos.) and Nicholas ‘Temple, with a 
licence to transfer it to Brian Cave of Leicester.97 
It remained in the possession of the Caves until 
some date between 1706 and 1724, when the presen- 
tation of the new rector was made by John Brad- 
gate.°8 In 1738 Bradgate transferred the advowson to 
George Coulton” who was himself presented by Sir 
William Halford in 1746.! Richard Coulton (d. 1808) 
was presented on his petition, as patron, in 1773,7 
and the advowson passed to his widow’s cousin, 
William Freer (1801-73), for many years the Clerk 
of the Peace of Leicestershire.3 In 1855 Freer pre- 
sented his son W. T. Freer (d. 1889) who remained 
rector until his death.+ In 1957 the executors of 
W. T. Freer still held the advowson; his son-in-law 
was rector from 1894 to 1928, and his grandson who 
was instituted in 1948 was rector in 1958.5 In 1954 
Keyham, a chapelry of Rothley, was united with the 
ecclesiastical parish of Houghton.°® 

In 1217 the rectory was valued at 10 marks, but 
the value increased to 12 marks in 1254 and 18 
marks in 1291.7 It remained at this figure through- 
out the Middle Ages, and in 1535 was charged with 
a pension of {2 a year to the Prior of the Coventry 
Charterhouse.2 An enquiry was made in 1260 
whether a messuage and 24 virgates in Houghton 
belonged to the church or the abbey of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives,° but no other evidence of medieval glebe 
land has been discovered. In 1690 the rector’s assets 
were the parsonage house with its outhouse and a 
tithe barn.!° The glebe, which yielded £270 a year 
in 1831! and was valued at £313 10s. in 1847,!2 
was derived from allotments made in compensation 
for tithes in the inclosure award (1765), about 183 a. 
The glebe was let at 38s. an acre in 1957. The 
present Rectory is a large gabled house with stone 
dressings, standing south-west of the church. It was 
built in 1856 by the patron, William Freer.!3 The 
former Rectory, demolished in 1856, stood very 
near the west end of the church, its principal front 
facing south-west. It was a long building of two 
stories, consisting of a central block and two gabled 
cross-wings. Its windows were of late-17th-century 
type but the house itself may have been an older 
structure.'4 In 1690 the extensive outbuildings 
included a tithe barn of four bays.!5 Gate piers 


95 Ibid. 1350-4, 114. 

96 E. M. Thompson, Carthusian Order in Eng. 212. 

97 L. & P. Henry VIII, xviii (1), pp. 530-1. 

98 Nichols, Leics. ii. 613. 

99 C.P. 25(2)/1152/11 & 12 Geo. III Trin. 

1 Nichols, Leics. ii. 613. 

2 Tbid. 

3 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506. 

+ Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 925. 

5 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 85; ex inf. the Revd. Freer 
Winckley. 

® Lond. Gaz. 1954, pp. 2289-90. 

7 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533; Tax. Eccl. (Rec. 
Com.), 64. 

8 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 53. 

9 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 386; for other 13th-cent. 
disputes, see ibid. 387. 
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flanking the old entrance survive in the wall on the 
south-west side of the garden. 

The church of ST. CATHERINE stands near 
the south-west end of the village street. It is built 
of ironstone with limestone dressings and consists 
of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, north and 
south porches, and a west tower surmounted by a 
spire. ‘Thirteenth-century work in the church in- 
cludes the remains of sedilia in the north aisle, the 
central window in the south wall of the south aisle, 
and probably the base of the chancel arch. The 
font, also of the 13th century, consists of a circular 
bowl on a square base, the latter surrounded by 
eight attached shafts, their capitals being alternately 
moulded and decorated with carved masks.'© Much 
of the rest of the church dates from the 14thcentury. 
The side windows in the chancel have forking and 
reticulated tracery. The east window (probably re- 
newed) has later flowing tracery. The tower was 
probably built late in the 14th century. The belfry 
windows contain flowing tracery and the tall octa- 
gonal spire rises from behind an embattled parapet. 
The 14th-century north arcade of four bays, which 
has quatrefoil piers with bold fillets, appears to have 
been raised in height when the south arcade was 
built at least 100 years later. The south arcade has 
composite piers, the mouldings facing north and 
south being carried down without capitals. The two 
flanking windows in the south wall of the aisle are 
15th-century insertions, each having one jamb of 
the original 13th-century windows left in position.!7 
Late Perpendicular windows have been inserted in 
the east ends of both aisles. The roofs of about the 
same date, supported on grotesque stone corbels, 
are largely original. ‘The small south porch is prob- 
ably of post-Reformation origin. The north porch 
was erected in 1874. 

Archdeacons’ reports in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies!® complained of many defects in the fabric 
and fittings, the most serious being dangerous 
cracks in the tower. In 1776 it was recommended 
that the tower arch be blocked and access to the 
belfry provided from the churchyard.'9 By 1832 the 
church was in good condition, having been recently 
repaired.2° Further improvements were made dur- 
ing the next ten years and new fittings were pro- 
vided. Some ancient carved pews, however, were 
still in existence in 1846.2! The chancel was restored 
and partly rebuilt by the patron, William Freer, in 
1857.22 A medieval chancel screen probably disap- 
peared at this time. In 1874 the north porch was built 
in memory of William Freer (d. 1873), the architect 
being Charles Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.).?3 The chan- 
cel windows contain stained glass commemorating 
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members of the Freer family. Considerable restor- 
ation work was carried out between 1896, when a 
new chancel screen was erected, and 1907.24 The 
tower was restored in 1897 and the organ, which 
stands in front of the tower arch, was enlarged in 
the same year. The sedilia in the north aisle came 
to light in 1903 and in 1907 two small 14th-century 
windows were uncovered above the chancel arch. 
The south aisle was restored in 1902. Several stained 
glass windows were inserted in the church between 
1897 and 1905. The war memorial altar in the north 
aisle was the gift of Myron Herrick (ambassador of 
the U.S.A. in Paris, 1914).?5 Near it is a stained glass 
window to the memory of a descendant of the Hey- 
rick family who died in Minneapolis, U.S.A. The 
baptistery screen was given in 1938 in memory of 
Canon 8. T. Winckley.26 The lead on the aisle roofs 
was replaced by copper in 1952.7 

A marble cartouche in the south aisle commemo- 
rates Mrs. Anne Bent, formerly Newton (d. 1677). 
Other mural tablets include those in memory of the 
Revd. R. Coulton (d. 1808), the wife of the Revd. 
J. 5. Coleman (d. 1826), and members of the Sewell 
family (1827-61), the ‘Thompson family (1751 and 
1845), and the Freer and Winckley families (1889- 
MO25) ec 

There are five bells: (i) 1771; (ii) no date; (iii) 
1706; (iv) 1638; (v) 1771. The third bell was given 
by William Thompson, lord of the manor, and until 
William Fortrey of King’s Norton gave the first bell, 
the ring consisted of four bells only.29 The church 
plate includes a silver cup dated about 1570, and 
another dated 1636 which was presented in 1683 by 
the rector, Joseph Birkhead.3° The registers begin 
in 1653 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. Two Presbyterians and one 
Anabaptist were reported in Houghton at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century.3! The house of Thomas 
Horsepool was registered as a meeting-place for dis- 
senters in 1783 and 1789.32 The houses of William 
Godard and Thomas Godard were similarly regis- 
tered in 1802 and 1829 respectively,33 and in 1829 
there were estimated to be about 20 General Bap- 
tists in the parish.3+ There was a Baptist chapel in 
1846 but none in 1877.35 The present Wesleyan 
chapel in the centre of the village carries the date 
1852; it isa square building of whitewashed brick with 
a hipped slate roof. The front has a round-headed 
central doorway flanked by round-headed windows. 


24 T.L.A.S. viii. 248, 356; ix. 149-50, 233; X. 45, 106, 
III; inscriptions in church. 

25 Inscription on screen. 

26 Ex inf. the Revd. Freer Winckley. 

27 "Tablet in south aisle. 

28 Nichols gives the inscriptions on the many floor slabs 
in the church in his time: Leics. ii. 614. 

29 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 190. 

39 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 210. 

31 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 287. 

32 1..R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 1. 

33 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/135, 600. 

34 L.R.O. Return of Places of Worship not of the Church 
of England, 1829. 

35 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 506; (1877), 242. The 
position of the building is unknown: ‘Village Guide 
Book’, 6. 

36 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 128. 

37 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/1; Brit. Fnl. Educ. 
Studies, iii. 52. 

38 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 487; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 13 D.45/1. 

39 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 238. 


SCHOOLS. In 1610 the parish clerk, Robert 
Newton, was reported to be keeping a school with- 
out a licence to teach.3¢ ‘This was probably for young 
children. In 1634 a graduate, Francis Riddington, 
made a subscription as schoolmaster at Houghton.37 
Nothing more is known about him. 

In 1833 there were two private day schools, one 
with 24 children and the other begun in 1821 with 
52. There were also two Sunday schools, one run 
by the church with 61 children and the other by the 
Baptist chapel with 11 children.38 For the benefit of 
the church Sunday school, Mary Sewell by will 
dated 1832 bequeathed {10 which was invested; 
the interest in 1837 was 6s. 8d.3° 

Houghton National School was erected in 1856 
largely at the expense of the patron of the church, 
William Freer, and his son the rector, W. T. Freer.+° 
It is a red-brick building standing at the extreme 
south-west end of the village. When the school first 
received a parliamentary grant in 18734! the average 
attendance was 26 children, but by 1878 this number 
had increased to 37 children.4? In 1910 the average 
attendance was 35, and in 1933 43.43 An infants’ 
wing was added in 1904.44 In 1937 the senior boys 
were taken to ‘Thurnby, and in 1945 the senior girls, 
but since the reorganization of Thurnby school in 
1955, children of senior age in Houghton have atten- 
ded the Gartree School, Oadby. In 1949 Houghton 
(C. of E.) school accepted ‘controlled’ status under 
the local authority.45 The average attendance of 
juniors and infants in 1957 was about 60.4¢ 


CHARITIES. Tobias Heyrick, a former rector,*’ 
in 1627 left a rent-charge of £1 to be distributed 
annually to the poor.‘® ‘This charge was redeemed 
in 1928 for £40 stock, which yielded 5s. in 1953.19 
St. John Houghton, by will dated 1653, left a rent- 
charge of tos. for the same purpose.5° The trustees 
received Ios. in respect of this gift in 1953.5! William 
Bent of Amersham (Bucks.) in 1688 created a yearly 
rent-charge of {2 to be distributed among 8 poor 
householders of the parish,5? but the total charge 
does not appear to have been paid regularly,53 was 
not recorded in 1837, and was presumably lost 
before that date.54 ; 
Later donations to the poor were amalgamated in 
1835.55 In 1837 these totalled £65 in 7 separate gifts, 
2 of which had been made before 1786—£5 by John 
Knight and £10 by the Revd. Joseph Birkhead.s¢ 
This sum, called the charities of Knight and others, 


40 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 243; ex inf. the Revd. Freer 
Winckley. 

41 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1873-4 [C. 1109-I], 
p. 365, H.C. (1874), xviii. 

42 Ibid. 1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 939, H.C. (1878-9), 
Xxiil. , 

43 Leic. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910; Leics. Educ. 
Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933. 

44 Ex inf. the Revd. Freer Winckley, who laid the foun- 
dation stone. 

45 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

46 Ex inf. the Revd. Freer Winckley. 

47 Col. C. E. J. Freer possesses a portrait of Heyrick. 

48 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 237. 

49 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

50 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 237-8. 

51 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

52 Leic. City Mun. Room, 13 D.45/1. 

53 Houghton par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. 1682- 
1775- 
54 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 237-8. 
55 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 
56 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), p. 27. 
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which included {19 19s. from Mary Sewell,57 was 
invested, and in 1837 yielded £3 5s. income.5® In 
1953 it was represented by £73 6s. 10d. stock, yield- 
ing {1 16s. 8d. 

William Smith, by will proved 1879, left {100 to 
be invested for the distribution of coal. This gift was 
represented in 1931 by £105 5s. 3d. stock, yielding 
£3 13s. 8d. Charlotte Smith, by will proved 1929, 
left £450 for the distribution of coal, flannel, and 


HOUGHTON ON THE HILL 


blankets. This had been invested by 1931 in £545 
16s. stock, producing {21 6s. 6d. Between 1879 
and 1912 two legacies of £10 each were left by 
Christopher and Anne Coleman for distribution to 
the poor. From 1912 these gifts were represented by 
{£20 stock, which yielded 14s. in 1953. Sarah Jane 
Glover, by will proved in 1923, left £100 for the 
poor. This was represented in 1953 by £176 stock 
yielding £4 8s. income.‘? 


ILLSTON ON THE HILL 


ILLSTON ON THE HI Lt lies eight miles south-east 
of Leicester. It was formerly a chapelry divided 
between Carlton Curlieu and Noseley, with a small 
part of the area in the ancient parish of King’s 
Norton.! It later became a chapelry of Carlton 
Curlieu alone. For civil purposes Ilston was an 
independent parish by the end of the 18th century? 
and probably by the 17th. The parish is 1,363 a. in 
area and forms a rough triangle of which two sides 
are marked by roads. ‘The line of the Gartree road 
divides Illston on its south-west from Carlton 
Curlieu, and the road between Market Harborough 
and Melton Mowbray marks the eastern boundary 
with Noseley. The soil is mainly clay, with patches 
of gravel, and the land is mainly pasture. The num- 
ber of inhabitants has not varied greatly since 1086, 
when 22 persons were enumerated at Illston.3 There 
were 32 taxpayers in 1381.4 In 1563 there were 19 
households and in 1670 32; there were 93 communi- 
cants in 1676. The population rose in the 19th 
century to a peak of 311 and then fell. It was 169 in 
1951.5 

"The village itself stands on the spur of a hill over 
550 ft. high and consists of a single street running 
south-west from the road between Noseley and 
Galby. The line of the street is continued north- 
eastwards as a lane which passes Ashlands and joins 
the road from Market Harborough to Melton 
Mowbray. The village street comes to an end south 
of the manor-house and from this point a bridle way 
leads to Carlton Curlieu Manor on the Gartree road. 
Illston Manor House is an L-shaped building of 
late-17th-century origin, having a lower story of 
ironstone with stone-mullioned windows. In the 
centre of the south front is a four-centred doorway 
above which is a tablet carrying the Needham arms 
with the motto ‘In parvo quies’. The string course 
flanking the tablet is inscribed ‘m.H. 1794’,° prob- 
ably representing the date at which the upper part 
of the house, now rough-cast, was reconstructed. 
Gate piers of rusticated stone with ball finials are 
contemporary with the earlier part of the building. 
At the north-east end of the street, which divides at 
this point to skirt a triangular piece of ground, are 
two farms, one of which, Lodge Farm, has buildings 


57 See p. 162. 

58 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 238. 

59 Char. Com. files, G. 192; 88744, 111624. 

! e.g. Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 19. 

2 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256~7. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. i. 314, 324. 

4 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 22-23. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 170, 173, 190; cf. ibid. 151, 166, 
173, 185. 

© The initials are thought locally to be those of Mary 
Heard of Billesdon (d. c. 1800), who owned the manor. In 


partly of ironstone probably dating from c. 1700. 
Apart from this the village consists entirely of later 
brick cottages and farm-houses. In particular there 
is evidence of considerable rebuilding in the later 
19th century. ‘The Oddfellows’ Hall, built in 1901, 
was bought for use as a village hall c. 1950.7 A. 
terrace of four Council houses was erected in 1951. 

On the road from Market Harborough to Melton 
Mowbray about a mile south-east of the village is 
a point known as Three Gates, where lanes from 
Illston, Noseley, and Carlton Curlieu meet. Three 
Gates Farm, standing west of the road, dates from 
c. 1830. Further north on the same road, where it is 
joined by lanes from Rolleston and Noseley, stands 
New Inn Farm, formerly a coaching inn, the 
‘Hazlerigg Arms’.® It was built in the 17th century 
and is of ironstone with a slightly later rear wing of 
brick. At the south gable-end a large chimney is 
flanked on the first floor by so-called ‘hiding places’, 
accessible only from the loft above. These walled-in 
embrasures appear to be fairly common in the 
district, particularly where the flues were originally 
large ones of timber and plaster construction. The 
house was re-roofed and the windows were altered 
in 1898.9 A range of early-19th-century brick coach- 
houses and stables was at one time used as cottages. 

On the boundaries of the parish are three isolated 
country houses. The oldest, Carlton Curlieu Manor, 
formerly called Illston Grange,!° stands on the 
north side of the Gartree road and was in existence 
early in the 18th century. Robert Foster, who 
married a daughter of John Dand of Galby, lived 
here.!! It was evidently rebuilt in 1777!2 and re- 
mained a working farm until 1900 when it was 
acquired by Charles F. P. McNeil!3 who made con- 
siderable alterations to the house. In 1958 it was 
the property of Mr. J. Brankin Frisby. The other 
two houses were built in the 1860’s, principally 
as hunting boxes. Illston Grange, formerly called 
Illston New Grange and later Illston Hall, was built 
for Col. J. W. Baillie, who, until 1895, was Colonel 
Commanding the Leicestershire Yeomanry.'* The 
house, which was of red brick, was demolished in 
1927 after the death of his heir, Lt.-Col. F. D. M. 
Baillie.15 There had originally been a small farm on 


1790 the house was said to be ‘nearly in ruin’ , part of it 
being occupied by a farmer: Throsby, Leics. Views, il. 324. 

7 Local inf. 

8 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxiv. 146. 

9 Ex inf. Mr. A. R. Wigginton. tenant in 1958. 

10 O.S. Map 6” Leics. XXXVIII. SE. (1891 edn.). 

11 Nichols, Leics. 11. 572. 12 'Tablet on rear wing. 

13 Ex inf. Mr. Brankin Frisby. 

14 Leics. and Rut. Contemporary Biographies (1902), ed. 
W. T. Pike, 92; Harrod, Dir. Leics. (1870). 

USmIBercs City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. viii. 105. 
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the site’ and the property is once more a farm. The 
large stable block with its central clock tower has 
been left standing and is now used as a riding 
stables. Ashlands, on the northern boundary of the 
parish, is a stone mansion in the mid-1gth-century 
Tudor style, also having extensive stabling. It was 
completed in 1867 for Charles Arkwright (d. 1892)!7 
and was later occupied in turn by R. A. Falkner and 
Miss H. S. Butler.1® It is now owned and occupied 
by Col. Breitmeyer. 


MANORS. Of the 9 carucates at Illston recorded in 
1086 8# were held by Hugh de Grentemesnil.!9 In 
1205 an estate at Illston was confiscated from John 
de Joy, a Norman, and in 1231, after it had been held 
successively, as part of the bailiwick of the Sheriff 
of Leicester, by Hugh de Chacombe, Walter de St. 
Audoen, Nicholas de Nereford, and John de Nere- 
ford, it was granted to the priory (later the abbey) 
of North Creake (Norf.).2° Creake Abbey held the 
larger part of Illston during the Middle Ages,?! and 
it may be presumed that the abbey’s estate, described 
as the manor of ILL STON in 1507, comprised much 
of the land held by Hugh de Grentemesnil in the 
11th century. All the abbey’s property reverted to 
the Crown in 1507, after all the members of the com- 
munity had died in an epidemic, and soon afterwards 
Illston manor was granted through the agency of 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, to her 
new foundation of Christ’s College, Cambridge.?? 
Creake Abbey’s farmer in IIlston, ‘Thomas Ent- 
whistle, continued as farmer to the college. All the 
land belonging to the manor appears to have been 
held from the abbey (and later from the college) by 
tenants in fee, paying quit-rents.23 ‘The college was 
still receiving rents in the 18th century,”4 but sold the 
manor some time after 1738.75 

In 1277 Arnold DuBois died seised of land in 
Illston.?° His heirs were, successively, his sons John 
(d.s.p. 1290) and William (d.s.p. 1313). William’s 
heir was Maud, daughter of his sister Isabel Lovel 
and wife of William, Lord Zouche of Haringworth 
(d. 1352).27 Another William, Lord Zouche of 
Haringworth (d. 1396), heldthe manor of JLLSTON 
in 1388, on the death of the overlord Henry, Lord 
Ferrers of Groby. In 1457, on the death of Edward 
de Grey, Lord Ferrers of Groby, the manor was 
held by William, Lord Zouche of Haringworth 
(d. 1462).28 A substantial estate, apparently to be 
identified with this manor, was conveyed in 1526 by 
Thomas and Elizabeth Borough to John Jenner and 
Alexander Villiers, with contingent remainder to 


16 L.R.O. Illston Tithe Award (1848). 

17 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 55, 118; Harrod, Dir. 
Leics. (1870); B.M. Maps 1372. 8 (3 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 108; memorial tablet in 
Illston church (1935). 

8) WICH, ILGIS, iy ZXeks) 314, 324. 

20 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ili. 19-20. 

21 Nichols, Leics. ii. BiSihe 

22 J. Peile, ‘Christ’s Coll. 37; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 24. 

23 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 24-26, 29. 

24 Christ’s College Muniments. 

25 Ex inf. the Bursar, Christ’s College. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551. 

27 Complete Peerage, ll. 202; Vill. 217. 

28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551; for the pedigrees of the two 
families see "Complete Peerage, v. 340 sqq., and Complete 
Peerage (Orig. edn.), viii. 223 sqq. The Ferrers overlord- 
ship may have derived from the honor of Leicester and of 
Winchester, although IlIston is not mentioned as part of 
the share of Margery de Ferrers in the partition of the 


Thomas and Elizabeth. At that time George and 
Mary Kingston were tenants of the estate for the life 
of Mary.?° The estate evidently reverted to Thomas 
and Elizabeth, for in 1574 Richard Borough died 
seised of the manor of IIlston which he had in- 
herited from Thomas and Elizabeth, as in right of 
Elizabeth. Richard was succeeded by his son John or 
St. John Borough3° who in 1588 sold the manor to 
Francis Needham.3! The manor then passed from 
father to son, Francis being succeeded in 1614 or 
1615 by hisson Edward (d. 1617),3* his grandson John 
(d. 1669), and his great-grandson Edward (d. 1691).33 
This last Edward was succeeded by his youngest son 
Edward, his two elder sons having predeceased him. 
The younger Edward, who secured a private Act 
enabling him to sell part of his estate in order to pay 
his debts,3+ died in 1728 and was succeeded, appar- 
ently, by his unmarried daughter or daughters: a 
Miss Needham died in 1758*5 in possession of the 
manor, which thereupon passed to a member of the 
Dimock family.36 Mary Needham, sister of the 
younger Edward, had married Charles Dimock 
before 1678.37 Between 1758 and 1790 the Dimock 
family sold the manor to Mary Heard of Billesdon,3® 
from whom it was inherited by Lt.-Col. John King. 
King died in 1869 and the lordship of the manor 
descended to his three daughters, who jointly held 
the manor in 1890.39 


LESSER ESTATES. A number of smaller estates 
existed in IIlston in the Middle Ages. In 1086 there 
were 2 bovates belonging to the king’s soke of Great 
Bowden.4° At the same date Robert de Buci held 
half a carucate*! which descended with his other 
property to the Basset family.42 In the mid-13th 
century Ivo le Chamberlain held land in IIlston of 
Ralph le Chamberlain, who in turn held of Ralph 
Basset of Weldon, and Ralph le Chamberlain held 
other land there of Ralph Basset of Drayton, who in 
turn held of Ralph Basset of Weldon. Ralph Basset 
of Drayton died in 1341 holding land in IIlston in 
chief, with Ralph Chamberlain as under-tenant.4 

In 1220 the abbey of Croxton Kerrial granted 6 
virgates in Illston to Henry de Segrave and his wife 
Iseult, to be held of the abbot, in exchange for land 
in Eaton.45 The grant was confirmed in 1281.4° In 
1279 the estate in Illston was held of the abbot by 
the heirs of Christine de Malure, daughter of Henry 
and Iseult.47 

William de Beauchamp held, c. 1240, } knight’s 
fee in Illston, which was held of him by the heir of 
John de Newton.48 In 1315 Guy de Beauchamp, Earl 


Winchester Fee: Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 323-5. 
29 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 26. 
30 Tbid. 27. 
31 Tbid. 28. 
32 Tbid. 28-29. 
33 Nichols, Leics. ii. 14; Hill, Gartree, i. 254. 
34 7 Geo. I, c. 33 (priv. act). 
35 Nichols, ‘Leics. ihe, BSS 
36 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 324. 
37 7 Geo. I, c. 33 (priv. act). 
38 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 324. 
39 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 210. 
40 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 
41 Tbid. 324. 
43 Bk. of Fees, 949. 
44 Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, p. 330. 
45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551 and App. xi, p. 89. 
46 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 20. 
47 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237. 
48 Bk. of Fees, 953. 


42 Tbid. 343. 
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of Warwick, held 2 carucates there, held of him by 
Hugh of Dalby, and } knight’s fee, held of him by 
William, son of John le Lord.49 

In 1535 Leicester Abbey held land in IIlston to 
the annual value of 5s.5° ‘This estate was granted to 
Thomas and George Tresham in 1551.5! 

In 1755 Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, of Noseley, bought 
an estate in II|ston,52 where, it seems, he already held 
land allotted in lieu of tithe.53 In 1788 he was one 
of the two principal landowners there,5+ and in 1928 
his descendant, Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, owned 
the largest estate in IIlston.55 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Hugh de Grente- 
mesnil’s holding, 8? carucates, was reckoned to be 
sufficient for 6 ploughs; no demesne was recorded, 
and Hugh’s tenants (13 socmen, 1 villein, and 2 
bordars) had 4 ploughs. The holding, which included 
20 a. of meadow, was said to have been worth 2os. 
in 1066 and 30s. in 1086.5 Robert de Buci’s holding, 
half a carucate, supported one plough with a socman 
and 2 bordars, and included 2 a. of meadow. It was 
said to have been worth 2s. in 1066 and 5s. in 1086.57 

The proportion of free tenants to villeins and 
cottagers remained high: in 1381 there were 18 free 
tenants, 9 tenants at will, and 5 cottagers.5§ There is 
no evidence of any medieval demesne farming. Up 
to the 16th century a traditional open-field hus- 
bandry was practised: in 1507 on Creake Abbey’s 
estate there were 20 virgates of arable and only 20 a. 
of meadow and pasture.®° A certain amount of land 
was converted to pasture during the 16th century; 
deeds of the late 16th and early 17th centuries in 
which the figures given are clearly not arbitrary 
show that there was at least half as much pasture as 
arable in a normal holding.°° Some inclosure took 
place c. 1614,°! and by 1663 much of the Needhams’ 
land had been inclosed.® It is not clear whether any 
open-field land survived, but further inclosure took 
place in 1788.3 In 1801 there were 1743 a. of arable 
land in the parish, and this amount rose only a little 
in the 19th century.°5 The conversion from arable to 
pasture was apparently accompanied by a reduction 
in the number of separate farms, and by 1848 there 
were only 8 farmers and graziers at Illston.°° In 
1928 there were 11 residents described as farmer or 
grazier, of whom 3 farmed over 150 a.°7 

A windmill was included in the estate granted to 
Sir Henry de Segrave c. 1220. Perhaps the same mill 
was the subject of a settlement in 1250.68 A windmill 
was again mentioned in 1588.69 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. No parish records 
earlier than the 19th century have survived. There 


49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551. 

5° Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 14. 

51 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 201. 52 L.R.O. DE.303/81. 

53 For this allotment see below. 

54 Nichols, Leics. ii. 552. 

58 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 116. Sir A. G. Hazlerigg is 
described in 1846 as lord of the manor of Illston: White, 
Dir. Leics. (1846), 492; but this was apparently regarded 
as a mistake, and was corrected in a later edn.: White, 
Dir. Leics. (1863), 552. If the Hazleriggs had any right to 
the title it presumably derived from their ownership of 
land formerly pertaining to the Christ’s College manor. 


56 V.C.H. Leics. i. 314. 57 Tbid. 324. 
58 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 22-23. 
59 Tbid. 24. 60 Tbid. 28. 


6t C 78/69 no. 13; and see V.C.H. Leics. ii. 259. 
62 7 Geo. I, c. 33 (priv. act). 
63 Nichols, Leics. ii. 552; the ‘Mr. Heard of Billesdon’ 
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was apparently no workhouse, and in 1802-3 30 adults 
and 34 children received regular out-door relief.7° 
In the surviving vestry minute book there are 
accounts of the fortnightly meetings of the select 
vestry which consisted of 5 or 6 members between 
1822 and 1826.7! The select vestry appears to have 
been established under the Sturges Bourne Act of 
1819: the select vestry administered the poor law, 
and the open vestry, at its annual meetings, levied 
a rate, elected churchwardens, and examined the 
accounts. In 1836 Illston was included in the Billes- 
don Union.72 


CHURCH. In 1220 Illston chapel belonged half to 
Noseley and half to Carlton Curlieu. In alternate 
years each of the parish churches served the chapel, 
on three days a week.73 It is likely that this arrange- 
ment persisted throughout the Middle Ages. In the 
16th century the rectors of the two parish churches 
shared the tithes equally. On inclosure c. 1614 it was 
arranged that Sir Thomas Hazlerigg, as lay rector of 
Noseley, should be allotted 4, of all freehold land in 
Illston in place of tithes, and that the Rector of Carl- 
ton Curlieu should receive 20s. a year from each 
yardland. In 1667 a dispute about tithe was ended by 
the decision that the land allotted to Hazlerigg for 
tithes owed the modus to the Rector of Carlton 
Curlieu, but the problem of how the chapelry was to 
be served was shelved.” The chapel was still being 
served from the two parish churches jointly at the 
beginning of the 18th century, but by 1763 it had 
become the responsibility of Carlton Curlieu alone.75 
The rectors of Carlton Curlieu (since 1940, of Carl- 
ton Curlieu and Shangton) have since then served 
the cure, and no evidence has been found that 
Illston was ever served by a curate of its own. The 
tithes of Illston were commuted in 1848 for £100 
payable to the Rector of Carlton Curlieu and £101 
payable to Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg and other 
landowners as impropriators.7° 
In 1549 land with which an obit in Ilston church 

had been endowed was granted to Edward Pease and 
William Winlove.77 In 1593 a disputed tenement in 
Iilston was alleged to have been given for an obit in 
the church.78 

The chapel of ST. MICHAEL AND ALL 
ANGELS stands to the west of the village street and 
consists of chancel, clerestoried nave, south aisle, 
south porch, and west tower. The oldest surviving 
features are of the late 13th century but the font may 
have belonged to an earlier building. The font has a 
round bowl with traces of incised interlacing circles 
and a triangular stem with angle shafts terminating 
in carved masks. The tower is of three stages, the 
named in this context is presumably intended for Miss 
Heard: see p. 163, n. 6 

64 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 148. 

65 L.R.O. Ilston Tithe Award; cf. Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1928), 116, where the amount given is 250 a. 

66 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 492. 

67 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 116-17. 

68 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551. 

69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 28. 

7° Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

71 [llston par. recs. Vestry Min. Bk. 1822-1928. 

72 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

73 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 263. 

74 C 78/669 no. 13. 

75 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 253, 310; 
Ecton, Thesaurus (1763), 240; cf. Clerical Guide (1820). 

7° L.R.O. Illston Tithe Award. 

77 Cal. Pat.1549-51,78. 78 38th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 324. 
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belfry stage having paired lancets of the late 13th 
century. The chancel is of the same date or a little 
later. The windows have Geometrical tracery mostly 
renewed, and attached shafts to the internal jambs. 
The moulded arches of the piscina and sedilia are 
supported on similar shafts. The chancel arch and 
the south arcade of three bays are probably of the 
14th century, but the outer walls of the south aisle 
appear to have been rebuilt a century later when 
Perpendicular windows were inserted. The south 
porch was originally of the same date. In the late 
15th or early 16th century the nave walls were raised 
and a clerestory added. ‘The line of the earlier roof is 
visible above the tower arch. At the same time two 
tall transomed windows were inserted in the lower 
part of the north wall. ‘The head of one of these con- 
tains a device in contemporary stained glass and in 
the 18th century the remains of a similar device 
existed in the other window.79 In the thickness of 
the wall to the east of the windows is a rood-loft 
stair having square-headed openings at both levels. 

The earliest report on the condition of the fabric 
is of 1776. In this year whitewashing, cleaning, a 
new north door, and a new gate to the porch were 
needed.8° A churchwarden’s inscription of 1777, 
formerly visible inside the west end of the church, *! 
probably signified the execution of the necessary 
repairs. A report of 1795 gives an impression of 
general shabbiness: stonework was decayed and the 
west end of the tower needed underpinning.®? The 
re-facing of the lower part of the tower and the in- 
sertion of a west doorway*3 may have followed this 
report. he church was re-pewed c. 1800 and by 
1832 the condition of the fabric was held to be good. *4 
The building was restored by Goddards of Leicester 
in 1866-7 when the whole church was re-roofed, a 
castellated parapet was added to the tower, and the 
south porch appears to have been rebuilt.85 In 1902 
further alterations were made, including the instal- 
lation of an organ in memory of E. F. Baillie and the 
renewal of several windows.®© The opening of the 
north chancel window, which had been blocked,87 is 
probably of this date. 

The church contains large painted boards, now in 
the aisle, bearing the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, and a list of local charities. 
The royal arms are of 1777. The pulpit and seating 
apparently date from the restoration of 1866-7. Inthe 
churchyard are the base and part of the shaft of a 
medieval stone cross. 

At the end of the 18th century the church con- 
tained numerous memorials to members of the 
Needham family, dating from between 1617 and 
1758,88 many of which have now disappeared. In 
particular there was a handsome wall tablet to 
Elizabeth (d. 1639), wife of John Needham, bearing 


79 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate xcv. 

80 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

81 Nichols, Leics. ii. 552. 

82 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22. 

83 The doorway is not shown in Nichols, Leics. ii, plate 
xcv (1794). 

84 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/6. 

85 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 115; Hill, Gartree, i. 252; 
Pevsner, Leics. 125. 

86 T.L.A.S. ix. 7; tablet near organ. 

87 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate xcv. 

88 Tbid. pp. 552-3. 

89 The makers’ names are given in Pevsner, Leics. 


9° Terrier at Carlton Curlieu Rectory. 


the figures of herself, her husband, and their 6 
children. There was also an early alabaster floor slab 
in the nave, much worn. Memorials still in the 
church include slabs to John and Elizabeth Needham 
(d. 1689 and 1639 respectively), to John Needham 
(d. 1689), and to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Needham (d. 1758). There are mural tablets in 
memory of Mary, wife of Edward Needham (d. 1732), 
and of Henrietta Sophia Butler of Ashlands (d. 1935). 
Stained glass in the east window by Clayton & Bell 
is in memory of Mary, wife of John King of Stretton 
Hall, and that in the south chancel windows by 
Kempe®? (1901) in memory of E. F. Baillie. 

There are six bells: (i) and (ii) c. 1600; (ii) 1641; 
(iv), (v), and (vi) 1946, as a thanksgiving for victory 
in the Second World War. In 1932 the first three 
were re-hung and no. (ii) was recast.°° The plate con- 
sists of a cup and paten of 1758 and a dish and flagon 
of 1759, all given by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg in 1759 
and still in 1958 kept in their original oak box.9! The 
registers date from 1653 with a gap in the entries of 
marriages from 1751 to 1756. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOL. Thomas Sampson, an Oxford graduate, 
made his subscription as a schoolmaster at Illston in 
1628 and 1629.% 

Illston school was erected in 1848 to accommo- 
date children from both Carlton Curlieu and IIlston. 
It received its first parliamentary grant in 1874 when 
the average number of children attending was 37.% 
By 1878 average attendance had risen to 84,% but by 
1910 had fallen to 20, and in 1911, to fill the places at 
Illston, the county council prevented children from 
attending the overcrowded school at Burton Overy.9% 
In 1933 the average attendance was 32, but the num- 
ber gradually decreased until, when the school was 
closed in 1947, there were only 3 pupils.°® From 1937 
the senior children had been going to school at 
Church Langton.97 The former school is a white- 
washed building with pointed windows, carrying the 
date 1848 on its gabled porch. It has now (1958) been 
converted into a cottage. 


CHARITIES. In 1800 Mary Heard, by will proved 
1803, left £600 for the poor of the parishes of New- 
town Linford, Anstey, and Illston. ‘The money was 
invested and the interest distributed in equal shares 
between the three parishes.°8 In 1934 Illston’s share 
of this gift was represented by £347 stock yielding 
£8 13s. 8d.99 At an unknown date before 1818 
Catherine Palmer left £100 for the poor of Illston.! 
In 1934 this gift was represented by £133 6s. 8d. 
stock yielding £3 6s. 8d.? 


9t Tbid.; Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 203-4. 

92 Leic. "City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/1. 

93 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1874-5 [C. 1265-I], 
p. 361, H.C. (1875), xxiv. 

94 Ibid. 1876-7 [C. 1780-I], p. 817, H.C. (1877), xxix; 
1878-9 [C. 2342-I], p. 939, HC. (1878-9), xxiii. 

95 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910, 9 Aug. 1911. 

96 Ibid. 24 Jan., 18 Apr. 1947; Leics. Educ. Cttee. 
Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933; the admission 
register for 1912-46 was deposited in L.R.O. 

97 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 Nov. 1937. 

98 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 241. 

99 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 

1 23rd Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 462, p. 385 (1830), xii (2). 

2 Char. Com. files, G. 192. 
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KIBWORTH ancient parish consisted of three town- 
ships, Kibworth Beauchamp, Kibworth Harcourt, 
and Smeeton Westerby. So far as can be discovered, 
each parish has always formed a separate unit for 
civil purposes. Ecclesiastically, all three townships 
were included in Kibworth Beauchamp parish, 
though Kibworth Harcourt possessed its own chapel 
from the 13th to the early 16th centuries. Smeeton 
Westerby became a separate ecclesiastical parish in 
1852. 

In this account the history of each township has 
been treated separately. The mother church of Kib- 
worth, and the charities that concern the whole 
ancient parish, have been dealt with under Kibworth 
Beauchamp. So far as is known, the boundaries of 
the townships have never undergone any change. 

Surviving population statistics suggest that the 
ancient parish of Kibworth may have been one of the 
most populous in the hundred of Gartree since the 
11th century. Domesday lists 72 inhabitants: 28 in 
Kibworth Beauchamp, 28 in Kibworth Harcourt, 


and 16 in Smeeton Westerby. The respective num- 
bers of taxpayers for each of these three places in 
1377 were 134, 122, and 122. There were 444 com- 
municants in 1603. The number of households in 
1563 was 82, and in 1670 197 (66 in Kibworth 
Beauchamp, 63 in Kibworth Harcourt, and 69 in 
Smeeton Westerby). There were 551 communicants 
in 1676,! and about 150 families in the early 18th 
century.” During the 19th century the population in 
all three places rose steadily, from a total for the 
ancient parish of 1,232 in 1801 to 1,975 in 1871. The 
population of Smeeton Westerby reached a peak 
figure of 567 in 1841, which it has not attained since; 
the population in 1951 was 321. That of Kibworth 
Harcourt rose slowly to its highest total, 578, in 1951. 
In Kibworth Beauchamp there was a much more 
rapid increase, which was most marked in the years 
1851-81 and, after a sudden decrease, 1891-1921. 
In 1951 Kibworth Beauchamp held nearly two- 
thirds of the combined population of the three civil 
parishes. 


KIBWORTH BEAUCHAMP 


The township of Kibworth Beauchamp is in shape 
long and narrow, running approximately north-west 
to south-east. The western boundary, separating 
Kibworth from Wistow and Fleckney parishes, fol- 
lows a small brook and, for a short distance, the 
Grand Union Canal. The long south-west boundary 
runs at its western end along the south side of the 
ridge which largely fills the western part of the town- 
ship, then curves round to the north of Smeeton 
Westerby village, and runs to the south-west along 
a small brook. The north-eastern boundary runs 
for most of its length near the main Harborough— 
Leicester road, and for about 400 yds. immediately 
south of Kibworth Harcourt village follows the line 
of the road itself. 

The western end of the township is mostly occu- 
pied by a ridge, rising to about 480 ft. above sea 
level. To the south-east the ground falls away gradu- 
ally, to about 250 ft. on the south-east boundary. 
The surface soil is mostly boulder clay. The area of 
the township is 1,312a.4 The Midland Railway 
opened a line running through the middle of the 
parish in 1857, with a station at Kibworth Beau- 
champ; it forms part of the main line from Leicester 
to London.‘ 

Kibworth Beauchamp village, sometimes known 
as Lower Kibworth, lies at the centre of the town- 
ship, its main axis running east and west. The parish 
church stands to the north of it, near the main 
Leicester-Harborough road and the boundary with 
Kibworth Harcourt. The focal point of the village 
is a triangular open space, known as the Square, 
formerly Cross Bank.® It is now occupied by a small 


V.C.H. Leics. iti. 157, 163, 166, 168, 170. 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 290. 
V.C.H. Leics. iii. 190, 199. 

4 Census, 1951. 

V.C.H. Leics. iii. 120. 

F. P. Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 80. 

See p. 177. 
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traffic roundabout. From this point High Street, 
which contains most of the village shops, runs 
westwards and later becomes Fleckney Road. To the 
south of High Street a road branches off to Smeeton 
Westerby. To the north School Road is a cul-de-sac, 
ending at the grammar school’ and being continued 
northwards as a footpath to Kibworth Harcourt. To 
the east of the Square the continuation of High 
Street dates from the inclosure® and is known as 
New Road. It passes under the railway beyond the 
gasworks and joins the main road in Kibworth 
Harcourt parish. Station Road leads northwards from 
the Square and passes across the small valley in 
which the railway lies by means of a bridge and an 
embankment. As Church Road it continues uphill, 
past the Rectory? and the church, to join the main 
road on the Kibworth Harcourt boundary. 

The buildings in Kibworth Beauchamp are almost 
entirely of red brick and many of them date from the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries after the construc- 
tion of the railway and when the village became a 
small centre of the mechanized hosiery industry. 
Doubtless a large number of the older buildings, 
including mud cottages,!° disappeared at this time. 
The oldest surviving house is probably the Manor 
House which lies on the south side of High Street. 
It dates from the 16th century when it was probably 
occupied by the steward or bailiff of the manor." Itis 
H-shaped in plan, the lower part of the walls being 
of ironstone and the upper story timber-framed. 
The hall, with a room above it, occupies the central 
block. The hall is lit by a stone-mullioned window 
in the front wall, and has a stone chimney at its 


8 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 101. 

9 See p. 173. 

10 Several mud cottages are recorded c. 1865: see Wood- 
ford, Hist. of Kibworth; one was demolished in High 
Street c. 1950: ex inf. Mr. W. A. Bolton builder of 
Kibworth. 

11 See p. 170. 
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west end. Behind the chimney is the former cross- 
passage, its front entrance now blocked. ‘The service 
wing, which lies beyond the passage, has an early 
fire-place on its back wall which was originally sur- 
mounted by a large flue of timber and plaster con- 
struction. ‘This was cleared away in 1911!* and the 
space which it occupied on the first floor has been 
converted into a bathroom. The remains of the flue 
are visible in the roof. The parlour is in the east 
wing, which was altered, probably in the 18th cen- 
tury, to accommodate an entrance hall and staircase. 
The roof contains original trusses with curved prin- 
cipals. The stables with their small clock tower 
were built early in the 2oth century, replacing older 
outbuildings. 

Stuart House, set back behind the east side of 
Station Road, contains a carved beam of 1627 and a 
stone chimney of the same date. The house itself 
was rebuilt in brick in the 18th century. In High 
Street and School Road there are several cottages 
of the late 17th or early 18th centuries, mostly built 
of brick but retaining traces of timber and mud con- 
struction. Nos. 1 and 3 Fleckney Road once formed 
a farm-house of this period. The building is largely 
of brick but its back wall contains timber-framing of 
a late type. The steeply-pitched gable-ends have 
brick parapets and the roof was formerly thatched. 
No. 41 High Street retains its thatched roof and has 
the same characteristic steep gables. No. 33 High 
Street is a large L-shaped brick house, built in the 
early 18th century but with a later stucco front and 
altered windows. It was formerly known as Beau- 
champ House and was a boarding school c. 1865.1 
Later in the 19th century it was occupied by W. W. 
Underwood who was largely responsible for found- 
ing the Baptist chapel.+ On the south side of High 
Street there are several substantial 18th-century 
brick houses whose frontages form a dignified group 
facing the Square. No. 14 is a tall two-story building 
with a moulded brick cornice, keystones to the win- 
dows, and a pedimented door-case. Willoughby 
House (no. 22) is of the later 18th century; its door- 
way has an open pediment and a lead fanlight. The 
two-story range which adjoins it probably dates 
from the time when much of this property was occu- 
pied by John Loveday, a large-scale building con- 
tractor.!5 No. 4, at the east end of High Street, has 
a well-designed front of the late 18th century, its 
features including a central ‘Gothic’ window to the 
first floor. 

Many of the brick cottages in the village date from 
the early and mid-19th century. Nos. 1-11 Smeeton 
Road, a row of low two-story dwellings of this 
period, have unusually large first-floor windows and 
may have been designed to accommodate knitting 
frames in the upper rooms. In Weir Road, a cul-de- 
sac leading south at the east end of High Street, a 
mid-1gth-century frame-shop, which had proved 
unsuccessful, was subsequently converted into tene- 
ments.!© These (nos. 28, 30, 32, and 34) are still 
known as the ‘Factory Houses’. A good mid-19th- 
century brick building is the former National 


12 Ex inf. Mrs. Goodey, whose family has occupied the 
house since the 18th century. 

13 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 573; Woodford, Hist. of 
Kibworth, 82. 

14 Ex inf. Mr. W. A. Bolton. 

1s Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 91. 

16 Tbid. 98-99; ex inf. Mr. W. A. Bolton. 


school on the north-west side of the Square. The 
single-story front range, which is surmounted by 
a bell cupola, has a central gable and six tall 
windows with diagonal glazing-bars. Above the 
entrance are tablets commemorating the foundation 
of the school in 1812 and its rebuilding in 1842. The 
railway station, incorporating the stationmaster’s 
house, is a good example of a comparatively un- 
altered village station of its period (1857). It is of 
yellow brick with red- and blue-brick dressings. It is 
entered by a small gabled porch and the paired 
round-headed windows have ornamental glazing- 
bars. North of the railway is a row of late-19th- 
century middle-class houses, built in pairs, known as 
Beauchamp Villas. 

The expansion of Kibworth Beauchamp in the 
late 19th and early 2oth centuries is particularly 
noticeable in Station Road, in Paget Street (formerly 
Pudding Bag Lane),!7 and in Fleckney Road. At the 
west end of Fleckney Road almost a new small town 
sprang up after the establishment of Johnson & 
Barnes’s hosiery factory there in 1901.'8 Near it, 
the Kibworth Working Men’s Club and Institute 
appears to be of about the same date. Other public 
buildings in Kibworth Beauchamp are the village 
hall, built in Station Road in 186619 and enlarged 
later, and the Oddfellows’ Hall in Paget Street, 
formerly the Liberal Club, built about 1875.2° The 
fire station at the west end of Fleckney Road was 
opened in 1955.7! 

There is a Council housing estate near the gas- 
works in New Road. Opposite the parish church the 
large Hillcrest Avenue estate, containing nearly 
150 Council houses, was laid out after the Second 
World War. A new building to house the Church 
of England school was opened there in 1959. 

Groups of houses to the north of the church and 
for some distance along the south side of the main 
road lie in Kibworth Beauchamp township, although 
they appear to be part of Kibworth Harcourt village. 
They include the Coach and Horses Inn, an 18th- 
or early-1gth-century building with a curved front- 
age at the junction of Church Road and the main 
road. In the main road itself a row of mid-r9th- 
century cottages is known as Navigation or Navvies 
Row and is said to have been built to house workers 
during the construction of the railway.”2 ‘To the west 
of it is the Gables, a large mid-Victorian house in 
its own grounds. The Grange is a square stucco 
house near the main road in the extreme south-east 
corner of the parish. It dates from c. 1845 and for- 
merly had substantial outbuildings and well-planted 
grounds. In 1959 it was in use as a farm and the twin 
lodges at the gates were unoccupied and derelict. 


MANOR. In 1086 11 carucates and 6 bovates in 
Kibworth Beauchamp were held by Robert dispen- 
sator. Under Edward the Confessor 5 carucates and{6 
bovates there had been held by Edwin and Alferd, 
and 6 carucates by Ailmar.?3 In 1130 11 carucates 
were held by Walter de Beauchamp, and one 
carucate by Richard Basset.24 Walter had acquired 


17 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 80. 
19 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 253. 

20 Ex inf. Mr. W. A. Bolton. 

21 Leic. Mercury, 19 Dec. 1955. 

22 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 64. 
23 V.C.H. Leics. i. 326. 

24 Thid. 345; Slade, Leics. Survey, 14, 24. 


18 See p. 171. 
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much land held in 1086 by Robert dispensator, who 
was the uncle of Walter’s wife.25 The single carucate 
held by Richard Basset was described in 1130 as 
being de feodo Matildis Ridel,?® and Richard must 
therefore have acquired it through his marriage with 
Maud, daughter of Geoffrey Ridel. It may be 
deduced from this that Geoffrey had held it before 
his death in 1121.27 

The Basset holding at Kibworth Beauchamp 
cannot be traced further, though a carucate there 
belonging to the Basset Fee is mentioned in a docu- 
ment which may belong to Henry III’s reign,?® but 
Walter de Beauchamp’s descendants long remained 
lords of KIBWORTH BEAUCHAMP manor. In 
1298 William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, died 
possessed of the manor,?° and it continued to be 
held by his descendants3° until all the lands of 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick, were forfeited in 1397 as 
a result of his hostility to Richard II.3t In the same 
year the king granted the manor in tail male to one of 
his knights, Henry Green.32 The Countess of War- 
wick was, however, allowed to hold the manor for 
life, to sustain her in view of the forfeiture of her 
husband’s lands, and new letters patent were issued 
granting the manor jointly to Green and the countess, 
with reversion after the countess’s death to Green 
and his heirs.33 On the overthrow of Richard II in 
1399 the forfeiture of Earl Thomas’s lands was 
annulled, and he was in possession of the manor at 
his death in 1401.34 The manor was then held by his 
widow in dower, but after her death it reverted to his 
son and heir Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick.35 In 1425 the earl conveyed the manor to 
feoffees, who were in possession when he died in 
1439.3 There was some litigation between Earl 
Richard’s heirs and John Huggeford, or Higford, 
son and heir of the last surviving feoffee.37 Hugge- 
ford was still in possession of the manor when he 
died in 1485.38 Not long after this the manor must 
have been secured by Earl Richard’s heirs, for in 
1492 Edward Grey, Viscount Lisle, died seised of it 
in right of his wife Elizabeth, who was the grand- 
daughter of Margaret, Countess of Shrewsbury, one 
of Earl Richard’s daughters, and eventually one of 
his co-heirs.39 Edward Grey was succeeded by his 
son John, Viscount Lisle, and after John’s death in 
1504 the property descended to his posthumous 
daughter Elizabeth Grey, Baroness Lisle in her own 
right.*° The baroness died without issue in 1519, and 


25 V.C.H. Leics. i. 343, 345; Slade, Leics. Survey, 90; 
J. H. Round, Feudal Eng. 214. 

26 Slade, Leics. Survey, 27. 

27 Tbid. 92. 

28 Bk. of Fees, 635. 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. ili, p. 376. 

30 Tbid. v, p. 400; xii, p. 310; Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 264. 

31 Rot. Parl. iti. 374, 379-80. 

32 Cal. Pat. 1396-9, 226. 

33 bid. 322. 

34 Rot. Parl. iii. 425-6; Nichols, Leics. ii. 635. 

35 Feud. Aids, iii. 105, 123. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 252. 

37 C 1/58/156; /66/376. 

38 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 444. 

39 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 252-3; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. 
VII, i, p. 337; Complete Peerage, viii. 55-59. 

4° Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 572; L. & P. Hen. 
VIII, i (2), p. 1116. 

41 Complete Peerage, viii. 62-63. 

42 Ibid. 63-64. 

43 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xii (2), pp. 424, 524, 578; xiii (1), 
Pp. 23, 86, 158, 191, 226. 
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her heirs were her two aunts.#! Kibworth Beauchamp 
seems to have descended to one of these, another 
Elizabeth, also Baroness Lisle, the wife first of Ed- 
mund Dudley, and secondly of Arthur Plantagenet, 
who was created Viscount Lisle in 1523.42 After 
Elizabeth’s death, about 1530, Kibworth was the 
subject of long negotiations between her son by her 
first marriage, John Dudley, and Arthur Planta- 
genet.#3 The latter was in possession for some years 
before his death in 1542,4+ but after that the manor 
came to Dudley.45 In 1553 the manor was forfeited 
through the attainder and execution of Dudley, who 
had been created Duke of Northumberland.4¢ In 
1554 it was granted to his widow for life,47 but 
in 1555 She died and the manor reverted to the queen, 
who shortly afterwards leased out much of the land 
in Kibworth Beauchamp.*§ 

In 1559 Elizabeth I granted the manor in tail male 
to Ambrose Dudley, later Earl of Warwick, with 
remainder in tail male to his brother Robert.49 Am- 
brose died without children in 1589, and as his 
brother was already dead without legitimate issue 
the manor escheated to the queen.5° In 1610 it was 
granted to Sir Augustine Nicholls, Anthony Shug- 
borough, and John Smith.*! The descent after that 
time is not clear. ‘(he manor was acquired by John 
Berridge, before 1632, and seems to have been held 
by his relatives until 1660.5 ‘The manor was bought 
by Sir Thomas Halford, Bt., from Richard Davenport 
and his wife in 1687.53 ‘The Halfords retained the 
manor until the death without issue of Sir Charles 
Halford in 1780, when it passed to his relict Sarah, 
later the wife of Basil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh.*+ 
On the Countess Sarah’s death in 1814 the manor 
passed under Sir Charles’s will to his cousin, Sir 
Henry Halford, Bt.55 It remained in the hands of his 
descendants until the death in 1897 of a later Sir 
Henry Halford, who devised it to the Hon. T. F. 
Fremantle, later Lord Cottesloe.5® Lord Cottesloe 
was still lord in 1936.57 

From the 13th century onwards the manor was 
frequently said to be held from the king in grand 
serjeanty by the performance of the office of king’s 
pantler.5* The first record of the manor’s being held 
by such service seems to date from 1298,5° but there 
is no evidence to show how the office of pantler came 
to be linked with Kibworth Beauchamp. In 1559 the 
manor was granted to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, to hold by service as the royal pantler,®° 


44 Tbid. xiii (2), pp. 229, 256, 460; xvi, pp. 564-5. 

45 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 32, 100, 179-80; W. Dugdale, 
Warws. (1656), 364-5. 

4© Complete Peerage, ix. 725-6. 

47 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 129. 

48 Ibid. 1555-7, 32, 100, 179-80, 335-36; Complete 
Peerage, xi. 726. 

49 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 86. 

50 C 66/1365 m. 32. 

51 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, 618. 

52 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 166. 

53 C.P. 25(2)/783/3 Jas. II Mich. /20. 

54 Leic. City Mun. Room, 109/30/3; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
636, 871. 

55 Leic. City Mun. Room, 109/30/8; W. G. D. Fletcher, 
Leics. Pedigrees and Royal Descents, 136. 

56 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.43/124; Kelly’s Dir. 
Leics. (1900), 104. 

57 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 118. 

58 On the office, see J. H. Round, “The King’s Pantler’, 
Arch. Jnl. |x. 268-83. 

59 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 376. 

6° Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 86. 
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but on Dudley’s death in 1589 the manor reverted 
to the Crown, and in 1610 it was granted away by 
James I in fee simple.®' After that the connexion 
between the manor and pantler-ship ceased, and 
claims by later lords of the manor to be allowed to 
perform the office were disallowed. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Robert dis- 
pensator held 11 carucates and 6 bovates at Kibworth 
Beauchamp. In demesne Robert had 3 servz, and as 
tenants he had 17 villeins and 8 bordars, but there 
were no socmen. There were 24a. of meadow. 
From at least the 13th century onwards, and prob- 
ably from before the Domesday Survey, Kibworth 
Beauchamp manor was held in demesne by the 
tenants-in-chief. The position shown in Domesday, 
with a substantial body of villeins and bordars, sug- 
gests that there was then an extensive manorial 
demesne. 

In 1279, when detailed information about the 
manor is first available, its lord, the Earl of Warwick, 
had 16 virgates in demesne, and 16 held in villeinage. 
There were two free holdings, each of 4 virgates. 
As there were said to be 40 virgates in all at Kib- 
worth Beauchamp it seems that there were no other 
holdings.®3 In 1315 the earl had 134 virgates in 
demesne, each virgate containing 15 a.; there were 24 
villeins, each holding a virgate, and 18 other tenants 
described as nativi, each holding half a virgate. ‘The 
villeins and mativz thus held in all 33 virgates, or 
more than twice as many as had been held in villein- 
age in 1279. In addition there were in 1315 3 
cottars, whose holdings were not described but were 
probably small, and 4 free tenants, holding a total of 
74 virgates. The villeins each paid 14s. rent yearly, 
the nativi 7s., and the cottars 1s. 8d. No labour ser- 
vices are mentioned. The free tenants all paid rents; 
one of them in addition held his land by the service 
of making the summonses, attachments, and other 
executions throughout Leicestershire of the earl’s 
court at Kibworth. The capital messuage of the 
manor was said to have fallen into ruin, to have been 
rebuilt as a cottage, and to have been let to farm. 
There was a common oven, worth 5 marks yearly, 
and the total value of the earl’s property at Kibworth 
was estimated to be £53 7s. 6d. a year.°+ Arable land 
in 1315 amounted to 53 virgates, suggesting that 
there had been a considerable extension of cultiva- 
tion since 1279.°5 Earlier in 1315, before the extent 
from which the above details are taken was made, 
the earl had leased out the manor for 10 years.®° The 
1381 poll tax returns for Kibworth Beauchamp list 
32 tenants at will, one free tenant, 5 cottagers, and 8 
persons described as labourers or servants.°7 It may 
be deduced that by 1381 both the demesne and the 
land which had previously been held by customary 
tenants was being rented by tenants at will. 


61 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, 618. 

62 V.C.H. Leics. i. 326. The holding is described in two 
entries, each of which mentions 12 a. of meadow. It is not 
clear if this means that there was a total of 24 a. or if the 
entries duplicate each other in regard to meadow. 

63 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

64 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 246. 

65 Tbid. 

66 Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 264. 

67 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 248-9. 

68 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 537. 

69 7T.L.A.S. xxv. 64. 

70 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (2), pp. 229, 256. 


In 1223 Walter de Beauchamp was granted the 
right to hold a weekly market at Kibworth on 
Wednesdays. This grant, like others made during 
Henry III’s minority, was to last only until the king 
came of age.°§ It has been suggested® that the 
grant was connected with the development in the 
late 12th or early 13th centuries of the highway 
running from Leicester through Kibworth to Har- 
borough. No further mention of the market has been 
found. 

John Dudley, Lord Lisle and later Duke of 
Northumberland, while lord of the manor, had a 
bailiff at Kibworth to collect rents and see to prop- 
erty repairs.7° In 1554-57! there were 18 tenants at 
will, holding 372 virgates amongst them. There were 
also 6 free tenants, who each paid a small chief rent 
to the lord. At Smeeton Westerby the lands attached 
to the manor comprised 14 virgates, held by 7 tenants 
at will and one leaseholder. The lord still had a com- 
mon oven, now valued at 3s. 4d. a year. After Dud- 
ley’s attainder a royal collector was appointed to deal 
with his property at Kibworth and Burton Lazars.7? 
In 1555 the Crown leased out some of the property 
formerly held by Dudley on 21-year leases. In all 
113 virgates were leased, besides several messuages 
and a number of small crofts.73 

Nothing is known of the state of the manor while 
it was in the hands of Ambrose Dudley, but in 1591, 
when the Crown leased the manor to John Cary, 
there were 38 virgates belonging to the manor in Kib- 
worth Beauchamp, 15 virgates in Smeeton Westerby, 
and one-quarter virgate in Kibworth Harcourt.74 
Subsequently much of the land attached to the 
manor was alienated, and in 1687 that which re- 
mained was said to consist of less than 150 a., most 
of it furze and heath.75 

From at least the early 17th century onwards each 
of the township’s open fields contained some leys, 
apparently usually concentrated in one or two fur- 
longs in each field; two cases have, however, been 
noted in which a single furlong is stated to have con- 
tained both ley and arable.7° During the 17th century 
the proportion of ley to arable seems to have been 
fairly constant, about one-quarter of each field being 
ley.77 The practice of laying part of the open fields 
down to grass lasted certainly until the early 18th 
century, and probably until the township was in- 
closed, despite a statement in 1797 that before the 
inclosure the open fields of Kibworth were used 
solely for growing grain.78 

The whole ancient parish of Kibworth was in- 
closed by Act in 1779.79 There was some opposition 
to the inclosure, as the owners of 8? yardlands de- 
clared themselves against the bill, though they did 
not appear before the Commons ¢éommittee which 
considered it, and the owners of 44 yardlands were 
neutral. The whole parish was estimated to contain 


71 L. R. 2/182 ff. 284-6. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 278; 1557-8, 266. 

73 Ibid. 1554-5, 335-363 1555-7, 32, 100, 179. 
C 66/1365 m. 32. 

75 C.P. 25(2)/783/3 Jas. II Mich. /20. 

76 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/351, 353. 

77 Based on a series of terriers, dated 1617-1700: Leic. 
City Mun. Room, 46/28/85, 954, 97A, 98, 112; 1 D.41/ 
2,/350-4. 

78 FE, M. Eden, State of the Poor (ed. A. G. L. Rogers), 
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148 yardlands.8° Under the award*! 27 proprietors 
were allotted land at Kibworth Beauchamp. ‘The 
rector was allotted 231 a. in respect of glebe and in 
commutation of tithe.8? Four other owners were each 
awarded more than 100 a., one of them receiving 
190 a. Five owners were allotted between 50 a. and 
100 a. and 7 between Io a. and 50 a. Nine received 
between one and Io a. and 2 less than an acre. By 
the time of the inclosure all the land at Kibworth 
Beauchamp was freehold, in contrast to Kibworth 
Harcourt where much was still copyhold. 

After the inclosure most of the township was laid 
down to grass, and about 1797 it was said that nine- 
tenths of the land in the whole ancient parish was 
pasture.83 As a result there was at the end of the 
18th century a serious shortage of work for farm 
labourers, and expenditure on poor relief increased 
greatly. In the year ending at Easter 1776, {72 was 
raised for poor relief in Kibworth Beauchamp town- 
ship, while for the three years ending at Easter 1785 
the annual average was {147.*4 In the year ending at 
Easter 1803 the amount raised was £423.85 The 
shortage of agricultural employment was probably 
a factor in leading many of the inhabitants of the 
village to enter the hosiery industry and the occupa- 
tions connected with it. There were at least 2 frame- 
work-knitters at Kibworth Beauchamp in 1750-70, °° 
but since Sir Frederick Eden in his observations on 
the township as it was about 1797 does not mention 
framework-knitting®? it is likely that the occupation 
was then still unimportant. Eden does, however, 
state that the women and children were engaged in 
spinning worsted thread, the raw material of the 
Leicester hosiery industry.88 By 1830 it was said that 
many of the population were engaged in framework- 
knitting,®9 and about 1860 there were several small 
workshops where hosiery was made on hand-powered 
frames.9° 

By the early 20th century there were two power- 
driven hosiery factories in Kibworth Beauchamp, 
those of Johnson & Barnes in Fleckney Road and of 
R. H. Poynor & Co. in Smeeton Road.9! Johnson & 
Barnes’s factory was built in 1901 and enlarged in 
1922. Subsequently it employed about 400 work- 
people. It was still operating in 1959, although on a 
much reduced scale.9* Poynor’s factory ceased to 
operate in the mid-thirties, when it was acquired by 
J. E. Slater & Co., a firm of display designers and 
manufacturers. The buildings were extended in 
1958 when the firm was employing about 120 people 
in Kibworth Beauchamp and Smeeton Westerby.% 
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In 1862 a small gasworks, largely financed by 
capital subscribed in the parish, was set up at Kib- 
worth Beauchamp.% Since 1945 the accessibility of 
the village by road and railway has made it increas- 
ingly a place of residence for people employed in 
Leicester. 

In 1315 there were a watermill and a windmill at 
Kibworth Beauchamp, both owned by Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, the lord of the manor.%5 In 1554—5 both 
mills still existed, and still formed part of the manor, 
then in the queen’s hands.°° A single mill, probably 
the windmill, is mentioned as forming part of the 
manor in 1591.97 A windmill attached to the manor 
is mentioned in 1687, °° but there is no later reference 
to a mill at Kibworth Beauchamp. 


KIBWORTH 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. For the purposes 
of civil administration each of the three townships in 
Kibworth ancient parish seems always to have 
formed a separate unit. A constable for Kibworth 
Beauchamp township is mentioned in 1670,°° and in 
1690 there were two churchwardens for the town- 
ship.’ In 1814 there was only one warden for Kib- 
worth Beauchamp, and apparently by that date a 
system had been established by which one warden 
was elected by each of the three townships.2 A 
rector’s warden, for the whole ancient parish, is first 
mentioned in 1845.3 In 1958 there were two people’s 
wardens, one each for Kibworth Beauchamp and 
Kibworth Harcourt, and one rector’s warden, Smee- 
ton Westerby having become a separate ecclesiastical 
parish.+ 

Some buildings at Kibworth Beauchamp known 
as parish houses are mentioned in 1827, and again 
in 1836~7.5 The houses were in the care of the town- 
ship’s warden, but their function is uncertain. They 
may have been used to house the poor. In 1802-3 26 
adults and 48 children in Kibworth Beauchamp 
received out-relief, and there is no evidence for the 
existence of a workhouse at that date.7 After 1836 
Kibworth was included in Market Harborough 
Union.® Church rates were last levied in the town- 
ship for the year ending at Easter 1869.9 In the first 
half of the 19th century it was usual for each of the 
three townships to pay one-third of the cost of 
maintaining the church fabric and furniture.!° From 
1825 onwards, and perhaps earlier, it was the prac- 
tice for the three townships to hold joint general 
vestry meetings to discuss business about the church 
fabric and general church expenses." 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 


97 C 66/1365 m. 
23° (C12, PECNESHIE Jas. II Mich. /20. 
99 EF 179/240/279 m. 20. 
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membership of 7 councillors.!2 It was increased to 
8 councillors in 1958.13 


CHURCH. The townships of Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Kibworth Harcourt, and Smeeton Westerby once 
formed a single parish. During the Middle Ages 
there was a chapel at Kibworth Harcourt,!+ but 
whether there was one at Smeeton Westerby is un- 
certain.!5 In 1852 the township of Smeeton Westerby 
became a separate ecclesiastical parish,!® and from 
that time Kibworth Beauchamp ecclesiastical parish 
has included the townships of Kibworth Beauchamp 
and Kibworth Harcourt only. 

About 1220 it was said that besides the Rector of 
Kibworth Beauchamp there was a vicar, who had 
been instituted by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln (1186- 
1200), and who was paying a pension of 20 marks 
a year to the rector, while receiving all the revenues 
of the church.?7 It is doubtful how long this arrange- 
ment lasted; when a new rector was instituted in 
1239-40 no mention was made of the existence of a 
vicar.18 

About 1220 the patron of Kibworth Beauchamp 
church was Walter de Beauchamp.!9 The advowson 
remained in the hands of the Beauchamp family 
until at least 1435, when Richard de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, presented.2° ‘he descent of the 
advowson after that date is not clear. The Crown 
presented in 1542,?! and again in 1554.22 Elizabeth I 
granted the advowson to Ambrose Dudley.*3 After 
Dudley’s death the advowson should have reverted 
to the Crown, like the manor, but it is uncertain that 
it did so. John Cary presented in 1601,74 but the 
king in 1612.25 Subsequently the patronage was 
acquired by John Berridge, himself Rector of Kib- 
worth,?° whose family retained it until 1660.27 The 
king presented in 1640, by lapse,?® and during the 
Interregnum the parliamentary sequestrators exer- 
cised the patronage.?? In 1660 Samuel Bordman 
presented,3° but it is not clear whether he possessed 
the advowson, or had merely acquired the right of 
presenting for one turn. 

In 1687 Sir Thomas Halford bought the advowson 
from Richard and Dorothy Davenport.3! About 
1708 the advowson was bought by a Dr. Vernon, and 
later sold by him to the Revd. William Vincent, who 
was himself the rector.32 After Vincent’s death the 
advowson came into the hands of the Revd. Peter 
Shuter, also the rector; Shuter died in 1769, and in 
1771 the advowson was bought by Merton Col- 
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25 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1611-18, 127. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 641; memorial tablet in Kibworth 
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Xxxvii. 166. 

27 Nichols, Leics. ii. 650. 

28 Rymer, Foedera (1744), ix (3), 40. 
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39 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxxvii. 166. 

31 C.P. 25(2)/783/3 Jas. Il Mich/2o0. 

32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 641. 


lege, Oxford,33 who were still the patrons in 1956. 

The benefice was valued at £17 6s. 8d. in 1259,3+ 
and at £37 6s. 8d., less certain pensions, in 1291.35 
In 1535 the net value was £39 14s. 114.36 In 1291 a 
yearly payment of 13s. 4d. was being made to the 
Rector of Saddington.37 It is not known how this 
arrangement originated, but it is possible that the 
pension was paid in return for the abandonment by 
the Rector of Saddington of claims over Smeeton 
Westerby, which Saddington adjoins. In 1535 a 
yearly payment of 14s. was being made to Sadding- 
ton. 38 

In 1779 it was stated that the rector’s glebe con- 
sisted of 2 yardlands in Kibworth Beauchamp, and 
small parcels of land in Kibworth Harcourt and 
Smeeton Westerby.39 Under the Kibworth Inclosure 
Act of that year the rector was allotted about 37a. 
in respect of glebe, about 577 a. in commutation of 
tithes from the open fields of the whole ancient 
parish, and about 16a. in commutation of tithes 
from certain old inclosures that had land in the open 
fields attached to them. The tithes of the remaining 
old inclosures, houses, and homesteads were com- 
muted for £2 4s. o3d.4° 

In or shortly before 1542 the rector, Richard 
Pates, forfeited his benefice, probably because he 
failed to accommodate himself to the varying 
beliefs of those in authority.4! In 1553 the rector, 
William Watkyn, was in prison, and in 1554 the 
benefice was vacant by deprivation.‘ 

Under Elizabeth I and James I the incumbents 
often seem to have been pluralists and absentees. 
In 1576 the rector, William Berridge, was living in 
Bedfordshire. In 1585 Berridge was apparently still 
absent, but he had a curate at Kibworth.45 His suc- 
cessor, John Berridge, was noted as a pluralist in 
1603, but it is uncertain whether he was then resi- 
dent.4® In 1614 Berridge’s functions at Kibworth 
were being performed by Peter Sergeant, who had 
been curate since 1585, and who received a yearly 
stipend of £13 6s. 8d., and a further £5 ‘in com- 
modities’.47 

In or before 1645 William Hunt, who had been 
presented to the living by Charles I in 1640,48 was 
sequestered,*? and about 1647 the Committee for 
Plundered Ministers established John Yaxley as 
minister at Kibworth Beauchamp.°° Hunt later com- 
pounded for his delinquency by a payment of £150, 
but when he tried to establish himself at Kibworth 
he was ejected by troops, and when he tried to regain 

33 Ibid. 

34 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260. At an earlier valu- 
ation, perhaps made in 1217, the benefice had been valued 
at £17 6s. 8d.: ibid. 533. 

35 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. J 

36 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 

37 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

38 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 

39 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/5/8/3. 

40 L.R.O. Kibworth Inclosure Award. 

41 L, & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 104. 

42 Acts of P.C. 1552-4, 340. 

43 Lincs. N. & Q. vi. 104. 

44 State of the Church in the reigns of Eliz. and Fas. I, 
ed. C. W. Foster, 45. 

45 Ibid. 107. 

46 Tbid. 291. 

47 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 164. 

48 Rymer, Foedera (1744), ix (3), 40. 

49 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654, 207-8; Walker Revised, ed. 
A. G. Matthews, 238. 


50 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654, 207-8; on Yaxley’s earlier 
career, see Alumni Cantab. to 1751, ed. Venn, iv. 488. 
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his rights by action in the courts proceedings were 
stopped by order of the Council of State.s' Even- 
tually, in 1655, an agreement was made between 
Hunt and Yaxley, and confirmed by the Council. It 
was provided that Yaxley should retain the benefice 
as long as Hunt lived, that he should restore to 
Hunt all his chattels at Kibworth, and should pay 
him £120 for the first year, and thereafter {80a year 
for life. Yaxley was to retain all the revenues of the 
rectory.5? The terms of the agreement suggest that 
Kibworth was a very valuable living. Atthe Restora- 
tion, Yaxley was ejected with some violence.53 

A document drawn up in 1705-23 records that the 
rector, William Vincent, was then resident, though 
he was also the incumbent of Laughton. At that 
time there were 2 services every Sunday, and 10 
celebrations of Communion a year.5+ The Revd. 
Jeremiah Goodman, headmaster of the grammar 
school, at his death in 1836 left £1,000 to endow 
a lecture to be given every Thursday evening in the 
parish church.55 In 1956 the lectures had for long 
been discontinued for most of the year but were still 
given in seasons of special devotion such as Lent. 
At other times a Thursday evening service was held 
instead. The income from the endowment was still 
being paid to the rector in 1956.5° 

The early parsonage lay in the valley to the south 
of the church and near the present railway station.57 
Two fishponds belonging to it were filled in when 
the railway was constructed.5* ‘The house was 
evidently a timber-framed building of seven bays and 
there were barns and stables of eleven bays.59 ‘The 
present Rectory was built in 1788 by the Revd. James 
Norman.°° It occupies a fine site immediately south- 
east of the churchyard, the ground falling away from 
it on two sides. It is a large square house of three 
stories, built of red brick. One of the ground-floor 
bay windows on the south side is of the original date, 
the other is a later addition.* 

The church of ST. WILFRED is a large and 
handsome building consisting of a clerestoried nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, north and south 
porches, west tower, and north vestry. Apart from 
some 13th-century work in the chancel the church 
was rebuilt in the second half of the 14th century, 
the clerestory, chancel windows, and the original 
tower possibly not being completed until the early 
15th century. The present tower replaced one which 
collapsed in 1825. 

The lower part of the north and south chancel 
walls and the small priest’s door on the south side 
date from early in the 13th century. The external 
jambs of the door have attached shafts and its arch 
is enriched with dog-tooth ornament. Internally the 
lower part of the three sedilia may be of the same 
date; certainly the 14th-century traceried panel at 
the head appears to be a later addition. The body of 
the church has a continuous 14th-century plinth- 


51 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1654, 382, 403; Cal. Cttee. for Com- 
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moulding (restored in places) and uniform buttresses 
with small traceried gables. One buttress on the 
south side carries a scratch dial. ‘The two porches, 
of equal size and almost identical design, may have 
been for the use of the two townships, Kibworth 
Beauchamp and Kibworth Harcourt. Both have 
niches, now containing 19th-century figures, above 
their external arches, and both retain their ancient 
oak doors. ‘The aisle windows have flowing tracery 
of the later 14th century. Those at the east end of 
both aisles are of five lights, the heads containing 
reticulated tracery. An unusual feature is the exis- 
tence of two small windows, one square and one 
lozenge-shaped, high up on the east wall of the 
nave. The clerestory windows have segmental rear 
arches but are square-headed externally. ‘The upper 
part of the chancel may have been rebuilt slightly 
later than the nave. ‘The windows in the north and 
south walls have flat segmental-arched heads filled 
with late Decorated tracery. ‘The east window, of 
five lights, originally had a similar head. Below the 
westernmost window in the south wall is a square 
‘low side’ window. 

Internally the nave arcades of four bays have 
slender moulded piers resting on square bases and 
the arches are without capitals. he roofs have been 
renewed but the grotesque corbels supporting the 
aisle roofs appear to be original. Carved corbels on 
the east wall of the nave may have supported an 
earlier steeply-pitched roof or possibly a rood beam. 
There was formerly a rood-loft stair leading from 
the south aisle. The extra light provided by the small 
windows above the chancel arch and by a three-light 
clerestory window on the south side may have been 
for the benefit of a rood loft contemporary with the 
rebuilding of the church. ‘The carved oak screen, 
consisting of eight bays with traceried heads, was 
largely renewed in 1868 but it appears to be of 
late-14th- or early-15th-century origin. There is 
a 14th-century piscina in the east wall of the north 
aisle and a similar one in the south wall of the south 
aisle. 

The original tower and spire were together about 
159 ft. high.®3 The spire was tall and slender, with 
small broaches and three tiers of lights.6+ It was 
probably a little later in date than the spire at Market 
Harborough. Doubts about the structural soundness 
of the tower were evidently felt in 1777 when the 
visiting archdeacon ordered it to be examined.®5 In 
1816 an attempt was made to strengthen it with 
internal buttresses of brick.°® While repairs were in 
progress in 1825 it collapsed, damaging in its fall the 
west ends of the nave and the south aisle.®7 An organ 
gallery which had been erected in the same year®® 
was destroyed. It was stated afterwards that the 
tower walls, which were of rubble 4 ft. thick with a 
facing of ashlar g ins. thick, had long been unsound.°? 
An approach was made to the London architect 
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63 Nichols, Leics. ii. 641. 

64 See plate facing p. 178; for other views of the former 
spire, see Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cv; T.L.A.S. ii, plate 
facing p. 228; B.M. Add. MS. 15541 no. 49. 

6s Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21, p. 166. 

66 Robert Smirke, ‘Rep. on the Par. Ch. of Kibworth, 
1825’ (penes the rector). 

67 Tbid.; Kibworth Beauchamp Vestry Min. Bk. 1809- 
1959, p. 4 (penes the rector). 

68 Faculty for installing a new organ in a gallery at the 
west end of Kibworth church (penes the rector). 

69 Smirke, op. cit. 
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Robert (later Sir Robert) Smirke, and estimates 
were invited for rebuilding the tower in approxi- 
mately its original form. When these proved too 
high (the lowest was over £4,000) it was suggested 
that the spire be omitted.7° Long and very acrimon- 
ious discussion followed, mainly on the question of 
expense.7! Finally between 1832 and 1836 the tower 
was rebuilt without a spire to the designs of William 
Flint, architect, of Leicester.7 It is a simple struc- 
ture of stone ashlar, rising in three stages and with 
angle buttresses. It has a band of carved quatrefoils 
belowthe embattled parapet which is surmounted by 
four corner pinnacles. 

Apart from the tower considerable work was done 
to the church in the first half of the 19th century. 
New pews were installed in 1813 and a lean-to 
vestry, apparently of brick, was added to the chancel 
in the same year.73 The east end of the chancel was 
rebuilt in 1817.74 In 1838 a dilapidated north gallery 
was taken down’5 and in 1846 the nave and aisles 
were again re-pewed.7° Paint and whitewash were 
removed from the interior in 1854.77 Between 1860 
and 1864 a major restoration under the direction of 
William Slater of London was put in hand.78 The 
low ceilings were removed and the church was re- 
roofed, the chancel roof being given a steeper pitch. 
The east window was replaced by a pointed window 
with flowing tracery similar to those in the aisles. 
The hexagonal buttresses at the east end of the 
chancel were altered to match the buttresses else- 
where. A recess for the organ was built on the south 
side of the chancel. The north vestry, replacing that 
of 1813, is probably of this period also. The rood- 
loft stair was blocked and a new tower arch was built. 
The font, which has traces of trefoiled arcading 
and may date from the 14th century, was retrieved 
from a field and replaced in the church during the 
restoration. 

The church contains an iron-bound oak chest 
dated 1681. A new organ was installed in 1895, the 
carved oak pulpit in 1897, and the choir stalls in 
1902.79 The reredos dates from 1931 and the tower 
screen from 1936.8 The chancel contains a brass 
bearing an inscription to John Berridge (d. 1632), 
surmounted by his arms. Tablets to rectors include 
those to Jeremiah Goodman (d. 1836), James 
Beresford (d. 1840), William Ricketts (d. 1844), 
and E. S. B. Fletcher (d. 1933). There are also tablets 
to William Parker (d. 1699), John B. Humfrey 
(d. 1797), the Revd. Thomas Thomas (d. 1825), 
James Morpott (d. 1845), Martha, relict of Thomas 


70 Kibworth Beauchamp Vestry Min. Bk. 1809-1959, 
Pp. 5, 12, 18; F.L.A.S. ii. 211. 

71 Statement of the case of Kibworth church, 1828; 
letter of Rector of Kibworth to Archd. of Leic. Dec. 1826 
(both penes the rector). 

72 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 153; /6, p. 289; 
Kibworth Beauchamp Churchwardens’ Acct. Bk. sub 
1832; T.L.A.S. ii. 211. 

73 Kibworth Harcourt Churchwardens’ Acct. Bk. sub 
1813 and 1814; Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 154; 
plan for vestry to be added to chancel, 1813 (penes the 
rector). 

7A Tp Assit 229: 

75 Kibworth Beauchamp Vestry Min. Bk. 1809-1959, 


5 SL). 
Poe White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 253; faculty for re-pew- 
ing Kibworth Beauchamp church, 1846 (penes the 
rector). 

77 T.L.A.S. ii. 228. 

78 Ibid. 208-14 (paper given by Wm. Slater to Leic. 
Arch. Soc. annual meeting at Kibworth, 1863); White, 


Crick (d. 1864), and Sir Charles Marriott, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (d. 1910). In 1876 there were six bells: (i) 
1618; (iii) and (iv) 1621; (ii), (v), and (vi) 1732. One 
of the bells was still cracked as a result of the collapse 
of the tower in 1825. ‘I'wo more bells were added in 
1910.8! In 1825 a chalice and paten, which had 
been in the church’s possession since at least 1724, 
were melted down and the proceeds given towards a 
set of plate presented by the Revd. Thomas Thomas. 
This consists of a silver chalice, paten, salver, and 
flagon, all of 1825.8? ‘There are also a silver chalice 
and a cover paten of 1931, given in memory of F. G. 
Bolton, churchwarden from 1923 to 1938.83 The 
registers of baptisms and marriages begin in 1574 
and of burials in 1787; they are complete. 

The churchyard was closed and a new cemetery 
was opened on the main road in Kibworth Harcourt 
in 1892.4 

Frederick Iliffe, by will proved 1928, left £300 to 
endow quarterly payments to members of the choir, 
to maintain the organ, or for hymn and chant books 
for the choir. In 1953 the income was £10 135.85 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. There was some re- 
cusancy at Kibworth Beauchamp during the 18th 
century.°© In 1935 a Mass centre, served from 
Market Harborough, was established in the village.87 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. In 1731 
the house of David Cooper at Kibworth Beauchamp 
was licensed as a meeting-place for Protestant dis- 
senters,®8 and by 1790 there was a Methodist chapel 
in the village.89 In 1846 the Wesleyan Methodists 
built a new chapel,°° probably to replace the previous 
one. By 1861 the Reformed Methodists also had a 
chapel in Kibworth,?! which was known as the Little 
Chapel and stood behind the buildings on the west 
side of Station Road. ‘They numbered only a dozen 
about 1865,°2 and by 1888 their chapel was closed.% 
The Wesleyan Methodist chapel was enlarged in 
1874, and was still being used in 1959. It stands in 
School Road and is a red-brick building with a 
gabled front dating from 1846. The entrance is 
flanked by round-headed windows with Gothic 
glazing-bars. 

About 1885 the Baptists were holding services in 
an outbuilding at Beauchamp House, the home of 
W. W. Underwood.% Five years later they built a 
chapel on the north side of High Street,°° a red- 
brick building with pointed windows and blue- 
brick dressings. It went out of use before 1924 when 


Dir. Leics. (1877), 253; Barratt, Hist. of Ancient Kibworth, 
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79 T.L.A.S. viii. 193, 356; ix. 150. 

80 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 118. 

81 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 194-5; terrier penes the rector. 

82 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 212-14. 

83 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

84 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 119. 

85 Char. Com. files, G. 193, 205. 

86 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 69. 

87 Tbid. 71. 

88 [|.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 3. 

89 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 52. 

90 See inscription on chapel. 

91 Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 164. 

92 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 78. 

93 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 543. 

94 Leic. Chron. and Leics. Mercury, 12 Sept. 1874, p. 11. 

95 Ex inf. Mr. W. A. Bolton. 

96 Tbid.; foundation stones on building, laid by Mr. and 
Mrs. Underwood. 
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it was acquired by the parish church. It has been 
used as a church hall, known as St. Wilfred’s Hall, 
since 1953.97 


SCHOOLS. Though the grammar school at Kib- 
worth Beauchamp is first mentioned in 1559,9° its 
foundation is attributed by local tradition to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick (d. 1471).99 In 1651 it was 
believed that the school’s endowment of land had 
been preserved at the dissolution of the chantries 
through the intervention of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland (d. 1553), who was lord of the 
manor.! From at least 1559 to 1877 land and houses 
at Kibworth Beauchamp were held by feoffees in 
trust for the maintenance of a free school.? The 
feoffees acted as sole governors, received the rents 
of their tenants, and appointed the schoolmaster, 
who until 1907 was always a clerk in holy orders.? 

Although deeds of feoffment for 1559 and 1595 
have survived and give the names of the governors 
in the late 16th century,‘ little is known about the 
organization of the school until 1615,5 when the 
Commissioners for Charitable Uses ordered a school- 
house to be built, apparently for the first time; this 
was completed about 1630.° They also raised the 
rents of the school lands from £31 12s. 6d. to 
£58 55.7 

The headmaster of the school before the Com- 
missioners’ visit, John Orpin, later moved to become 
master of Market Harborough Grammar School. 
It is not until after 16398 that any evidence has sur- 
vived in college registers of Kibworth boys entering 
the universities.° It is clear, however, that the policy 
of the school was to give some boys a training in the 
classical languages which would prepare them to 
take a university degree. The constitutions which 
were drawn up in 1647 were to a large extent based 
upon those issued for Market Bosworth Grammar 
School in 1630.!° They are the principal evidence for 
the organization of theschool inthe 17th century, and, 
although revised to accommodate Puritan opinion 
between 1657 and the Restoration,'! were in practical 


97 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

98 B. Elliott, Hist. of Kibworth Grammar Sch. (1958) was 
written largely from documents in Kibworth Sch. chest 
(see Kibworth Sch. Libr., constitutions (1647) cl. 10 pro- 
viding for a wooden chest, now replaced by an iron one). 
These include a feoffment deed of 1559. Mr. Elliott has 
given assistance in the writing of this section. 

99 See Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 9-12; the name of Warwick 
the Kingmaker as founder used to appear on the school 
prospectus and in the school magazine. 

1 Kibworth Sch. chest, deposition Oct. 1651. For possi- 
ble pre-Reformation existence see Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 
10-11, 13. Robert Mason, a chantry priest, signed several 
docs. in the sch. chest: Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
Sas Srey 

2 'The number of feoffees varied at first, but was fixed 
at 15 in 1647 (see Kibworth Sch. Libr., constitutions 
(1647) cl. 37). 

3 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 82, list of headmasters; the 
book also contains a list of former pupils, 1886-1957, pp. 
86-98. 

4 Kibworth Sch. chest, deeds (1559 and 1596); Elliott, 
Kibworth G.S. 18-19; the feoffees of 1596 included Sir 
Henry Hastings of Leic. and Sir Henry Hastings of 
Kirby. 

5 Kibworth Sch. chest, decree (6 Oct. 1615) of Commis- 
sioners for Charitable Uses. 

6 Ibid. deposition, Oct. 1651. 

7 Ibid. inquisition of Commissioners, 4 Oct. 1615. 

8 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/34/1; Alumni Cantab. 
to 1751, ed. Venn, iv. 473; Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 23. 

9 Alumni Cantab. to 175T, i. 139; iv. 454. 
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operation until about 1750; they were not super- 
seded until 1822.!2 The age of entry was not stipu- 
lated, but applicants were to be ‘well entered into 
the spelling of words’.13 ‘The hours of work were 
to be 6 or 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and I to 5 p.m. every 
weekday.!* The master had no assistance except 
through boy monitors, but it was hoped to appoint 
an usher as soon as there was a competent number 
of pupils in the upper school.!5 About 1650 a violent 
dispute arose between the feoffees and tenants of 
the school lands which hindered the running of the 
school ;'° it was settled in 1653 by the Commissioners 
for Charitable Uses in favour of the feoffees.17 The 
tenants had excluded the master from the school- 
house which they threatened to pull down. The 
farm-house next to the school which had been 
leased to John Abbott, a leading disputant in the 
controversy, in 1653 became the residence of the 
master.'§ 

After some confusion at the time of the Restora- 
tion,!9 the school enjoyed a more settled régime 
during the long masterships of a father and son, John 
Dand from 1670 to 1706, and William John Dand 
from 1706 to 1724.7° ‘Ten pupils of John Dand have 
been identified in the surviving Cambridge regis- 
ters,2! including two future schoolmasters, John Bold 
(d. 1751)?2 and Samuel Elly (d. 1734).43 Their 
careers indicate that in the late 17th century Kib- 
worth Grammar School was attended by the sons of 
local gentry and clergy. ‘The master’s salary was in- 
creased during the second half of the 17th century, 
from £20 a year in 1650 to £50 in 1700.4 

From 1708 to 1724 there was a dispute between 
Anglicans and dissenters over the control of the 
governing body, the feoffees of the school lands.?5 
The occasion of the dispute was the need to recon- 
stitute the trustee body, which in 1708 comprised a 
majority of dissenters, the survivors of an appoint- 
ment of 1675. An arbitration of 1718?° resulted in the 
appointment of an Anglican majority, and in 1724 an 
attempt by the dissenting minority to secure the 
vacant mastership for their nominee was defeated.27 
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10 Kibworth Sch. Libr., constitutions (1647); Kibworth 
Sch. chest contains a copy of the Mkt. Bosworth consti- 
tutions with a note to the feoffees to select ‘so much as 
will fit this school’; for Bosworth Sch., see S. Hopewell, 
BR. of Bosworth Sch. (1950), App. II. 

11 Kibworth Sch. chest, constitutions (30 Apr. 1657). 

12 J. B. Hildebrand, Kibworth Free Grammar Sch. (priv. 
print. 1865), 5, the only known previous account of the 
school before Elliott, Kibworth GS. (1958); there is a copy 
in the parish chest. 

13 Kibworth Sch. Libr., constitutions (1647), cl. 36. 

14 Tbid. cl. 23. 

1s Kibworth Sch. chest, copy of Mkt. Bosworth consti- 
tutions (1630). 

16 Ibid. bill of complaint, 1650; Elliott, Kibworth GS. 
27-29. 

17 Kibworth Sch. chest, decree (27 Jan. 1653) of the 
Commissioners for Charitable Uses; C 93/22/7. 

18 Kibworth Sch. chest, indenture (14 Nov. 1653), the 
feoffees to Jeremy Nelson. 

19 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 31. 

20 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.1/34/1, 3; Alumni Cantab. 
BO) TG/ Si. shy Op, Ff 

21 Alumni Cantab. to 1751, i. 127, 173; ii. 7, 102, 284, 
491; iii. 309, 453, 455; iv. 92. 

D.N.B. 


22 


23 M. Claire Cross, The Free Grammar Sch. of Leic. 50. 

24 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 290; Elliott, 
Kibworth G.S. 32. 

25 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 33-35; cf. C 93/47/6, 8. 

26 Kibworth Sch. chest, decretal order (9 July 1722). 

27 Tbid. affidavit of Richard Bentley, 17 Nov. 1724. 
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One of the arbitrators in 1718, Francis Edwards, 
was chiefly responsible in 1725 for the building of a 
new schoolroom and house for the master which 
still stand.28 During the 18th century the school ceased 
to provide instruction in the classical languages. It 
is difficult to account for this decline, which took 
place during the mastership of William Cox, 1724- 
1758. Its extent is illustrated by the decision of the 
feoffees on the death of Cox in 1758 to appoint be- 
sides the master an usher who would confine his 
teaching to reading, writing, and arithmetic.?9 

The new master, Joseph Wilson,3° who although 
Rector of Arnesby and Vicar of Foxton lived at 
Kibworth, may have left a considerable amount of 
the teaching to his usher. He remained master until 
his death in 1803. William Buzzard, the usher about 
1800, who received {50 a year for teaching the 
elements, remained with the school until 1848 
through the changes introduced in 1822 and 1836.3! 

In 1822 at the instigation of one of the feoffees, 
Joseph Cradock (d. 1826) of Gumley,3? a Chancery 
decree%3 was secured which appointed 15 new feof- 
fees and, in a new list of rules which replaced the 
constitutions of 1647, ordered that the master should 
teach Latin to those children whose parents required 
it. In 1828 the governors resolved that no boy should 
be admitted to the school before the age of seven.34 
On the death of Wilson’s successor, Jeremiah Good- 
man, in 1836, the governors decided that in order 
to promote a return to the study of Latin they would 
admit fee-payers to the school.35 A partition was 
built across the school-house to divide the upper 
and lower schools.3¢ In the lower school the usher 
taught elementary subjects but no Latin; inthe upper 
school the master taught the classical languages.37 
It was necessary to pass an examination in Latin to 
enter the upper school. Although the sons of the 
inhabitants were still entitled to free education in the 
upper school, they could not in the lower school 
acquire free of charge the necessary knowledge for 
entry. The upper school was therefore largely com- 
posed of fee-payers who paid {12 a year, and the 
master at his own cost extended his house for the 
accommodation of boarders. In 1837 there were 
45 pupils. Numbers fell to 22 in 1850, but by 1859 
had risen again to 68. The first total to distinguish 
between fee-payers and others, in 1862, gave 59 
pupils of which 24 paid fees.38 The master appointed 
in 1836, J. B. Hildebrand,3® who remained with the 
school until 1870, regarded the construction of the 
railway through Kibworth in 1857 as a hindrance to 
the running of the school, not only because the line 
crossed the bottom of the school paddock, but also 

28 Nichols, Leics. ii. 640, 865; T. Blore, Rutland, 182; 
Edwards was the son of a former Rector of Kibworth. See 
plate facing p. 321. 

29 Kibworth Sch. chest, letter (23 June 1758). 

3° Nichols, Leics. iv. 14; there is definite evidence that 
Wilson was living at Kibworth 1779-90: Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 1 D.41/19/3-6. 

31 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 512; P.O. Dir. Leics. (1848), 
2546; Hagar, Dir. Leics. (1849), 160. 

32 D.N.B.; see p. 118. 

33 Hildebrand, Kibworth Free G.S. 5. 

34 [bid. 6. 

36 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 82. 

37 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 510-11. 

38 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 41, 104. 

39 Hildebrand was a Dublin graduate: Alumni Cantab. 
1752-1900, ed. Venn, iii. 365. 

4° Schools Enquiry Com. [3966—XVI], pp. 50-53, H.C. 
(1867-8), xxviii (13). 


38 Ibid. 7. 


because it provided transport for fee-payers to distant 
boarding schools.*° He accepted a decision of the 
governors that he should himself take charge of the 
lower school, so that in 1864 only one fee-payer re- 
mained in a total of 50 boys,*! and the attempt to 
run a secondary department teaching Latin was 
abandoned. It appears that because of the governors’ 
decision, in 1863 the usher resigned taking with him 
29 fee-payers and set up a private school.‘? 

The school was completely reorganized under a 
Charity Commissioners’ Scheme of 1877.43 The 
governors were no longer to be the feoffees of the 
school lands, who were replaced by 10 new governors, 
5 representing local government (a magistrate, and 
4 chosen by the Boards of Guardians of Billesdon 
and Market Harborough), and 5 co-opted; the 
former served for five-year terms and the latter for 
eight years. Under the new Scheme fee-paying was 
the rule rather than the exception: an entrance fee 
was fixed at £2, tuition fees at £6 1os., and boarding 
fees at not more than £40. The governors were 
bound to admit some pupils free by means of en- 
trance scholarships to the yearly value of £60, but 
they did not follow this obligation strictly.4+ Boys 
were to be admitted from the age of 8 to 17 and the 
curriculum included Latin, with Greek as an extra. 
The first two headmasters to administer this Scheme 
did not stay long, D. J. J. Barnard+5 from 1877 to 
1884, and F. W. Crick (d. 1924) from 1885 to 1888.4° 
The former took with him most of the boarders when 
he moved to become headmaster of Stamford School. 
A. P. Dawson (d. 1930), who remained headmaster 
from 1888 until 1906,47 enjoyed the benefit of new 
boarding facilities provided in 1888,48 but this new 
arrangement did not attract as many pupils as the 
previous introduction of fee-paying in 1836. The 
total of pupils, both boarders and day-boys, rose from 
23 in 1880 to 33 by 1884,49 and 4o by 1896.5° The 
governors were hampered by the decreasing income 
from the school lands—f342 in 1885, £272 in 1897, 
and £236 in 19045'— and accepted a measure of 
financial assistance. The technical education commit- 
tee of the county council in 1892 made its first grant 
to the school, which involved the appointment of 
three of its representatives to the governing body.‘? 
The Science and Art Department of the Board of 
Education began making grants to the school in 
1go0.°53 

In 1906 the Leicestershire Education Committee 
decided to include the school in the group for which 
it was to be completely responsible,5+ and the trans- 
fer had been completed by 1909.55 The L.E.A. 
admitted girls to the school for the first time.5¢ The 


41 Hildebrand, Kibworth Free G.S. 9. 

42 Schools Enquiry Com. 50-53. i 

43 Endowed Schs. Com. Scheme 296 (30 Apr. 1877). 

44 Tbid.; Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 53-54. 

45 B. L. Deed, Stamford Sch. 61-62. 

46 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ii. 178. 

47 Tbid. 254. 

48 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 60. 

49 L.R.O. DE.126, Letter Bk. of H. T. Grant (Sec. to 
the Governors, 1878-1906). 

5° Tbid. 

51 bid. 

s2 1..R.O. DE.126, letter from Sec. to Tech. Educ. Cttee. 
10 May 1895. 

53 Rep. of Board of Educ. 1899-1900, Pt. 2 [Cd. 329], 
p. 96 (1900), xix. 

54 1,.R.O. DE.126, scheme of grants to grammar schs. 

55 Ibid. Board of Educ. scheme 1909. 

56 1..R.O. DE.126, Board of Educ. draft scheme 1907. 
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first lay headmaster, C. L. Ryley, who was appointed 
in 1907 when the school contained 40 children, was 
able to increase the attendance to 60 in 1914, 75 in 
1918, and 80 in 1920.57 The staff in 1914 consisted 
of the headmaster and 2 assistants, with 2 part-time 
teachers for woodwork and art. The L.E.A. raised 
the fees from £4. 4s. to £6 13s. 4d. in 1920, and to 
£10 in 1922.58 After 1920 the number of pupils in 
the school decreased; in 1927, when Ryley resigned, 
there were only 37 children. J. E. Elliot, headmaster 
from 1927 until 1955, achieved a rapid expansion 
from 62 in 1928 to 145 in 1935, 372 in 1944, and 525 
in 1957.59 He introduced prefects and the house 
system, and reintroduced boarders. 

A former headmaster, Jeremiah Goodman (d. 
1836), bequeathed {£300 in order to found two 
scholarships for Kibworth boys at the proposed 
Church Langton College of the Hanbury trustees, or 
failing this, at Merton College, Oxford. In 1880 a 
Charity Commissioners’ Scheme allowed the gover- 
nors to use the money to provide scholarships for 
boys leaving for ‘places of higher education’.°° 

The school is situated at the north end of School 
Road. The building of 1725 forms part of an L- 
shaped block of which the south wing is the master’s 
house. The schoolroom is a high single-story red- 
brick building with a parapetted gable at its north 
end. The east front, which remains intact, has a cen- 
tral doorway in a plain opening, flanked on each side 
by three very tall sash windows. ‘The master’s house 
has an early-18th-century doorway with a moulded 
hood supported on brackets. ‘The two lower stories 
of the house are original. It was later given a third 
story and a new south front, probably by J. B. Hilde- 
brand in 1836. There are numerous extensions to the 
school of various dates in the form of both per- 
manent and temporary structures. 


In 1833 there were at Kibworth Beauchamp, be- 
sides the grammar school, five schools attended by 
22 boys and 52 girls.®! Four of these were apparently 
private ones. The fifth was the National school, built 
in 1812 as an Anglican school, and granted funds by 
the National Society shortly afterwards. New 
school buildings for the National school, capable of 
accommodating 250 pupils, were erected in 1842 
with the aid of a state grant,°3 and improved in 1855 
and 1872.° In 1876 the average attendance was 114, 5 
and in 1910 it was 115.°° In 1927 the senior pupils 
from Smeeton Westerby National School were trans- 
ferred to Kibworth,°’ and in 1933 all the remaining 
pupils at Smeeton Westerby, except infants, were 
similarly transferred.°® In 1937 it was decided that 
all the senior pupils attending Kibworth Beauchamp 

57 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 66; Leics. Co. Counc. Educ. 
Offices, correspondence files nos. 4, 8, 10. 

58 Leics. Co. Counc. Educ. Offices, corresp. file no. 11. 

59 Ex inf. Mr. L.'T. Daw, headmaster, Kibworth G.S. 

60 Elliott, Kibworth G.S. 54-57. 

6t Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 488. 

62 5th Ann. Rep. Nat. Soc. (1815); and see inscription on 
existing school building. 

63 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1862 [3007], p. 549, 
H.C. (1862), xlii; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 510; (1877), 
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64 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 253. 

65 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1876-7 [C. 1780-I], 
p. 817, H.C. (1877), xxix. 

66 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

67 See p. 187. 

68 See p. 187. 

69 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 10 Nov. 1937. 
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National School were to be transferred to Church 
Langton,®® and about the same time the children 
under five years were transferred to the council 
infants’ school (see below). In 1952 the National 
school accepted ‘controlled’ status as a junior school, 
and in 1957 there were 162 children in attendance.7° 
In 1959 the school was transferred to a new build- 
ing in Hillcrest Avenue, and the original building 
was being converted for use as laboratories for the 
grammar school.7! 

In 1907 the county council built an infants’ school 
at Kibworth Beauchamp.” The building is a single- 
story structure of red brick, with some facings in 
artificial stone. In 1910 the average attendance was 
82,73 and in 1957, 98.74 


CHARITIES. Under the will of William Thornton, 
proved in 1675, a rent-charge of 1os. a year was left 
to the poor of the parish, to be distributed at the 
overseers’ discretion.75 John Coleman bequeathed 
£10, William Smalley £20, and John Lane £4, the 
interest in each case to be used for the poor of the 
parish. The dates of these three bequests are not 
known, but all were made before 1743.7 In 1837 
the Thornton, Coleman, Smalley, and Lane charities 
were being administered jointly by the church- 
wardens, and £2 4s. was given to the poor every two 
years.77 ‘The income of tos. from Coleman’s charity 
was still being distributed in 1925-6,78 but by 1956 
distributions had ceased.79 In 1956 the ‘Thornton 
charity was distributed in money, and the Lane 
and Smalley charities in groceries.8° The Coleman 
charity seems to have been restricted to Kibworth 
Beauchamp township, as the donor left further 
sums to the poor of Kibworth Harcourt and Smee- 
ton Westerby,®! but it is uncertain whether the 
Thornton, Lane, and Smalley charities were in- 
tended by the donors to apply to the whole ancient 
parish, or to be confined to Kibworth Beauchamp 
township; nor is it clear which areas benefit from 
the charities. 

By will proved 1812, the Revd. James Norman 
bequeathed {100 to the Rector of Kibworth Beau- 
champ in trust, the income from it to be used for the 
parish poor.® In 1956 part of the income was being 
distributed by the rector in coal.®3 The remaining 
income was distributed in Smeeton Westerby.*+ The 
Revd. Jeremiah Goodman, by will proved 1836, left 
£100, the income to be used to buy coal for the poor 
of the whole ancient parish.®5 In 1956 distributions 
in coal were still being made by the Rector of Kib- 
worth Beauchamp and Kibworth Harcourt.8° Dis- 
tributions were also made in Smeeton Westerby.87 
Robert Haymes, by will proved 1855, left £100 to 

70 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

71 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

7 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 8 Nov. 1905. 
73 Ibid. 11 May 1g10. 

74 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

75 L.R.O. Probate Recs. Wills, 1673, no. 65. 
76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 643. 

77 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 245. 

78 Char. Com. files, 3570. 

79 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

80 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

81 See pp. 183, 187. 

82 32nd. Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 245. 

83 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

84 See p. 187. 

85 Char. Com. files, 30178; G.205. 


86 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 
87 See p. 187. 
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provide bread for the poor of the whole ancient 
parish, thus continuing a charity that he had main- 
tained during his life.8* In 1956 distributions were 
being made from the charity in groceries.*° 

Sarah Marriott, by will dated 1862, bequeathed 
£200 for the poor of Kibworth Beauchamp and 
Kibworth Harcourt.°° In 1956 distributions were 
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Kibworth Harcourt lies about nine miles south- 
east of Leicester, on the main road from Leicester to 
Market Harborough. The area of the township is 
1,475 a.°* The township, roughly triangular in 
shape, occupies part of a ridge running from south- 
west to north-east, and forming the watershed be- 
tween the headwaters of the River Sence to the 
north-west, and the tributary streams of the Welland 
to the south-east. The southern boundary of the 
township runs obliquely across the ridge, following 
for a short distance at the village itself the Leicester— 
Harborough road. On the north-west the boundary 
follows a stream which marks the edge of the ridge 
in that direction. On the north-east the boundary 
runs across the ridge approximately at right angles 
to its axis. On the north-east the land rises to about 
480 ft. above sea level; in the south it 1s about 300 ft. 
The surface soil is largely boulder clay. In 1956 the 
township was mostly pasture. 

Kibworth Harcourt village lies near the southern 
boundary of the township on the Leicester—Har- 
borough road. It joins the north end of Kibworth 
Beauchamp village where the main road, built up on 
both sides, forms the boundary between the two 
villages. Until 1810 the turnpike road ran north- 
east of its present course, following the line of 
Kibworth Harcourt village street.°5 This route, in- 
volving two gradients and several sharp turns, 
proved of such danger to coaches that a by-pass was 
constructed between the gateway of Kibworth 
Lodge and the Rose and Crown Inn. The old centre 
of the village lies 200 yds. east of the present main 
road where the principal street, known as Main 
Street, is joined by a road from Carlton Curlieu and 
Tur Langton. Until the 19th century there was a 
considerable open space at this point, on which 
stood the village pump, a water trough, and a stone 
cross. It is said to have been reduced in size by en- 
croachments from the Manor House and the Old 
House, both of which faced on to it.9° The cross was 
taken down in 181897 but a pump was still standing 
against the garden wall of the Manor House in 
1959. 

"he Manor House was originally a timber-framed 
building on an ironstone base, H-shaped in plan. 
Its main front faces east and its south wall abuts on 
the village street. The house may be medieval in 
origin but, apart from its internal timbers, it shows 
little sign of antiquity. The exterior has been faced 


88 Char. Com. files, 3570. 

89 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

90 Char. Com. files, 11321. 

9t Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

92 Char. Com. files, 112686. 

93 Ibid. G.193; local inf. 94 Census, 1951. 

95 Russell, Leics. Road, 120-1, sketch map facing p. 16; 
L.R.O. Market Harborough to Loughborough Turnpike 
Order Bk. sub 1810. 

9° Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 54-55, 58-59, 67; in 


still being made from this charity.9! By will proved 
in 1931, Dame Lucy Marriott left £161 as a fund to 
help to provide a trained nurse for the poor of Kib- 
worth Beauchamp and Kibworth Harcourt. The 
dividends were used to support the local nursing 
association.°2 The payments ceased in 1947 as a 
result of the creation of the National Health Service.% 
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with brick and much altered, both at the end of the 
17th century and in 1860. The exposed ceiling 
joists in the front ground-floor room of the south 
wing are tenoned into a diagonal ‘dragon’ beam. 
This indicates that this side wing originally had 
a timber-framed upper story, jettied on two sides. 
A rear extension of the south wing has a wall of 
chequered brickwork facing the road, part of which 
carries the date 1702. "he house was occupied be- 
tween 1788 and 1825 by the Revd. Thomas Thomas, 
incumbent of Isham (Northants.) and Curate of 
East Farndon.9* In 1863 it was said to have been 
‘lately rebuilt’ by John Phillips,9° his nephew and 
heir. The brick front with its twin gables and orna- 
mental barge-boards is evidently his work. The 
garden wall, also built by Phillips, carries tiles dated 
1475, 1690, and 1860. As both he and his uncle were 
local antiquarians! there may be good evidence for 
the earlier dates. About 200 yds. north of the house 
are two fishponds, probably of medieval origin. 

West of the Manor House is Priory Farm (no. 41 
Main Street), a rectangular house built partly of 
ironstone. ‘The upper story, which is timber-framed, 
has been faced with later brickwork. ‘There are 
massive timbers internally and there is some evidence 
that the house originally contained an open hall. 
From the Manor House, Albert Road (formerly 
Hog Lane) leads eastwards. At its lower end it joins 
Carlton Road and the road to Tur Langton. Here a 
huddled group of cottages, approached by a footway, 
is known as the City. Among them is a small single- 
bay cottage with mud walls and a thatched roof. 
Several other mud cottages were in existence in this 
area c. 1865.7 

At the junction of Albert Road and Main Street 
stands the Old House, a fine brick building with 
stone dressings dating from 1678.3 It is remarkable 
for its period, both because the use of brick is early 
for this district, and as an example of the fully- 
developed Renaissance house. Although fairly com- 
mon in the Home Counties this type is rare in 
Leicestershire before the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury. The house is of two stories, cellars, and attics. 
It is approximately square in plan with a hipped 
roof of Swithland slate, dormer windows, and a 
symmetrical front. The central doorway has a ‘Tus- 
can porch which may be a later addition. The mul- 
lioned and transomed windows are surrounded by 
moulded stone architraves and there are two small 


1819 it was stated that a trough had been annexed to the 
pump ‘time out of mind’ (extracts from court rolls penes 
Merton Coll. Oxf.); the cross was probably that illustrated 
by Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cviii. 

97 T.L.A.S. ii. 230; Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 54-55. 

98 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. 1. 213. 

99 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 572. 

1 T.L.A.S. ii. 215; Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 213. 

2 Woodford, Hist. of Kibworth, 56. For an example, see 
plate facing p. 320. 3 See plate facing this page. 
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Kibworth Beauchamp church, 1791 Kibworth Harcourt windmill, 1923 


The Old House, Kibworth Harcourt; built 1678 
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oval lights in the centre of the north wall. The 
principal front, facing west, has five windows to the 
first floor, the central one being flanked by pilasters 
and surmounted by a scrolled pediment containing 
a shield of arms. Below the pedimentis the date 1678. 
The arms (three escutcheons each charged with a 
pheon) appear to be those of Parker+ and it is pos- 
sible that the house was built by William Parker 
(d. 1699), whose memorial tablet is to be found in 
Kibworth Beauchamp church. Internally the house 
contains a staircase with twisted balusters and some 
original panelling. There is a rgth-century addition 
at the rear and a fine old brick barn on the opposite 
side of Albert Road. The house was used as a hunt- 
ing box in the 19th century, and had stabling for 
more than 15 horses.° 

The buildings in Main Street and Albert Road 
date mostly from the 18th and early r9th centuries 
and all are of brick. ‘There are a few rows of Victorian 
cottages but there was no expansion at this period 
comparable to that at Kibworth Beauchamp. Early- 
18th-century houses with steep parapetted gables 
and thatched roofs include nos. 22-28 Main Street 
and a range at the south end of Main Street where 
it joins the Leicester road. Part of the much-altered 
Rose and Crown Inn, which stands opposite, dates 
from the mid-18th century.’ Its original symmetrical 
front faces the old village street. On the main road 
near the north-west end of the village are two large 
brick farm-houses of the early 18th century, nos. 
69-71 Leicester Road® and the White House. ‘They 
represent the local type of country building of the 
period. Both have long fronts of two stories divided 
by a string course and steeply-pitched roofs whose 
parapetted gable-ends contain the attic windows. 
No. 69 is dated 1704 in darker brickwork and until 
1958 it retained on its end wall an original mullioned 
and transomed window. The sashes in the front 
windows and the doorways of both houses are of the 
later 18th century. Opposite the White House is 
Kibworth Lodge, a late-18th-century three-story 
brick house in its own grounds. The white stucco 
front has an Ionic porch and later ground-floor bays. 
South of this another late Georgian building, Kib- 
worth House, was demolished in 1955-6.9 At the 
north-west end of the village the Congregational 
chapel, dating from 1759,'° faces the main road. 
Beyond it are several large late-1gth- and early- 
2oth-century houses surrounded by gardens. 

In the years between the two world wars some 
semi-detached houses and a row of shops were built 
along the main road at the south-east end of the 
village. A certain amount of ribbon development has 
taken place beyond them. There are also small 20th- 
century houses and bungalows in New Road, leading 


4 Papworth and Morant, Ordinary of British Armorials, 
693. 

5 See p. 174; for the full inscription, see Nichols, Leics. 
li. 642. 

6 Local inf.; cf. Wright, Dir. Leics. (1888), 437; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1895), 98. 

7 'There was a Crown Inn before 1759 (Nichols, Leics. 
ii. 643) which may have been the same building; the ‘Rose 
and Crown’ is mentioned as a posting inn in 1846: White, 
Dir. Leics. (1846), 512. 

8 Illustrated in V.C.H. Leics. ii, facing p. 228. 

AS exxxtie OS: 

See p. 182. 

11 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 512; Hill, Gartree, i. 299. 

12 Ex inf. Glenfrith Hospital Offices; see p. 109. 

13 See p. 181. 
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to Kibworth Beauchamp. In 1959 bungalows were 
being built in the Tur Langton road and small 
houses in a new residential road connecting it with 
the south-east end of the village. Hall Close, a cul- 
de-sac on the site of Kibworth House, was being 
laid out for larger detached houses. ‘There are a few 
Council houses on the ‘Tur Langton road but the 
main Council estates are in Kibworth Beauchamp. 

On the north-east boundary of the township, 
Kibworth Hall, a square Georgian mansion standing 
in an extensive park, was probably built c. 1825. It 
has an embattled parapet and hoodmoulds to the 
windows. Internally there is a fine staircase with an 
iron balustrade. In the 19th century it belonged for 
many years to the Humphrey family.'! From 1946 to 
1955 the hall was used by the Church of England 
Children’s Society as an approved school for girls. 
In 1956 it was sold to the Sheffield Regional Hospital 
Board, and in 1958 it was opened by the board’s 
Leicester No. 3 Management Committee as an 
extension of the Glenfrith Hospital for mental de- 
fectives at Stretton Hall.!2 

Prominent on high ground beside the road to ‘Tur 
Langton stands the restored windmill.!3 In a small 
close between the old village street of Kibworth 
Harcourt and the early-19th-century by-pass there 
is a small tumulus surrounded by a ditch. Some 
excavations were made in the mound about 1835, 
but there is no adequate record of the proceedings." 
In 186315 a trench was cut through the tumulus, and 
there have been subsequent excavations at the site. 
There is a tradition at Kibworth that it is the burial 
place of a King Kibbeus, but this seems to have been 
invented early in the 19th century by the owner of 
the close.!® 

The main road from Leicester to Harborough, 
which crosses the township, was put under the con- 
trol of a turnpike trust in 1726.17 The railway from 
Leicester to Harborough, which passes through the 
western part of the township and also across its 
south-east corner, was opened in 1857.18 
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MANORS. In 1086 12 carucates in Kibworth 
Harcourt were held by Robert de Vescy. The land 
had been held under Edward the Confessor by 
Aelric the son of Meriet.!9 In 1130 the 12 caru- 
cates were described as belonging to Ansketil’s fee.2° 
For about a century after 1130 the ownership of the 
manor cannot be traced. In 1235-36 Richard de 
Harcourt was holding land in Kibworth from the 
Earl of Warwick,?! and it is probable that this was 
the manor of KIBWORTH HARCOURT, which 
Richard certainly possessed in 1250.22 ‘he Harcourt 
family retained the manor until 1265, when it was 
taken from Saer de Elarcourt by Henry III after Saer 


14 7.L.A.S. ti. 245n. 

15 Not 1869, as V.C.H. Leics. i. 275, in error. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. i. 275; T.L.A.S. ti. 244-5. In addition 
to this mound Nichols mentions a ‘considerable barrow’ 
on the east side of the Leicester road 200 yds. beyond the 
Independent chapel; this has been obliterated, possibly 
during road works in 1873: Nichols, Leics. ii. 639; Russell, 
Leics. Road, 15. 

wl WA CLIET, IL GEES, vil, “Gie\, 

18 Ibid. 120. 

LO Worl, th, J2Bo 

20 Ibid. 345; Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. Ansketil had also 
succeeded to de Vescy’s holdings at Shangton and Hus- 
bands Bosworth: Slade .op. cit. 95. 

21 BR. of Fees, 520. 

22 Hist. MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 9. 
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had joined Simon de Montfort’s revolt.23 Sub- 
sequently the king handed over the manor to Saer’s 
overlord, William Mauduit, Earl of Warwick,2+ who 
had been a royalist during the preceding civil war.?5 
In 1267, however, the king pardoned Saer, and the 
manor was returned to him before October 1268 by 
Mauduit’s relict, the Countess Alice.?° 

Financial difficulties due to Saer’s support of the 
losing side in the civil war and his need to redeem 
his lands may have been the cause of his selling Kib- 
worth Harcourt.?7 At an unknown date, but appar- 
ently shortly after the manor had been returned by 
Alice Mauduit, Saer conveyed it to John le Ferrun 
of London, perhaps as security for debt.28 In 1269 
Ferrun gave up his rights in the manor to Walter of 
Merton, founder of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Bishop of Rochester 1274—77,29 and in 1271 Saer 
granted the manor to Walter.3° When Walter died in 
1277 he was still possessed of the manor, though he 
had granted rent-charges from it to two of his rela- 
tives for life.31 His heirs were six relatives, and in 
June 1278 the sheriff was ordered to give them 
seisin, reserving, however, the rights of the Warden 
and Scholars of Merton.32 During 1278 two of the 
heirs gave up their rights in the manor to Merton 
College,33 which in 1279 was described as possessing 
one-third of the township.3+ After long negotiations 
the remaining heirs also gave up their shares to the 
college.35 The fact that some at least of them were 
bought out for fairly substantial sums?° suggests that 
the college cannot have had any very good claims on 
the manor at the time of Walter of Merton’s death. 
Merton College thus became possessed of the whole 
manor, which it still retained in 1956. 

A lesser manor in Kibworth Harcourt was held, 
apparently early in Henry III’s reign, by Lawrence 
of Apetoft. The APETOFT manor, which had 
probably been held from the Harcourts, came into 
Saer de Harcourt’s hands and was subsequently held 
by John le Ferrun and Walter of Merton in turn, but 
seems to have remained distinct from the main 
manor of Kibworth Harcourt. About 1295 the manor 
was granted by William of Ingarsby to two fellows 
of Merton, who subsequently conveyed it to the 
college. ‘The manor was then absorbed in the college’s 
main holding.37 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Robert de Vescy 
held 12 carucates of land at Kibworth Harcourt. 
In demesne he had 6 servi with 3 ploughs, and 
his tenants consisted of one Frenchman, 6 socmen, 
5 bordars, and to villeins. There were 16a. of 


23 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. 

24 Cal. Pat. 1266-72, 264. 

25 F. M. Powicke, Henry III and the Ld. Edw. ti. 434n. 

26 Cal. Pat. 1266-72, 150, 264. 

27 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 22 sqq. 

Z2E bids 23) 24.ti ALS ie2225 

2) UIE ALIS, tl, AEA. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 243. 

3t Cal. Inq. ay mM. il, p. 145. 

32 Cal. Close, 1272-9, 465. 33 Tbid. 465, 510, 512. 

34 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. Studiesin Leics. Agra- 
rian Hist. 24 cites this as evidence that Walter had handed 
over one-third of the manor to the college before his death, 
but it seems more likely that the college’s possession of the 
third was due to the fact that two out of Walter’s six heirs 
had handed over their portions to the college, as is known 
to have been the case. 

35 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 25, 26. 

36 Tbid. 25. One of the heirs was paid 60 marks for his 
share, and another 66 marks. 


meadow.38 In 1130 there were again said to be 12 
carucates at Kibworth Harcourt.39 

In 1265 the manor of Kibworth Harcourt, then in 
the king’s hands owing to Saer de Harcourt’s revolt, 
included a messuage, presumably the manor-house, 
and g virgates in demesne, and 18} virgates in vil- 
leinage. ‘here were also rents from free tenants and 
cottars, but the amount of land held by them is not 
stated.4° According to an inquisition of 1279 there 
were then 6 virgates in demesne and 16 virgates in 
villeinage, held by Saer’s successors. A further 54 
virgates were held by free tenants.4! The amount of 
demesne may have been underestimated in 1279, 
as the amount then noted is less than is recorded in 
1265 and in 1283-4. he changes which occurred in 
the agrarian organization of the manor after Merton 
College acquired it have been analysed in detail 
elsewhere.4? Here it may be briefly stated that by 
1283-4 demesne farming had been abandoned. At 
that date there were 8 virgates of demesne land, 
which were rented out; there were 28 customary 
tenants, holding 163 virgates between them, g free 
tenants holding in all 9} virgates, and 9 cottagers.43 
The cessation of demesne farming made it no longer 
essential for holdings to be kept intact as the units 
from which labour services were provided, so that 
during the 14th century land at Kibworth Harcourt 
was alienated fairly freely, and some holdings disin- 
tegrated.+4 A survey of the college lands at Kibworth, 
made in 1636,‘ still describes the tenants’ holdings in 
terms of yardlands, but it is evident that by that date 
the size of the various yardlands varied. Of several 
tenants said to be holding half a yardland each, one 
was holding 20 a., another only 11 a.4° About 850 a. 
in the township were then occupied by the college’s 
copyhold or leasehold tenants, and about 485 a. by 
freeholders.47 Kibworth Harcourt was a three-field 
village in the late 13th century,*® and the three fields 
existed until the township was inclosed.+9 

Kibworth Harcourt was inclosed, with the rest of 
Kibworth ancient parish, under an Act of 1779.5° 
The awards! allotted land to 23 persons in all, in- 
cluding the Rector of Kibworth Beauchamp. Apart 
from the rector, the chief landowners were Lebbeus 
Humphrey, who obtained about 108 a. in respect of 
his freehold land and about 70 a. in respect of his 
copyhold; Robert Haymes, who obtained 111 a. in 
respect of his freehold and 65 a. for his leasehold; 
George Foxton, who obtained about 68 a. for free- 
hold, about 171 a. for leasehold, and about 6 a. for 
copyhold; and William Haymes, who obtained about 
128 a. for copyhold. Five persons or institutions 


37 Ibid. 26-28, where the facts about this manor are elu- 
cidated. 

38 V.C.H. Leics. i. 323. 

39 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. 

40 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. 

41 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21; Studies in Leics. Agra- 
rian Hist. 21. 

42 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 17 sqq. 

43 Ibid. 32-33. 

44 Tbid. 34-38. 

45 Merton Coll. Oxf. MSS., Press Mark 5.17, Survey of 
Kibworth Harcourt and Barkby made by Abraham Allen. 

46 Thid. ff. 10-13. 

47 Tbid. f. 18. 

48 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 29. 

49 T|.R.O. Kibworth Beauchamp Inclosure Award. 

50 Copy of Act in Leics. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/5/8/3. 
A strip map of Kibworth Harcourt, probably drawn shortly 
before the inclosure, is at Merton Coll. Oxf. 

51 1..R.O. Kibworth Beauchamp Inclosure Award. 
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obtained between 20 and 70a. each, and 7 received 
Io or 12 a. each. The remainder received less than 
7a. each. The rector received allotments in Kibworth 
Harcourt totalling 192a. in commutation of the 
tithes from the township’s open fields and old 
inclosures, and in respect of the small area of glebe 
in the township.52 When the inclosure had been 
completed there were 641 a. of freehold in the town- 
ship, including the rector’s property, 523 a. of copy- 
hold, and 248 a. of leasehold.53 

In Kibworth Harcourt, as in Kibworth Beau- 
champ, the inclosure was followed by some unem- 
ployment and distress.5+ In the year ending at Easter 
1776 £64 was raised in poor rates in the township, 
but in the three years ending at Easter 1785, the 
average yearly amount raised was £120. In the year 
ending at Easter 1803 £402 was spent on poor relief.55 
In 1797 it was said that there was a little stocking- 
knitting in the township,5° but the hosiery industry 
never became important there, and no other in- 
dustry ever established itself on any substantial scale. 
Before the Second World War the hatchery of W. D. 
Evans Ltd. was started on the main road south- 
east of the village. In 1959 it was still operating with 
a much increased output. 


MILLS. In 1265 Saer de Harcourt’s lands at Kib- 
worth Harcourt, then temporarily held by the king, 
included a mill, valued at 26s. 8d.57 From Saer the 
mill passed, with the manor, to Merton College,5® 
which retained it throughout the Middle Ages.59 In 
1959 a windmill still existed at Kibworth Harcourt, 
though it was no longer in use. The mill then stood 
on rising ground to the east of the village. It was a 
weather-boarded post-mill, the main structure prob- 
ably dating from 1711.°° The brick round-house was 
of later date. In 1936 the building and its site was 
conveyed by Merton College to local trustees acting 
in conjunction with the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. The structure, which had been 
derelict since 1913 or earlier, was restored and made 
weatherproof.®! The thatched house adjacent to the 
mill was built in 1950. 

A horse-mill at Kibworth Harcourt is mentioned 
in 1432,°3 and again in 1498-9, when it was rebuilt 
or extensively repaired.°+ It was the property of 
Merton College. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The constable of 
Kibworth Harcourt is mentioned in 1670.°5 In 1690 


52 See p. 172. 

53 L.R.O. Survey of Lordships in Kibworth Beauchamp, 
Kibworth Harcourt, and Smeeton Westerby, 1781. 

a F. M. Eden, State of the Poor (ed. A. G. L. Rogers), 
226-7. 

55 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256. 

56 Nichols, Leics. ii. 637. 

57 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. 

58 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 244, 245; Studies in Leics. 
Agrarian Hist. 29, 31; Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 308. And 
see p. 180. 

59 Merton Coll. Oxf. MSS. nos. 1373, 2819, 3126. 

60 The main post carries this date, together with the 
name of the miller, Daniel Hutchinson. 

®t Information kindly supplied by S.P.A.B. See plate 
facing p. 178. 

62 Leic. Evening Mail, 10 Dec. 1954. 

63 Merton Coll. MS. no. 2946. 

64 Tbid. no. 2819. 

65 E 179/240/279, m. 16. 

66 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/350. 

67 Kibworth Harcourt Churchwardens’ Acct. Bk. 1809- 
31, p. 1 and passim (penes Rector of Kibworth Beauchamp). 
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there were 2 churchwardens for the township,°® but 
by 1809 there was a single warden only.®7 In 1958 
there was one people’s warden for Kibworth Har- 
court, and one rector’s warden for the whole of 
Kibworth ecclesiastical parish.°8 Kibworth Harcourt 
was maintaining its own poor in 1776, and in 1802-3 
50 adults and 41 children received out-relief; there 
was no workhouse.®® After 1836 Kibworth was in- 
cluded in Market Harborough Union.7° 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 5 councillors ;7! it had the same com- 
position in 1958.72 


CHURCH. By about 1269 a chapel existed at Kib- 
worth Harcourt,73 but there is evidence that earlier 
in the 13th century the township had been to some 
extent ecclesiastically separate. About 1220 it was 
recorded that a clerk called Simon de Stanketon had 
two-thirds of the great tithes of William de Har- 
court’s demesne at Kibworth Harcourt,74 and in 
1263-4 Saer de Harcourt granted Robert of Queni- 
borough, priest, the tithes of his demesne lands at 
Kibworth, on the death of William de Harcourt, 
Rector of Ayleston.75 It would seem as if the tithes 
of Kibworth Harcourt had come to be treated as a 
separate benefice, and that eventually a chapel was 
built. The chapel is mentioned in a document which 
is not later than 1269;7° no mention of a chapel 
occurs in an extent of Saer de Harcourt’s lands at 
Kibworth made in 1265.77 In 1271 Saer conveyed 
the advowson of the chapel of Kibworth Harcourt 
manor to Walter of Merton.78 After Walter’s death 
the advowson was acquired by Merton College, pre- 
sumably by the same process as it acquired the 
manor.79 ‘The college possessed the advowson by 
1283,8° and subsequently presented regularly.*! In 
1344 the chapel was said to be assessed for taxation at 
an annual value of 5 marks, but to have a true yearly 
value of 10 marks.*? In 1509 the college presented 
William Knight to the chapel,*? but there is no 
mention of any subsequent presentation, and no 
later mention of the chapel at all. It is referred to on 
several occasions as a free chapel*+ but its precise 
relationship with the parish church of Kibworth 
Beauchamp is not known. 


NONCONFORMITY. After the Restoration Kib- 
worth Harcourt became a centre of Protestant 
dissent. In 1669 there was a conventicle of Presby- 
terians and Independents there, with about 200 


68 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland; see p. 171. 

69 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

70 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

71 L.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 
72 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

73 T.L.A.S. ii. 222. 

74 oe Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore 

75 ne R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 142. 

DO DIL AS, Sth, PAR. 

77 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 243. 

78 Tbid. 

79 See p. 180. 

80 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 183. 

BS Val, (Cy Brodrick, Memorials of Merton Coll. 160, 224, 
243, 247; Reg. Annalium Collegit Mertonensis, ed. eh E. 
Salter, 391. 

82 Cal. Papal Regs. Papal Letters, iii. 98; Cal. Papal Regs. 
Petitions, i. 51. 

83 Brodrick, Mems. Merton Coll. 247; Reg. Ann. Coll. 
Mert. ed. Salter, 391. 

84 Brodrick, op. cit. 160, 224, 243, 247; op. cit. ed. 
Salter, 391; Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 136. 
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members of the ‘middle sort’. The leaders of the con- 
venticle were said to be Matthew Clark, John 
Shuttlewood, an ejected minister called Southam, 
and a husbandman called Farmer,®5 but of these 
Clark seems to have been chiefly active at Market 
Harborough,*® and Shuttlewood also seems to have 
been mostly engaged elsewhere than at Kibworth.°7 
In 1672 William Shefheld’s house at Kibworth 
Harcourt was licensed for Presbyterian worship.*8 
John Jennings, who had previously acted as chap- 
lain to a private household at West Langton 
nearby, and had gathered a dissenting congregation 
there, moved to Kibworth about 169089 and estab- 
lished himself as pastor of the dissenters there.9° 
On his death in 1701 he was succeeded by his son, 
the younger John Jennings.°' From 1715 to 1722 
Jennings conducted an academy at Kibworth Har- 
court,°? but in 1722 he removed to Hinckley.%3 His 
house was bought by the congregation.% In 1723-9 
the minister was Philip Doddridge, later well-known 
as a nonconformist divine and teacher.°5 When 
Doddridge came to Kibworth there was a congrega- 
tion of 150, but it seems to have been declining.°° It 
consisted chiefly of farmers and farm labourers, and 
did not include any persons of note.97 ‘The dissenters 
at Kibworth were by then Congregationalists.°* In 
1759 the meeting-house was burnt, and subse- 
quently a new one was built at the north end of the 
village.°° The earlier meeting-house stood in the 
yard of the Crown Inn and on the site of Jennings’s 
academy, and it may have been the house bought 
from Jennings in 1722.1 In 1761 a building at Kib- 
worth Harcourt was licensed for dissenters’ worship,” 
and this was, no doubt, the meeting-house built after 
the fire. he chapel still remained in use in 1956, and 
was then one of the more important Congregational 
places of worship in the county. 

The chapel is a rectangular building of red brick 
facing the main road to Leicester. It has a hipped 
slate roof and a two-story front. The building is very 
plain except for the mullioned and transomed win- 
dows which have diagonal glazing surrounded by 
margins of coloured glass. The west end of the build- 
ing, originally entered by a central doorway, dates 
from 1759. In 18113 an extension was made to the 
east, containing a vestibule, a vestry, and a school- 
room. The design of the earlier windows was copied. 
A gallery was inserted in the chapel in 1815.4 The 
organ was given in 19305 and the box pews were 
replaced by oak seats shortly before the Second 


85 Original Recs. of Early Nonconformity, ed. GOL. 
Turner, i. 73. 

86 See p. 147. 

87 Op. cit. ed. Turner, i. 73; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. 
Matthews, 441-2; D.N.B. 

88 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1672, 352. Sheffield had been ejected 
from Ibstock in 1660 and Stoke Golding in 1662. He died 
at Kibworth in 1673: D.N.B. sub John Sheffield; Calamy 
Revised, 436. 

89 According to Calamy Revised, 297, Jennings remained 
at Langton until some time after the death of Mrs. Pheasant, 
in whose house he had been chaplain, and whose will was 
proved in 1689: see p. 202. 

90 Calamy Revised, 297. 

91 [bid.; D.N.B. sub David Jennings. 

92 See below. 

93 P. Doddridge, Correspondence and Diary, ed. J. D. 
Humphreys, i. 117, 129, 139. 94 Tbid. 130. 

95 D.N.B. gives the dates of Doddridge’s ministry at 
Kibworth as 1723-5, but though Doddridge removed his 
residence to Harborough in 1725, he continued to be 
minister at Kibworth until 1729: Doddridge, op. cit. i. 


World War.® The chapel contains mural tablets 
(erected in the 19th century) to Philip Doddridge 
(1702-59), Edward Chater (d. 1844), Francis Islip 
(d. 1866), and Edmund Hipwood (d. 1895). Behind 
the chapel is a small graveyard and an outbuilding 
formerly used as a stable. The manse is at right 
angles to the chapel at its west end and forms one 
side of the small forecourt in front of it. It was built 
in 17947 and is a tall three-story house of red brick. 
It was unoccupied in 1959. Backing on to it is another 
house of similar size and character but slightly later 
in date. 


SCHOOLS. Until 1722 Kibworth Harcourt was the 
site of a dissenting academy, which is said to have 
been opened in 1715,8 and which was certainly 
already well established when Philip Doddridge 
went there in 1719.° The course of studies at Kib- 
worth Academy lasted four years. In the first eigh- 
teen months pupils were taught a wide range of 
subjects, including Latin, French, Hebrew, history, 
geography, mathematics, and a little natural science. 
The later part of the course was concerned mainly 
with studies useful to those who were to enter the 
ministry, most of the time being devoted to divinity, 
ethics, logic, pneumatology, biblical criticism, and 
ecclesiastical and Jewish history. The pupils were 
required to compose and deliver homilies, and to 
engage in theological disputations. They also took 
part in amateur theatricals. Freedom of inquiry 
and the absence of sectarian bigotry were said to be 
characteristics of the academy.!° 

There is no public elementary school in Kibworth 
Harcourt; the children of the village always attended 
school at Kibworth Beauchamp. 


CHARITIES. Matthew Foxton, by will proved 
1723, left two rent-charges, each of 5s., for the use 
of the poor of Kibworth Harcourt. By 1837 one of 
the rent-charges had been lost; at that time the 
remaining 5s. was being distributed to the aged poor 
of Kibworth Harcourt.'! In 1956 distributions in 
cash were still being made.!” 

John Marriott, by will proved 1880, left £100 i in 
trust, the interest to be distributed amongst 10 
needy families yearly. His son, the Revd. R. W. 
Marriott, added a further £100 to the charity in 
1907.13 Distributions in money were still being made 
to the poor of Kibworth Harcourt in 1956."4 


235, 245; li. 67, 68, 70, 71, 440, 498, 516; Nichols, Leics. 
ne 


li. 653. 

96 Doddridge, op. cit. i. 215, 218; ii. 193, 194. 

97 Ibid. i. 245. 98 Ibid. 304. 

99 Nichols, Leics. ii. 643. ‘ 

1 [bid.; see p. 179, n. 7. 

2 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 1. 

3 Account Bk. at chapel (1745-91) has historical notes, 
probably added in the 19th cent., on the fly-leaf. 

4 bid. 

5 Inscription on organ. 

6 Ex inf. the caretaker. 

7 Account Bk. at chapel. 

8 H. Mclachlan, Eng. Educ. under the Test Acts, 134. 

9 P. Doddridge, Correspondence and Diary, i. 26; see 
above. 

10 Doddridge, op. cit. i. 34-35, 40-44, 141-2, 155-0; 
il. 462; and passim; Mclachlan, op. cit. 135 sqq. 

11 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. "5, 245. 

12 Ex inf. the Revd. D. A. J. Ireland. 

13 Char. Com. files, 38503, G. 193. 

14 Ex inf. the Revd. D A. J. Ireland. 
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Sums left for the poor of Kibworth Harcourt by 
Elizabeth Lee, John Coleman, and Isabella Simpson, 
before 1786 in all three cases, had been lost by 


SMEETON 


The township of Smeeton Westerby is formed by 
the valley of a small brook, running from west to east, 
and the high ground on either side of it. The south- 
western portion is occupied by Smeeton Hill, which 
rises to over 500 ft. In the north the ground rises 
more gradually from the brook to the boundary with 
Kibworth Beauchamp, reaching a height of about 
450 ft. In 1957 the township was mostly pasture. 
Its area was 1,391 a.'7 The surface soil is mostly 
boulder clay. 

As late as the 18th century Smeeton and Westerby 
could be considered two distinct hamlets, Smeeton 
to the north-east and Westerby to the south-west. 
This distinction is still preserved locally, although 
the building of the church and of Council houses 
between the two hamlets has given them the appear- 
ance of one continuous village. William Burton, in 
1622, describes the two places separately,'® and 
medieval and Tudor documents dealing with prop- 
erty in the two places use terms indicating that they 
were distinct.19 Throsby, writing about 1790, de- 
scribed them as two separate but closely adjacent 
hamlets, but Nichols, writing 7 or 8 years later, 
apparently considered Smeeton Westerby as one 
village.2° It seems clear that the two hamlets were 
closely connected from an early date. In Domesday 
Book Westerby is not mentioned, but several hold- 
ings are mentioned as being in Smeeton;?! in the 
Leicestershire Survey Smeeton is not mentioned, 
but a number of holdings are listed under Westerby, 
some of them clearly the same as those recorded 
under Smeeton in Domesday.” An Inquisition of 
12793 mentions the two places together as ‘Smethe- 
ton Westerby’, and describes the holdings there as 
if the two formed a single township. There is no 
evidence to suggest that each hamlet ever had its 
own open fields. In the hearth tax returns of 1670, 
the houses of Smeeton Westerby are enumerated on 
two lists, one headed ‘Westerby’, and the other 
‘Smeeton Westerby’.*4 

The Grand Union Canal runs across the southern 
part ofthe township. Debdale Wharf, onthe boundary 
between Smeeton Westerby and Gumley, was the 
southern terminus of the canal from the time when 
its construction was suspended in 1797 until the 
start of the construction of the branch to Market 
Harborough in 1805.25 Minor roads lead from the 
village to Kibworth Beauchamp, Saddington, and 
Gumley ; there are no arterial roads in the township. 

Smeeton Westerby village stands on high ground 
near the northern boundary of the township. The 
larger part of the village, known as Smeeton, con- 
sists mainly of a single street, running north and 


15 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 245. 
See pp. 177-8. 
Census, 1951. 

tS Burton, Description of Leics. 246, 281. 

tn@al. Ing. p.m. vill, p. 289; Xi, p. 109; xill, p. 278; Feud. 
Aids, vi. 258; Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), i. ine Cal. Pat. 
1555-7, 179-80; L.R.2/182 f. 2855; C 66/1365, m. 32. 

20 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ti. 51; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
644. 
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1837.!5 Kibworth Harcourt also benefits from the 
Thornton, Lane, Smalley, Norman, Goodman, 
Haymes, and Sarah Marriott charities.'® 


KIBWORTH 


WESTERBY 


south, the continuation of the road from Kibworth. 
Mill Lane branches off to the west and on the east 
a track leads to Debdale Wharf. At its southern end 
the main street turns westwards and leads to a tri- 
angular open space from which roads branch off 
to Saddington and Gumley. West of this is the small 
hamlet of Westerby. The road to Gumley runs 
southwards, descending abruptly to cross the brook 
over a small brick bridge. ‘The triangular space, 
known as Pitt Gardens, lies well below road level 
on two sides and probably represents a long-disused 
gravel pit. Part of the area was formerly occupied by 
mud cottages. The parish church, built in 1851, 
stands to the north of Pitt Gardens. East of the 
churchyard is a large depression, partly filled with 
water, where a gravel pit was in use until after the 
First World War.26 Smeeton Terrace, which stands 
high above Pitt Gardens on the west side, is a tall 
three-story range of red brick. It is locally identified 
with the former workhouse, probably built early in 
the 19th century and later divided into separate 
dwellings. The existence of large windows on the 
top floor suggests that at some period it was adapted 
for the use of framework-knitters. A two-story work- 
shop is built out at right angles to the main block. 
The buildings in the village consist mainly of 
1gth-century brick cottages and farm-houses with a 
few private residences. At the end of Springfield 
Lane an earlier house has a lower story of ironstone 
with rgth-century brickwork above. The building 
consists of two ranges at right angles to one another. 
In the back range ceiling joists with painted decora- 
tion, possibly dating from the 16th century, have 
been discovered.27 Debdale Farm in the main street 
is built partly of ironstone and is probably a 17th- 
century house. The stone gable-end retains its 
mullioned windows but the pitch of the roof has 
been lowered. Further south in the village street 
a farmyard wall of ironstone contains the blocked 
mullioned windows of a former house. There are 
several 18th-century brick cottages, originally 
thatched, with steep parapetted gable-ends. One 
in the main street, now the post office, is dated 
1731 and a similar cottage in Westerby is dated 1756. 
Westerby House is a large late-18th-century house 
of red brick, its fagade facing the south end of the 
main street. It was owned and occupied by the 
Rector of Kibworth in the second half of the 19th 
century. There are two pairs of Council houses near 
the school, built after the First World War. Three 
pairs were erected opposite the church in 1950. Four 
cottages in a single terrace were built west of the 
church to house agricultural workers c. 1944. 


Bs WCIEL, DGS. th, Fash, BuO, 30. 

Slade, Leics. Survey, 23; and see p. 184. 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

24 E 179/240/279 m. 19. 

23 VIE: Leics. iii. 102. 

26 Ex inf. Mr. C. M. Miller, clerk to the parish council, 
who has supplied several details about the recent history 
of the village. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. R. G. Watson, owner and occupier. 
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MANOR. In 1086 3 carucates of land at Smeeton 
Westerby were held by Robert dispensator; 4 caru- 
cates and 7 bovates were held by Robert de Buci 
from Hugh de Grentemesnil, who held them from 
the king; one carucate and 2 bovates belonged to the 
king as part of the royal soke of Great Bowden. There 
were also 4 socmen in the township whose holdings 
were attached to de Grentemesnil’s land at Brun- 
tingthorpe, about 5 miles away to the west.?8 Robert 
de Buci held much land from the king in chief else- 
where in Leicestershire.2? The soke of Great Bowden 
had been held by Edward the Confessor,3° but the 
pre-Conquest holders of the other lands in Smeeton 
Westerby are not known. Robert dispensator’s 3 
carucates descended in the same way as his manor 
at Kibworth Beauchamp, and probably formed part 
of that manor.3! 

The land in the township held by de Grentemesnil 
in 1086 had by 1130 been acquired by Robert, Earl 
of Leicester, from whom it was then being held by 
Richard Basset.32 No doubt the earl’s father, Robert, 
Count of Meulan, had obtained them from Ivo de 
Grentemesnil, Hugh’s son, early in Henry I’s reign, 
at the same time as he obtained much other Grente- 
mesnil property,33 while Richard Basset had acquired 
much other land once held by de Buci.34 ‘The over- 
lordship of this holding remained with the earls of 
Leicester until the death of Simon de Montfort in 
1265, after which it passed to the earls, and later the 
dukes, of Lancaster.35 Subsequently the Duchy of 
Lancaster seems to have retained some land at 
Smeeton in demesne,3° while the rest was subin- 
feudated. The position of the under-tenants of this 
holding, which was generally known as the manor of 
SMEETON, is at first not clear. The holding was 
acquired, apparently in the mid-12th century, by 
Ivo of Neufmarché,37 but it is not known when the 
Bassets relinquished the ownership. Ivo’s heirs were 
his two daughters Emma, wife of Hugh de Senlis, 
and Aubrey, wife of a certain Ingebald.38 Emma’s 
rights passed to her son Henry de Senlis, and 
Aubrey’s to her son Robert de Braybrook. Henry and 
Robert agreed to divide the lands that had once 
been Ivo’s between them, and Robert’s share in- 
cluded Smeeton Westerby.3? Robert was bringing an 
action about land at Smeeton Westerby in 1203,1° 
and his agreement with Henry may well have been 
made about that time. In 1208 King John confirmed 
Robert de Braybrook in the possession of land at 
Smeeton Westerby which had been handed over 
to him by Ralph de Turville.41 There can be little 
doubt that this was the same land which had been 
held by Richard Basset from the Earl of Leicester in 


28 VC He Leics: 1. 308, 310; 320: 

29 Ibid. 323-5. 30 Ibid. 308. 

31 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23; Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 179-80; 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21; L.R.O. DE.40/35/37. 

32 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23. 

33 #.H.R. liv. 386. 

34 Slade, Leics. Survey, 12-13. 

35 E.H.R. liv. 396-7, 400; Cal. Ing. p.m. tii, p. 319; Feud. 
Aids, vi. 558; R. Somerville, Hist. Duchy of Lanc. 339, 
340; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

36 See p. 185. 

37 B.M. Cott. MS. Caligula A. XII, ff. 91b, 92a. 

38 Thbid. ff. 83a, 846, 92a. 

39 Thid. ff. 91b, 92a. 

49 Cur. Reg. R. iii. 44, 60, 63. 

41 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), i. 181. 

42 V.C.H. Leics. i. 316; Slade, Leics. Survey, 23; Rot. 
Chart. (Rec. Com.), i. 181. 


1130, for in 1086, and again in 1130, the property is 
described as 4 carucates and 7 bovates, and in 1208 
it is described as 19} virgates, that is, 4 carucates 
and 7 bovates again.42 How Turville obtained an 
interest in Smeeton Westerby is not clear, but from 
what is known of the descent of the manor at a later 
date there can be little doubt that it was held by 
Turville from the earls of Leicester, and was held 
by Braybrook from Turville. From an action brought 
in 1254 it seems that the manor was then held by 
Walter Ledet, Robert de Braybrook’s descendant, 
from Ralph de Turville, and from Ledet by Walter 
de Langton.#3 In 1279 the manor was held from 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster and Leicester, by the 
heirs of Nicholas de Turville, and from the heirs by 
William Latimer.4+ Latimer had married Alice, 
Walter Ledet’s elder daughter and co-heir, and his 
younger brother John Latimer married Christine, 
Ledet’s younger daughter.45 No doubt William 
Latimer owed his possession of the manor to his 
wife. In 1282 John Latimer died possessed of 63 
virgates at Smeeton, held in right of his wife 
Christine, from Ralph de Turville of Normanton.4® 
William Latimer, at his death in 1304 or 1305, was 
holding 9g virgates and some other property at 
Smeeton in right of his wife Alice, from ‘Turville.47 
Evidently the lands at Smeeton Westerby which 
Alice and Christine had inherited from their father 
had been divided between them. 

The land held by the elder brother William 
Latimer descended to Nicholas Latimer, who may 
have been one of William’s younger sons.*® Nicholas 
died seised of property at Smeeton in 1325,49 and 
was succeeded by his son John. When John, still 
possessed of the holding, died in 1343, his heir was 
said to be his son Nicholas, then a minor.5° The 
descent of this holding cannot be traced further. 

The land held by John, the younger brother, des- 
cended to his heirs, the Latimers of Braybrooke, who 
held it from the Turvilles of Normanton, who in 
turn held from the earls, and later the dukes, of 
Lancaster.5! On the death of Edward Latimer in 
1411, the land descended to John Griffin, grandson 
of Edward’s sister Elizabeth.52 The manor con- 
tinued to be held by the Griffin family until the 16th 
century. After Nicholas Griffin’s death in 1509 it 
was said that he had held the manor of Smeeton from 
the king as part of the Duchy of Lancaster.53 The 
position of the Turvilles as mesne lords had evidently 
been allowed to lapse. Nicholas’s heir was his son 
Thomas,5+ who seems to have been still in possession 
of the manor in 1550.55 According to Nichols, the 
manor was alienated by one of the Griffin family 
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during the reign of Elizabeth 15° but there does not 
seem to be any reliable evidence for this. ‘The sub- 
sequent descent of the holding is uncertain. By 1449 
the Duchy of Lancaster possessed a manor at 
Smeeton Westerby.57 In 1628 Charles I granted the 
manor to Charles Harbord, Christopher Favell, and 
Thomas Young.5* Possibly this manor may have 
been once part of the Earl of Leicester’s holding. 
According to Nichols,5° Harbord and his colleagues 
conveyed the manor in 1631 to William Lewis and 
others, who in turn conveyed it in 1654 to John 
Lewis and others, but no evidence is cited in support 
of these statements. In 1846 H. H. H. Hungerford 
was lord of the manor.®® Hungerford was still the 
owner in 1861,6! but by 1877 he had been replaced 
by Sir Henry Halford.®? No person is mentioned as 
lord of the manor at any later date. In 1888 it was 
said that the manorial rights had lapsed.® 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1086 the king held one 
carucate and 2 bovates at Smeeton Westerby belong- 
ing to the royal soke of Great Bowden,®* and in 
1130 there was said to be the same amount of 
land belonging to the king’s soke in the township.°s 
Subsequently this holding became part of the soke 
of Stretton, the descent of which is discussed else- 
where.®° 

In 1130 Richard de Rollos held one carucate 
and one bovate at Smeeton Westerby.°7 In 1279 the 
township was said to contain one carucate of the 
Rollos fee, held by John Sakry and his brother.®® 
The descent of this holding after 1279 has not been 
traced. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the tenants 
on Robert dispensator’s holding of 3 carucates at 
Smeeton Westerby consisted of 3 socmen, 2 villeins, 
and one bordar. ‘There was one demesne plough.®° 
Robert de Buci’s tenants on his 4 carucates and 7 
bovates were 2 socmen, one villein, and 2 bordars. 
There was a demesne plough here also.7° The royal 
soke-land at Smeeton Westerby then consisted of one 
carucate and 2 bovates.7! As against the total of 
9 carucates and one bovate for these holdings, the 
Leicestershire Survey of 1130 lists 12 carucates and 
one bovate, but the entry is mutilated, and it is 
uncertain what the completed total should be.72 
In 1279 the king’s soke-land at Smeeton Westerby 
was divided into four holdings, each of one virgate. 
William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, held 4 
carucates and 3 virgates, which apparently formed 
part of his manor of Kibworth Beauchamp. One 
carucate of the earl’s land was held by a free tenant, 
and the remainder was held in villeinage. There 
were 5 carucates held by William Latimer, and 
one carucate, belonging to the Rollos fee, held by 


56 Nichols, Leics. ii. 644. 

57 D.L. 30/80/1105. 

58 B.M. Add. MS. 6673, pp. 413, 425. 
59 Nichols, Leics. ii. 644. 

60 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 511. 
6 Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 165. 
62 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 509. 
63 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 718. 
64 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

65 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23. 

See p. 262. 
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John Sakry and his brother.73 In 1304-5 it was stated 
that the property which William Latimer had held at 
Smeeton Westerby included g virgates, each held 
by a bondman, and that each virgate contained 15 a.74 

In 1599 it was stated by the jurors of the manor 
court that the manor’s customary tenants, who were 
presumably copyholders, had from time immemorial 
paid a fixed fine equal to a year’s rent when their 
holdings changed hands. Early in the 17th century 
the Duchy of Lancaster, to which the manor then 
belonged, contested this, and in 1620 an agreement 
was made between the Duchy and the Smeeton 
Westerby copyholders, under which in return for 
a sum equal to 45 years’ ancient rents the copy- 
holders were to be allowed to pay a fixed fine equal 
to one year’s rent in future, and to exchange any 
of their copyhold land in the open fields for any 
freehold land in the open fields. There appear to 
have been only 3 copyholders in the township at the 
time.75 

Smeeton Westerby was inclosed under the Act 
for inclosing the whole ancient parish of Kibworth, 
passed in 1779.76 By that date no copyhold land 
seems to have been left in the township. The in- 
closure award77 allotted lands in Smeeton Westerby 
to 35 persons or institutions. The Rector of Kibworth 
Beauchamp received 202 a. in commutation of the 
tithes from the township’s open fields, 4 a. for the 
tithes from the old inclosures, and 1 a. in respect of a 
small parcel of glebe land. ‘Two landowners obtained 
over 200 a. each. ‘Two others obtained 74 a. and 64 a. 
respectively, 9 were allotted between 20 a. and 50 a. 
each, and 7 between 10 a. and 20 a. each. ‘The remain- 
ing 15 received between one and 10 a. each. 

During the 19th century framework-knitting be- 
came of some importance at Smeeton Westerby, and 
in 1844 there were 140 frames in the village.7° There 
were 3 bag hosiers in the village as late as 1896,79 but 
the industry there never seems to have developed into 
the factory stage, and by 1908 hosiery manufacture 
seems to have ceased.8° About 1936 a brick building 
north-east of the church, which had originally be- 
longed to a hosiery manufacturer, was taken over by 
the firm of J. E. Slater of Kibworth Beauchamp.®! 
Other buildings were erected and in 1959 the factory 
was employing about 60 people. 

Land ‘anciently known as Watermill Close’, lying 
south-east of the village, was mentioned in the 
inclosure award.® A windmill stood about half a 
mile west of Smeeton and a little south of Mill Lane 
in 1885.83 It is said to have been blown down, 
apparently about this date, with the miller inside it.*+ 


KIBWORTH 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Hearth tax lists 
for both Smeeton Westerby and Westerby were 
signed by the same constable in 1670, and it is likely 


71 Tbid. 308. 

72 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23. 

73 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

74 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 278. 

75 D.L. 30/82/1129; Nichols, Leics. ii. 563. 
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79 Tbid. 11; Wright, Dir. Leics. (1896), 696. 
80 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 569. 
81 See p. 171. 
82 L..R.O. Kibworth Beauchamp Inclosure Award. 
83 O.S. Map 6” Leics. XLV. NW. (1st edn.). 
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that the hamlets then formed a single township.*s 
A churchwarden at Smeeton Westerby was men- 
tioned in 1634.8° In 1690 there were 2 wardens,87 
but by 1825, and probably from an earlier date, there 
was only one.8§ By 1776 Smeeton Westerby was 
maintaining its own poor®? and had a workhouse for 
20 persons.°° In 1802-3 7 people were relieved there, 
while 58 adults and 56 children received out-relief.9! 
It seems likely that this workhouse was used not only 
by Smeeton Westerby but also Kibworth Beau- 
champ and Kibworth Harcourt. A reference in 1806 
to ‘the old workhouse’ suggests that a new one was 
built about then,®? and this new one may be the 
building traditionally known in the village as the 
workhouse. After 1836 Smeeton Westerby was 
included in Market Harborough Union.” 

In 1894 a parish council was established with a 
membership of 5 councillors;% it had the same 
number in 1958.°5 


CHURCH. In 1587 Elizabeth I granted the grave- 
yard of a chapel at Smeeton to Edward Heron and 
John Nicholas.°° Nothing further is known about the 
chapel, nor is it clear how the graveyard came into 
the queen’s hands, but the grant seems to imply that 
the chapel was disused by 1587. A survey of 1781 
mentions a close called the chapel yard,97 but this 
may have been the yard of the dissenting chapel 
then existing at Smeeton Westerby.% 

The abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) in Normandy 
obtained from Hugh de Grentemesnil under Wil- 
liam I a grant of two-thirds of the tithes of all Hugh’s 
demesne lands in England, and they included his 
demesne at Smeeton.9° About 1220 St. Evroul was 
receiving two-thirds of the rectorial tithes from the 
demesne of a manor at Smeeton.! By 1291 the abbey’s 
rights in the tithes of Smeeton had been commuted 
for an annual payment of {1 to the Prior of Ware,? 
and this pension was later transferred to Sheen 
Priory (Surr.).3 In 1535 Sheen was receiving a pen- 
sion of 13s. 4d. a year.4 In the 18th century the 
Rector of Kibworth Beauchamp was receiving all 
the tithes from Smeeton Westerby.5 

In 1851 a church was built at Smeeton Westerby,® 
and in 1852 the township was formed into a separate 
ecclesiastical parish.?7 The advowson of the new 
parish belonged from the beginning, and still be- 
longed in 1957, to the Rector of Kibworth Beau- 
champ.* The living was endowed with 128 a. of 
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glebe, formerly belonging to the patron.® It was 
declared a rectory in 1867.!° A parsonage house was 
built in Mill Lane in 1g00-1."! 

CHRIST CHURCH, Smeeton Westerby, is built 
of grey stone with limestone dressings and was de- 
signed by H. Woodyer.! It consists of a chancel, an 
aisled nave of four bays, a south porch, and a north 
vestry. At the west end is a circular bell turret sur- 
mounted by aspire. A large arch which is incorporated 
in the west wall of the nave suggests that the addition 
of a west tower was contemplated at some future 
period. ‘he windows and the internal fittings are all 
in the Decorated style of the 14th century. The church 
was repaired in 1873 and 1895.'3 A new organ was 
installed between 1906 and 1908.!4 ‘There are no 
mural tablets apart from those commemorating the 
two world wars. Several of the windows contain 
memorial stained glass. 

There are two small bells, cast in 1849. The plate 
consists of a cup dated 1847, a paten dated 1849, and 
a flagon dated 1848, all silver gilt, and all bought for 
Smeeton Westerby in 1849.15 Frederick Iliffe, by will 
proved 1928, left £300 to endow quarterly payments 
to members of the choir, to maintain the organ, and 
for books for the choir.!® The registers date from 
1852, Smeeton Westerby being included in the 
Kibworth Beauchamp registers before that date. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1668 it was said that 
“great numbers of persons commonly called Quakers’ 
met at Smeeton Westerby.!7 In 1724 Francis 
Tilley’s house was licensed for nonconformist wor- 
ship.'® Further licences for places in the village were 
issued in 1743 and 1783.19 These 18th-century dis- 
senters were probably Baptists as in the closing 
years of the century there was a Baptist chapel in the 
village, and the chapel established in 1743 later be- 
longed to the Baptists.?° By that time the number of 
Baptists had decreased and services were held only 
a few times each year.?! Apparently this chapel 
belonged to the General Baptists, as in 1829 there 
were reported to be 30 members of that denomina- 
tion in the village.2? By 1846 both the General and the 
Calvinistic Baptists had chapels in Smeeton Wester- 
by.23 The Calvinistic Baptist chapel had ceased 
to exist by 1861,74 but the General Baptist chapel 
remained in use in 1956. It stands in Debdale 
Lane and is a small red-brick building with a single 
round-headed window facing the road. Headstones 
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in the adjacent burial ground include several of 
Swithland slate to members of the Woodruffe family 
(1767-73). A Primitive Methodist chapel was estab- 
lished at Smeeton Westerby by 1846,75 but by 1862 
it had ceased to exist.?° 


SCHOOLS. In 1833 there were three day schools 
at Smeeton Westerby, attended by 23 boys and 24 
girls, all being educated at their parents’ expense.?7 
There was an infants’ school in the village in 1846.78 
A National school for 88 children was built in 1862.79 
The average attendance was 46 in 1876,3° 52 in 
1910,3! and 45 in 1922.32 In 1927 the senior pupils 
were transferred to Kibworth Beauchamp,33 and in 
1933 it was decided that the school was to be used 
for infants only.3+ In July of that year the school 
had 36 pupils.35 In 1953 it accepted ‘aided’ status 
under the local authority as an infants’ school. In 
1957 there were only 12 children in attendance.3° 


HUNDRED 


The school, built in 1862, is a small single-story 
red-brick building, standing in the main street at 
Smeeton. 


KIBWORTH 


CHARITIES. About 1740 Edward Freeman gave 
£5 for the poor of Smeeton Westerby.37 By 1837 
the money had been lost.38 John Coleman, before 
1743, gave £20 for the poor of Smeeton Westerby.39 
The income was originally used to apprentice poor 
parishioners. In about 1823 the principal was lent 
to the parish, and the gift was afterwards represented 
by £1 a year distributed to the poor out of the poor 
rate. The principal was replaced in 1862, when 
£21 6s. gd. stock was bought.4° Distributions were 
still being made from the charity in 1957.4! Smeeton 
Westerby also benefits from the Goodman, Haymes, 
and Norman charities, the income from which is 
shared with Kibworth Beauchamp and Kibworth 
Harcourt.4 


KNOSSINGTON 


KNOSSINGTON lies on the borders of Rutland, nine 
miles south-east of Melton Mowbray and four miles 
west of Oakham. The ancient parish consisted of 
1,469 a. and belonged to a detached part of the 
hundred of Gartree, lying north-east of the main 
area. In 1930 the benefices of Knossington and Cold 
Overton (Framland hundred) were united,! and in 
1936 the new ecclesiastical parish became the present 
civil parish of Knossington, 3,198 a. in area.? The 
following account deals only with the ancient parish. 

The shape of the southern half of the parish is 
made irregular by the intrusion from the west of 
a tongue of land belonging to Owston parish and 
containing part of Owston Wood. This tongue is 
bounded largely by tributaries of the River Gwash 
which rises in the parish. ‘The remainder of the 
boundary with Owston follows a road, in parts only 
a track, running north and south between Withcote 
and Somerby. The county boundary between 
Leicestershire and Rutland forms the eastern boun- 
dary of the parish. The former boundary dividing 
Knossington from Cold Overton leaves the county 
boundary at Lady Wood Lodge and follows a north- 
westerly course to join the boundary with Somerby 
at the northern tip of Knossington parish. 

The village stands in the northern half of the 
parish, where much of the land lies over 600 ft. above 
sea level. The ground falls towards the south-east, 
where several small streams join to form the River 
Gwash, but rises again to 600 ft. in the extreme 
south. The soil is chiefly clayey. Five roads radiate 
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from the village to Somerby, Cold Overton, Oakham, 
Braunston, and Owston. There is also a track leading 
due south to Withcote and Launde. ‘The main street 
runs east and west, joined at right angles by the road 
from Owston, which, like the main street, is built up 
on both sides. At the junction there is a considerable 
open space where the village pump stands. In the 
late 18th century there was a maypole in the main 
street, said to have been given by Geoffrey Johnson 
in 1716.3 North-westwards the road to Somerby 
passes the Rectory,+ the church, and the gates of 
Knossington Grange. A new road, 500 yds. long, 
was constructed in the late 19th century to by-pass 
the village on the north and to form a direct approach 
to Knossington Grange from the Oakham road. The 
former way to Oakham was along the narrow lane 
descending into the ‘Hollow’, a steep declivity at the 
east end of the village. The Wesleyan chapel stands 
above the ‘Hollow’; the old school is on the south 
side of the main street and the present school is on 
the Owston road.5 

About half the houses in Knossington are built 
of ironstone or limestone; the remainder, many of 
which date from the early 19th century, are of brick. 
No evidence of medieval construction has been 
found. One of the earliest houses is probably that 
standing south-west of the churchyard, known since 
about 1950 as the Old Manor House.® It is an L- 
shaped stone building apparently dating from the 
16th or early 17th century, much altered in the 18th 
century and later. In 1791 a north wing had two 
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gabled half-dormers which have now disappeared.7 
At the east end of the village street is a T-shaped 
ironstone house, known as the Walnuts. It has stone 
mullioned windows with moulded hoods, two 
belonging to the ground floor of the north block 
apparently older than the rest. The nail-studded 
entrance door in the south wing is dated 1610 and 
internally there is an inscription ‘Gulielmus Gould 
me fecit 1610’, probably not zm sztu. ‘The interior of 
this wing has panelling and fittings of about 100 
years later and the whole house appears to have been 
re-modelled internally. It is possible that it may be 
identified with one formerly known as Walnut Tree 
House, said to have been the home of the Peck 
family in the early 19th century. It was reputed to 
have a beam dated 1570 with the initials of Henry 
Peck.’ Another old house is Priory Farm, which 
stands on the road to Owston. The front, which 
was altered and faced with stucco in the early 19th 
century, is built of brick and ironstone and probably 
dates from the middle of the 17th century. A rear 
wing of limestone ashlar, which has a pair of round- 
headed niches incorporated in its back wall,® appears 
to be a slightly later addition. Internally the front 
range has a 17th-century staircase with flat wavy 
balusters and newels surmounted by balls. The 
limestone garden wall adjacent to the road has cen- 
tral gate piers with ball finials, probably contempo- 
rary with the back wing, and also an earlier doorway 
with a three-centred head and moulded jambs. On 
the west side of the Owston road stands Knossing- 
ton Hospital or the ‘widows’ houses’.!° ‘The Manor 
House or Manor Farm" stands at the extreme south 
end of the village. It isa large rectangular stone house 
with a date stone of 1820. The site, round which the 
road to Owston makes a right-angle turn, may be an 
early one. Near the Manor House is a small early- 
1gth-century brick house incorporating in its south 
wall a pointed window made up of odd pieces of 
medieval stone tracery and containing fragments of 
stained glass. These remains are said to have come 
from Owston Abbey and to have been inserted by 
Charles H. Scott (d. 1895) who once occupied the 
house.!2 Standing above the road at the east end of the 
village is an early-1gth-century stucco house called 
the Whalebones. Its name is derived from the jaw- 
bones of a whale which, until recently, formed an 
arch above its entrance gate.!3 At the edge of Owston 
Wood in the extreme south of the parish is Preston’s 
Lodge. It is a stone house in the early Georgian style, 
built after the Second World War on the site of an 
earlier farm-house. 
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The only public house in the village is the ‘Fox 
and Hounds’, a stone building opposite the church, 
which probably dates from the 18th century. An inn 
called the ‘Greyhound’ formerly stood on the north 
side of the main street but it was demolished c. 1910, 
when a small but ornate stone house was erected on 
the site. The ‘Greyhound’ was a 17th-century stone 
structure with a thatched roof and a gable-end facing 
the road." 

Knossington Grange is a large mansion, built of 
stone in the Tudor style of the late 19th century. It 
stands at the north-west corner of the village and is 
surrounded by gardens and plantations. The house 
was begun by Francis Thursby about 1864,!5 but he 
died before it was finished. Alexander Duncan (d. 
1889) bought the property in 1867, finished the 
building, and lived there until 1883. He was followed 
by his son A. L. Duncan,'® who apparently enlarged 
the house in 1895.!7 Outbuildings and cottages were 
built near the Grange by the Duncans; one cottage 
pair on the road to Cold Overton is dated 1899. 
Alfred Hassall Straker lived in the Grange until 
192418 and his widow until 1948; after her death it 
was sold in 1949. Since 1955 the building has been 
occupied as a preparatory boarding school. In 1958 
Knossington Grange School had about 80 boys.!9 
Seven pairs of Council houses stand in Larchwood 
Rise, at the east end of the village. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Knossington 
was a fairly large village; 31 people were then enu- 
merated.2° There were 49 taxpayers in 1381.71 There 
were said to be fewer than 10 households in 1428.22 
In 1563 there were 22 households, and in 1670 35. 
There were 113 communicants in 1603 and 72 in 
1676. The population rose steadily from 126 in 1801 
to 252 in 1841, after which it fell slightly. The 
greatest increase, from 251 to 319, took place 
between 1861 and 1871, the decade in which Knos- 
sington Grange was built. The highest recorded 
figure was 323 in 1891.73 Since that date the popula- 
tion has gradually declined and in 1951 there were 
224 people living in the former ancient parish.” 


MANOR. In 1086 the king held 3 carucates of land 
in KNOSSINGTON, part of the soke of Oakham.?5 
By 1130 this had descended to Henry de Ferrers, 
then lord of Oakham.?° Knossington seems to have 
formed one of the 5 berewicks of the honor of Oak- 
ham.?7 From the tenants-in-chief an intermediate 
lordship was held by the family of 'Tatershall, which 
had inherited the lordship from William Pantulf at 
the end of the 12th century.?8 On the death of Robert 


15 Date on building. 

16 de Mowbray, Knossington, 128-30; Burke, Land. Gent. 
(1906), 494; Alexander Duncan was born in Scotland in 
1805 but spent most of his working life in the U.S.A. and 
married a Miss Sarah Butler of Boston. 

17 Date on building. 

18 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 2435. 

19 Ex inf. the headmaster, Mr. C. M. F. Rathbone. 

20 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

21 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 173-4. 

22 Feud. Aids, iti. 112. 

23 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173, 191. 

24 Census, 1951, Eccl. Areas Eng. 61. 

28 V.C.H. Leics. i. 325. 

26 Slade, Leics. Survey, 31. 

27 On the descent of the honor of Oakham, see V.C.H. 
Rut. i. 10-13; for references to Knossington as part of that 
honor, see Bk. of Fees, 952; Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 
237; Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 474. 

28 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 169-70. 
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de Tatershall in 130829 his property was divided 
between three co-heirs, his two great-aunts Joan de 
Driby and Isabel, wife of John de Orby, and Thomas 
de Cailli, son of another great-aunt, Emma. Knos- 
sington fell to the share of John and Isabel de Orby, 
but all the heirs granted away the service due in 
1323.3° In 1375 Elizabeth de Erdington held the 
manor of the lord of Orby.3! This line evidently 
failed: the property reverted to Ralph, Lord Crom- 
well, through his wife Maud, the great-grand- 
daughter of John de Driby.3? Thereafter the inter- 
mediate lordship disappears, and after the manor 
had reverted to the Crown at the Dissolution it was 
held of the king in chief.33 

In 1228 Ralph de Nowers was stated to hold the 
manor of Robert de Tatershall.3+' The Nowers family 
remained the tenants in demesne until at least 1308, 
at Robert de Tatershall’s death. In 1319 William and 
Alice Playz sold the manor to Thomas de Tolthorp 
and his wife Alice,35 and although the Nowers family 
continued to hold land in the parish until later in the 
14th century3® it seems probable that the manor 
passed from their ownership between 1308 and 1319. 
Thomas Tolthorp’s daughter Elizabeth married 
Giles de Erdington, the owner of a manor at Barrow 
on Soar,37 and the manor descended in this family, 
probably until the death of Sir Thomas de Erding- 
ton in 1467.38 It is not known how this manor passed 
to the Abbot of Owston, but it may have been by the 
will of Sir ‘Thomas or have been sold after his death. 
Owston Abbey certainly held it at the Dissolution 
when it passed to the Crown.%° 

In 1548 the manor of Knossington was granted to 
Gregory, Lord Cromwell, and his wife Elizabeth. In 
1558 the reversion after Elizabeth’s death was gran- 
ted to James Harrington of Exton (Rut.), also owner 
of the neighbouring manor of Owston.#? Knossing- 
ton did not remain in the possession of the main line 
of the Harrington family, but was in the possession 
of Sir James Harrington, Bt., when he died in 1614 
and was inherited by his son Sir Edward.4! The latter 
sold his interest in 1627,42 and by 1640 the manor 
belonged to Roger Dale.#3 In 1656-7 it passed 
to Charles and Anne Dale, who sold it to Richard 
Halsall in 1664.44 

The later descent is not clear; the manor may have 
passed through the same hands as the advowson.‘5 
About 1798 Mr. Davis of Loddington (Northants.) 
was said to have bought the manor of Knossington, 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, pp. 260, 265. 

3° Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 172. 

31 Cal. Ing. p.m. xiv, Pp. 122. 

32 Complete Peerage, ii. 552; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedi- 
grees, 18-19; Ralph, Lord Cromwell, was lord in 1434: 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 174. 

33 C 142/342/105. 

34 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 170. 

38 Ibid. 172. 36 Ibid. 

37 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 11; Farnham, Leics. 
Notes, iii. 173. 

38 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 11. 

39 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160; for other lands in 
Knossington which belonged to Owston see below, and 
Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 109-10. 

40 Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 440; 1553-4, 202-3, the grant of 
Elizabeth’s lifetime. 

4t C 142/342/105. 

oe (CE SIM SIE Hil. 

43 Nichols, Leics. ii. 656 

oe (O12 Be Oy es ner 4 Hil.; 

45 See p. 191. 

46 Nichols, Leics. ii. 
114-15. 
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but during most of the 19th century the Frewen 
Turner family of Cold Overton Hall were recognized 
as lords.4¢ The manor descended from John Frewen 
Turner (d. 1829) to his son Thomas Frewen (d. 
1870).47 The manorial rights appear to have lapsed 
by the end of the century. 


KNOSSINGTON 


LESSER ESTATES. The priory of Augustinian 
canons at Brooke (Rut.) held land in Knossington 
from before 1279, when it was returned as holding 
one carucate under William de Branteston who held 
of ‘Earl C’, probably Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
lord of the manor of Oakham.# ‘This was probably 
part of the land held by the king in 1086 and in 1130 
by Henry de Ferrers, one of whose descendants 
founded the priory.49 Brooke Priory held this land 
until the Dissolution, after which it was granted in 
1536 to Anthony Coope of Hardwick (Oxon.).5° In 
1544 Coope was licensed to alienate the land to John 
Peck of ‘Tixover (Rut.).5! From Peck the land 
apparently passed to a kinsman, Richard Peck, who 
died in 15445? and whose lands were inherited by his 
son Eustace, a minor who came of age in 1548.53 In 
1549 the so-called manor of Knossington, formerly 
held by Brooke Priory, was granted to John Peck,5+ 
and the family, whose pedigree is not perfectly clear, 
continued to hold land in Knossington until 1815.55 
In 1628, on the death of William Peck, his son in- 
herited the house called ‘the Overhouse’,5® which 
was perhaps the house known in the last century 
as Walnut Tree House, which contained a beam 
bearing the initials of a Henry Peck and the date 
1570.57 ‘The last member of the family to live in 
Knossington was another Henry Peck, who died in 
1820.58 

Asecond holding is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
one of 2 carucates belonging to Roger de Busli.59 By 
1130 this had passed to his descendants and 
formed part of the honor of Blyth.°° At some date 
between 1150 and 1161 Archbishop ‘Theobald con- 
firmed the grant to the abbey of Owston of 8 virgates 
in Knossington by Walter de Chevrecurt.®! In 1279 
the Abbot of Owston was holding a carucate in 
Knossington of Robert Chevrecurt who was said to 
hold of the honor of Tickhill in chief.°? This honor 
became part of the Duchy of Lancaster.°3 The 
holding of the Abbot of Owston passed to the Crown 
at the Dissolution® and in 1558 was granted to John, 
Lord St. John, for his life, with remainder to James 

47 Burke, Land. Gent. (1906), 634-5. 

48 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23; V.C.H. Rut. ii. 11. 

2) 1Y/SColal, IRs No WSO): 

50 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xi, p. 209; Coope also owned land 
at Braunston (Rut.): V.C.H. Rut. ti. 34. 

st T. & P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 507. 

52 Nichols, Leics. ii. 656. 

53 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xx (1), p. 419; Cal. Pat. 1553, 322. 

54 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 50. 

55 L..R.O. Knossington Land Tax Assessments; for the 
various members of the family in this period, see Farnham, 
Leics. Notes, iv. 175-6; Nichols, Leics. ii. 656-8; de Mow- 
bray, Knossington, 54-57. 

56 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 175. 

57 de Mowbray, Knossington, 36. 

58 Tbid. 36, 53. 

59 V.C.H. Leics. i. 325. 

60 Slade, Leics. Survey, 31. 

61 A. Saltman, Theobald, Archbp. of Cant. 419; Doc. Illus- 
trative Soc. and Econ. Hist. Danelaw, ed. F. M. Stenton, 


317. 
62 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 
63 R. Somerville, Duchy of Lancaster, i. 52. 
64 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 158. 
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Harrington.°5 Thereafter it descended with the 
manor. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 the king’s hold- 
ing at Knossington consisted of 3 carucates of land. 
Seventeen socmen and 6 bordars had 6 ploughs and 
there was woodland 1 furlong in length and 4 fur- 
long in width. The royal estate was worth 2o0s.° 
Roger de Busli’s estate of 2 carucates had supported 
2 ploughs before the Conquest; at the time of the 
Survey 4 socmen, 2 villeins, and 2 bordars had 
2 ploughs. There were 4a. of meadow, and woodland 
2 furlongs by 1 furlong. The value of the holding 
had decreased from tos. to 8s.°7 

Little is known about the economic state of 
Knossington in the Middle Ages, with the exception 
of that part of the village owned by Owston Abbey. 
In 1279 Robert de Nowers had 1 carucate in de- 
mesne, 4 carucate in villeinage, and 2 virgates held 
by free tenants. Owston Abbey’s lands then consisted 
of 1 carucate, about 96 a., as did those of Brooke 
Priory.°8 Owston Abbey’s estate seems always to 
have been worked as part of the home demesne, 
supervised by a brother from the abbey.°? By the end 
of the 14th century it was organized by the paid 
workers of the abbey, the famuli, who were paid 
partly in money and partly in kind. In the 1380’s 
there were 5 famuli at Knossington.7° Grain from 
Knossington was carried to the abbey grange at 
Owston,7! and at the end of the 15th century refer- 
ence is made to carrying services from the abbey’s 
Knossington tenants.72 In 1483 an enquiry revealed 
that 16 tenants owed boon-works.73 Of the 49 con- 
tributors to the poll tax in 1381, 18 were tenants at 
will; there were 6 servants, some of whom were per- 
haps the paid servants of the abbey. In addition to 
these and the women, William Rypham, a ‘flecher’, 
is mentioned.7# 

There were three open fields in Knossington: 
Nether Field towards Braunston, Skonsborough 
(Sconborough) Field, and Wood Field. In 1601 the 
meadow was known as High Meadow and Breach 
Ground.75 The main inclosure of Knossington took 
place in the early 17th century. It was apparently 
begun by Stephen Peck about 1597 when he con- 
verted 20 a. of his arable land, part of the old Brooke 
Priory estate, to pasture. His continuation of a policy 
of inclosure caused Jeffery Willcocks, one of the 
Knossington freeholders, to petition against it in 
Star Chamber in 1611.76 He maintained that Peck 
was depriving the villagers of land over which they 
had had rights of common and that he was urging 
the other freeholders to exchange land with him in 
order that he might consolidate his estate. Willcocks 
refused to co-operate on the ground that inclosure 


65 Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 440. 

DD WY (CUEL IGS ty BOO). 

OH Mosh, B50 

68 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

69 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 112. 

79 Ibid. 139-40, 143. 

PMNisideatasr 

72 Ibid. 139. 

73 [bid. 125-6. 

74 Farnham, Leics. Notes, sii. 173-4. 

75 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/376, copy of glebe 
terrier of 1601 attached to terrier of 1638. 

7 Parker, “‘Inclosure’, 126-7. 

Hh Idi fal ys FS Sibl, ABO0 

78 de Mowbray, Knossington, 82-83; for Harrington’s 
charity see p. 193. 


was against the law and because, as he said, it would 
lead to the decline of Knossington, ‘being a well 
peopled town and good hospitality kept therein’.77 
His protests were in vain. About 1619 the greater 
part of the parish was inclosed. In 1619 about 2 a. 
was set aside by Sir Edward Harrington, then lord of 
the manor, to belong to the poor of the parish for 
ever.78 The grant was witnessed by several of the 
freeholders and other villagers and it is clear that it 
must have been an act of the whole parish made at 
the time of the inclosure. The glebe terrier of 1625 
suggests that the process of inclosure was completed 
by that date.79 It had apparently been under the 
supervision of Thomas Thorpe, a ‘skilful surveyor’.®° 

The process of inclosure and conversion to pasture 
was complete and lasting, but it does not seem to 
have caused any depopulation.*! In 1801 there were 
only about 42 a. of arable land®? and only 200 a. in 
1847, when there were 1,170 a. of pasture and 30 a. 
of woodland—the Lady Wood, whichis probably also 
the Domesday woodland.*3 The constant changes 
in manorial ownership may have helped to create 
a diversity of holdings in the parish. In 1773 there 
were 30 landowners and in 1847 there were 33 sepa- 
rate holdings, a few persons holding more than one. *4 
By that time, however, the Frewen Turner family, 
which had begun to purchase land in the parish in 
1817,°5 and gradually amassed more and more land 
as well as the manorial rights, had obtained 174 a. 
and paid over £19 of the tithe. In 1956 the parish was 
still predominantly pasture and was still well wooded. 

The most important estate in the last century was 
not that of the lord of the manor but that of Alexan- 
der Duncan of Knossington Grange, who came to 
the village in 1867 and was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander Lauderdale Duncan.®® As the Frewens 
were non-resident lords of the manor they were 
virtually replaced in that capacity by the Duncans, 
who were assiduous in promoting the well-being of 
the village. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The vestry ac- 
counts, which consist of a brief statement of annual 
receipts and payments made by each of the parish 
officers, have survived for the period 1679-1852.87 
The vestry elected annually 2 overseers of the poor, 
2 overseers of the highways, and a constable. There 
was apparently no workhouse, and in 1802-3 4 
adults and 4 children received out-relief.88 In 1828 
the parish established a select vestry under the pro- 
visions of the Sturges Bourne Act of 1819.89 In 
1836 Knossington was included in the Oakham 
Union.°° In 1889 the proposal of the Boundary 
Commission to transfer Knossington from Leicester- 
shire to Rutland was rejected.°! In 1894 a parish 


79 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 108. 

8° Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/376; the glebe ter- 
rier of 1638 is apparently copied from one at Lincoln of 
1625. The inclosure agreement was enrolled in Chancery. 

81 See p. 188. 

82 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 14 

83 L.R.O. Knossington ‘Tithe ed (1847); there is 
anothes copy penes the rector at Knossington. 

R.O. Knossington Land Tax Assessments. 

8s aa 

86 See p. 188. 

87 Knossington par. recs. penes the rector. 

88 Poor Law Abstract, 1503, 256-7. 

89 Knossington par. recs. Vestry Bk. 1828-42. 

90 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

91 [..R.O. Leics. Co. Counc. Min. Bk. 1889-94. 
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council with a membership of 5 councillors was 
established ;92 it had the same composition in 


1958.3 


CHURCH. The rectory of Knossington was never 
appropriated by Owston Abbey, the patron in the 
late 15th and early 16th centuries. In 1930 it was 
combined with the rectory of Cold Overton.% In 
1957 the incumbent of the united benefice, who was 
also priest-in-charge at Owston and Withcote, lived 
at Knossington. ‘ 

The church of Knossington was first mentioned 
in 1199 in an assize of darrein presentment between 
John de Crioill and his wife Joan, and the Abbot of 
Westminster, the patron of the church of Oakham.°s 
The outcome of the case is not known. The abbot 
was presumably claiming that Knossington was 
attached to Oakham church; Joan de Crioill’s first 
husband was William Pantulf, who held the manor 
and advowson at the end of the 12th century, and 
she presumably made her claim through him. The 
advowson was still in dispute in 1220 although the 
parties are not stated.°° In 1229 a second plea of 
darrein presentment was heard in the curia regis.97 
On this occasion Ralph de Nowers, the under-tenant 
of Robert de Tatershall in the manor, claimed 
against Gilbert Marshall, Rector of Oakham. Nowers 
made his claim through his overlord’s descent from 
William Pantulf. Gilbert’s claim was that Knossing- 
ton was a chapel to Oakham, a claim which he had 
apparently made when he was instituted to Oakham 
church in 1227. Ralph de Nowers won his case on the 
grounds that he was the lord of the manor, to which 
the advowson was said to be attached; the jury 
found that William Pantulf had undoubtedly made 
the last presentation. Ralph de Nowers made a suc- 
cessful presentation in 1229-3098 but in 1240-1 
Robert de Tatershall presented.°9 ‘This action re- 
sulted in another assize of darrein presentment in 
1270,! when Robert de Nowers, Ralph’s son, who 
had been a minor in 1240-1, won the right to present 
to the church against Robert de 'T'atershall. In 1272 
he presented.? Thereafter the advowson descended 
with the manor.3 i 

Owston Abbey made two presentations imme- 
diately before the Dissolution.* In the late 17th cen- 
tury the descent of the advowson may help to 
elucidate the history of the manorial descent. In 
1626 Roger Dale was returned as the patron.5 
Richard Halsall acquired the manor in 1664 and 
Alexander Halsall presented to the living in 1668.° 
Jacob Halsall presented Alexander Halsall (d. 1735) 
to the living in 1718.7 John Wakelin and Joseph 
Greaves were the patrons in 1736 and Richard 


92 L.R.O. Co. Counc. Order, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

93 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

94 Lond. Gaz. 1930, p. 1292. 

95 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 169. 

96 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, 
i. 263. 

97 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 169-70. 

98 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ii. 368. 

99 Rot. R. Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 452. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 171. 
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2 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 153. 
3 de Mowbray, Knossington, 23-25. 

4 Ibid. 25-26; Nichols, Leics. ii. 658. 

5 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/3, f. 3. 
6 Nichols, Leics. ii. 658. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Tbid. 
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Palmer, Wakelin’s nephew and heir, presented in 
1780 and 1801.*° James Morpott of Kibworth Beau- 
champ was patron in 1817, but thereafter the lords 
of the manor, the Frewen Turners, are known to 
have been the patrons.? When Edward Frewen dis- 
posed of his Leicestershire estate at the beginning 
of the 2oth century, the advowson was acquired by 
the Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of England 
Trustees.!° The trustees also owned the advowson of 
Cold Overton when that living was combined with 
Knossington in 1930, and therefore continued as 
patrons of the combined living." 

In 1217 the rectory of Knossington was valued at 
only £1 6s. 8d., in 1254 at £3, and in 1291 at 
£6 6s. 8d.!2 ‘This remained the value until at least 
1428.13 In 1535 it was valued at £7. In 1831 the 
living was worth £280.!5 

In 1777 the archdeacon ordered that the parsonage 
house should be repaired. One gable-end was 
badly decayed and the roof, which was thatched, 
needed repair.!© ‘This had not been done in 1794 and > 
apparently not by 1832, when the archdeacon re- 
ported that the state of the house was deplorable: ‘part 
fell down last Saturday’.'7 At that time both rector 
and curate were non-resident. A new Rectory was 
built in 1834:18 it is a plain stucco-faced house with 
subsequent additions. ‘The former Rectory is said 
to have stood slightly to the north of the present 
building.!9 

The tithes were commuted for £255 3s. 6d. in 
1847. The only land then exempt from tithe was 
the 42 a. of glebe which had been allotted at the 
inclosure, 35a. then in the occupation of Mary 
Burnaby which were described as ancient abbey 
lands, perhaps belonging to Owston or Brooke, and 
2a. of parish land.?° 

The church of ST. PETER stands on high ground 
at the west end of the village. It is built of ironstone 
and limestone and consists of an aisled and clere- 
storied nave, a chancel flanked by an organ chamber 
and a vestry, a south porch, and a west tower. 
Throsby, visiting the church in 1790, thought that 
the chancel was older than the rest and that there 
were some remains of ‘the oldest Gothic’.2! The 
chancel was rebuilt in 1882-3, but there is evidence 
that it formerly belonged to the early 13th century 
and that some of its features, including the three 
graduated lancets at the east end, were reproduced 
in the new work.?? A two-light window with plate 
tracery in the south wall, of rather later date, also 
appears to have been copied. When a vestry was 
added to the south side of the chancel in 1882 traces 
of a former chapel in this position were found and 
parts of the arcade which had divided it from the 
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10 Ex inf. the Revd. W. R. Temple; doc. among. par. 
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chancel were reinstated.?3 Nichols’s exterior view of 
the church, dated 1791, shows a blocked arch in the 
south wall which may originally have led to the 
chapel. A pointed window within the arch suggests 
that the chapel had already been demolished before 
the end of the Middle Ages. The nave and aisles are 
also of 13th-century origin. The arcades of three 
bays have octagonal piers with ‘water-holding’ bases 
and there is a beaded member to the mouldings of 
the capitals. The tower arch and probably the base 
of the tower appear to be contemporary and there is 
a blocked 13th-century doorway in the north aisle. 
It is recorded that before 1882 the north aisle had 
a single lancet at its east end.2+ The font probably 
dates from the early 13th century. It consists of 
a curious bulbous bowl having four attached shafts 
curved to its shape. The bowl is supported on a cir- 
cular stem and four circular shafts, the latter replaced 
by red marble in the 19th century.*5 Both stem and 
shafts have moulded bases. The aisles contain win- 
dows of the 14th century and appear to have been 
altered at this period. The clerestory windows have 
flowing tracery, but this may not be original. The 
belfry stage of the tower also belongs to the 14th 
century, possibly to the second half. The tower is 
surmounted by a plain parapet resting on a corbel 
table. There was formerly an octagonal stone spire 
which rose from behind the parapet, but by the 18th 
century it had been shortened and the upper part 
was of lead.° 

In 1816 the chancel roof was repaired and a ceiling 
was inserted. The whole church was repaired in 
1829-30, when the tower parapet was rebuilt and 
the spire was entirely removed.?7 At the same time 
the church was re-pewed, 80 new sittings being pro- 
vided, 70 of which were free.28 In 1882-3 Alexander 
Duncan of Knossington Grange bore the cost of an 
extensive restoration, the principal feature of which 
was the rebuilding of the chancel. The aisles were 
extended on either side of the chancel, forming an 
organ chamber on the north side and a vestry on the 
south. An unglazed traceried window was inserted 
between the north aisle and the organ chamber. On 
the south side a low arcade of two bays between 
chancel and vestry included parts of original 13th- 
century arches found in the south wall. The chancel 
arch and walls were raised in height and the whole 
church was re-roofed. The south porch, originally of 
the 14th century, was largely rebuilt. At the same 
time the box pews of 1830 were cleared away and 
new furniture and fittings were provided. Parts of 
an original chancel screen were incorporated in a 
modern one.?9 


23 de Mowbray, Knossington, 45. 

24 Tbid. 59. 

25 Tbid. 45-46. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 657, and plate cxi. 

27 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, 6. 

28 Inscription under tower; plan of seating among par. 
recs. 

29 de Mowbray, Knossington, 45, 49, 57 sqq. 

39 Nichols, Leics. ii. 658, and plate cxi; Nichols places 
Bayle in the 16th cent. as Vicar of Tilton (Leics. iii. 471) 
but he is more likely to have belonged to the 15th cent. 

31 Thid. ii. 658. 

32 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 199. 

33 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 270-1; Burke, Land. Gent. 
(1906), 494. 

34 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/560. 

35 IL.R.O. Return of Places of Worship not of the Church 
of England, 1829. 


A floor slab in the chancel in which fragments of 
brass survive has the indent of a figure and the in- 
scription ‘. . . Thome Bayle, quondam vicarii de 
Tylton...’. The slab was already incomplete in 
Nichols’s day and has since deteriorated.3° Nichols 
records inscriptions commemorating two rectors, 
John Freer and Alexander Halsall (d. 1718 and 1735) 
and also inscriptions to members of the Peck 
family (1695-1786), of the Raworth family (1774- 
1783), and others.3! Most of these have now dis- 
appeared. Existing mural tablets commemorate 
Thomas Wartnaby (d. 1845), rector, and G. A. 
Tanner, rector from 1897 and also Rector of Cold 
Overton. There are only two bells in the tower: 
(i) inscribed 1731, but probably recast; (ii) a small 
‘priest’s bell’ of 1735.32 There is a third bell on the 
floor in the south aisle. The church plate includes 
a silver cup and cover paten of 1660, and two sets 
of plate, 1867 and 1882, given by Mrs. Alexander 
Duncan of Knossington Grange and by Mrs. 
Winthrop, her daughter’s godmother, respectively.33 
The registers begin in 1558 and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1825 the house of 
William Turville, a carpenter, was licensed as a dis- 
senters’ meeting-house.3+ In 1829 a congregation of 
20-25 Wesleyan Methodists was reported at Knos- 
sington.35 Their chapel, which stood behind the old 
school in the main street,3® was built in 1830.37 It 
was replaced by a new red-brick building at the east 
end of the village in 1912.38 


SCHOOLS. In 1832 a day school run on the prin- 
ciples of the British School Society was begun: 40 
children attended,* and 45 in 1833. There were also 
two infants’ schools in 1833 with 14 children between 
them. ‘The church Sunday school was attended by 30 
children, and the Wesleyan by 21.4° In 1837 the rents 
from the parish lands of Harrington’s charity,*! then 
let as gardens, were paid to a schoolmaster for teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic to 10 poor 
children chosen by the vestry.42 This practice was 
continued in 1846.43 

Knossington National School was built in 1855 by 
Mrs. Frewen Turner of Cold Overton.44 The 
original building, which still stands in the centre of 
the village opposite the pump, was in 1957 a village 
hall, but was used as a classroom in the day-time.*5 
Knossington (C. of E.) School was built on the 
Owston road in 1899 by A. L. Duncan of Knossing- 
ton Grange.4© The average attendance was 51 in 
191047 and 61 in 1922.48 In 1929 the school was con- 
fined to juniors, and the seniors were taken to Melton 


36 Ex inf. Mrs. L. Cox of Knossington. 

37 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 514; the date stone of the 
old chapel still remained at the old site in 1958. 

38 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 124. 

39 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245750/3; for earlier refs. to 
small private schools, see de Mowbray, Knossington, 127. 

40 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 489. 

41 See below. 

42 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 459. 

43 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 514. 

44 Tbid. (1877), 262; the par. recs. contain a conveyance 
(1881) of the premises to the parish. 

45 Ex inf. the Revd. W. R. Temple. 

46 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900), 110; the par. recs. contain 
a conveyance (1899) of the land to the parish. 

47 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

48 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Distribution of Public Elem. Schs. 
2nd Rep. 1922. 
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Mowbray.*? Thirty-six juniors attended the school 
in 1933-5° In 1947 it was decided to combine this 
school with the church school at Owston, which was 
to be closed, and to accept for both ‘controlled’ 
status under the local authority.5' These arrange- 
ments were completed in 1949, and in 1957 the 
attendance of juniors and infants from Knossington 
and Owston was 72.52 


CHARITIES. The will of William Smith of Croxton 
Kerrial, proved in 1711, contained a bequest of 
£1,000 for the foundation of a hospital for 4 poor 
clergymen’s widows. A house in Knossington was 
bought in 1711 and the hospital established, each 
inmate having a sitting-room and a bedroom. Lands 
in Hose were bought for its endowment. No proper 
arrangements were made for the replacement of the 
trustees as they died or resigned and in 1782 the 
charity fell into disuse. It was revived in 1815 anda 
scheme for its organization was drawn up in Chan- 
cery. The building, which was then largely ruinous, 
was rebuilt in 1821, when the inmates were housed 
and paid £30 (later £40) a year.53 The hospital still 


KNOSSINGTON 


existed in 1958; two beneficiaries were resident, two 
non-resident.54 It is a two-story brick building with 
a frontage of five bays and a central doorway. The 
middle three bays are enclosed by tall round-headed 
recessed panels and surmounted by a pediment. 
Four bay windows to the ground floor are later 
additions. 

In 1619, on the inclosure of the parish, the parish- 
ioners and the lord of the manor, Sir Edward 
Harrington, gave to the poor of the parish 2a. of 
land. This was divided into gardens and let at low 
rents to poor parishioners.55 In 1867 it was ordered 
that the income was to be used for the benefit of the 
poor, but not to relieve the poor rates.5° In 1877 the 
income, then £5 a year, was used to buy bread.57 
The land has since been sold and the money invested 
in £58 15s. 2d. stock, which yielded £2 1s. in1954.5° 

In 1718 Richard Bell left a rent-charge of 8s. ayear 
upon a close called Rickleborough Hill to be used 
to buy bread for the poor on St. Thomas’s Day.*? 
In 1958 the income of this charity, 8s., was added to 
the income from the Harrington charity, and the 
total was divided between 6 poor widows, in cash.®° 


CHURCH LANGTON 


THE ancient parish of Church Langton, four miles 
north of Market Harborough, contains five villages 
which are known collectively as the Langtons. It is 
divided into four civil parishes, East Langton, West 
Langton, Thorpe Langton, and ‘Tur Langton, which 
are together 4,409 a. in area. The mother church 
of the parish and the greater part of the village of 
Church Langton lie in the civil parish of East Lang- 
ton. The church stands over 400 ft. above sea level on 
the crest of a ridge lying between two small streams 
which form the principal parish boundaries. The 
stream flowing eastwards from Saddington and 
Smeeton Westerby enters the River Welland less 
than 400 yds. from the stream flowing southwards 
from Rolleston through Stonton Wyville. The 
ancient parish is therefore narrow in shape, extend- 
ing westwards and northwards from the river for 
about 4 miles, broadening out as the ground rises. 
The villages of West Langton and East Langton lie 
on the southern slopes of the ridge, close to Church 
Langton; Thorpe Langton is at the eastern end, 
nearest to the river, and Tur Langton is on the 
western side of the ridge, north of Church Langton. 
Langton Caudle, a small hill rising to over 475 ft., is 
outside the Langtons, although the inhabitants of 
Thorpe Langton may once have had commoning 
rights there. It is a prominent landmark in the hun- 
dred, lying over a mile east of Church Langton and 


49 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 13 Nov. 1929. 

5° Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933- 
5t Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 18 Apr., 17 Oct. 1947. 

52 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

53 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 457-9; de Mowbray, Knos- 
sington, 108-14; Throsby recorded ‘an hospital in ruin’ in 
1790: Leics. Views, ii. 388. 

5+ Ex inf. the Revd. W. R. Temple. 

55 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 459; de Mowbray, Knos- 
sington, 82-83. 

56 de Mowbray, Knossington, 83. 

57 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 262. 

58 Char. Com. files, G. 193. 
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on the north and east side of the stream running 
through Stonton Wyville.! 

Church Langton stands on the road from Market 
Harborough to Melton Mowbray, which possibly 
follows the line of an ancient trackway.? About a 
quarter of a mile south of the village, this road 
crosses another which runs from Kibworth, passing 
through ‘Thorpe Langton, to Welham bridge over 
the River Welland. Running parallel with this to the 
north, a road from Kibworth to Hallaton passes 
through Tur Langton and Cranoe. The development 
of the main road from Leicester to Market Har- 
borough c. 1200 and the later turnpike made the 
Langtons more accessible.3 The railway from Leices- 
ter to Market Harborough, opened in 1857, runs 
through the south of the parish. East Langton sta- 
tion, where the road from Harborough to Melton 
Mowbray passes under this line, was opened in 
1876.4 The railway from Market Harborough to 
Peterborough, opened in 1850-1, runs on the north 
side of the River Welland in the civil parish of 
Thorpe Langton,’ which includes the Welham rail- 
way sidings. 

The village of Church Langton marks the site of 
the original Saxon settlement in this area. Before in- 
closure, it had no open fields of its own.® They had 
been divided between the two daughter settlements 
of East Langton and West Langton, which both lie 


59 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 459. 

60 Ex inf. the Revd. W. R. Temple. 

1 For references to the hill, see pp. 81, 205, 308, 331. 

2 W. G. Hoskins, ‘Origin and Rise of Market Har- 
borough’, T.L.A.S. xxv. 63, 64. 

3 Ibid. There is no canal in the parish but the project 
to build a canal from Mkt. Harborough to Stamford in 
1809 affected the Langtons: see Stamford Mercury, 29 Sept. 
1809. 

+ White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 206; J. W. Logan (d. 1925), 
the railway contractor, came to live in East Langton in 
1876. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 120. 

6 Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 343. 
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about half a mile from the mother church. Since the 
12th century at least, the two other daughter settle- 
ments, Thorpe Langton and Tur Langton, which 
both lie more than a mile from the mother church, 
have had their own chapels and their own separate 
field systems. Since the 18th century, and probably 
for a considerable time before that, East Langton and 
Tur Langton have been the largest of the five vil- 
lages. Since 1801, in spite of considerable increases 
between 1811 and 1821 and again between 1931 and 
1951, the total population of the ancient parish has 
been gradually decreasing. The population was 942 
in 1801 and 605 in 1951.7 The boundaries between 
the several civil parishes were adjusted in 1885.8 
Detached parts of East and West Langton were 
conveyed to Thorpe Langton; parts of Thorpe and 


West Langton to East Langton; and parts of Thorpe 
Langton and Welham to East Langton. Part of 
Thorpe Langton was transferred to Welham. In 
1927 detached parts of West Langton lying east of 
the road from Harborough to Melton Mowbray were 
transferred to East Langton parish, making the road 
the boundary between the two.° 

The following account has been divided into three 
parts which correspond to the agricultural and 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the ancient parish 
during the Middle Ages: East and West Langton 
with Church Langton, Thorpe Langton, and Tur 
Langton. The history of the mother church and of 
parish administration, schools, and charities which 
affect the whole ancient parish is included in the first 
part. 


EAST LANGTON AND WEST LANGTON WITH CHURCH 
LANGTON 


The civil parishes of East Langton and West Lang- 
ton are 1,055 and 766 a. in area respectively. The 
road from Market Harborough to Melton Mowbray 
runs through the village of Church Langton which 
lies mainly to the east of it, in the parish of East 
Langton. The park and plantations of West Lang- 
ton Hall dominate the parish of West Langton. The 
country is otherwise mainly pasture land falling gra- 
dually from Church Langton to the streams which 
form the southern and eastern boundaries of the 
ancient parish. 

There is a green in the centre of Church Langton 
where a road from Stonton Wyville enters the Har- 
borough—Melton road from the north-east. Most of 
the houses in the village are grouped around the 
green. On the north side stands the large 18th- 
century Rectory! with the church behind it. The 
Hanbury Schools" are on the east side of the road to 
Stonton Wyville, marking the north-east end of the 
village. At the junction of this road with the lane 
leading to East Langton is Leadclune House, a very 
tall late-18th-century three-storied house of red 
brick with a central doorway to each facade and later 
bay windows facing east. One of the older cottages 
between Leadclune House and the schools may have 
timber-framing concealed beneath its rough-cast 
exterior. Other cottages in the village were built or 
rebuilt in red brick in the 19th century; they include 
a row to the south of the green with the Langton 
Arms public house at its north end. A farm-house to 
the south-east of the Rectory, originally dating from 
1659, was rebuilt by the Revd. James Ord in 1826.12 
Hollies Farm, further south, dates from the earlier 
1gth century and White House from the later. After 
the Second World War a Council housing estate was 
laid out on the east side of the road to East Langton 
which, when completed, will consist of about 50 
houses. 


LNW Opal, ILGeG, shih, TON. 

8 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 125. 

9 L.R.O. public inquiry (1927) files, maps enclosed. 

10 See p. 200. 

11 See p. 203. 

12 Date and initials on rear wall; a reset tablet is dated 
1659 with initials R. K. H. 

13 Langton par. recs. Inclosure Award Map (1792). 

14 See p. 204. 


The plan of East Langton village is the same as in 
1792.13 The road entering the village from the north 
divides into two, and its branches meet again at the 
south-west corner of the village by the grounds of 
East Langton Grange. A road used to run, in the 
18th century, across the fields eastwards to Thorpe 
Langton.'+ East Langton Grange, on the west side 
of the village, was largely rebuilt by the present 
owner, Lt.-Col. J. D. Hignett, in a neo-Georgian 
style in 1934-5.!5 Parts remain from the previous 
house which belonged to J. W. Logan (d. 1925), 
M.P. for the Market Harborough division of Leices- 
tershire, who built the present garden wall and large 
castellated water-tower fronting upon the street. In 
the spring of 1876 Logan, a railway contractor, came 
to East Langton in order to supervise the building of 
the L.N.W.R. lines from Newark through John 
o’Gaunt to Leicester and through Hallaton to Mar- 
ket Harborough.!® The Grange was then a small 
country house which in 1854 had been the residence 
of Mrs. Mary Warner!7 and later, for a few years 
before 1860, of the Earl of Morton (d. 1884), prob- 
ably as a hunting box.!§ During the sixties Arthur 
G. Cochrane lived there.'9 Logan made many altera- 
tions and stayed there for the rest of his life. 
Probably in the early nineties, he built the riding 
school and stables which stand in the middle of the 
village. At the south end of the riding school he 
erected, in 1894, the former ‘village hall’, a brick and 
rough-cast building with moulded brick ‘Tudor’ 
ornament. It was used first, apparently, as a private 
theatre for his daughters and then as a meeting-place 
for the village.2° The hall remained part of the 
Grange estate, and during the Second World War 
Lt.-Col. Hignett converted it into two flats and an 
estate workshop. In 1898 Logan erected a cottage 
home for the children of men permanently injured 
on public works, with preference for the employees 


15 Ex inf. Mr. W. J. Thornton. 

16 Ex inf. Mrs. Dawson, Logan’s daughter; V.C.H. 
Leics. iii. 123-4. For sale catalogue (1875) and print of the 
house, see B.M. Maps 137 a. 8 (6). 

17 Melville, Dir. Leics. (1854), 199. 

18 Leic. Jnl. 6 Apr. 1860, p. 1. 

19 Hill, Gartree, i. 3. 

20 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 118. The porch bears the 
date 1898. 
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of Logan & Hemingway.?! The cottage home is now 
a private house called Dean Cottage. Logan was 
also a patron of ‘country house cricket’,?? and began 
the present cricket field on the north side of the 
village. 

Most of the houses in the village appear to have 
been built or rebuilt in brick during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries but a few older buildings survive. 
The Bell Inn stands on the east side of the village 
street at the point where it branches into two. ‘The 
inn is an ironstone building of three bays, the north 
bay of which has been rebuilt in brick; the older part 
dates from the late 17th century and retains a five- 
light bay window with stone mullions. South of the 
inn a mud-walled cottage has an internal partition 
dated 1628. Its northern end was formerly the village 
smithy, now mainly used for work on agricultural 
machinery for the Grange estate. Further south a 
small garden, laid out on the site of old thatched 
cottages, commemorates the coronation of 1953.73 
On the opposite side of the road a re-roofed cottage 
with a symmetrical front and a pedimented doorcase 
is dated 1724 with initials 2 In the lane running 
east from this point there is a late-18th-century iron- 
stone house, subsequently altered. Several of the 
cottages in the village were built by Logan and carry 
date-stones of 1888 to 1898. Grange Farm is of the 
1gth century and its outbuildings are dated 1874. 
Two pairs of Council houses were built on the road 
to Church Langton between the two world wars. 

West Langton consists of a few houses on the road 
to Kibworth Beauchamp and on a cul-de-sac on its 
south side which was formerly the main street of the 
village. West Langton was largely inclosed, probably 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, before the general 
inclosure of the Langtons in 1792, and the village 
has long been the smallest. Several of the present 
cottages and Langton Hall Farm date from 1894— 
1911 when Capt. W. P. Warner owned the estate. 
The old farm-house, now used as outbuildings, is a 
two-storied brick structure of c. 1700 with a lower 
wing against its south gable; the latter was originally 
part of an earlier timber-framed house. 

The park of West Langton Hall lies on the north 
side of the Kibworth road, with avenues of trees 
radiating from the south and east fronts of the house. 
In the south-east corner of the park a circular mound, 
with other mounds near it, may indicate the site of a 
windmill. The hall is a large three-storied building of 
ironstone and limestone, its plan taking the form of 
a shallow E. It is said to have been built by Thomas 
Staveley (d. 1631)#4 in the early 17th century and the 
general layout is consistent with this date. Sub- 
sequent alterations, however, make it difficult to 
determine how much of the original structure sur- 
vives. The principal front, facing east, has a central 
porch and two projecting side-wings. Inthe angle be- 
tween the main block and the north wing is a slender 
octagonal turret and in the corresponding angle to 
the south is a larger square tower of four stories. 
Externally the north wing appears to be the oldest 

21 Tbid. 22, V.C.H. Leics. iti. 285. 

23 Local inf.; plaque in garden. 

24 Nichols, Leics. ii. 661. 

25 Hill, Gartree, i. 50 

26 [bid. Fora view in 1818, see J. P. Neale, Views of the 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen, plate facing p. 50. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. Robert Spencer, West Langton Hall. 


28 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 270; Nichols, Leics. ii. 664; C. D.B. 
Ellis, Leics. and Quorn Hunt, 11. 
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part of the house. It retains stone-mullioned windows 
to all three stories, but the highest story is probably a 
slightly later addition. The turret carries a weather- 
vane of 1669 and at the south-east angle of the wing 
there is an inverted date-stone of 1660. Neither 
feature may occupy its original position. ‘The central 
block, much altered, contains the great hall, entered 
directly from the porch. The south wing is reputed 
to have been begun by Mrs. Mary Pheasant, ‘Thomas 
Staveley’s granddaughter, in the late 1660’s.?5 In its 
present form, however, it dates from c. 1800 and has 
asymmetrical late Georgian front of five bays facing 
south. Extensive alterations to the central block and 
the south wing are known to have been carried out in 
1802 for the Revd. James Ord (d. 1843).2© These in- 
cluded new windows with ‘Gothic’ frames to the east 
front of the main block, a new ceiling in the hall, and 
embattled parapets to the main block and the south 
wing. The square angle tower and the upper part of 
the porch appear to have been built or rebuilt at the 
same time. Single-storied additions on the west side 
of the house, including a smoking room, were the 
work of Capt. W. P. Warner (d. rg11);?7 rainwater 
heads are dated 1902. A new kitchen was added to 
the north wing at about the same time. There is an 
18th-century brick stable range on the north side 
of the house. The clock turret above the stables and 
many other outbuildings date from the late 19th 
century. 

From 1768 until the late 1790’s, from 1843 until 
the late 1860’s, and again from 1876 until c. 1895, 
West Langton Hall was leased to various tenants, 
chiefly for use as a hunting box. Hugo Meynell 
brought the Quorn hounds here in the 1770’s to hunt 
south-east Leicestershire.28 Mrs. Lucy Cave (d. 
1858), the widow of Sir Thomas Cave, M.P., lived 
here, probably from the death of her first husband in 
1792 until her second marriage in 1798. Nineteenth- 
century tenants included W. S. Crawford, Henry 
Everett,29 Adrian Hope,3° and John Steward.3! 

West Langton is traditionally the birth-place of 
Walter de Langton (d. 1321), Bishop of Lichfield,32 
but the estate which he owned in the Langtons was at 
Thorpe Langton.33 It is not therefore certain that he 
belonged to the Langton family of West Langton. 
John de Langton (fl. 1400), a Carmelite friar, was 
probably a member of that family.3+ ‘Thomas Staveley 
(d. 1684), the antiquary, was born at West Langton 
Hall.35 The rectory of Church Langton was one of 
the wealthier livings in Leicestershire and was held 
by several noted incumbents.3° John Jennings, one 
of the ejected ministers in 1662, was chaplain at 
West Langton Hall.37 

William Hanbury, rector 1749-78, prepared in 
1767 ambitious schemes to establish a charitable 
trust.38 A horticulturalist, he believed that he could 
accumulate a large fund of money for investment 
from the sale of his plants and trees. He also ar- 
ranged a summer concert of music which was held 
at Church Langton in 1759, 1760, and 1761, but 
was moved to Leicester in 1762 and Nottingham in 


29 Kelly’s P.O. Dir. (1855), 58. 

30 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 631. 

31 Wright, Dir. Leics. (1894), 486. 

32 D.N.B.; T. Fuller, Worthies (1662), Leics., p. 128. 
33 See p. 206. 

34 D.N.B. 35 Tbid. 

36 See p. 200. 

37 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 297. 

38 D.N.B. See plate facing p. 200. 
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1763. These concerts and his plantations at Gumley 
attracted fashionable visitors.3? The Hanbury char- 
ity has greatly benefited Church Langton and the 
area around.4° 

The recorded population of Church Langton in 
1086 was 34. There were 50 households in 1563 and 
85 in East and West Langton together in 1670. In 
1676 there were 309 communicants in East and West 
Langton; there had been 670 in the whole ancient 
parish in 1603. The population of East Langton was 
329 in 1801; it was never so high again and had 
fallen to 228 in 1951. That of West Langton was 82 
in 1801, has never since reached 100, and was 70 in 


Ig51.4! 


MANORS. In 1086 there were two estates in Lang- 
ton: 11 carucates held by Osbern of Hugh de 
Grentemesnil,42 to which } carucate in Thorpe 
Langton was attached,+3 and 4 carucates and 6 
bovates belonging to the Abbot of Peterborough, 
which had been held in 1066 by Ailmar.4+ The Earl 
of Leicester, successor to Hugh de Grentemesnil, 
and the Abbot of Peterborough were holding the 
same amounts in 1130, and a carucate held by Henry 
de Port, which had probably been attributed to the 
manor of the Archbishop of York at Tur Langton in 
1086, was said to be in West Langton. ‘The Leicester- 
shire Survey of 1130 recognized that the three town- 
ships of Church Langton, East Langton, and West 
Langton originated from a single lordship which for 
agricultural purposes had been divided into two, 
Langton, later East Langton with Church Langton, 
and the other Langton (alia Langton), later West 
Langton.45 Although there was a considerable 
amount of overlapping and a number of free tenants 
in both places, the two manors in Langton corre- 
sponded with the two daughter settlements. East 
Langton belonged chiefly to the honor of Leicester, 
and therefore passed to the Duchy of Lancaster; 
West Langton belonged chiefly to the abbots of 
Peterborough. 

The extensive subinfeudation which took place in 
the late 12th and early 13th centuries makes it difh- 
cult to trace the descent of these two manors. In the 
17th century the manorial rights of both manors 
were absorbed into the West Langton Hall estate. 
The following account therefore deals first with the 
manor of East Langton in the honor of Leicester, 
secondly with the manor of West Langton which 
belonged to Peterborough Abbey, and thirdly with 
the estate of West Langton Hall. In modern times 
the descent of the manor has followed the ownership 
of the hall. 


39 W. Hanbury, Hist. of the Rise and Progress of the 
Charitable Foundations at Church Langton (1767), 201-19, 
221-469. 

40 See pp. 200, 202-4. For other accounts of Hanbury, 
see Nichols, Leics. ii. 685-92; J. Britton, Beauties of Eng. & 
Wales (1807), ix. 440-6; Hill, Gartree, i. 91-164. 

4. V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 166, 168, 170, 173, 191. 
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44 Tbid. 310. 
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During the 13th and 14th centuries the Astleys of 
Broughton Astley were the mesne lords of the manor 
of EAST LANGTON.‘ It is not certain when the 
claims of the Astley family lapsed, but it may have 
been between 1359 and 1369 when the Duke of 
Lancaster himself acquired half the manor from his 
demesne tenants.47 At the beginning of the 15th 
century this fee was held directly from the Duchy. 

The first known demesne tenant of the manor of 
East Langton is Wischard Ledet,+8 who in 1210-11 
conveyed it to Robert de Braybrook.49 Ledet’s 
daughter Christine (d. 1271) married Braybrook’s 
son Henry, who succeeded to the manor. Their 
grandson and heir Walter Ledet (d. 1256) had two 
daughters, Alice and Christine, who had married two 
Latimer brothers, William (d. 1304) and John (d. 
1282) respectively.5° Their inheritance was therefore 
divided between William, the elder brother, ancestor 
of the Lords Latimer of Corby (Northants.), and 
John, the younger brother, ancestor of the Lords 
Latimer of Braybrooke (Northants.).5! Although 
this manor was assigned to William only in 1279,%2 
John died seised of property in East Langton in 
1282,53 and John’s descendants inherited a moiety of 
the manor. William’s share was assigned by Alice, 
his widow, in 1313 to Nicholas Latimer (d. 1325), 
probably a younger son,5+ from whom it descended 
to Nicholas’s son John (d. 1343), and to John’s son 
Nicholas.55 This half of the manor was acquired be- 
tween 1359 and 1369 by John, Duke of Lancaster, in 
the right of his wife Blanche.5° The other half, John’s 
share, descended to his son Thomas (d. 1334),57 and 
his grandson Warin (d. 1349),58 the male line of 
the Lords Latimer of Braybrooke. None of Warin’s 
four sons had children who survived, and the in- 
heritance passed to the heirs of his daughter 
Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Griffin of Weston 
Favell (Northants.).59 From 1421, when Elizabeth’s 
grandson John Griffin succeeded to the estate, the 
descent of this half of the manor followed the male 
line of the Griffins, Lords Latimer of Braybrooke.© 
In 1566, on the death of Thomas Griffin, it appears 
to have passed to his brother Edward Griffin (d. 1569) 
of Dingley (Northants.) and to Edward’s son Edward 
(d. 1620).° It is not certain how the Griffin property 
was then conveyed. Part of it apparently was ac- 
quired by Thomas Staveley (d. 1582). His son 
Thomas Staveley (d. 1631), who is believed to have 
built West Langton Hall, in 1614 received a grant 
from James I of the manorial rights in East Lang- 
ton.°3 ‘The manor was thenceforward part of the 
West Langton Hall estate. 

The half of the manor of East Langton which 


Baker, Northants. i. 523, 525. The descent follows the 
honor of Wardon (Northants.). , 

49 C.P. 25(1)/121/6. 

50 Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 384-5; Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxv. 131; Northants. Rec. 
Off. Griffin Cart. W. f. 20. 

51 Complete Peerage, vii. 450-60. 

52 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, mm. 21-22. 

53 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 284. 

54 Ibid. vi, p. 382; Northants. Rec. Off. Griffin Cart. 
TT. f. 14a; W. f. 49b. 

55 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vil, p. 475; Vili, p. 289; ix, p. I. 
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before 1369 had passed to the Duke of Lancaster was 
the subject of various enfeoffments made by the 
Duchy in the 15th century. The effect of this 
arrangement appears to have been that the division 
made by the Latimers was ignored, and that the 
profits of both halves of the manor, the rents of free 
tenants and the services of the Griffins, were placed 
together. By the 16th century the principal evidence 
of the division was the number of free tenants holding 
land in the Langtons as of the honor of Hampton 
Court.®> Although the Crown had granted manorial 
rights in East Langton to Thomas Staveley (d. 1631) 
of West Langton Hall, the Duchy of Lancaster con- 
tinued to enjoy an interest there in the 17th century. 
James I in 1623 granted a manor in East Langton to 
John Trayleman and Thomas Pearson,°° who in the 
following year sold it to William Babington and 
Thomas Pilkington.°7 

The overlordship of the Abbot of Peterborough 
over the manor of WEST LANGTON cannot be 
traced beyond the middle of the 14th century. 
Because it was of such little value, the abbot’s view 
of frankpledge was not held between 1299 and 1321, 
and was usurped by the bailiffs of the Earl of Lan- 
caster.°8 The abbot recovered his view, but does not 
appear to have taken any profits. Stephen de Segrave 
held 4 knight’s fee in Langton from the abbot in 
1224.°° The manor of West Langton in the early 13th 
century was part of a larger fee—z2 knights’ fees in 
Langton, Fillongley, and Polebrooke (Warws.)— 
granted by the abbots of Peterborough to the Mar- 
mion family.7° In 1290 Philip Marmion died seised 
of 4 knight’s fee in Langton,7! and the rights of his 
heirs were still recognized in the early 14th century.72 

By the late 13th century the manor of West Lang- 
ton was held of the Marmions by members of the 
Langton family, but the large number of persons 
called de Langton and the number of free tenants 
on the abbot’s manor make it difficult to trace the 
descent.73 In 1279 ‘Thomas, the son of Ivo de Lang- 
ton, held 2 carucates in demesne and 7 carucates in 
villeinage, and there were 5 carucates and 1 virgate 
in free tenure.’+ ‘he situation was made more com- 
plicated because the head of the Langton family, the 
demesne lord, enfeoffed his own relations. In 1290 
John de Langton was holding the manor of ‘Thomas, 
son of Ivo, who held of Philip Marmion.75 Various 
parts of West Langton descended by different 
branches of the same family. ‘The Langtons of Lowe 
(Lancs.) appear to have originated from West 
Langton,’ and to have remained the overlords of any 
demesne tenants inthe same family. In 1335 Adam de 
Manchester, as trustee, conveyed 4} manor of West 


64 R. Somerville, Duchy of Lancs. i. 339-40; Cal. Close, 
1413-19, 385; Cal. Pat. 1413-16, 356. 

65 Nichols, Leics. ii, p. cxxxi; Duchy of Lancs. Cal. to 
Pleadings (Rec. Com.), iii. 487. 
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67 Leic. City Mun. Room, 44’28/685. 

68 Henry of Pytchley’s Bk. of Fees, ed. W. T. Mellors, 
51-52. 

69 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), 575. 

79 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 20. 

71 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 20. 

72 Cal. Close, 1288-96, 270; Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 277; 
V.C.H. Warws. iv. 69. 

73 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; 
T.L.A.S. ii. 96-104; The Genealogist N.S. xix. 162; Lincoln 
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Langton to Robert de Langton,77 probably the son 
of Thomas, son of Ivo. Robert and Margaret his 
wife were the ancestors of the Langtons of Lowe.78 
Other branches of the family remained in West 
Langton.79 In 1428 John de Langton was assessed 
for 4 knight’s fee in West Langton.8° The family 
continued to hold some interests in the 16th century. 
In 1595 Richard Langton died seised of the manor 
of Hindley (Lancs.) with certain lands in Langton.®! 
The West Langton estate originated from trans- 
actions made in the late 16th century. Robert 
Strelley (d. 1554), the Crown’s bailiff for the manor 
of Market Harborough, bought the manor of West 
Langton from Arthur Langton and his wife Dorothy 
in 1547.82 he manor passed to Strelley’s nephew 
John Saville,*3 who appears to have sold West 
Langton to Thomas Staveley (d. 1582) whose 
mother was Isabel Strelley.84 Various members of 
the Strelley family continued to hold land in West 
Langton from the Staveleys in the early 17th cen- 
tury.®5 Nicholas Strelley, the son of Robert, died in 
1627 seised of certain tenements in West Langton.®° 
By 1614 when James I granted some manorial rights 
in East Langton to Thomas Staveley (d. 1631),87 the 
son of Thomas, a small compact estate had been 
created. The latter is reputed to be the builder of 
West Langton Hall.88 
In the 17th century the West Langton Hall estate 

was considered to include both the manors of East 
and West Langton. ‘Thomas Staveley (d. 1631) was 
succeeded by his son Arthur (d. 1655), a member 
of the Leicestershire Committee during the Inter- 
regnum, and by Arthur’s daughter Mary (d. 1689).°9 
Mary married first Francis Stanton and secondly 
Stephen Pheasant. She outlived her son Staveley 
Stanton and her two grandsons, and the property 
passed to her granddaughter Elizabeth Stanton, 
wife of Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bt. (d. 1736).9° Their 
son Sir Edward Pickering died unmarried in 1749, 
and was succeeded by his two sisters, Dorothy 
Elizabeth Pickering (d. 1765) and Frances (d. 1766), 
widow of Thomas Bird. The latter jointly devised 
their estate in the Langtonsto their cousin Mrs. Anne 
Ord for her life with remainder to her son the Revd. 
James Ord (1759-1843), their godson.9! James 
Pickering Ord (d. 1863), the latter’s eldest son, in 
1845 sold his life interest in the Langton estate of 
1,211 a. to W. M. and J. and T. Marriott, J. Fox, 
H. Youle, and W. Cartledge,°? and in 1850 Ann Ord, 
his only daughter, mortaged her interest to Pares’ 
Leicestershire Banking Co.% The Ords appear to 
have lived in Tenby (Pemb.) and the hall was leased 
to various tenants, but c. 1870 Jemima Elizabeth Ord 

Hi (C12. 25(1)/286/38/167. 

78 V.C.H. Lancs. iv. 108. 

79 Ler Add. Ch. 17683, 17687, 17694. 

80 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 257. 
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82 D.L. 42/23, p. 141; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 
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83 D.L. 42/23, p. 141; C.P. 25(2)/2579. 

84 Nichols, Leics. ii. 664, suggests the manor was 
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85 Visitation of Leics. 1619 (Harl. Soc.), 194. 

86 C 142/428/8. 
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(d. 1876), described as lady of the manor, was living 
there.°* The whole estate, 1,198a. and the hall, 
together valued at £2,894 a year, was offered for sale 
in July 1872,95 and was acquired, apparently in 
1873,9° by Edward Warner (d. 1894) of Quorndon 
Hall.°7 The latter again leased the hall, but by 1895 
his third son Capt. W. P. Warner (d. 1911) was in 
residence.°8 C. W. B. Warner, Capt. Warner’s 
nephew and heir, sold the Langton estate in 1912.99 
A large part, particularly in Tur Langton, was 
acquired by the tenants, but the hall and land in 
West Langton was purchased by H. T. Mills (d. 
1933), the son of J. 'T’. Mills (d. 1924) of Highfields 
House, Husbands Bosworth.! The estate of Mr. 
Mills was broken up at a sale in 1934. The land was 
acquired by the Prudential Insurance Co. and then 
by various farmers; the hall was purchased by 
Barbara, wife of the Hon. George Spencer, who is 
the present owner.? 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 2 
ploughs with 3 serfs on the demesne of Hugh de 
Grentemesnil, while 12 villeins, a priest, a knight, 
5 bordars, and a socman had 7 ploughs.3 ‘The Abbot 
of Peterborough had one plough in demesne, and 9 
villeins and 2 bordars had 3 ploughs, on the fee 
which before 1066 Ailmar had held freely.4 Before 
1081 one of the villeins in Church Langton had 
been granted by Hugh de Grentemesnil to act as 
tithe collector for the abbey of St. Evroul (Orne).5 
The lands of the two lordships were greatly inter- 
mixed. East Langton and West Langton each had 
separate fields, while Church Langton did not,® but 
surviving deeds do not provide a clear picture of 
agricultural organization in the Middle Ages.7 

At the beginning of the 17th century farming was 
in the hands of a few families: Andrews and Payne in 
East Langton, Strelley, Clarke, Fox and Mattock in 
West Langton.® It is not clear when West Langton 
was inclosed, but it was probably in the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries. Although the Strelleys were not 
then lords of the manor, their holdings in West 
Langton were fairly extensive and partly inclosed. In 
1645 Elias Strelley agreed with his son not to cut 
down the trees in three closes, the Home Close, the 
Orchard Penne, and the close above it.° The home- 
stead and 4 yardlands of Nicholas Strelley in West 
Langton, worth £1,590 in 1650, included 7 closes 
and 15 a. to be inclosed.!° There was other grazing 
land in West Langton. William Sprigg, yeoman of 
East Langton in 1668, who was grazing 70 sheep with 
a few cows, pigs, and horses, had only 10 a. of arable.1! 
Thomas Andrews of Church Langton in 1702 had 
more than 25 a. of arable, but almost half the value 
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of his estate came from horses, cows, sheep, and 
pigs.'2 In 1743 the 3 fields of West Langton— 
Wheat Field, Bean Field, and Fallow Field—each 
contained more than 5 closes which made a total of 
about 368 a. of inclosed land. Sir Edward Pickering 
(d. 1749), the lord of the manor, who had to yard- 
lands in the fields of East, West, Church, and Thorpe 
Langton, agreed to put all this land under permanent 
grass for the benefit of his tenants, if they in their 
turn would agree to forgo their rights of common 
over the fields of West Langton by 1746.13 This 
agreement was confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1744.14 'The open fields of the Langtons were inclosed 
by another Act of 1791.15 The inclosure award of 
1792 dealt with 3,718 a., leaving about 690 a. of old 
inclosure, chiefly in West Langton where all that 
area lying west of West Langton Hall was considered 
to be ancient inclosure. ‘The largest allotments were 
made to Mrs. Anne Ord, lady of the manor, Thomas 
Ward, a grazier of East Langton, and Sir Justinian 
Isham for land in Tur Langton.!¢ The Act included 
a provision that grass ground could not be con- 
verted to tillage until the division had been made. 

From the middle of the 19th century until about 
1g1o there were 2 small manufacturers of ketchup in 
East Langton,?’ and until the First World War several 
men from the Langtons worked at the bone mill on 
the main Market Harborough road at Gallow Hill.!8 
The maintenance of horses for the hunting field 
provided a considerable amount of employment, 
particularly during the period 1895-1910, when both 
Capt. Warner at the hall and J. W. Logan at the 
Grange kept large studs. 

There was a mill in Langton worth 2s. in 1086.19 
On the inclosure map of 17922° a windmill is marked 
standing in a small field?" on the south side of the 
road from Kibworth Beauchamp to Welham through 
Thorpe Langton, 400 yds. east of the junction with 
the lane from East Langton. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There were 3 
churchwardens for East and West Langton in the 
1gth century. The rector nominated a warden, and 
the parish meetings of East Langton and of West 
Langton each elected a warden. In 1824 the church- 
warden of East Langton and the churchwarden of 
West Langton agreed that each township should 
contribute half the yearly salary of the parish clerk.?2 
For the poor law and the maintenance of the high- 
ways, the parishes of East Langton and West Lang- 
ton were rated and administered separately. The 
parishes in the rate books and the parishes recog- 
nized by the Ordnance Survey did not coincide 
until the boundary between the two parishes was 
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defined in 1927.23 The parish records of East 
Langton are missing, but the records of West 
Langton show that a separate parish meeting elected 
its officers until 1866. For instance in 1838 West 
Langton elected one man to be both churchwarden 
and guardian of the poor, 2 overseers of the poor, 2 
assessors of taxes, a surveyor of the highways, a con- 
stable, and a headborough. After 1846 2 surveyors of 
the highways were elected, one for the old inclosure 
and one for the new.?4 In the late 18th century 
William Warrin of West Langton had combined the 
offices of constable, churchwarden, overseer, and 
surveyor.?5 The restoration of the church in 1865-6 
brought the two parishes together to form a commit- 
tee, and after 1866 it appears that each parish elected 
its officers at the same vestry meeting. After 1869 
the churchwardens for East and West Langton pre- 
sented their accounts together instead of separately.?® 
One assistant overseer for the two parishes was 
appointed in 1877, although his salary, like that of 
the parish clerk in 1824, was divided into two. At the 
vestry meeting in Easter 1885, each parish elected 2 
overseers, a constable, a guardian, and a waywarden.?7 

There is no record of a workhouse in the Langtons. 
In 1802-3 25 adults and 34 children received out- 
relief in East Langton, 4 adults and 7 children in 
West Langton, 27 adults and 25 children in ‘Thorpe 
Langton, and 52 children in Tur Langton.?§ In 1836 
Langton was included in Market Harborough 
Union.?9 

The East Langton Parish Council was formed in 
1895 with 5 members.3° 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Langton in 1086.3! 
The mother church at Church Langton may have 
served all the Langton villages. There was, for 
example, a priest and presumably a chapel at Tur 
Langton in 1165,32 and both ‘Thorpe Langton and 
Tur Langton acquired chapels before 1220. Another 
chapel, presumably in East Langton, served on three 
days a week from the mother church, was reported in 
1220, but nothing further is known about it.33 None 
of these chapels became parish churches. 

Before 1162 the church of Langton with two 
chapels was granted to Leicester Abbey by William 
Newmarch and Roger de Bordeni, perhaps with the 
consent of the Earl of Leicester, lord of the manor.3+ 
The rectory was never appropriated to the abbey, and 
after 1220 the advowson belonged to the demesne 
tenants of the manor. Robert FitzParnell, Earl of 
Leicester, between 1191 and 1204 confirmed a grant 
of tithes made by Hugh de Grentemesnil before 
1081; Hugh’s grant had been of the tithes from his 
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demesne in Langton, with # of the tithe from a caru- 
cate of land in the other Langton (West Langton), 
to the Abbey of St. Evroul (Orne).35 The Prior of 
Ware (Herts.) was still claiming tithes in Langton on 
behalf of St. Evroul in 1307.3¢ 

From the early 13th century until 1608 the advow- 
son of the rectory followed the descent of the manor 
of East Langton in the honor of Leicester. About 
1220 the Abbot of Leicester conveyed the advowson 
to Henry de Braybrook, the demesne tenant of that 
manor,37 and the advowson, like the manor, was 
divided into two moieties.38 The two Latimer 
brothers, William (d. 1304) and John (d. 1282), 
together presented Robert de Baunfield to the 
rectory in 1279.39 By 1546 the two halves of the 
advowson had been reunited in the Griffin family. 
The Duchy alienated its right of presentation, for one 
turn, to Sir Nicholas Griffin (d. 1509) in 1503.4° 
Henry VIII made two grants, in 1536 and 1537, of 
the right to make the next presentation, to Nicholas 
Sandford and Edward Brockett.41 In 1546 he 
granted the whole of the Crown’s right of presen- 
tation to Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, 
who immediately conveyed it to Edward Griffin (d. 
1569), later Attorney-General.42 The latter, who in 
1566 succeeded his brother to the Griffin estates, 
therefore became possessed of all rights to the advow- 
son. In 1608 his son Edward Griffin (d. 1620) sold 
the advowson to George Ashby of Quenby.*3 Never- 
theless the latter’s son and heir George Ashby (d. 
1653) guaranteed his interests by securing a fresh 
grant of the advowson and rectory from the Crown 
in 1636.44 

George Ashby had acquired the advowson as a 
speculation, and was in 1615 trying to sell it for 
£2,000.45 But the advowson appears to have re- 
mained with the Ashby family until after 1669.46 By 
1680 it belonged to the rector, Nathaniel Alsop (d. 
1710), and it has remained in the hands of succes- 
sive rectors or their families until the present day. 
George Alsop (d. 1724), the son of Nathaniel, was 
instituted as rector in 1711, and George’s son-in- 
law Philip Bliss (d. 1775) was rector in 1734. Various 
trustees of the Alsop family presented to the living 
between 1724 and 1734; Nathaniel Alsop (d. 1737) 
presented between 1734 and 1736; and in 1743 the 
next presentation was made by the new rector, 
William Newton.‘47 The Hanbury family provided 
patrons and rectors for more than a century. William 
Hanbury (d. 1778), the horticulturalist, who was 
rector from 1749 until his death,+8 was succeeded by 
Charles Markham (d. 1802)49 until 1782 and then 
by his son, grandson, and great-grandson. His son 
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Wm. Hanbury direct from the Alsop family. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 667; Longden, Northants. & Rut. 
Clergy, ix. 129. 
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William Hanbury (d. 1817) built the present rectory 
house, and his great-grandson ‘Thomas Hanbury (d. 
1899) was rector for over 50 years, from 1848 until 
his death.5° The Misses Hanbury and F. L. Cursham, 
who had been Vicar of Horninghold from 1854 to 
1869, as executors of ‘Thomas Hanbury, presented 
J. P. Gardiner to the rectory in 1900.5! Between 1906 
and 1908 the advowson was acquired by the Revd. 
T. P. Worrall and passed to his widow,‘? but they 
never presented. The patronage was then acquired 
by Mr. A. J. Butler on behalf of A. J. Agard Butler, 
rector 1913-18, who like the Hanburys became his 
own patron.’3 The next rector, T. H. Ross (d. 
1943),5+ acquired the advowson in 1920.55 George 
Spencer of Auburn Place, Lutterworth, who had 
acquired the advowson in 1938 from Ross, on the 
latter’s resignation in 1939, presented F. P. Simms- 
Reeve, and in the following year conveyed the 
advowson to the rector’s sister Mrs. V. K. L. Red- 
lich.5¢ 

The rectory, which was one of the richest livings 
in Leicestershire, was valued at 40 marks in 1254,57 
and at 70 marks in 1291.5° The gross annual value 
of the living in 1535 was £49 4s. 43d.°° In 1650 it 
was {100.6 The inclosure award of 1792 gave the 
rector a rent-charge of £600, varying with the price 
of corn, in lieu of all tithes.°! In 1831 the living was 
valued at £989 a year,®? but during the 19th century 
its value decreased.©3 The glebe land lay chiefly in 
Tur Langton and East Langton. In 1279 the rector 
held a virgate of glebe in Tur Langton, ® and “Doctor 
Osborne’s close’ (Thomas Osborne was rector in 
1591-1631) near the chapel-yard there was reported 
in 1619.°5 In 1792, at the time of inclosure, the rector 
received allotments in compensation for one yardland 
in Tur Langton and three yardlands in East, West, 
and Thorpe Langton.®® In 1831 the total area of 
glebe land was 127 a.°7 

The Rectory was built for the rector, William 
Hanbury the younger (d. 1817). Hanbury acted as his 
own contractor and work began in 1784; it was prob- 
ably completed by 1786.°8 The house is of red 
brick with stone dressings and has a principal three- 
storied front of five bays. The three central bays are 
surmounted by a pediment which originally carried 
three stone vases, while the tympanum was enriched 
with stone swags and an urn.® ‘The central Venetian 
window on the first floor and the two flanking win- 


50 J.angton par. recs. 
51 Crockford (1906), 1812. 
2 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1908), 118. 

53 Crockford (1915), 228. 

54 Alumni. Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, v. 362; Who’s 
Who in Leics. (1935), 141-2. 

55 Ex inf. Leic. Dioc. Registry. 

56 Tbid. 

57 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260, 533. 

58 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

59 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161; cf. T.L.A.S. xxi. 91. 

60 Nichols, Leics. ii, 666. 

61 T,.R.O. Langton Inclosure Award (1792). 

62 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 493. 

63 Crockford (1906), 1812. 

64 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

65 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 12. 

66 T..R.O. Langton Inclosure Award (1792). 

67 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 493. 

68 Tangton par. recs. Acct. Bk. of the Revd. William Han- 
bury (d. 1817). 

69 See plate opposite; the Vicarage at Mountsorrel has 
a very similar front: see Pevsner, Leics. plate 37. 

70 EF 178/1236. 
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dows have stone balustrades and are set in arched 
recesses. "he doorway below has a stone surround 
and is surmounted by a fanlight, an enriched frieze, 
and a flat hood on scrolled brackets. On each side 
of the main block are single-storied pedimented 
pavilions, each with an arched window recess below 
a stone panel bearing a swag. 

An inquisition taken in 1578 listed property 
which had formerly maintained 35 lights in the 
church.7° 

There were several celebrated rectors in the 16th 
century. The historian, Polydore Vergil (d.c.1555),7! 
who was presented to the living in 1503, was 
apparently non-resident.72 His successor, Lawrence 
Saunders (d. 1555), appears to have spent some time 
in Church Langton, although he had another living 
in London. Both he and his curate at Langton, 
George Marsh (d. 1555),73 were executed for heresy 
during Mary’s reign and became well-known Pro- 
testant ‘martyrs’.74 John Bourcher, whom Edward 
Griffin presented to the living on the deprivation of 
Lawrence Saunders in 1554, was himself deprived in 
1570, probably for Roman Catholic sympathies.75 
His three successors were probably all resident in the 
parish.” Dr. Clement Bretton,’7 who was presented 
to the living in 1639, was deprived in 1647 and 
replaced by Samuel Blackerby,78 but he was restored 
in 1660. In the early 18th century a few rectors were 
non-resident.79 William Hanbury (d. 1778) came to 
Church Langton in 1749®° and since his son built 
the present rectory all the incumbents have been 
resident. Hanbury himself had strong ideas about 
the form which services in the churches should take, 
and in his charity foundation he left instructions on 
the liturgy.*! He presented an organ to the church 
and encouraged the use of music, and since 1864 his 
trustees have carried out his wishes about paying 
a salary to the organist.*? The case brought against 
Hanbury by the churchwardens in the archdeacon’s 
court in 1756, charging him with negligence, showed 
that he was popularly regarded as a High Church 
Jacobite.83 William Hanbury the younger (d. 1817) 
had two sons.*+ The elder, William (d. 1868), the 
Rector of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, did not succeed him at 
Church Langton because from 1814 onwards he was 
confined to a lunatic asylum.*s The living therefore 
came to the younger son, ‘Thomas (d. 1848), who was 
himself suspended from his office by the bishop in 


DS 1D) JN IB. 

72 Visitations in Dioc. Lincs. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, 1. 9; A Subsidy Collected in Dioc. Lincs. 1526, ed. 
H. E. Salter, 117. 

73 D.N.B. 

74 J. Fox, Book of Martyrs (1776 edn.), 103 sqq., 178 sqq. 

75 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 55; Lincs. Notes & Queries, v. 230; 
Cal. Pat. 1553-4, 420; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, 
Xxix. 469. 

76 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 167-8; 
xxix. 165; State of the Church in the reigns of Eliz. and 
Jas. I, ed. C. W. Foster, 1. 42, 106, 217. 

77 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 232. 

78 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 59. 

79 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 295; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 641, 667. 

80 W. Hanbury, Hist. of Char. at Ch. Langton, 7. 

81 Hill, Gartree, i. 125-8. 

82 See p. 204. 

83 H. St. G. Cramp, ‘William Hanbury and the Hanbury 
Trust’ (unpubl. dissertation), copy in L.R.O., 28-34. 

84 Fletcher, Leics. Pedigrees, 121. 

85 J. S. Reynolds, The Evangelicals at Oxford: 1735- 
I871, 86. 
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The Rectory; built c. 1785 


The Revd. William Hanbury (d. 1778) The church organ; built 1759 
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CHURCHES 


1. Horninghold, 12th-century doorway. 2. Hallaton, 13th-century piscina and sedilia. 3. Hallaton, 14th- 
century north aisle. 4. Noseley, 15th-century desk-end. 5. Wistow, 18th-century communion rails. 
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1832 and replaced by a curate, Christopher Basset.*° 
T.H. Ross (d. 1943), rector 1918-39, was a composer 
of church music. §7 

The church of ST. PETER consists of chancel, 
clerestoried nave, north and south aisles, west tower, 
south porch, and, on the north side of the chancel, a 
19th-century vestry and organ chamber. The walls of 
the chancel and aisles are of limestone rubble and 
date largely from the late 13th and early 14th cen- 
turies. The tower and clerestory, which, with the 
nave arcades, are work of the 15th century, are faced 
with limestone ashlar. The church must have been 
unusually lofty, even before the 15th-century 
additions, and the tower, although it has no spire, is 
tall enough to dominate the surrounding landscape. 

Two stones with a running lozenge pattern which 
have been re-used externally at the east end of the 
north aisle are probably survivals from the Norman 
church. The same may be true of the relief carving 
of a standing figure, now set in the wall of the vestry 
passage. A great rebuilding of the church appears to 
have started shortly before 1300. A small recess with 
shafted jambs on the external north wall of the 
chancel is of the late 13th century. This might have 
belonged to a former north chapel, subsequently 
demolished.’® The much-restored window at the 
west end of the south aisle appears to have 13th- 
century plate tracery, while the north windows in 
the opposite aisle, with bar tracery and identical 
moulded rear arches, are also of late-13th-century 
type. In each aisle there is a tomb recess with a 
crocketted canopy and it seems possible that these 
were built for the Latimer brothers (d. 1282 and 
1304), joint holders of the advowson.®? Other win- 
dows in the south aisle and in the chancel have flow- 
ing tracery of the early 14th century. The chancel 
windows are unusually tall for their width; the walls 
have been heightened from the springing level of the 
window-heads upwards and it almost looks asthough 
the heads themselves may have been raised. The 
sedilia and piscina in the chancel have cusped ogee 
heads of c. 1320. The south doorway and porch also 
date from the early 14th century. Another feature of 
this period is a large bracket on the east wall of the 
north aisle which rests on carved corbel heads. A 
rood-loft stair at the south-east corner of this aisle is 
contained in a semi-octagonal turret which projects 
externally. A bracket for the rood remains on the 
south side of the chancel arch. 

The church was much altered in the 15th century 
when new nave arcades were built, the clerestory was 
added, and Perpendicular windows were inserted at 
the east end of the south aisle and at both ends of the 
north aisle. The tall arcades are of four bays and have 
composite piers, similar in section to those at Market 
Harborough. The tower and chancel arches are 
apparently contemporary with the arcades. The 
massive west tower, built at this period, rises in four 
stages to an embattled parapet and has clasping 


86 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 54. 

87 Who’s Who in Leics. (1935), 141-2. 

88 Nichols, Leics. ii. 664n. 

89 See pp. 196, 199. The Revd. G. A. Poole, when sug- 
gesting the origin of these tombs, follows Nichols who 
states apparently in error that Nicholas and John Latimer 
jointly held the advowson in 1320: T7.L.A.S. iii. 142; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 660, 665. 

99 T.L.A.S. ti. 351; iii. 92-95, 104, 141 sqq. 

1 The former pulpit was dated 1602. 

92 Nichols, Leics. ii. 668. 
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buttresses at the angles. ‘There is a large west door- 
way with a tall Perpendicular window above it; the 
belfry stage has two-light openings with transoms. 

The present fittings of the church date from a 
restoration of 1865-6, carried out by Goddards of 
Leicester at a cost of c. £3,000, which was largely 
provided from the funds of the Hanbury charity.%° 
The pulpit,9! desk, gallery, pewing, altar rail, and 
table were removed, and the present furniture in- 
stalled. ‘The octagonal mausoleum, erected by the 
Revd. William Hanbury (d. 1778) in the south-east 
part of the churchyard as a burial place for his 
family,92 was taken down, and its coffins were 
removed to a brick vault under the new vestry and 
organ chamber which was then being built on the 
north side of the chancel.93 ‘The nave roof was re- 
built and the whole fabric thoroughly repaired. The 
pews and pulpit which were then installed carry 
elaborate carvings by Barfield of Leicester.% 

There was no font at the time of the bishop’s 
visitation in 1662.95 The present font, which retains 
its original wooden canopy cover, bears the inscrip- 
tion “T.c.—w.c.—1662’, and was mounted on its 
stand at the west end of the south aisle in 1865-6. 
The organ (1759), by William Adcock of London, 
was out of repair for many years before 1865.°° It was 
then placed in its present position, rebuilt in 1937, 
and completed in 1944.97 The reredos in the chan- 
cel, which is an alabaster representation of the 
Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, was completed 
in 1892.98 The oak rood screen across the chancel 
arch was presented in 1895 by Capt. W. P. Warner of 
West Langton Hall in memory of his father, Edward 
Warner (d. 1894).99 Capt. Warner, just before his 
own death in 1911, gave money for a clock in the 
tower.! A late-17th-century wooden offertory box 
retains its original iron fittings. 

There are many memorial tablets. In the chancel, 
on the north side to the west of the organ, there is a 
slate tablet to Thomas Staveley (d. 1631) of West 
Langton Hall,? and, on the south side, a tablet to 
Samuel Hill (d. 1639), Rector of Medbourne and 
Church Langton and Prebendary of Chichester. A 
painted hatchment board to the memory of Anne 
Brooke (1603-32), daughter of Sir Calistene Brooke, 
hangs behind the choir stalls on the south side. 
Thomas Hanbury (d. 1899) in 1896 placed an 
alabaster medallion representing his great-grand- 
father, William Hanbury (d. 1778), above the door 
on the north side of the chancel leading into the 
vestry.3 The stained glass in the chancel windows 
was inserted in memory of other members of the 
Hanbury family. The canopied tomb recess in the 
south aisle contains the recumbent effigy of Sir 
Richard Roberts (d. 1644), the father of Thomas 
Roberts of Thorpe Langton ;4 that in the north aisle 
is empty. On the wall of the north aisle are various 
plaques to members of the Ord family of West 
Langton Hall. 


93 Langton par. recs. Specification by Goddards (1865). 
94 Hill, Gartree, i. 88. 

95 Antiquary, xlv. 428. 

9© Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 52. 
97 Plaque on north side of chancel. See plate facing p. 200. 
SEM vAsSrviler27.3)-aville 5% 

99 Ibid. viii. 193. 

3 Mlorel, s Qirge 

2 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxii, fig. 13. 

3 T.L.A.S. viii. 248. 

4 See p. 206. 
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The custom of allotting the aisles of the mother 
church to the two daughter chapelries was main- 
tained in the rgth century. Tur Langton was re- 
sponsible for the repair of the north aisle, ‘Thorpe 
Langton for the south aisle.6 They were also re- 
sponsible for allotted sections of the churchyard 
fence. 

There were 5 bells until 1763 when the Revd. 
William Hanbury (d. 1778) added another 3: (i) and 
(ii) 1762; (iii) 1763, by Joseph Eayre of St. Neots;7 
(iv) and (v) 1676, by ‘Thomas Norris; (vi) n.d.; (vii) 
n.d., by Thomas Eayre of Kettering; (viii) 1741, also 
by ‘Thomas Eayre.® The plate includes a silver cup 
and paten dated c. 1575, and a silver cup, paten, and 
flagon given in 1874 by Jemima Elizabeth Ord (d. 
1876).° The registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials date from 1653, with a gap from 1684 to 1687; 
there are separate registers for East Langton from 
1794, and for West Langton from 1813. 


NONCONFORMITY. No conventicle was re- 
ported in 1669.'° John Jennings, who was ejected 
from the living of Hartley Westpall (Hants) in 
1662,!! was employed by Mrs. Pheasant as the chap- 
lain of a dissenting congregation in West Langton 
Hall. The hall was licensed as a meeting-place in 
1672, and Jennings, who was licensed to preach, 
did not leave until c. 1690, after Mrs. Pheasant’s 
death.!2 Edmund Clarke’s house in Church Langton 
was also licensed in 1672, and William Aynsworth 
was licensed to preach in West Langton.'3 In the 
whole ancient parish of Church Langton there were 
41 nonconformists in 1676,'4 and there were believed 
to be three or four conventicles in 1705-16.'5 Mary 
Porter’s house in West Langton was licensed in 
i qene 

According to Nichols the congregation of Inde- 
pendents in East Langton erected a chapel there 
about 1780.'7 In 1881 a new chapel building was 
built from designs by John Wills, architect, of 
Derby.'® It had a small schoolroom. When the 
chapel ceased to be used, its property was offered for 
sale. Part of the site was sold in 1954. After some 
debate about conversion into a village hall, the 
chapel building was sold to Lt.-Col. Hignett of East 
Langton Grange in 1956, and converted into a garage 
for his horse-box.!9 

The house of John Smart in East Langton, 
licensed in 1825, and the house of Samuel Coleman 
in 1847, may have belonged to another denomination, 
not Congregationalist.?° 


SCHOOLS. Mrs. Mary Pheasant, by will proved 
in 1689, left an annual rent-charge of £3 for teaching 
the poor children of East and West Langton to read. 


5 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 49. 

6 Tbid. /6, p. 258. 

7 Nichols, Leics. 11. 665n. 

8 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 160-2. 

9 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 187. 

10 T.L.A.S. xxv. 130. 

™ Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 297. 

12 Tbid.; G. L. Turner, Original Records of Early Non- 
conformity, ii. 763; Jennings moved to Kibworth, see 
p. 182. 

13 Turner, Orig. Recs. Early Nonconf. ii. 762, 770. 

14 T.L.A.S. vi. 300. 

1s Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 295. 

16 .R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 2. 

17 Nichols, Leics. ii. 663. 

18 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1895), 104. 


In 1758 the charity was augmented by a further 
rent-charge of £3 from Dorothy Elizabeth Picker- 
ing and her sister Mrs. Frances Bird. Both charges 
issued from land by the hopyard in West Langton.?! 
There was no school building. The income of £6 
a year was usually paid to a woman, in either East 
Langton or West Langton, who would teach the 
children in her own house. In 1819 a man was in- 
structing 12 children ;?? in 1833 a woman had ro boys 
and ro girls.?3 In 1837 15 children, selected by the 
trustees at the age of 6 or 7, were taught to read and 
to know their catechism. They usually stayed 3 
years.*4 After 1854 the income may have been ap- 
plied to the girls’ school, which was supported by 
the rector, Thomas Hanbury (d. 1899).?5 After 1874 
when the new Hanbury Schools were opened (see 
below), the charity paid a woman who ran a nursery 
school for children under 5 years at her home.26 At 
the age of 5 the children moved to the Hanbury 
Schools. The nursery school was closed in 1905, and 
the Board of Education, on application from the 
East Langton Parish Council, produced a scheme 
in 1910 to convert this charity to the aid of appren- 
tices.?7 The present trustees usually fund their income 
until they can afford to pay an apprentice {5 a quar- 
ter for 3 years. In 1957 they had £129 in hand.?8 

There were two private day schools in East 
Langton in 1833: one for infants begun in 1828 with 
14 children and one begun in 1831 with 20 children. 
The church Sunday school, run by subscriptions, 
was attended by 53 boys and 63 girls from all the 
Langtons.?° 

The charity founded in 1767 by the Revd. 
William Hanbury (d. 1778) is primarily responsible 
for running the Hanbury Schools. Apart from the 
distribution of beef to the poor, none of Hanbury’s 
ambitious schemes was put into operation until 1839 
when new trustees were appointed. The report of 
the Charity Commission in 1837 had recommended 
Chancery proceedings.3° In the meanwhile the 
trustees in 1839 started a school for boys and paid 
the master £60 a year.3! About 1854 the rector, the 
founder’s great-grandson, established a schoolroom 
for girls, which he leased to the trustees, and paid 
the mistress £35 a year.32 Neither of these schools 
received parliamentary aid. After a long suit in 
Chancery a Scheme for the charity was approved in 
1864. With other benefactions (see below) the 
trustees were empowered to build and endow a new 
school for the five Langtons, with the annual salary 
of £100 for the master and £80 for the mistress. 
Their plans were not approved before the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 and the Education Act of 1870 
brought further modifications and were delayed by 
the rector’s determination to avoid the formation of 


19 Char. Com. files, G. 193, and local inf. 

20 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/549, 708. 

21 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 274. 

22 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
Pp. 457 (1819), ix (1). 

23 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 482. 

24 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 274. 

25 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 207. 

26 Char. Com. files, 80460. 

27 East Langton Par. Counc. Mins. 23 Mar. 1908; 
25 Mar. 1909; 4 June 1909. 

28 Ex inf. Mr. W. J. Thornton, chairman of trustees. 

29 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 482. 

30 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 246-73. 

31 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 555. 

32 Tbid. 
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a school board by providing plentiful accommoda- 
tion.33 

The Hanbury Schools at Church Langton, 
opened in 1874, were erected at a cost of about 
£2,800 from designs by Henry Goddard of Leices- 
ter.3+ The buildings are of red brick with ‘Gothic’ 
ornament and stone dressings. ‘There were 70 boys 
and 50 girls in attendance in 1875.35 ‘he schools did 
not receive parliamentary aid. The infants’ depart- 
ment was enlarged in 1899.3 The Charity Commis- 
sioners in 1895 prepared a Scheme to extend the 
benefits of the charity to parishes outside the Lang- 
tons.37 It granted scholarships and exhibitions to 
places of secondary education, and children from 
the Langtons and neighbouring parishes3® were 
awarded scholarships by competitive examination.39 
The Scheme of 1895 permitted the trustees to spend 
only £200 a year on the school because the Charity 
Commissioners encouraged a reliance on “govern- 
ment grants earned by results’.4° In 1906 the 
recognized accommodation of the school was 274 
and the average attendance 103.4! 

The money left by Hanbury had been invested 
partly in stock and partly in land.4? In 1919 392 a., 
nearly all the real estate, was sold for over £24,000, 
which was re-invested in stock.43 The annual income 
rose from £650 to £1,300. A decision on the use of 
this money was delayed by attempts to include the 
maintenance of church fabric as a legitimate expen- 
diture. An amendment to the 1895 Scheme was 
sealed in 1922. It extended the scope of the Hanbury 
scholarships to help agricultural and technical 
education and permitted the trustees to apply a 
further £300 a year to promote a library and encour- 
age physical recreation.44 The Hanbury Institute was 
therefore built, including a hall, reading room and 
library, and cookery and handicraft rooms. It was 
opened in 1925.45 

The Hanbury Schools have played an important 
part in the reorganization of rural education. In 
September 1929 the county council provided buses 
to convey to Church Langton all children over 11 
years at five neighbouring elementary schools. The 
Hanbury Schools became a Rural District Central 
School for seniors, with a sub-department in the 
same building for juniors and infants from the 
Langtons. ‘The county council rented the Hanbury 
Institute as an assembly hall.4° In 1936 it was 
decided to extend this arrangement. The Hanbury 
trustees built a separate school for the juniors and 
infants and extended the 1874 buildings to accom- 
modate more seniors. As the new Hanbury Modern 
School, it was formally opened in 1937 by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Lord Stanhope.47 

33 H. St. G. Cramp, ‘William Hanbury and the Hanbury 
Trust’ (unpubl. dissertation), copy in L.R.O., 43-44. 
White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 206; see plate facing p. 321. 
35 Cramp, ‘Hanbury’, 45. 

36 Tbid. 51. 

37 Ibid. 49. 

Stonton Wyville, Shangton, Glooston, Slawston, Wel- 
ham, Foxton, Gumley, Cranoe, Carlton Curlieu, Illston, 
and Goadby; the trustees objected to the inclusion of Kib- 
worth and Smeeton. 

39 Cramp, ‘Hanbury’, App. A, ‘holders of foundation 
scholarships: 1896-1944’. 

49 Ibid. 46n. 

41 Return of Non-Provided Schs. H.C. 178, p. 20 (1906), 
Ixxxvii. 

42 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 246-73. 


43 Char. Com. files, 86896. 
44 Tbid. 
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As more and more smaller village schools were con- 
sidered uneconomical to run, the junior department 
of the Hanbury Schools became a central school to 
which pupils were transferred.48 

Eighteen children from outside the Langtons were 
attending the school in 1911; nine in 1925. The 
seniors from Cranoe attended by private arrange- 
ment before the reorganization of 1929.49 In 1928-9 
before reorganization there were about 80 children, 
juniors and seniors, on the roll. ‘The schools of Bring- 
hurst, Foxton, Gumley, Hallaton, and Medbourne 
were the first to send their seniors, and the three 
senior classes contained 116 pupils in 1931. The 
school has provided a midday meal in the hall of 
the Hanbury Institute since the early 1930’s. At the 
beginning of 1937 there were about 130 seniors, of 
whom 35 came from the Langtons, and about 40 
juniors. After October 1937, when the schools of 
Fleckney, Illston, Kibworth, and 'Tugby sent their 
seniors, the attendance of seniors exceeded 200.5° In 
1959 the average attendance was 3101n the secondary 
modern school and 80 in the primary school.5! 
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CHARITIES. The Hanbury charity was founded 
in 1767 by the Revd. William Hanbury (d. 1778). It 
is governed by a Scheme of 1895, which was 
amended in 1922.52 Since an order made by the 
Charity Commissioners in 1905, the charity has been 
divided into two parts: the Educational Foundation 
which finances the Hanbury Schools; and the foun- 
dation which provides three annual sums for the 
provision of beef, hospital services, and organists’ 
salaries. Since the Education Act of 1902, four 
selected governors have acted as foundation managers 
for the schools.53 

The determination order of 1905, mentioned 
above, was carried out in the face of opposition from 
the governors who considered it ‘a very considerable 
misdirection of funds from the original foundation 
deeds as set forth by the founder’.5+ The determina- 
tion of the scope of the charity was made after the 
parish of Thorpe Langton in December 1903 had 
asked the Hanbury governors for money towards the 
repair of its church roof.55 The Charity Commission 
and the Board of Education were not prepared to 
sanction this expenditure, although a Scheme of 
1864 and that of 1895 which replaced it had both 
sanctioned expenditure on the repair of churches in 
the Langtons.5® Later attempts to secure money for 
church repair have also been unsuccessful.57 

Hanbury had directed, by deed of 1767, that {100 
should be invested until it yielded 5 guineas a year, 
for the distribution of beef to the poor of the Lang- 
tons.58 The beef was first distributed in 1773. By the 

45 Thid. 

46 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 8 May, 13 July, 13 Nov. 
1929; 11 Nov. 1936. 

47 Co. Educ. Offices, correspondence files. 

48 e.g. Gumley, see p. 121; Illston, see p. 166. 

49 Co. Educ. Offices, correspondence files. 

5° [bid. attendance register. 

51 Ex inf. the rector. 

52 Char. Com. files, 86896. 

53 Leics. Co. Educ. Offices, correspondence files. For 
schools, see above. 

Char. Com. files, 86896. 

55 Ibid. 

5® Tbid. 

57 Tbid.; cf. 138 H.C. Deb. 5th ser. 1179-80, requesting 
that an annual sum be allowed for the fabric of the 
churches. 

58 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 253, 273. 
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Scheme of 1864, the Hanbury trustees were per- 
mitted to spend £25 a year on beef. ‘The same pro- 
vision was made in 1895. ‘he money is spent at 
Christmas.5° Families applying for the beef receive 
a portion according to their size. In modern times 
beef vouchers have been used.®° 

The Scheme of 1864, confirmed in Chancery, per- 
mitted the trustees to spend three annual sums which 
were considered ways of putting the founder’s 
wishes into practice: £25 for beef, £30 ‘for pro- 
curing medical relief to the poor’, and {£50 as a 
salary for the church organist. he two latter sums 
are the origin of the Hospital Account and the Organ 
and Music Account. They were increased by the 
Scheme of 1895 to £50 and £70 respectively, and by 
the amending Scheme of 1922 the governors were 
allowed to spend another £30 to increase the salary 
of the organist.® 

From 1864 until the introduction of the National 
Health Service in 1948, the Hospital Account was 
used chiefly in subscriptions to hospitals, particu- 
larly Leicester Royal Infirmary, and in the distribu- 
tion of medical relief tickets which local doctors, 
re-imbursed by the governors, accepted as payment. 
By 1903 home nurses were being hired and, from 
1923, the governors paid {50 a year to the Langton 
Nursing Association, formed in 1919.6 By 1957 
£694 had accumulated on the Hospital Account.®3 

The Organ and Music Account was intended in 
1864 to permit the organist of Church Langton to 
teach singing to the children in the Hanbury Schools, 
to keep the organ in repair, and to provide music. The 
increase from £50 to £70, by the Scheme of 1895, 
extended the charity to Thorpe Langton and Tur 
Langton. The income was therefore chiefly used to 
provide 3 organists’ salaries. The extra £30, added 
by the Scheme of 1922, was intended to help the 
teaching of music in the Hanbury Schools.* In 1952 
the charity provided a new organ at Thorpe Langton. 


In 1546 John Cooper gave land in East Langton 
and Great Bowden for the benefit of the parish of 
East Langton, in order to contribute towards the 
taxes of 15ths and i1oths, to provide the horse, 
harness, and equipment of a man in war, if the parish 
were called upon to supply them, and to repair high- 
ways and bridges. The land was known as East Lang- 
ton town land or Cooper’s charity. At the inclosure 
of Great Bowden in 1777 the trustees received 5 a., 
and at the inclosure of the Langtons in 1792 184 a. 
In 1837 and 1846 the income from this land, £38, 
was spent on repairing the highways of the parish.® 
Before the dissolution of highway boards in 1894, the 
trustees were apparently using their income to 
subsidize the highway rate levied on the parish. 
Before 1929 the charity also provided rate relief. In 
1926 £20 was paid to Market Harborough R.D.C., 
£40 in 1927, and £50 in 1928.°° The charity also pos- 
sessed cottage property, the history of which it is not 
easy to discover. In 1837 there were 4 smallmessuages, 
2 rented for 30s. a year and 2 which were to be con- 
verted into 4 cottages, adjoining the building in- 
tended for a workhouse.°? In 1863 there were 7 
cottages.°® The 2 houses belonging to the charity in 
1958 were built at different dates. The larger was built 
to replace 2 cottages demolished before 1914, but its 
origin is not known. The smaller was built to replace 
the last row of old cottages which stood against the 
road, condemned by the R.D.C. in 1934 and demo- 
lished in 1936 ;°° the house was built for £400 in 1934 
with the accumulated income of the charity.7° The 
income is largely used to maintain the houses, which 
were modernized in 1956. In 1958 the trustees re- 
ceived {£92 13s. in rents and had over £214 in the 
bank.7! 

In 1786 Thomas Green was holding {10 left by 
Groocock and Hubbord to buy bread for the poor 
of West Langton.7? By 1837 this charity had been 
lost.73 


THORPE LANGTON 


The civil parish of Thorpe Langton, which is 1,175 
a. in area, includes the low-lying parts of the ancient 
parish towards the River Welland. The soil is mainly 
a heavy loam with a predominantly clay subsoil, and 
there are patches of gravel near the river. Less than 
30 per cent. of the parish is under cultivation, 
chiefly for wheat, oats, and barley; the remainder is 
permanent pasture, good grazing ground for beef 
cattle.74 
The village lies in the north-west of the parish 

where the road from Great Bowden and the lane 
around Langton Caudle from Stonton Wyville meet 
the road from Kibworth Beauchamp to Welham 
bridge. The latter forms the main street. To the west 
of the road from Great Bowden and parallel to it 
there is a short cul-de-sac leading south from the 
main street to the church. Before the inclosure of the 

59 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxxiv. 233. 

60 Cramp, ‘William Hanbury and the Hanbury Trust’ 
(unpubl. dissertation), copy in L.R.O., 65. 

61 Char. Com. files, 86896. 

62 Cramp, ‘Hanbury’, 62. 

63 Char. Com. files, 86896. 

64 Tbid. 

65 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 273-4; White, Dir. Leics. 


(1846), 495. 
66 Char. Com. files, 5713. 


open fields in 1792 these two roads were joined by 
one running westwards from the Great Bowden road 
and continuing towards Church Langton.75 This 
road was obliterated in 1792 but can still be traced in 
the fields. ‘The 17th-century manor-house of the 
Roberts family formerly stood on the south side of 
the church. The medieval village may therefore have 
been on the higher ground south of the present main 
street. Slight mounds and depressions in the fields 
may indicate its site. The present manor-house, built 
of ironstone and limestone ashlar, stands on the north 
side of the village street at its west end. It is three 
bays in length and of two stories and attics. The 
front has coved strings and inserted 18th-century 
frames in the window openings; original stone- 
mullioned windows survive in the west gable-end. 
This house may possibly be identified with Nether 

67 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 274. 

68 Digest of Endowed Charities, H.C. 433 (10), pp. 30- 
31 (1867-8), Ixx (1). 

69 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxvii. 140. 

70 Char. Com. files, 5713. 

7 Ibid. G. 193. 

72 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), p. 30. 

73 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 274. 

74 Ex inf. Mr. Michael Kendall, the Manor House. 

75 J. Prior, Map. of Leics. c. 1778. 
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Hall which had three hearths at the time of the 
hearth tax returns in 1664.76 The structure, however, 
could well be of slightly later date. ‘The other houses 
in the village are mostly small two-storied buildings 
of red brick with slate roofs. The earliest brickwork 
is of early-18th-century date and is distinguished, as 
elsewhere in the region, by the use of occasional 
vitrified headers. In the main street, running east- 
wards from the lane leading to Stonton Wyville, is a 
row of cottages belonging to the town land charity. 
The Baker’s Arms public house at its east end is 
a brick building of c. 1720 which was formerly 
thatched. West of the lane are two other charity 
cottages of 1899. At the east end of the street there is 
a mud cottage, probably built c. 1800, which consists 
of two rooms, one above the other. Other houses in 
the village are on the road to Great Bowden and in 
the cul-de-sac leading to the church. The former 
include The Grange, Pinfold Farm, and Deene 
House, all dating from the 19th century. Stone- 
fronted cottages with bay windows on this road are 
of the 18th century. In the cul-de-sac there are brick 
cottages of the 18th century and later, some of which 
may incorporate earlier structures. Three pairs of 
Council houses were built to the north-east of the 
church after the Second World War. 

A field on Langton Caudle,77 which belongs to the 
manor-house farm and is now in the parish of Wel- 
ham, used to be part of ‘Thorpe Langton parish and 
was allotted to J. W. Roberts, the lord of the manor, 
at the inclosure of 1792.78 It was joined to Thorpe 
Langton by the narrow field which runs down to the 
ford where the lane from Stonton Wyville crosses the 
stream. Langton Caudle as a whole does not appear 
ever to have been within the ancient parish of Lang- 
ton, but parishioners may have had rights of com- 
mon there.79 he boundary between Thorpe Lang- 
ton and Welham was in dispute in 1545, both by the 
river and on the Caudle.®° 

The recorded population was 31 in 1086. There 
were 125 taxpayers in 1377 and 48 households in 
1670. In 1676 there were 116 communicants. The 
population of Thorpe Langton has been steadily 
declining since 1821 when the parish contained 215 
people. It dropped to 177 in 1831, and from 127 in 
1871 to 83 in 1881. After a slight increase the popu- 
lation had again dropped to 83 by 1921. In 1951 
there were 99 people.*! 


MANORS. There were two principal estates in 
Thorpe Langton in 1086: Robert de Vescy held 3 
carucates and 6 bovates, and Robert de Buci, 3 
carucates and 2 bovates.*? Robert de Vescy’s estate 
passed to the honor of Huntingdon, and Robert de 
Buci’s to the honor of the Bassets of Weldon 
(Northants.). The Huntingdon fee was recognized 


76 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 360. 

77 O.S. Nat. Grid 746936. 

L.R.O. Langton Inclosure Award (1792). 

79 W. Hanbury, Hist. of Char. at Ch. Langton, 188-90. 
Sta. Cha. 2/34/36. 

81 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 163, 173, 191. 

Ibid. i. 323, 324. 

83 Slade, Leics. Survey, 27. 

84 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

85 Nichols, Leics. i, p. liti; L.R.O. DE.221/12/3/1. 
86 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 
87 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cvi. 
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89 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. 

Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 
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to be ‘in the fee of Anvers’ in 1130,83 and to be held 
in the wardship of Dervorguilla de Balliol in 1279.4 
The Basset fee was granted to a succession of difter- 
ent intermediate lords in the 12th and early 13th 
centuries, particularly to the Tateshall, Burdet, and 
Peverel families.*5 It was therefore sometimes re- 
ferred to as part of the honor of Peverel.8® By the 
middle of the 14th century the intermediate lordships 
were no longer recognized, but the Bassets remained 
tenants-in-chief.87 

The demesne tenant of the Huntingdon fee in 
1086 was Moriland, who held 3 carucates and 6 
bovates under Robert de Vescy.88 Eustace was 
holding 3 carucates and 3 virgates in 1130,8° and 
Richard de Tong, 34 carucates and 1 virgate in 
1279.9° In the late 13th and early 14th centuries the 
family of de ‘Thorpe were the principal tenants. 
Richard de Thorpe, Margaret his wife, and their 
son Walter levied a fine with ‘(Thomas de Thorpe in 
1324.9! In 1347 Margaret de Thorpe was holding 
+ knight’s fee in Thorpe Langton, while Walter de 
Thorpe held } knight’s fee in Foxton. Both held of 
the Countess of Pembroke in the honor of Hunting- 
don.°2 Various commissions and pardons issued 
between 1353 and 1363 suggest that Sir Walter de 
Thorpe was involved in a long feud with other 
tenants here and in the other Langtons.%3 The de 
Thorpe family rested their claim on a charter, 
granting the manor of Thorpe Langton to Sir Walter 
de Thorpe, which was issued by Edward, Prince of 
Wales in 1366.°%* By 1389 the manor had descended 
to Margaret, daughter of ‘Thomas, brother of Walter 
de Thorpe, and her husband William Riston.95 By 
1428 the heirs of John Barnak, lords of Broughton’s 
manor in Hallaton, had succeeded to} knight’s fee 
in Thorpe Langton, formerly held by Agnes de 
Thorpe.°® The descent of this fee thereafter fol- 
lowed the descent of Broughton’s manor in Hallaton®7 
until 1572. Sir William Powlet then sold his lands in 
Thorpe Langton to John Saville, nephew of Robert 
Strelley of West Langton,°8 and the Huntingdon fee 
was absorbed into the West Langton Hall estate. In 
the late 19th century Miss Ord of West Langton Hall 
still claimed manorial rights in Thorpe Langton.9° 

The demesne tenants of the Basset fee included 
the principal yeoman families in Thorpe Langton 
during the Middle Ages. In 1086 Roger was holding 
3 carucates and 2 bovates under Robert de Buci,! 
and in 1130 Richard Basset was holding 3 carucates 
and 1 bovate.? By the later 13th century the Peverel 
family were tenants in demesne. Ralph Peverel in 
1279 held 34 virgates in demesne and 2 virgates in 
villeinage, all of which he held of [Thomas de Lang- 
ton, who held of Richard Burdet, who held of 
Robert de 'Tateshall, who held of Ralph Basset. Six 
free tenants together held 74 virgates.3 
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9t Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

92 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cvi. 

93 Cal. Pat. 1350-4, 522; 1354-8, 39, 47, 69, 71, 3473 
1358-61, 222, 280, 291; 1361-4, 280, 366 

94 C.P. 40/499/620d. 

°5 Ibid.; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 358. 

96 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 255, 257. 

97 See p. 124. 

98 C.P. 25(2)/2600/Trinity 14 Eliz. 1; Powlet succeeded 
to his wife’s lands in 1548: Cal. Pat. 1548-51, 94. 

99 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 618. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. i. 324. 

2 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14; the Bassets were also lords 
of the adjoining manor of Welham: see p. 332. 

3 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 
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Walter de Langton (d. 1321), Bishop of Lich- 
field, succeeded Ralph Peverel as the principal 
tenant of the Basset fee, by grant from Richard 
de Pydyngton, mesne lord.+ In 1300 the bishop 
received a grant of free warren over his demesne 
lands in Langton and Thorpe Langton.5 The extent 
of his property is not certain. In 1307 the bishop’s 
lands were declared forfeit,° but in 1309 when 
‘Thomas de Cailli, heir of Robert de ‘T'ateshall, was 
given seisin, the bishop was declared to be holding 
4 knight’s fee in Thorpe Langton.? On his death the 
bishop was holding only 3 a. there. His heir was 
Edmund Peverel,® but the bishop’s connexion with 
the Peverel family has not been established.° 

Ralph Basset (d. 1341) of Weldon (Northants.) 
within three years of the bishop’s death was granting 
away land in ‘Thorpe Langton.!° Ralph Basset, the 
founder of Launde Priory, in 1339 received a life 
interest in this fee,!! but on his death he was holding 
only a toft and 3 virgates in Thorpe Langton.!* His 
grandson Richard Basset (d. 1400) died while he was 
still a minor,'3 and the Crown in 1402 and 1403 
committed the manor to John Wyche,"4 and in 1406 
and 1408 to John Semere.'5 While it was in the hands 
of the Crown it was valued at £5 or £6 a year.!© 
The Basset inheritance passed to two cousins, Sir 
John Aylesbury and Sir John Knyvet.!7 The latter 
died seised of the manor of ‘Thorpe Langton in 
1418.18 Before 1428 the feoffees of the Basset 
lands had enfeoffed William Phelip (d. 1441) with 
the manor.!9 Phelip had married Joan, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Bardolf (d. 1408), lord of Bardolf’s 
manor in Hallaton, and the descent of the Basset fee 
in Thorpe Langton followed that of Bardolf’s 
manor.?° Elizabeth, daughter of William Phelip, 
married John, Viscount Beaumont (d. 1460), and the 
lands of their son William, Viscount Beaumont (d. 
1507), were in 1461 declared forfeit by Edward 
TV: 

The lordship of the Basset fee therefore passed to 
the Duchy of Lancaster. ‘The manor belonging to 
the Roberts family, which was the principal manor in 
Thorpe Langton during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries, was derived from a rearrangement of 
former Duchy property. Edward IV _ granted 
Beaumont’s lands in the Langtons in 1462 to Robert 
Palmer for life.22 In 1530 a survey of ‘Beaumont’s 
lands’ in Hallaton, Thorpe Langton, Church Lang- 
ton, West Langton, and Arnesby valued them at £44 
a year.?3 A list of Queen Elizabeth’s revenues from 
the Langtons and Hallaton in 1587 included the 


4 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 481; 1300-26, 77. 
D.N.B.; Tout, Chapts. in Med. Admin. Hist. ii. 316. 
Cal. Close, 1307-13, IOI. 

8 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 196. 

9 He may have been Rohe: to Alice Peverel: Farrer, 
Honors and Knights’ Fees, ti. 335. 

10 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

CP Hy 25 (a) 287/40. 

12 Cal. Ing. p.m. xii, p. 192; the family of Ram, Rame, 
or Ramme were probably tenants of the Basset fee. Their 
property was called the ‘manor’ of ‘Ramesplace’ in 1395: 
see C.P. 40/538/158. 

13 Complete Peerage, ii. 12. 

14 Cal. Fine R. 1399-1405, 157, 214. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Tbid. 

17 Complete Peerage, ii. 9-13. 

18 Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iv. 35. 

19 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxiv. 255; Cal. 
Close, 1441-7, 135. 
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names of the tenants of ‘Lord Beaumont’s land’.*4 
John, Thomas, and Nicholas Smith were holding the 
site of the manor at Thorpe Langton.*5 Various 
members of the Smith family were yeomen farmers 
from the beginning of the 16th century. Nichols 
quoted a terrier of the lands of William Smith in 
1529,7° and he was one of the leading inhabitants of 
Thorpe Langton in their boundary dispute with the 
parish of Welham in 1545.27 A messuage in Thorpe 
Langton, bought by Thomas Smith and held in 1585 
by William and John Smith, was then settled upon 
Thomas, the son and heir of William Smith of 
Sutton Bassett (Northants.).28 Another leading 
yeoman family, called Jervis, who were tenants of 
this fee, had a pedigree starting in 1363.29 The 
Roberts family apparently built up their estate from 
part of the Jervis holding. ‘Thomas Roberts (d. 1633), 
the son of Sir Richard Roberts (d. 1644) whose 
tomb is in Church Langton church, bought the 
manor of Thorpe Langton, ‘formerly Beaumont’s’, 
from George Jervis and William, his son, c. 1623.3° 
In 1691 an Act of Parliament was secured to vest 
certain lands in Thorpe Langton and elsewhere in 
trustees for the payment of the debts of Richard 
Roberts, son of Thomas, and to raise portions for his 
daughters.3! The Roberts family did not reside at 
Thorpe Langton for long during the 18th century. 
Charles Roberts died in 1791 at Belton (Rut.),32 and 
in 1790 the Roberts family mansion at ‘Thorpe 
Langton, on the south side of the church, was de- 
scribed as ‘now nearly erased’.33 The widow of Revd. 
Charles Roberts (1788-1859) was still recognized as 
lady of the manor in 1877.34 

The present manor-house may have been the 
home farm of the Roberts family. The greater part of 
its land was certainly that allotted to J. W. Roberts 
by the inclosure award of 1792.35 The Kendall 
family, who are the present owners, have been yeo- 
man farmers here since the beginning of the 18th 
century and may have succeeded the Smith family 
mentioned above. Thomas Kendall, the grandson 
of John Kendall (d. 1717), Vicar of ‘Thornton, 
married Elizabeth Smith of ‘Thorpe Langton.3° His 
son John Kendall (d. 1804) received 68 a. in 1792,37 
and the Kendall family holding did not increase 
greatly until after the death of his grandson ‘Thomas 
Kendall (d. 1876). In 1927 the manor-house and 
241a. were bought by Stanley Kendall (d. 1938) 
from Capt. G. J. H. Pearson of Stoke Albany (North- 
ants.), owner of the former lands of the Roberts 
family. The present owner is Mr. Clement J. Kendall. 


20 See pp. 123-4. 

21 Complete Peerage, ii. 63. 

22 Rot. Parl. a Com.), v. 589; Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 

199; Seep 
Se, P Hen Pun, Add. i (1), p. 234. 

24 E 178 /1252. 

25 [bid. 

AD Nichols, Leics. ii. 669-70. 

27 Sta. Cha. 2/34/36. 

28 B.M. Add. Ch. 4831. 

29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 671; Hill, Gartree, i. 74. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 359-60. 

SS Majin 28% 638; Hist. MSS. Com. 13th Rep. App. V, 


32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 894; Hill, Gartree, i. 81*. 

33 Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 343. 

34 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 618. 

35 Langton par. recs. Inclosure Map. 

36 Nichols, Leics. iv. 985; Fletcher, Leics. Pedigrees, 
159-61. 

37 Langton par. recs. Inclosure Award. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. The Domesday Survey 
recorded 31 persons living in Thorpe Langton.3® 
The largest holding was that of Moriland on the fee 
of Robert de Vescy. He had 2 ploughs in demesne 
with 6 serfs, and g villeins and 3 bordars had 14 
plough.3° Roger, who held of Robert de Buci on the 
fee which descended to the Basset family, had only 
one plough in demesne with one serf, and 2 villeins 
and 8 bordars had 2 ploughs.*° 

By the early 14th century the fee of Robert de 
Vescy (the Huntingdon fee), which had descended 
to the de Thorpe family, was still the chief holding 
with a resident manorial lord. Sir Walter de Thorpe 
was clearly resident in Thorpe Langton during the 
1350's.41 After the death of Bishop Walter de 
Langton in 1321, the Basset fee was largely held 
by free tenants. This situation is reflected in the poll 
tax returns of 1381. Of 24 householders listed, 12 
were tenants at will, 8 were free tenants, and 4 were 
servants.4? John Payne, ancestor of a leading yeoman 
family, was then a tenant at will.43 Henry Ram and 
Alice his wife, free tenants, probably held the 
‘manor’ of ‘Ramesplace’.4+ The holding of the Smith 
family after the Basset fee came into the hands of the 
Duchy in 1461 has already been mentioned.*5 The 
surviving 16th-century wills of this family show that 
it was related to the Paynes.+® The Jervis family were 
also important free tenants of the Basset fee.47 John 
Jervis and ‘Thomas Smith both received the highest 
assessment of goods, £40, in the lay subsidy of 
1524.48 Richard Payne, Robert Jervis, John Jervis, 
and Robert Smith were the principal taxpayers in 
the village in 1572.49 The same families were pre- 
dominant in the 1628 tax list: William Payne, the 
elder, and Martin Payne, William Smith, the elder, 
and William Smith, Thomas Jervis, and Richard 
Mattock.5° 

The manor belonging to the Roberts family was 
primarily a country residence and not an agricultural 
estate. Thomas Roberts died in 1633 seised of a 
messuage, 5 cottages, and 54 virgates of land.5! The 
manor-house, on the south side of the church, was 
of considerable size. Mrs. Susanna Roberts (d. 1678) 
was assessed for 11 hearths in the hearth tax returns 
of 1664.52 The house was probably built in the early 
17th century. It had been abandoned by the 1780’s for 
in 1787 the Rector of Church Langton was buying 
‘stones from Thorpe Langton Hall’.53 

Since the inclosure of the open fields in 1792, the 
agriculture of the parish has largely depended upon 
grazing land. In the 18th century the Ward family, 
who were yeomen landowners, appear to have been 
graziers.5+ As in East and West Langton,55 there may 
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have been an arrangement which kept much of the 
land under grass, and in the 19th century most 
farmers were graziers.5° The most important 
development of modern times has been the con- 
centration of land ownership in fewer hands. In 
1959 there were only 4 important farms: the Manor 
House (C. J. Kendall), Grange Farm (J. R. Kendall), 
Meadow Farm (P. Haynes), and Cawdell Farm (J. E. 
Broome). The Kendalls were holding about 750 a., 
or over 65 per cent. of the parish.57 

There was a watermill in Thorpe Langton in 
1278.58 It may have been situated on the stream 
which divides Thorpe Langton from Langton 
Caudle. 


CHURCH LANGTON 


CHURCH. The chapel at Thorpe Langton was 
granted to Leicester Abbey, with the mother church 
at Church Langton, at some date during the 12th 
century, probably before 1162.59 From 1220 on- 
wards it was served by the mother church.°° No 
evidence of a resident chaplain has survived for any 
period before the 16th century.®' There were no 
chaplains in the early 18th century,®* but by the 
19th century it appears to have been customary for 
the rector’s curate, living at Church Langton, to 
serve Thorpe Langton.® 

There was no burial ground until the middle of 
the 19th century, as the rights of burial remained with 
the mother church. As at Tur Langton, the inhabitants 
in 1832 petitioned the archdeacon that the yard in 
which the chapel stood should be consecrated.*+ The 
existing memorial tablets dating from before 1832 
must have been moved from Church Langton. 
During the 19th century the dedication of the 
chapel was said to be to St. Nicholas,®5 but this was 
presumably a mistake for St. Leonard and was cor- 
rected later.°° When it was visited by a Leicestershire 
Archaeological Society excursion in 1863, the chapel 
was described as dedicated to St. Leonard.°7 

The chapel of ST. LEONARD stands on rising 
ground in the south-west of the village, and is ap- 
proached by a cul-de-sac. Before the late 18th cen- 
tury the old manor-house and perhaps the village 
were close to the chapel, and the road which now 
runs into a field on the east side of the churchyard 
was one of the village streets.°* The building, which 
is of ironstone with limestone dressings, consists of 
clerestoried chancel and nave, north and south 
aisles, north porch, and west tower and spire. There 
is a modern vestry against the south wall of the tower. 

The rubble walling of a 13th-century building is 
visible in the spandrels of the south arcade, at the 
western ends of both arcades against the tower, and 


e.g. White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 496. 
57 Ex inf. Messrs. C. J. and M. Kendall. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 4. 


59 See p. 199. 
60 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, 
i. 264. 


6t Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxi. 327; xxix. 
165; Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 10; A Subsidy Collected in Dioc. Lincs. 1526, ed. 
H. E. Salter, 117; State of the Church in the reigns of Eliz. 
and Jas. I, ed. C. W. Foster, i. 28, 108. 

62 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 295. 

63 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/9, p. 16. 

°+ Ibid. /3, pp. 55-56, 60. 

65 e.g. Barker, Dir. Leics. (1875), 77; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1900), I10. 

66 e.g. Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 118. 
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possibly in the bases of the arcade piers. Four reset 
corbels in the south aisle are of c. 1200. The tower, of 
three stages surmounted by a small broach spire, was 
built later in the 13th century. The spire has pin- 
nacles on each broach, four two-light openings near 
the base, and smaller openings towards the apex. 
Two-light openings under single arches but with un- 
pierced spandrels light the belfry stage. There are 
angle buttresses, and a single lancet window in the 
lowest stage; the west door has been modernized. 

The chancel, aisles, and arcades were rebuilt in the 
early 14th century. A moulded plinth and string 
course of Decorated character is common to chancel 
and south aisle. ‘The windows have varied tracery, 
including forking, reticulated, intersecting, and geo- 
metrical: all these features are Decorated in charac- 
ter. The piscina and mutilated sedilia in the chancel 
are of the same date. The three-bay arcades have 
quatrefoil piers, pointed double-chamfered arches, 
and hoodmoulds with head stops. Two capitals at the 
east end of the south arcade are ornamented with ball- 
flowers. At the east end of the south aisle is the 
entrance to the former rood loft. 

The clerestory was added in the late 15th century 
to both nave and chancel, and with it a low-pitched 
roof. ‘The pitch of the earlier nave roof is visible on 
the tower. The junction of earlier masonry with 
that of the clerestory in the chancel and the dis- 
proportionate height of the east window in the south 
aisle both suggest that the side walls may have been 
lowered before the clerestory was added. 

The building was restored in 1867, at a cost of 
about £1,000 provided by the Hanbury charity, by 
Joseph Goddard of Leicester. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Roberts of Guilsborough (Northants.) gave £300 for 
the restoration of the east end and the installation of 
the present east window.°? The north aisle was 
rebuilt and a north porch was added while much of 
the early tracery and mouldings were replaced. ‘The 
roof was repaired in 1914.7° The stained glass in the 
east window of the south aisle is a memorial to 
George E. Kendall (d. 1926). 

The octagonal Perpendicular font is of the late 
15th century. he bowl and shaft are enriched with 
foliage and traceried panels. A 15th-century pulpit 
and Jacobean benches were removed during the 
restoration of 1867,7! but the present pulpit incor- 
porates wooden panels of c. 1500, perhaps taken from 
the earlier structure. In 1619 large pews were rented 


by some of the more substantial free tenants, while 
the seats in the north aisle were very mean and un- 
boarded, ‘like little seats for school boys’.72 The 
organ was provided by the Hanbury charity in 
1952.73 

There are three bells: (i) n.d.; (ii) 1630; (iii) 17th 
century. All were recast in 1884.74 There is a silver 
chalice dated c, 1731.75 The registers begin in 1605 
but are continuous only after c. 1652. 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1719 the house of Daniel 
Knight at Thorpe Langton was licensed as a meeting- 
place for dissenters.7° 


SCHOOLS. In 1832 the archdeacon reported that 
there was no day school in Thorpe Langton and that 
the children attended Sunday school in Church 
Langton.77 In 1833 two day schools, educating about 
10 children at their parents’ expense, were reported.78 


CHARITY. The origin of the Thorpe Langton 
town land charity is unknown, but is believed to be 
connected with Cooper’s charity, the East Langton 
town land.79 In 1792, by the inclosure award, the 
trustees of Thorpe Langton town land received 2 
allotments, 13 a. in all, in compensation for their 
property.°° During the 19th century the income 
from the land was used for the repair of roads. In 
1826 the land was let to Joseph Walker, who paid a 
rent of £28 a year to the surveyors of the highways. ®! 
The charity also owned cottage property. In 1854 
there were 13 cottages, chiefly with gardens: 3 were 
let rent free to the very poor and Io at various rents 
from {£4 6s. to 155.82 The annual income of the 
charity in 1854 and 1864 was over £55.83 In 1899 
the trustees were granted permission to borrow 
£200 in order to build 2 new houses on the site of 
4 mud and thatch cottages which had become un- 
inhabitable.8+ These 2 houses still stand, on the 
north side of the main street at the western corner of 
the lane to Stonton Wyville. The remaining charity 
cottages are the 5 which extend from the eastern 
corner of this lane to the Bakers Arms public 
house. During the 2oth century the income of the 
charity has been devoted to keeping these 7 houses 
in repair. In 1934-5 £65 12s. was received in rents 
and £96 1s. 11d. spent in maintenance; with the 
money brought forward, there was £96 12s. 6d. in 
hand.8s 


TUR LANGTON 


The civil parish of Tur Langton, which is 1,413 
a. in area, consists of the northern part of the 
ancient parish, and stretches over two miles from 
Kibworth Harcourt on the west to Stonton Wyville 
on the east. The soil is chiefly a heavy loam and 
largely devoted to permanent pasture. King 


69 Leic. Jnl. 15 Feb. 1867, p. 6; T.L.A.S. iii. 236. 

70. TALS) xi. 66: 

7 Hill, Gartree, i. 80. 

72 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 11. 

73 Ex inf. the rector. 

74 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 294; for 1782 accident, see 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 670. 

75 'Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 188. 

76 T,.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 


Charles’s Well, a chalybeate spring in the eastern 
half of the parish, is traditionally supposed to have 
been a place where Charles I watered his horse 
during his flight from the field of Naseby.*® 
Although this parish, like the neighbouring parish 
of Shangton, was included in the small hundred of 


77 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

7% Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 482. 
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81 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 275. 

82 Leic. City Mun. Room, 12 D.43/2/69. 

83 Digest of Endowed Charities, H.C. 433 (10), pp. 30-31 
(1867-8), lii (2). 

84 Char. Com. files, 71654. 85 Tbid. G, 207. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 673; Hill, Gartree, i. 85. 
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Langton at the time of the Leicestershire Survey in 
1130,87 and from 1220 at least has been recognized 
as part of the ecclesiastical parish of Church 
Langton,®$ its present name does not appear to have 
originated before the late 16th century.®? In 1086 
the village was ‘Terlintone’,9° and various spellings, 
particularly “Terlington’ or “Tyrlyngton’, were used 
throughout the Middle Ages.%! 

The village lies in the centre of the civil parish and 
extends westwards from the junction of the road 
from Kibworth Harcourt with the road from Mar- 
ket Harborough to Melton Mowbray which runs 
through Church Langton. Just south of the junction 
a road runs eastwards to Cranoe and Hallaton; there 
are five pairs of Council houses on this road, some 
built before and some after the Second World War. 
On the east side of the Harborough—Melton road, 
facing west down the village street, is the Bull’s 
Head public house, an early-18th-century brick 
building.®°? Adjoining the inn a red-brick house is 
dated 1793; the rear wall is of ironstone and the 
front has earlier footings. South of this is the 
Congregational chapel with its adjacent manse. 
Other buildings in this road date from the 19th 
century. 

The long main street has the r9th-century church 
of St. Andrew on its south side, while the post office, 
a modern building, and the Crown Inn are on the 
north. At its west end the street swings northwards by 
the gate to the manor-house. Before the inclosure of 
1792 it continued westwards between the manor- 
house and the old chapel, a route now blocked by 
farm outbuildings. It continued as a bridle road to 
‘Purgate’, an entrance into West Langton, and 
thence to join the road from West Langton to Kib- 
worth Beauchamp. 

Most of the houses in the main street are of red 
brick or of brick and ironstone. There was much 
rebuilding from c. 1700 onwards but several of the 
houses contain inscribed ceiling beams which 
indicate their 17th-century origin. On the north 
side of the street Crock’s Farm is a brick house, 
rebuilt in the 18th century, with a ceiling beam of 
1673. Fargate Farm, further west, dates from earlier 
in the 17th century and is the only surviving timber- 
framed house in the village. It has a later mud- 
walled bay and an adjoining outhouse containing a 
re-used beam inscribed ‘a.H. 1693’. The ‘Crown’ is 
probably an early-19th-century house, much modern- 
ized. Beyond the inn is Langton House, also dating 
from the early 19th century. It has a three-storied 
stucco front with four pilasters rising to a heavy 
eaves cornice; the front was altered in the late 19th 
century.%3 The village hall, near the west end of the 
street, is a wooden army hut brought from Cannock 
Chase, erected by public subscription after the First 
World War. 

On the south side of the street Warren Farm 
stands immediately west of the churchyard. It has 
the typical three-bay plan of the early 17th century 
but the house was partly reconstructed in stone in 
1669, a date which appears above the doorway with 


87 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. 

88 See p. 212. 

89 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 391. 
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9t See Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 390 sqq.; L.R.O. Wills. 

92 The hundred courts were held here after 1750: see 
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the initials R. A.c. These may stand for Robert and 
Alice Coleman (d. 1672 and 1677 respectively).% 
The stone front is of two stories and has two three- 
sided bay windows with stone mullions. The front 
was later given a third story of brickwork and the 
service end of the house, including the cross-passage, 
was rebuilt in brick in the 18th century. Internally 
a beam initialled a.H.c. and a moulded beam in the 
living room may be survivals from the original 17th- 
century timber-framed building. A cottage to the 
west of Warren Farm has a main beam dated 1655 
with initials ";*:; its east end was formerly a smithy. 
At the west end of the street, near the manor-house 
gateway, is a row of four cottages, two of which were 
rebuilt in brick in the early 18th century. The most 
westerly has a ceiling beam in the parlour belonging 
to an earlier structure, inscribed ‘w.a. 1654’. The 
other cottage has a keystone of 1728 above the cen- 
tral doorway. Internally there are central fire-places 
and a beam dated 1603 with initials T.a. and £.a. The 
rear wing, the old kitchen, has rough stone foot- 
ings and one post surviving from the original tim- 
ber frame. The east end of the row has an arched 
yard entrance and dates from the early 19th century ; 
one of the houses was formerly the Chequers Inn. 

The former manor-house of 'Tur Langton, now a 
farm, stands at the west end of the village and is 
approached by a short avenue. It was originally a 
large stone house of two stories and attics, built on 
an H-shaped plan and dating from the early 17th 
century.95 All that survives is the central block, 
formerly containing the great hall, and part of the 
north cross-wing. On the east front of the central 
range, near its north end, is the original main door- 
way which has a moulded dripstone and moulded 
jambs. Next to it a tall four-light window with 
ovolo-moulded mullions presumably lit the great 
hall. he south cross-wing was probably demolished 
in the late 18th or early 19th century when the gable- 
end of the central range, on which it abutted, was 
built up in brickwork. On the west front of the range 
there are ironstone footings below 18th-century 
brickwork. The east end of the north cross-wing is of 
the original date. A very large fire-place inside it prob- 
ably served the 17th-century kitchen. The west end 
of the wing, although largely of ironstone, has wood 
lintels to the windows and was probably built or 
rebuilt with old material in the 18th century. Inter- 
nally the house has been much altered and all the 
fittings are modern. The site is apparently that of 
the medieval manor-house; it is slightly raised and 
there are traces of a moat on its west side.9® The 
remains of the medieval chapel stand to the north- 
west. 

The recorded population in 1086 was 39.97 There 
were 49 households in 1670, and 138 communicants 
in 1676. It was the largest village among the Lang- 
tons during the r9th century. The total population 
was 345 in 1801 and 350 in 1841. It then declined to 
237 in 1911 and 188 in 1921. By 1951 there were 208 
persons in the parish,°* and a parish council, with 5 
councillors, was formed in 1952.9? 


93 Ex inf. owner, 1961. 

94 L.R.O. Wills. 

95 Langton par. recs. Inclosure Award Map (1792). 
96 See pp. 210, 211. 
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MANOR. In 1086 there were 13 carucates in Tur 
Langton held by Walchelin under the Archbishop 
of York. Herbert, a free tenant, held 3 carucates 
under Walchelin.! In 1130 Henry de Port was hold- 
ing 13 carucates from the archbishop, 12 in TUR 
LANGTON and one in West Langton.? Until the 
17th century successive archbishops of York were 
recognized to be the overlords of the manor, 
which was attached to their manor of Southwell 
(Notts.).3 

Before 1166 the Archbishop of York had enfeoffed 
Robert Maunsell with the manor, which remained in 
the hands of his descendants in the male line until 
1352,+ except for the years 1216-20. King John in 
1216 granted the manor, which was forfeited to the 
Crown through the rebellion of Robert Maunsell, to 
Hugh de Luterington, who had already disputed 
Maunsell’s claim in 1206.5 Maunsell recovered 
seisin by fine from Henry III in 1220. The Maunsell 
family probably resided on the site of the present 
manor-house and were responsible for building the 
ancient chapel of ease,” the ruins of which stand 
nearby. In 1267 John Maunsell (d. 1284) received 
a grant of free warren over his demesne lands 
here.® 

On the death of Robert Maunsell in 1352 the 
manor was divided between his daughters, Mary, the 
wife of John Boyville, and Joan, the wife of William 
Chetwynd.° Joan Chetwynd’s share was apparently 
represented by the property which eventually des- 
cended to the Isham family of Lamport (Northants.) 
who owned the adjoining manor of Shangton;'° and 
Mary Boyville’s share apparently included the site of 
the capital messuage which descended to the Faunt 
and Halford families and was eventually absorbed 
into the West Langton Hall estate." 

Joan Chetwynd (d. 1425) was succeeded by her 
grandson John Chetwynd, a minor, who apparently 
did not get full seisin until 1449-50, although he came 
of age c. 1430.!2 John’s mother had married twice, 
first Robert Chetwynd, his father, and secondly 
William Calcote, who enjoyed the profits of John’s 
lands during his minority.'3 It appears that Joan Chet- 
wynd’s share of the Maunsell inheritance passed to 
the Calcote family. John Calcote died in 1536 seised 
of 10 messuages, 4 cottages, and 10 bovates.'4 
William Calcote in 1559 apparently conveyed half 
Tur Langton manor to John Bale of Carlton Curlieu 
and William Faunt (d. 1559) of Foston.!5 The 
latter’s son Anthony Faunt (d. 1588) in 1583 sold 
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7 Pipe R. 1210 (P.R.S. N.S. xxvi), 93. 

8 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 93; Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
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290/308. 
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some property in Tur Langton to Thomas Moore 
alias Smith (d. 1639).'© The latter was the father of 
Thomas Smith alias Moore (d. 1643) who outlived 
his son ‘Thomas (d. 1640),!7 and devised his prop- 
erty to his grandson Thomas Smith alias Moore, the 
son of Thomas.!§ The grandson was succeeded by 
his sister Alice, the wife of Edward Asborne, who 
conveyed the manor in 1670 to Sir Justinian Isham, 
Bt. (d. 1675).!9 This property, which amounted to 
about 200 a., remained in the male line of the Isham 
family of Lamport (Northants.) until the 1870’s. Sir 
Charles Edmund Isham (d. 1903) broke the entail 
on part of his estates in order to provide for his two 
daughters. His land in Tur Langton was given to his 
elder daughter Louisa Mary (d. 1947) who in 1871 
married Edward Corbett (d. 1918) of Longnor 
(Salop).2° 

Mary Boyville’s share of the Maunsell inheritance 
passed to her son Thomas Boyville, who in 1413 dis- 
puted the way in which the manor of ‘Tur Langton 
had been divided.2! His nephew and heir Richard 
Boyville (d. c. 1466) also left two daughters, and the 
Boyville share was again divided when Richard’s 
widow Mary Boyville died in 1480.2 Elizabeth, their 
elder daughter, was the wife of John Bawdes whose 
family appears to have acquired the larger share. 
Robert Bawdes died seised of a manor in Tur 
Langton in 1511.73 In 1555 it appears that Charles 
Bawdes conveyed half the manor to John Ward of 
Carlton Curlieu, who already had property there, 
which, during his minority, was in the custody of 
Leonard Stubbs, by grant from Henry VIII.*4 
Stubbs apparently conveyed this moiety in 1560 to 
Thomas Dexter of Theddingworth.?5 The latter’s 
daughter Elizabeth married William Brocas, who was 
selling property in Tur Langton during the 1580’s.?° 
In 1590 William Brocas sold the manor to Andrew 
Halford (d. 1608) of Welham, who died childless and 
was succeeded by his cousin Richard Halford of 
Edith Weston (Rut.).27 Both Andrew and Richard 
belonged to junior branches of the family of Halford 
of Wistow.?8 

The manor-house at Tur Langton is believed to 
have been built on the site of alarger house during the 
earlier 17th century. The existence in the house of 
‘Faunt’s room’ in the late 18th century led to the 
belief that it was built by a Faunt.?9 It must cer- 
tainly be associated with the families of Halford of 
Wistow and Faunt of Foston, who intermarried, 
but the exact ownership has not been discovered. 
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Richard, Andrew, and George Halford made a 
settlement of property belonging to the manor in 
1639.3° Henry Faunt (d. 1665), however, was de- 
scribed in his will in 1664 as ‘of Tur Langton’ and not 
as ‘of Foston’, the Faunt family home, which passed 
to his sons, Walter (d. 1695) and George (d. 1697).3! 
His daughter Elizabeth married the second son of Sir 
Richard Halford (d. 1658) of Wistow, George Hal- 
ford (d. 1659), also described as ‘of ‘Tur Langton’.3? 
Their son Richard Halford (d. 1681) was assessed 
for a house at Tur Langton with 15 hearths in the 
hearth tax returns of 1666.33 The Royalist activities 
of both the Halford and Faunt families may account 
for some of this obscurity about the descent of the 
manor. 

Richard Halford (d. 1681), his wife Frances, 
daughter of William Halford of Welham, and his 
mother Elizabeth conveyed the manor of Tur 
Langton to Mrs. Mary Pheasant of West Langton 
Hall, probably in 1678.34 Tur Langton manor 
remained part of the Langton estate until 1911-12. 
W. T. Hayr (d. 1939), who was then the tenant of 
the manor-house, bought the house and about 500 a. 
of land.35 In 1933 he sold his property to Merton 
College, Oxford, the owners in 1959.3° 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Walchelin, hold- 
ing 13 carucates, had 3 ploughs in demesne with 4 
serfs and 2 bondwomen, while 20 villeins and a 
bordar had 6 ploughs. Herbert held 3 carucates from 
Walchelin, and had one plough in demesne. His 5 
villeins and 2 socmen with 2 bordars had 3 ploughs.37 
At the time of the Domesday Survey Tur Langton 
was therefore the largest and most populous of the 
Langtons.38 It had 13 ploughs at work, the largest 
noted area of meadow (12 a.), and the only wood in 
the Langtons, 3 furlongs by 2 furlongs.3? ‘Tur 
Langton and East Langton have always been the 
largest villages of the five Langtons, and the latter 
has been the most populous only since the end of 
the 19th century.*° 

Tur Langton also appears to have been the only 
village of the Langtons during the Middle Ages 
which had a resident manorial lord. No court rolls 
have survived except a record of a view of frankpledge 
held in 1745 when the lord, Sir Edward Pickering, 
was still taking fines for breaches of the assize of 
bread and ale.+! Nineteenth-century references to 
the manorial court of Earl Somers at Tur Langton in 
fact relate to the court of the hundred of Gartree 
which after 1750 was held in the ‘Bull’s Head’ at ‘Tur 
Langton. The topographical evidence of the large 
mound, of which the present manor-house occupies 
only the north-east corner, opposite the site of the 
12th-century chapel, suggests that the Maunsell 
family who were enfeoffed with the manor in the 


30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 392. 

31 Tbid. 393; L.R.O. Wills (1664). 

32 Nichols, Leics. ii. 874; iv. 175. 

33 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 394 
Se Leics. ii. 874; iV. 1723 EP, 25(2)/680/30 Chas. 
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35 Ex inf. Miss G. Hayr, daughter of W. T. Hayr; Who’s 
Who in Leics. (1935), 85. 

36 Ex inf. the Estates Bursar, Merton Coll. Oxford. 

37 V.C.H. Leics. i. 309. 

38 [bid. iii. 157. 

39 Tbid. i. 309. 

40 Thid. iii. 191. 

41 L.R.O. DE.40/38/2 

42 See p. 1. 
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early 12th century maintained a large manorial 
establishment. 

In the late 14th century most tenants were holding 
their land in villeinage. Of the 27 households listed 
in the poll tax returns of 1381, 13 were described as 
holders of land at will, and only 5 as holders of land.*3 
But any manorial organization which there might 
have been did not survive the complicated manorial 
descent of the 15th century.‘+ There appear to have 
been about a dozen farmers in ‘Tur Langton in 1524, 
of whom Thomas Smith and Richard Hakett were 
the most wealthy.45 Thomas Smith was probably the 
ancestor of the Thomas Moore alias Smith who 
acquired part of the manor in 1583.4© Henry Cole- 
man, also mentioned in 1524, was probably related 
to the Coleman family who by the late 16th century 
were well-established yeoman farmers in the vil- 
lage.47 Thomas Smith and Leonard Coleman were 
among the leading farmers assessed for tax in 1628.48 
The Halford family at the manor-house in the 
17th century were not apparently large landowners. 
The leading families were closely related by mar- 
riage. Thomas Smith alias Moore (d. 1643) had 
three daughters: Elizabeth, the wife of Nicholas 
Strelley (see West Langton), Anne, the wife of 
Richard Halford, and Jane, the wife of Henry 
Coleman.*9 

There were some framework-knitters in the village 
during the early 18th century,° but it continued to 
be primarily agricultural. By the middle of the 17th 
century a little inclosure had taken place. ‘Thomas 
Moore alias Smith (d. 1639) died seised of 4 closes 
of pasture called Great Close, Yate Close, Meadow 
Close, and Alder Close.5! At the time of the statutory 
inclosure of the open fields in 1792, apart from the 
old inclosures around the houses of the village there 
was one large ancient inclosure, Wood Close, south 
of the manor-house.’? Most of the land was converted 
to permanent pasture. The only isolated farm-house, 
Tur Langton Lodge, was built to farm the land in 
the east of the parish, by the stream from Stonton 
Wyville, belonging to the Isham family of Lamport 
(Northants. ).53 

W. T. Hayr, who farmed the manor-house farm 
from about 1893 until his death in 1939, was a suc- 
cessful grazier and a well-known breeder of Shire 
horses.5+ In 1915, when he won the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s prize for the best grazing or dairy 
farm in the North Midlands, he had over 600 a. in 
permanent pasture, usually carrying a bullock and a 
sheep to the acre. His workmen were earning an 
average wage of over 21s. a week and lived in their 
cottages rent and rate free.55 By 1921 he had broken 
up 100 a. for arable cultivation.5® The area of arable 
was greatly increased during the Second World War, 
but the land has since been chiefly used for fattening 


43 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 389: a John Maunsell was 
a cottager. 

44 See p. 210. 

45 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 390-1. 

47 L.R.O. Wills (1524). 

48 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 392. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ili. 537-8. 
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5t Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 393. 

52 Langton par. recs. Inclosure Award Map (1792); O.S. 
Nat. Grid 709941. 

53 See p. 210. 

54 Leic. Mail Royal Show Supplement, 1 July 1924. 

55 Farmer and Stockbreeder, 12 July 1915, pp. 1308-9. 

56 Supplement to Leic. Advertiser, 13 Aug. 1921, p. 4. 


46 See p. 210. 
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bullocks. The first dairying for supplying milk to 
Leicester was introduced on a small scale about 
1g12.57 

There were two windmills in Tur Langton in the 
17th century, one belonging to the Smith alias 
Moore family and one to the Halford family.58 A 
windmill was marked on the inclosure award map in 
17925° in a small field on the east side of the road 
from Tur Langton to Church Langton. It appears 
to have fallen into disuse in the early 19th century. 
After 1850 Langton farmers ground their corn in the 
mill at Kibworth Harcourt.®! 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Tur Langton in 
1165 and 1166. The chapel appears to have been 
built before 1162 by the Maunsell family, lords of the 
manor. In 1210 Robert Maunsell was apparently 
claiming the advowson.°3 From 1220 onwards, how- 
ever, the chapel at Tur Langton was served by the 
mother church in the same manner as the chapel at 
Thorpe Langton. 

During the 16th and early 17th centuries there was 
a resident chaplain at ‘Tur Langton.®5 Robert Frier, 
curate in 1614, received a stipend of 20 nobles.®® By 
the early 18th century the practice of having a resi- 
dent priest appears to have lapsed.°7 During the 
early 19th century it was customary for the Rector of 
Church Langton to employ a curate to take the 
services at ‘Tur Langton, while he and another 
curate shared Church Langton and Thorpe Langton. 
In 1842, for instance, J. B. Hildebrand, headmaster 
of Kibworth Grammar School, was the curate in 
Tur Langton on Sundays.°® This custom may have 
originated when the rector, Thomas Hanbury 
(d. 1848), was suspended in 1832.°9 After the build- 
ing of a new chapel in 1866, the custom of having a 
resident curate was adopted, but it does not appear to 
have been continued after 1890.7° 

Land in Tur Langton was given to maintain a 
light before the Easter Sepulchre there.7! It was 
granted in 1559 to Sir George Howard.72 

The remains of the old chapel stand to the north- 
west of the manor-house. All that survives is a 
fragment of the north wall of the nave and the north 
doorway. ‘The latter has a pointed arch and a 
moulded capital, badly weathered, dating from the 
late 13th century. A view of the building as it existed 
in 1791 shows it to have consisted of nave, chancel, 
south porch, and a west bell-cote with space for two 
bells.73 ‘The appearance of the nave would be con- 
sistent with a late-13th-century rebuilding, while the 
only visible chancel window might have been of the 


57 Ex inf. Mr. J. S. W. Watts. 

58 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 392-3. 

59 Langton par. recs. 

60 O.S. Nat. Grid 718941. 

6t Ex inf. Mr. H. St. G. Cramp. 

62 Pipe R. 1165 (P.R.S. viii), ee oe (P.R.S. ix), 68. 

63 Tbid. 1210 (P.R.S. N.S. xxvi), 9 

64 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. Pp W. Phillimore, i. 264. 

65 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxi. 326; Subsidy 
Collected in Dioc. Lincs. 1526, ed. H. E. Salter, 117; State 
of the Church in the reigns of Eliz. and fas. il ed. C. W. 
Foster, i. 28, 108. 

66 Assoc, Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxix. 165. 

67 Tbid. xxii. 295; William Hanbury (d. 1817) apparently 
paid the Rector of Shangton, former Rector of Church 
Langton, to be his curate in Tur Langton: Langton par. 
recs. Acct. Bk. of W. Hanbury. 

68 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/9, p. 20. 

69 See pp. 200-201. 


14th century or later.”4 The chancel roof was steeply- 
pitched but the nave roof appears to have been 
flattened. A string course at sill level was stepped 
down on the west wall of the nave as if to accommo- 
date a large west window at some period. The south 
porch was a later addition. In the 17th century there 
was a bell-cote with one bell at the west end. In 1619 
the archdeacon reported that the man ‘who is hired 
by the year to keep the windows’ had stopped them up 
with sticks in some places and had mended the east 
window of the chancel with sticks instead of bars of 
iron.75 There was no churchyard, as the rights of 
burial remained with the mother church at Church 
Langton. In 1832 an attempt was made to have the 
field in which the chapel stood consecrated as a 
burial ground, but the parishioners were unwilling 
to lose the rent which the field brought to parish 
funds.7° There was no burial ground until 1866 when 
a new chapel was built in a field given by Sir Charles 
Isham. Archdeacon Bonney in 1832 noted of the old 
chapel that ‘the whole fabric is built of bad materials, 
and is a wretched structure, but the parish appears 
to have done its best to support it’.77 In 1842 he 
thought it was still in very good order.7® It was 
largely dismantled in 1866 when the new chapel was 
opened.79 

The chapel of ST. ANDREW stands in a small 
churchyard on the south side of the main street in Tur 
Langton. It consists of an apsidal chancel, a nave, 
and a north aisle with a tower and spire in the north- 
west corner. It was designed in ‘the Early English 
character’ by Joseph Goddard of Leicester and 
built in red brick with blue-brick dressings. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1865.8° ‘The cost 
was met by subscription. The Revd. J. H. Hill 
began writing his History of Gartree: the History 
of Langton in order to raise funds to meet a de- 
ficiency of £500, which was finally met by a grant 
from the Hanbury charity. He hoped that his book 
would be ‘a lasting record of one of the greatest 
church restorations ever made within the mem- 
ory of man, of any one parish of the Archdea- 
conry of Leicester, or Diocese of Peterborough’.* 
The nave, which is built in four bays, has a high- 
pitched roof and a low clerestory with quatrefoil 
windows above the north arcade. The organ chamber 
on the north side of the chancel is built in the form 
of a small transept. There is a small vestry against 
the south wall of the chancel. The tower above the 
entrance porch, which is at the west end of the 
north aisle, has corner buttresses and is surmounted 
by a broach spire. The font, which was the gift of 


70 Harrod, Dir. Leics. (1870), 460; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1877), 624; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1881), 546; (1888), 522. 

71 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxx. 566. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 88. 

73 Nichols, Letcs. 1i, plate cxili. 

74 The Revd. G. A. Poole in 1866 suggested that the 
chancel was of Norman origin: T.L.A.S. iii. 140. 

75 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 12. 

7 Tbid. 245’50/3, p. 67. 

77 Ibid. p. 64. 

78 Ibid. /9, p. 19; a plan of the church by Broad een Oe 
was shown to the Leics. Arch. Soc. in 1864: .A.S. ti. 
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Jemima Elizabeth Ord (d. 1876), and the other 
fittings date from 1865. 

There is one bell, 1794 by Edward Arnold of 
Leicester and St. Neots, which was transferred from 
the old chapel to the new.®? The plate includes 
a chalice of 1634, and two chalices and patens and 
a flagon, all of 1865.83 The registers begin in 1693, 
with a gap (for baptisms and burials) from 1793 to 
1813. 


NONCONFORMITY. Although no conventicle 
was reported in 1669,%4the houses of Henry Coleman 
and Richard Coleman were licensed as meeting- 
places for dissenters in 1672.85 Henry Coleman was 
licensed to preach. Until 1846 various other houses 
were licensed as meeting-places: the house of Mary 
Pilkington in 1717-18, of Thomas Watts in 1726, 
and of John Halliday in 1730 and 1732.8° The house 
of John Guttridge was licensed in 1780, that of 
Elizabeth Harrald in 1817, and that of Ann Wood- 
cock in 1824.87 The Congregational chapel at the 
east end of the village was erected in 1846.%° It is 
a small red-brick building, re-fronted and extended 
later in the r9th century. In 1881 Richard Hackney, 
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a former deacon, gave the land and cottage property 
adjoining the chapel on the south ‘for the benefit of 
the ministers preaching there from time to time’. 
Soon afterwards the cottages were replaced by 
a house which was leased by Mrs. Ingram for {10 
a year. The chapel and Hackney’s gift were vested 
in the Leicestershire and Rutland Congregational 
Union in 1930.89 
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SCHOOLS. A private day school in Tur Langton 
was begun in 1825. In 1833 it contained 6 boys and 6 
girls.2°° Mary Guttridge kept a small dame school 
until the 1880’s in a cottage on the site of the house 
which stands on the south side of the Congregational 
chapel. On Sundays she would walk with her pupils 
to the Congregational Sunday school at Kibworth 
Harcourt.%! 


CHARITY. George Gibson Johnson (d. 1914), of 
Langton House, Tur Langton, by will proved in 
1915, left £100 for the distribution of tea, on or 
about 24 December each year.° In 1953 14 persons 
in Tur Langton each received 2 lb. of tea, and in 1954 
the charity had {10 in hand.93 


LAUGHTON 


LAUGHTON lies thirteen miles south-south-east of 
Leicester in the hills along the Northamptonshire 
border. The roughly triangular-shaped parish has an 
area of 1,151 a. 

Most of the parish lies above 500 ft. and the 
Laughton Hills, in the south, exceed 550 ft. The 
ground falls in the north, towards the reservoir in 
Gumley and Saddington, and in the west, down to 
the Saddington brook which forms much of the 
parish boundary on that side. Field boundaries form 
the parish boundary on the east, and on the south the 
boundary lies along the steep south-facing slope of 
the hills. The soil is chiefly clay, with some gravel, 
and the land is mostly under pasture. Several small 
woods lie on the slope of the hills in the south. There 
are disused gravel workings west of the village. 

Two gated roads run approximately from east to 
west across the parish: one from Gumley to Mows- 
ley, the second, along the top of the hills in the south, 
from Lubenham to join the Mowsley—Thedding- 
worth road. A cross-road links the other two. ‘The 
houses of the village lie along a short stretch of 
‘loop’ road on the north side of the Gumley— 
Mowsley road, and along a cul-de-sac (Main Street) 
running northwards from the same road. There is 
a small green where these roads meet. Field roads 
run north from the village to Saddington and south 
to Theddingworth. 

Most of the houses in Main Street are small two- 
storied brick buildings, a few having thatched roofs 
and several dating from the 19th century. On the 
west side a row of cottages opposite the churchyard 
is partly of medieval origin. The central cottages re- 


82 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 297. 

83 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 189. 
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86 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, mm. 3, 4. 

87 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/4, 13, 544. 


tain two cruck trusses of the original timber-framed 
construction; other crucks have either been de- 
stroyed or are concealed by 18th- and rgth-century 
brickwork. A gable-end facing the street at the south 
end of the row may represent the front of a timber- 
framed cross-wing, added later to the medieval 
structure. A brick addition was used as a cobbler’s 
shop in the late 19th century. Other houses in Main 
Street which were formerly of timber construction 
are the Old House and Home Farm. The walls of 
both were rebuilt in brick during the 18th century 
and in the case of Home Farm the brickwork is 
ornamented with vitrified headers. The older part 
of this house was originally a 17th-century structure 
of three bays, the position of its cross-passage being 
indicated by a blocked doorway on the street front- 
age. The Cottage in Main Street, a low building with 
a central chimney and half-attic bedrooms, may be 
mud-walled. Against the churchyard a small mud- 
walled outhouse with a thatched roof was formerly 
used as a slaughterhouse. Nearby a primitive cottage 
of similar construction was demolished in 1961. 
Along the loop road to the east of Main Street 
there are three large houses, Killock House, Laugh- 
ton House, and the Old Rectory.! Killock House, 
formerly Killock Farm, is a two-storied brick build- 
ing dating from the late 17th or early 18th century. 
The front of the roof is hipped and there are three 
gables facing the garden. The house has a moulded 
brick plinth set on cobbled footings and the south 
wall carries a slate sundial. The brickwork is orna- 
mented with diaper designs picked out in vitrified 
headers which include bold intersecting diamonds on 


88 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 624, and date on building. 

89 Char. Com. files, 110072. 
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91 Ex inf. Mr. J. S. W. Watts, former trustee of the 
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1 For the Old Rectory, see p. 218. 
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the south wall, small diapers in the gables, and a band 
at first-floor level, now interrupted by alterations to 
the window openings. A first-floor room contains 
a cornice and panelling of c. 1700. The brick garden 
walls and gate piers appear to be contemporary with 
the house. A house to the south carries a date tablet 
of 1724 with initials 4, originating from a cottage 
on the same site. Laughton House is a large three- 
storied red-brick building which, with its gate piers, 
stables, and coach-house, dates from the early 19th 
century. One pair of Council houses, erected after 
the Second World War, represents the only modern 
building in the village. 

Lodge Farm and Old Mill Barn in the south of the 
parish were both built in the rgth century. Manor 
Farm isan early-1gth-century house, later heightened 
from two to three stories. One of two inscribed 
bricks on a barn in the farmyard is dated 1832. 
Brian’s Close, built in the 1930’s, isa large and promi- 
nent house on the wooded slopes of the Laughton 
Hills. 

The recorded population of Laughton in 1086 was 
only 7. There were 13 households in 1563 and 18 in 
1670. In 1603 there were 118 communicants, and 
in 1676 65.2 ‘There were 20-22 families in the early 
18th century,3 and 145 people in 33 houses in 1798.4 
The population reached 180 in 1841, but had fallen 
to 87 by 1921; in 1951 it was 92.5 


MANORS AND LESSER ESTATES. In 1086 2 
carucates in Laughton were held by Walter under 
Robert de Todeni.° No evidence has been discovered 
for the descent of this holding in the 12th century 
but by the beginning of the 13th an interest in 
Laughton had been acquired by Robert FitzParnell, 
Earl of Leicester (d. 1204), and it figured in the 
partition of the honor of Leicester between his two 
sisters and co-heirs, Amice, widow of Simon de 
Montfort, and Margaret (d. 1234), wife of Saer de 
Quency, later Earl of Winchester (d. 1219).7 The 
latter’s share included 20s. and 5s. yearly from the 
rents of Geoffrey de Cranford and Philip de 
Wastenys in Laughton.’ In 1271 Saer de Quency’s 
son Roger, Earl of Winchester (d. 1264), was said to 
have died seised of one knight’s fee in Laughton,? 
which, at the division of his possessions among 
his three daughters, was allotted to Elizabeth, or 
Isabel, wife of Alexander Comyn, Earl of Buchan 
(d. 1290).!° The overlordship passed to Henry de 
Beaumont, Lord Beaumont, by his marriage with 


2 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

3 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 295. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 
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750. 
8 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 338. 

9 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257; cf. n. 15 below. 

10 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 330; Cal. Close, 1307- 
13, 497; Complete Peerage, xii (2), 753n. 

11 Complete Peerage, ii. 375-6; Cal. Ing. p.m. Vili, p. 190. 

12 Cal. Ing. p.m. xii, p. 295; Cal. Close, 1374-7, 162; 
Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iii. 198; iv. 4, 117, 322; 
Complete Peerage, ii. 60-63. 

13 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 103-4, 354. 
14 Complete Peerage, ii. 63; vi. 374. 
15 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 12; 111, p. 97. 

16 For descent, see Complete Peerage, iv. 197-8, sub 
Derby; iv. 418-21, sub Dorset; v. 340-62, sub Ferrers of 
Groby. 


Alice, niece and heir of John Comyn, Earl of 
Buchan (d. 1308).1! It descended in the Beaumont 
family as part of the honor of Winchester! until the 
possessions of William, Viscount Beaumont and 
Lord Bardolf, were forfeited to the Crown in 1461 
and his share of the honor was granted to William, 
Lord Hastings's (d. 1483). After the restorations of 
Viscount Beaumont in 1485 and Lord Hastings’s son 
Edward in 1487,'4 the honor was held by these two, 
together with Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset 
(d. 1501), and afterwards his son Thomas (d. 1530),'5 
to whom had descended the inheritance of Margaret 
de Ferrers, Countess of Derby, the eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Roger, Earl of Winchester.!° The 
Winchester fee in Laughton was apparently held of 
Viscount Beaumont!” until his death without issue 
in 1507 and subsequently of the Marquess’s grand- 
son, Henry, Marquess of Dorset,!8 created Duke of 
Suffolk. After his attainder in 1554 it reverted again 
to the Crown.!9 

In 1223 Margaret, Countess of Winchester, 
granted to Hugh de Vere, Earl of Oxford (d. 1263), 
£4 8s. in rents which included 17s. 6d. from 
Geoffrey de Cranford in Laughton and the service 
which he owed her.?° In 1296 Hugh de Vere’s son 
Robert died seised of £4 rent from free tenants in 
Belgrave, Leicester, and Laughton held of John 
Comyn, Earl of Buchan.?! The earls of Oxford were 
apparently recognized as mesne lords of the Win- 
chester fee in Laughton”? until about 1388 when 
Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, forfeited his 
possessions to the Crown.”3 

Of the known under-tenants, reference has already 
been made to Geoffrey de Cranford. In 1207 Alan 
Clerk of Kilworth surrendered to Thomas Malmeins 
his charter from Robert, Earl of Leicester, granting 
him ro librates in Laughton.24 About 1220 both 
Malmeins and de Cranford are mentioned, with 
Gregory de Forumere, as the tenants of the de- 
mesnes from which the abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) 
was taking tithes.25 In 1279 the heir of Geoffrey de 
Cranford was holding 10 virgates of land in Laugh- 
ton.26 In 1323 William de Cranford conveyed 3 
messuages, a mill, and 3 virgates to William de 
Mowsley.27 It is possible that all the property held 
by de Cranford ultimately passed to Leicester Abbey 
(see below). 

Other early tenants of the Winchester fee were 
Brian de Goiz of Durweston, Knighton, and Long 
Crichel (Dors.),?8 and Geoffrey de Skeffington of 
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18 C 142/68/57. 
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23 Complete Peerage, x. 231. 
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25 See p. 217. In 1233 Eleanor Malmeins was given 
seisin with John de Alvesteyn of unspecified land in 
Laughton: Close R. 1231-4, 283. 
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Skeffington. In 1279 they were reported to hold 28 
virgates of Robert de Vere in Laughton.?9 In 1283 
Brian de Goiz the elder held a carucate of land in 
Laughton.3° In 1344 Brian de Goiz released his 
rights in Laughton to Sir John de Pulteney.3! The 
de Goiz holding? is probably identifiable with the 
‘manor’ of Laughton, held from the Earl of Oxford, 
of which Sir Henry Green, of Boughton and Green’s 
Norton (Northants.), Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas,33 died seised in 1369.34 He was succeeded by 
his son Sir Thomas Green (d. 1391), and his grand- 
son Thomas.35 In 1496 the widow of the latter’s 
grandson, Sir Thomas Green (IV),3° founded a 
chantry in the church of Green’s Norton37? which 
she endowed with property in Laughton. After the 
Dissolution this property, described as 5 messuages, 
13 virgates, and unspecified lands, was granted in 
1549 to William Cecill and Laurence Eiresbie.3® 

The holding of Geoffrey de Skeffington consisted 
in 1265 of 6 virgates and a windmill, which had 
formed the jointure of his wife Iseult.39 The Skeffing- 
ton family+° evidently continued to hold property in 
Laughton*! though no details of it are available until 
1543 when Thomas Skeffington died seised of 3 
messuages, 200 a. of land, and 16s. rent in Laugh- 
ton.#2 In 1606 the property was described as 5 mes- 
suages, 2 cottages, a windmill, 390a. of land, and 
16s. rent.43 At John Skeffington’s death in 1613,44 
his property in Laughton appears to have descended 
to John St. Andrew of Gotham (Notts.), son and heir 
of Skeffington’s sister Mary.45 John St. Andrew died 
in 1626 leaving three daughters and co-heirs*® for 
whom the Laughton estate was surveyed in 1646. It 
was then described as 4 messuages, 3 cottages, 9? 
yardlands, a cow pasture, and several closes.47 
The later descent of this property has not been 
traced. 

Leicester Abbey may have received grants of 
property in Laughton from the earls of Winchester: 
Roger de Quency (d. 1264) granted the abbey free- 
dom from his right to the services of the abbey and 
its men in Laughton.4® The greater part of its 
interest there, however, probably resulted from the 
licence granted in 1338 to William le Keu and Robert 
‘of the Hall’ to alienate property in Mowsley, 
Fleckney, Laughton, and Knaptoft which they had 
been granted by Robert son of William de Mows- 
ley and which was then held for life by Ellen de 


29 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20; Nichols, Leics. i, 
p. cxix 

30 CP. BN es 

31 Cal. Close, 1343-6, 4 

32 Perhaps later held i ee de Paveley who was associ- 
ated with Geof. de Skeffington as tenant of the Winchester 
fee in 1346-7: Burton, Description of Leics. (1777), 144; 
Nichols, Leics. i, p. cvi. 

33 D.N.B. 

34 Cal. Ing. p.m. xii, p. 341. 

35 Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iii. 136; Cal. Close, 1389- 
92, 392. 

36 For pedigree, see Baker, Northants. i. 32. 

37 Ibid. ii. 67; Cal. Pat. 1494-1509, 74; E 301/35/28; 
/36/14. 

38 Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 355-7. 

39 T.L.A.S. xvi. 108. 

40 For a detailed acct. of the family, see ibid. 74-128. 

41 Ibid. 118, 121. 

42 C 142/68/57. 4 C 142/289/90. 

44 C 142/346/171; T.L.A.S. xvi. 103, 126. 

45 C 142/432/117; /346/171; Wards 7/76/109. 

46 C 142/424/91; Baker, Northants. i. 161; 
Notts. (ed. Throsby), i. 33-35, 40-41; iil. 296. 

47 B.M. Add. MS. 37720, ff. 11-110. 
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Mowsley.49 The property in Laughton consisted of 
IO messuages, Io virgates, and a mill held of the Earl 
of Oxford to whom payment of 20s. was reserved on 
the death or cessation of each abbot.5° After the 
Dissolution messuages and lands belonging to 5 
tenants, described as the ‘manor’ of Laughton with 
appurtenances in Laughton and Mowsley, were 
granted to Anthony Williams and John Conyers in 
1553.°" 

It appears that some interest in Laughton was 
allotted in the partition of 1204 to Amice, Coun- 
tess of Leicester (d. 1215), although it is not included 
in what survives of an inquisition relating to that 
partition.5? It was subsequently held of the honor of 
Leicester and the Duchy of Lancaster. The earliest 
known tenant of this fee was Walter Illing who held 
20 virgates there as } knight’s fee of the Earl of 
Leicester in 1279.53 The Illing family had been 
associated with Laughton since the beginning of the 
13th century: in 1206 Alan Clerk of Kilworth 
claimed a virgate there against Richard de IIling.5+ 
In 1324 Robert and Richard Illing of Laughton re- 
leased to Robert son of Walter Doseville all their 
right in a messuage, 7 virgates, 1oa. of meadow, 
and 6s. 4d. rent.55 

By 1344 Robert de Saddington, Chancellor 1343- 
5,5° held the greater part of } knight’s fee in Laugh- 
ton of the Duchy of Lancaster’ and in the same year 
received a grant of free warren in his demesne lands 
there;58 in 1346—7 he was said to hold a fraction of 
a knight’s fee in Laughton of the honor of Leicester.59 
‘Though he may also have possessed property in Lang- 
ton, °° it is quite likely that this + knight’s fee is identi- 
cal with the one in ‘Langhton’ which he held of the 
Duchy in 1330°! and which appears as ‘Langeton’ 
in 1361 among the lands of Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster (d. 1361). Robert de Saddington died in 
1350 leaving as heir Isabel, the wife of Sir Ralph 
Hastings. Their granddaughter Isabel Heron (d. c. 
1438) married ‘Thomas de Hazlerigg (d. 1422) of 
Eslington (Northumb.). The Saddington inheritance 
in Laughton evidently descended in the Hazlerigg 
family as unspecified property there was included 
in a fine levied in 1516 by Thomas and Robert 
Hazlerigg, Isabel’s great-grandsons, to Sir Richard 
Sacheverell and others. This property, or part of it, 
presumably passed with Saddington from Henry 
Sacheverell to John Bale in 1606 since it is mentioned 


48 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 381; Nichols, Leics. i, App. 
XVii, p. 77, citing Bodl. MS. Laud Misc. 625, f. 2186. A 
similar quitclaim in favour of the abbey of St. Evroul is 
mentioned in B.M. Cott. MS. Otho B. xiv, f. 117. 

49 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 23. 

5° Nichols, Leics. i, App. xvii, p. 93, citing Bodl. MS. 
Laud Misc. 625, ff. 855-86. Payment was still made to the 
Earl of Oxford at the Dissolution: S.C. 6/Hen.VIII/1827 
ilo Billo 
St i@al. Pat. 1553, 39: 

52 See Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 334-42. 

53 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20; Nichols, 
p. Cxix. 

54 Cur. Reg. R. iv. 200. 

55 Cal. Close, 1323-7, 201. Ellen, widow of Wm. de 
Mowsley, claimed a messuage and 2 virgates in Laughton 
against Robt. Doseville in 1330: C.P. 40/283 rot. 92. 

56 D.N.B. 


Weics. 1; 


57 D.L. 40/1/7. The name of the tenant of a messuage 
and a virgate belonging to the same } fee is illegible. 

58 Cal. Chart. R. 1341-1417, 33; Cal. Pat. 1340-3, 148. 

59 B.M. Harl. MS. 6700, f. 9. 

60 See p. 251. 

61 Feud. Aids, vi. 558, indexed under ‘Langton’. 

62 Cal. Close, 1360-64, 206. 
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in a fine levied in 1640 by Edmund Bale to William 
Wollaston.°3 

Another part of the Duchy’s interest in Laugh- 
ton was held in 1557 by George Belgrave of Bel- 
grave°t who died seised of a ‘manor’ and other prop- 
erty there, worth gs. yearly.°5 The same inquisition 
cites the settlement made by Belgrave in 1551 of 
property, including that in Laughton, on his second 
wife Joan, daughter of Robert Farnham of Quorn- 
don, for life. After Belgrave’s death she married 
secondly Clement Saunders of East Haddon 
(Northants.) and Blaby,°° who died in 1583 seised 
of 7 virgates in Laughton, then or lately in the tenure 
of William Ruddington, of which 6 had been held of 
Thomas Cotton and one of the queen as of the honor 
of Leicester. ‘The two holdings, which were worth 
together {£4 yearly, were left to his wife Joan for life 
with remainder to his son and heir William.®7 Joan 
was still living in 1597 when she was reported to have 
‘by herself, her farmers and tenants and the husband 
she hath married enjoyed most of the said premises’ 
which had been settled on her by her first husband, 
including those in Laughton.®8 

It was presumably by an amalgamation of several 
holdings that the later manor of LAUGHTON was 
formed. Part of this property was probably derived 
from the former possessions of Leicester Abbey and 
of the chantry of Green’s Norton.°? William Cotton 
died seised of the manor in 1631, held in chief. It 
then consisted of 6 messuages, 11 cottages, and 29 
virgates in Laughton and Mowsley.7° William’s son 
Thomas in 1658 levied a fine of the manor and prop- 
erty in Laughton, Knaptoft, Mowsley, and Luben- 
ham to George Faunt of Foston and Anthony 
Major.7! Probably soon after 1670, Faunt appears to 
have conveyed the manor to Col. William Cole (d. 
1698). The latter’s daughter married the Revd. B. 
Shuttleworth who was succeeded by his son John 
and his grandson Robert. Robert Shuttleworth in 
1776 sold the manor to Lebbeus Humfrey (d. 1790) 
of Kibworth Beauchamp.72 His son the Revd. 
Lebbeus Charles Humfrey (d. 1833) and his grand- 
son, another L. C. Humfrey (d. 1852), were both 
lords of the manor.73 The last Humfrey was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Smith who remained lord of the 
manor until after 1896,74 but during the 20th cen- 
tury, until about 1930 when they were thought to 
have lapsed, the manorial rights belonged to the 
trustees of the late Mr. Eames.75 It appears that 


63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 15-19. 

64 For an acct. of the family of Belgrave, see T.L.A.S. 
XVi. 49-71. 

65 It was held for the payment of 1d. yearly and suit at 
the court of Mowsley: C142/116/100. A fine of 6d. is 
regularly entered in 16th-cent. Mowsley ct. rolls paid at 
views of frankpledge there by the tithing-man of Laughton 
(from c. 1558 onwards this was Wm. Ruddington) on 
behalf of Ric. Franklin and John French who owed suit of 
court: D.L.30/81/1112 (1531); /1117 (1558); /1119 (1562); 
/1120 (1564-5); /82/1122 (1571); /1123 (1574-5); /1124 
(1587-8). 

66 G. F. Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 222-3, 253, 3083 
Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 12. 

67 C 142/202/149. 

68 Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 308. 

69 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; see 


p PS 
79 C142/485/69; for pedigree of the Cottons, see Nichols, 
Leics. i. 694. 

7 C.P. 25(2)/567/1657 Hil./22. 

72 Nichols, Leics. ii. 694. 

73 See pp. 218-19. 


Mr. Eames sold the present Manor Farm about 
1917.76 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. There were 3 ploughs in 
Laughton in the time of King Edward, but in 1086 
only 2, one with 2 serfs in demesne held by Walter, 
and one held by 3 villeins and 2 bordars. Walter 
held 2 carucates of Robert de Todeni.77 

Little has been discovered about agricultural con- 
ditions in Laughton during the Middle Ages. In 
1524 and 1545 the chief landowner was apparently 
Giles Norton.78 After the Dissolution there were 
three principal families, Cotton, Saunders, and 
Ruddington, to which by 1603 might be added the 
Bryan family.79 The manor of Laughton was built 
up from the property of these families, some of it 
probably former monastic land.®° In 1601 there were 
three open fields: Coom Field, Nether Field, and 
Mill Field.®! Surviving 17th-century conveyances 
suggest that the parish contained at least 100 a. of 
furze and heath, and several acres of woodland.® 
The ancient inclosures included Watermill Close 
by the Saddington brook.®3 

The whole parish was inclosed by agreement in 
1663.8 The proprietors concerned were George 
Faunt, lord of the manor, who held 333 yardlands, 
Edward Rawlins, the rector, who held a yardland of 
glebe, and 18 others who held approximately 14 
yardlands between them. Twelve acres in Coom 
Field were allotted to the poor, and it was agreed 
that in order to prevent depopulation and to ensure 
the survival of existing houses of husbandry, 20a. 
were to be allotted to each house and 4a. to each 
cottage. Faunt received 6144a. and the remaining 
18 farmers 3594 a. between them.*®5 In spite of the 
provision to preserve houses of husbandry, very little 
of the parish remained under tillage during the 18th 
century. In 1798 it was reported that the general 
and most profitable mode of management was to 
breed sheep on land which was worth under f1 an 
acre, and to fatten sheep and bullocks on the land 
of higher value.’ In the 19th and 2oth centuries 
most of the parish has been under pasture, and few 
people have been engaged in non-agricultural 
occupations. 87 


MILLS. A windmill belonging to the principal 
manor was mentioned in the conveyance to William 
Cotton in 1618, and also in the fine levied to George 


74 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 262; Wright, Dir. Leics. 
(1896), 594. 

78 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900), 111; (1928), 127. 

76 Ex inf. Mr. Palmer, the Manor Farm. 

77 V.C.H. Leics. i. 321. 

78 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s ‘MS. notes. He 
held the property with which a chantry was endowed in 
Green’s Norton church: see p. 215. 

79 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 618. 

80 See pp. 215-16; Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s 
MS. notes. 

81 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 109. 

82 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes, which 
contain transcripts of the chief fines; but see also ibid. 
3529/3433 8 D.39/4/2; 9 D.40/15. 

83 C 78/669 no. 18. 

84 Tbid. 

85 This does not include the allotments (totalling 81 a.) 
made to the rector, for which see p. 218. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 

87 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 515; (1863), 576; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1928), 127-8. 
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Faunt and Anthony Major in 1658.88 In 1265 
Geoffrey de Skeffington inherited a windmill in 
Laughton with his wife’s marriage portion.®? A wind- 
mill was included in the property of Sir William 
Skeffington in Laughton in 1606,°° but was not men- 
tioned in the 1646 survey of Skeffington land.% 
A mill was also included in the holding of Leicester 
Abbey.°? This may have been the one which had 
been held earlier by the Cranford family.°3 There 
was a Watermill Close in 1663 marking the site of 
a mill on the Saddington brook.% Old Mill Barn 
in the Laughton Hills may indicate the site of 
a windmill. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. The annual aver- 
age expenditure on the poor during the years 1783-5 
was only £52, but by 1802-3 the annual expenditure 
had risen to £307. In the latter year the parish 
erected a workhouse at a cost of £117, and 20 
adults and 10 children were receiving regular out- 
door relief.°5 After 1836 the parish was included in 
the Market Harborough Union.9® The vestry ap- 
pears to have continued to let certain parish houses, 
and 12 tenants were paying rent in 1877.97 

During the rgth century the annual Easter vestry 
meeting appears to have elected 2 churchwardens, 
2 assessors and collectors of taxes, 2 overseers, 4 
constables, and a waywarden.?8 Churchwardens’ 
accounts survive for the period 1801-1901 and 
constables’ accounts for 1805-35. 


CHURCH. Shortly before 1220 Saer de Quency, 
Earl of Winchester (d. 1219), was patron of the 
church of Laughton.°° The advowson had probably 
come into his hands in 1206-7 when the honor of 
Leicester was partitioned :! Robert FitzParnell, Earl 
of Leicester (d. 1204), had granted the tithe of his 
demesne in Laughton to the abbey of St. Evroul 
(Orne) c. 1190-1204.2 The abbey was later stated 
to be taking two parts of the tithes from the de- 
mesnes of ‘Thomas Malmeins, Gregory de Foru- 
mere, and Geoffrey de Cranford.3 

After the death of the Earl of Winchester the 
advowson of Laughton passed in turn to his widow 
Margaret+ (d. 1234) and his son Roger, Earl of Win- 
chester (d. 1264),5 and in the partition of the latter’s 


88 res City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; 
p. 21 

89 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 89. 

90 7 L.A.S. xvi. 126. 

91 B.M. Add. MS. 37720. 

92 Nichols, Leics. i, App. xvii, p. 93, citing Bodl. MS. 
Laud Misc. 625. See p. 215. 

93 See p. 214. 

94 C 78/669 no. 18. 

95 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

96 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

97 Laughton par. recs. Parish Houses Rent Bk. 

98 Tbid. Vestry Min. Bk. 1834-90. 

99 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W.P. W. Phillimore, 1.157, 
265. I See p. 214. 

2 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230, a vidimus issued 
1255 by Odo, Abp. of Rouen. It is also referred to in 
B.M. Cott. MS. Otho B. xiv, f. 112. 

3 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 265; Nichols, Leics. i, App. 
Xvli, p. 92; B.M. Cott. MS. Otho B. xiv, f. 116); and see 
p. 214. 

4 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ii. 312-13. 

5 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 750-3. 

6 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 328. 

7 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 934-6; Cal. Ing. p.m. v, 


see 


Pp. 259. 
8 Complete Peerage, xii (2), 936-7n. 
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possessions was allotted to his youngest daughter 
Ellen (d. 1296),° wife of Alan la Zouche (d. 1270). 
Their grandson Alan la Zouche (d. 1314),7 left three 
daughters and co-heirs* of whom the second, Maud, 
brought the advowson to her husband Robert 
de Holand (d. 1328).° The Crown made the next 
presentation after Maud de Holand’s death in 1349, 
claiming the custody of her lands and heir,!° Robert 
de Holand (d. 1373). The latter was succeeded 
by his granddaughter Maud (d. 1423), the wife of 
John Lovel, Lord Lovel (d. 1408),!! and the advow- 
son subsequently descended in the Lovel family!? 
until their interest lapsed with the attainder of 
Francis, Viscount Lovel, in 1485.13 

After the Reformation the ownership of the ad- 
vowson was associated with the demesne tenants of 
the manor. Thomas Cotton presented the Revd. 
Thomas Cotton in 1588, and although Drugo Lucas 
made the next presentation in 1618, another Thomas 
Cotton presented Thomas Hill in 1638.' The ad- _ 
vowson passed from the Cottons to George Faunt 
(d. 1697) of Foston and from him to William Cole 
(d. 1698).!5 The latter’s daughter married the Revd. 
B. Shuttleworth who presented himself to the living 
in 1742.16 Shuttleworth’s grandson Robert sold the 
manor and advowson in 1776 to Lebbeus Humfrey 
of Kibworth.!7 It is not known how the advowson 
was transferred to the Revd. A. Matthews, Rector 
of the adjoining parish of Gumley, who presented 
J. B. Fawssett in 1876.!8 In 1889 he presented his son 
A. H. J. Matthews, who was the last to enjoy the 
independent rectory before its union in 1928 with 
the rectory of Knaptoft with Mowsley to form a new 
benefice, Mowsley with Laughton and Knaptoft.!9 
The patronage of the united benefice was shared by 
the former incumbents, A. H. J. Matthews and 
D. A. G. Taylor, the latter being also the first in- 
cumbent of the new living.2° Mrs. A. H. J. Matthews 
presented to the living in 1933, but at the next 
vacancy in 1945 Mr. D. A. G. Taylor was unable to 
make a presentation,?! and the advowson fell to the 
Diocesan Board of Patronage.” 

The rectory was valued at £5 in 1254,73 and {6 in 
1291.24 The gross annual value in 1535 was {11 Is. 
4d.25 Some of the rectorial tithes were commuted 
under the agreement made in 1663 for inclosing the 
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9 Cal. Close, 1313-18, 155; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 124. 
A John de Holand was Rector of Laughton in 1343: Cal. 
Pat. 1343-5, 15. 

10 Cal. Pat. 1348-50, 398. 

11 Complete Peerage, vi. 530-2; C 139/6/51. 

12 Complete Peerage, viii. 220-5; Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Rep. & Papers, xl. 79; C 139/158/28. 

13 Rot. Parl. vi. 276, 502-3. 

14 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 168. 

15 See p. 216. 

16 Nichols, Leics. ii. 694. 

17 Tbid. Two members of the Humfrey family were 
themselves rectors: Lebbeus’s son Lebbeus Charles Hum- 
frey, from 1797 to 1833, and the latter’s son William Cave 
Humfrey, from 1833 to 1874: Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, 
ed. Venn, iii. 486; tablet in church. The latter, a well- 
known ‘hunting parson’, was also Vicar of Foxton: F. P. 
Costobadie, Annals of the Billesdon Hunt, passim. 

18 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900 ed. Venn, iv. 361; Long- 
den, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, ix. 173. 

19 Lond. Gaz. 1926, p. 7985. 

20 H.O. Newman, Hist. of St. Luke’s, Laughton, 6. 

21 Ex inf. H. O. Newman, rector 1933-45. 

22 Leic. Dioc. Cal. 1958, 90. 

23 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260. 

24 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

25 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 
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open fields of the parish. By an agreement made 
with the rector in 16652 the lord of the manor was 
allowed to hold his lands tithe-free, and the former 
in compensation for loss of tithes was allotted 563 a 
in Coom Field and 34 a. in Mill Field, as well as 
21 a. in Mill Field in lieu of glebe. These allotments 
were equal to the current value ({60 a year) of the 
ancient glebe and tithes. In addition the rector was 
to receive payments amounting to {22 19s. charged 
on the other allotments, including the Poor’s Land, 
at the rate of 1s. 3d. an acre.27 By Act of Parliament 
for discharging the manor of Laughton and other 
lands in the parish from the payment of tithes,28 the 
rector in 1778 received another allotment of 21 a.?9 
In the r9th century the glebe therefore consisted of 
984 a.3° In 1798 the rectory was valued at nearly 
£130, out of which the rector allowed {£30 for his 
curate,3! and in 1831 it was valued at £247.32 By the 
tithe apportionment of 1839 the rector received rent- 
charges worth {£108 a year in lieu of the tithes pay- 
able from 383 a.; this was land not belonging to the 
manor either in 1663 or 1778 and the tithes on which 
had not been discharged.33 

The two-thirds share of the tithes from certain 
demesne lands in Laughton which in the early 13th 
century belonged to the abbey of St. Evroul3+ was 
subsequently taken by the abbey’s cell at Ware.35 It 
was commuted for a sum of money paid by the Rec- 
tor of Laughton to Ware Priory;3° the priory’s por- 
tion out of the rectory was stated to be 16s. in 1291.37 
At some unknown date?’ and at a time when St. 
Evroul’s possessions were in the king’s hands, tithes 
in Laughton were apparently held by Leicester 
Abbey.3° In 1415 Ware and its possessions were 
granted to Sheen Priory,4#° and at the Dissolution 
2s. 6d. was being paid to Sheen for the tithes due 
from Laughton.4! 

The former rectory house at Laughton was built 
in 1818 for the Revd. L. C. Humfrey (d. 1833).42 
It is a two-storied stucco house with a hipped slate 
roof and with the ground-floor front windows set 
in round-arched recesses on each side of a Doric 
portico. On the north side a service wing including 
the kitchen may belong to a pre-1818 house. It was 
sold in 1927 when the benefice was united with 
Knaptoft and Mowsley,#3 and since then the in- 
cumbent has always lived at Mowsley Rectory.44 

It was found that Thomas Cotton, the rector in 
1607, did not read the morning or evening service 
further than the second lesson and did not wear 
a surplice.45 His successor ‘Thomas Hill was ejected 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 694. 

27 C 78/669 no. 18. 

28 18 Geo. III, c. 36 (priv. act). 

29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 

30 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 262. 

31 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 

White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 515. 
33 T|.R.O. Laughton Tithe Award (1839). 

34 See pp. 214, 217. 

35 "The lands in Laughton from which the Prior of Ware 
took tithes were specified in an ‘antiqua scriptura’ (n.d.), 
mentioned in B.M. Cott. MS. Otho B. xiv, ff. 112-1126. 

36 Ibid. f. 1086, where this payment is given as 6s. 8d. 

37 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

38 Possibly by 1338 (7.L.A.S. xi. 356-7), or after the 
period Dec. 1399-Feb. 1400 in which the Crown made 
a grant to Leicester Abbey of £245 yearly from the farm 
of Ware Priory and subsequently issued a licence to the 
abbey of St. Evroul for the grant in mortmain to Leicester 
Abbey of Ware Priory with all its possessions and for the 
transfer to Leicester of all churches appropriated to St. 
Evroul: Cal. Pat. 1399-1401, 206, 221. 
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from the living in 1647 and replaced by Richard 
Muston.*® The benefice was sequestrated in 1662 
when the latter refused to subscribe.47 

The church of ST. LUKE consists of chancel, 
aisleless nave, bell-cote, south porch, and vestry, 
and is built of cobble walling and ironstone. There 
are some features of the 13th century and later 
medieval date in spite of the extensive rebuilding 
which took place in the 18th and rgth centuries and 
which included the demolition of former north and 
south aisles. The nave in part is of the early 13th 
century. Its west wall, built of cobbles, has an ex- 
ternal projection below the bell-cote and this is 
pierced by a narrow lancet window with a round- 
headed rear arch. The north nave wall has, externally, 
a blocked pointed piscina, which presumably served 
an altar in the former north aisle. The nave arcades, 
now incorporated in the north and south walls, are 
each of three bays and have pointed chamfered 
arches with a low springing line. A well-preserved 
capital survives at the west respond of the north 
arcade. Differences in the treatment of the hood- 
moulds at this end of the arcades suggest that their 
building may not be of exactly the same date. A 
clerestory, later removed, was added to the nave, 
probably in the 15th century. 

Before the 19th-century restoration the chancel 
had cobble walling, a priests’ door with a large four- 
centred arch, and a two-light Perpendicular win- 
dow.#® In spite of extensive rebuilding the chancel 
retains ancient triple-moulded jambs to the east 
window and a medieval piscina and sedilia. 

The aisles were removed about 1780 and the ar- 
cades built up to form external walls.4? The windows 
inserted at this time had leaded casements in square 
frames, Large brick buttresses were built on either 
side of the southern door and these supported a pen- 
tice roof which formed a porch. The flat-pitched roof 
of the church was slated, as was the brick bell-cote.5° 

A general restoration was undertaken in 1879-80 
at a cost of £1,400 under the direction of Charles 
Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.).5! A new chancel was built, 
incorporating some earlier features, and a north 
vestry was added. The nave was re-roofed, .new 
paired lancet windows were inserted, and a south 
door was provided; the bell-cote was also rebuilt. 
It was presumably at this time that the clerestory 
was removed: it had still existed in 1798.52 The 
stained glass window at the west end of the nave was 
presented by the contractor who carried out the 
restoration.53 

39 B.M. Cott. MS. Otho B. xiv, f. 104. An agreement 
(n.d.) made by the Abbot of Leicester and the Prior of 
Ware related to the tithes of the Earl of Leicester’s demesne 
at Leicester and at ‘Kereby’, ‘Kyrkeby’, and other places 
not named: cae f. 107). See p. 74. 

40 See 

Sn 6/Hen. VIII/3464 m. 51. 

42 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 515. 

43 Newman, Hist. St. Luke’s, Laughton, 4. 

44 Leic. Dioc. Cal. 1927-58, passim. 

45 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 128. 

46 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 236-7. 

47 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 360; Antiquary, 
xlv. 428. 

48 See photograph, pre-1880, hanging in the vestry; 
T.L.A.S. iii. 174. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695, plate cxvii. 


50 Tbid. 

51 Par, recs. faculty 1879 and correspondence; T.L.A.S. 
92, 303. 

oe Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 

53 Newman, Hist. St. Luke’s, Laughton. 
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The communion table and altar rails are believed 
to date from 1761,5+ but the remaining furniture 
was mostly installed during the restoration of 1880. 
In 1798 the church was described as ‘newly pewed 
and seated with deal’,55 and W. C. Humfrey, rector 
1833-74, constructed a gallery across the west end 
of the nave in 1850 and refurnished the interior in 
1859.56 In 1880, however, the gallery was removed 
and new pewing introduced; the pulpit and font 
were also removed, and although a new font was 
installed in the same year the pulpit has never been 
replaced. Part of the old pewing and the original font 
could still be seen, at Killock Farm, in 1958, the 
former in the barn and the latter in the garden. By 
1961 the old font was in the church, though not in 
use; it is octagonal with roll mouldings at each angle 
and rests on an inverted capital of the late 13th cen- 
tury, serving as a base. The lectern was designed, 
made, and given by A. H. J. Matthews, rector 1889- 
1927. The organ was installed in 1920.57 There are 
memorial tablets to Col. William Cole (d. 1698) and 
four former rectors: Barton Shuttleworth (d. 1754), 
William Major (d. 1774), Lebbeus Charles Humfrey 
(d. 1833), and William Cave Humfrey (d. 1874). 

The churchyard wall on the north and west sides 
is of mud with a slate capping. The gates date from 
1945. There is one bell: 1777, by Edward Arnold of 
St. Neots.58 The plate includes a silver cup dated 
1781 and a paten dated 1880; a pewter set may date 
from the early 18th century.5? The registers begin 
in 1754 and are substantially complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. Although no conventicle 
was reported in Laughton in 1669,°° there were 2 
nonconformists in 1676°! and 2 others in 1705—16.°2 
Samuel Beasley’s house was licensed as a meeting- 
place in 1720,°3 and Thomas Wilson’s in 1787.% It 
seems probable that there were two separate sects 
in the early 19th century. Elizabeth ‘Taylor licensed 
her house in Laughton as a meeting-place for dis- 
senters in 1825, and William Wood his house in 
1826. The latter was a Methodist. ‘The Wesleyan 
chapel, erected in 1859,°° an extension on the south 
side of Home Farm on the west side of the main 
street, was apparently not used after 1879 when it 
was converted into a private dwelling-house.®7 This 
date and the owner’s initials, T.T.P. (Thomas Tertius 
Paget), could be seen in 1958 on a plaque in the east 
wall of the building. 


SCHOOLS. There was a schoolmaster in Laughton 
in 1634.68 By 1819 a Sunday school was already in 
existence ;°9 in 1833 it contained 22 children.7° It is 
not certain whether the private school containing 12 


st Ibid: 2, 55 Nichols, Leics. ii. 695. 

56 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 262. 

57 Newman, Hist. St. Luke’s, Laughton, 4 

58 North, Ch. Bells, Leics. 199. 

59 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 190. 
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61 Tbid. vi. 300. 

62 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G& Papers, xxii. 295. 

63 T..R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 

64 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/17. 

65 Tbid. /565-6. 

66 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 263. 

67 Local inf. 

68 Brit. Fnl. Educ. Studies, iti. 52. 

69 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
P. 457 (1819), ix (1). 

7° Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 489. 
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boys and 14 girls which was reported in 18717! was 
in fact Laughton National School or another inde- 
pendent institution. 

The National school was erected in 1852-3 with 
donations from Mrs. Mary Anne Humfrey (d. 1869), 
the second wife of the rector, W. C. Humfrey, and 
others.7 In 1862 it was reported that over {19, the 
annual income from the rents of the Poor’s Land, 
was being applied to the maintenance of this school.73 
The Laughton charity trustees were apparently 
school managers and appointed the mistress.74 A 
Charity Commissioners’ Scheme of 1891 which 
regulated the Poor’s Land charity still allowed part 
of its income to be applied in school prizes and in 
bursaries to encourage children to stay at school.75 
Mrs. Humfrey, by will dated 1856 and proved in 
1874, also bequeathed £200 to be invested for the 
benefit of the school. Religious instruction was to be 
on strictly Church of England lines.7° In 1894 there 
were 13 children in attendance, but shortly before 
1900 the school was closed for lack of pupils.77 
Arrangements were made to send the remaining 
children to Mowsley, and the trustees of Mrs. Hum- 
frey’s bequest paid their annual income of £5 17s. to 
the Mowsley school managers.78 The former school 
building has been acquired since the Second World 
War by Laughton parish meeting as a village hall.79 
It is built of brick with stone dressings in the 
‘Tudor’ style and is surmounted by a lead cupola 
and a chimney stack with diagonal shafts. 


LAUGHTON 


CHARITIES. The origin of the Poor’s Land 
charity was apparently an allotment made at the 
time of the inclosure in 1663.8° The earliest surviving 
reference to it is in a deed enfeoffing new trustees in 
1777. The property of the charity in 1837 consisted 
of a close of pasture land containing 12 a. of which 
2 a. had been broken up into gardens. It was then 
shared between 5 labourers, each pasturing one 
cow, and 16 labourers, each with an allotment gar- 
den, and their rents yielded an annual income of 
£9 17s. 4d. which was applied with the poor rate to 
general parish purposes.*! After 1852 the charity was 
apparently used to support the village school (see 
above). In 1862-3 the property included a cottage 
and garden as well as 12a. of land, and yielded 
£19 12s. a year.® 

Probably in the mid-17th century,*3 Thomas 
Hefford and William Cave each gave £3 to the poor 
of Laughton. Until the early rgth century the capital 
was held by a local farmer who gave 6s. interest to 
the vestry each year, which was divided between 6 
poor persons.*+ It was afterwards deposited in a 
savings bank and in 1862-3 yielded only 3s. 6d.°5 


: 71 Return relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, p. 204 (1871), 
Vv. 

72 Char. Com. Unpubl. Rep. xxxvii. 450. 

73 Digest of Endowed Charities, H.C. 433 (10), pp. 30-31 
(1867-8), lii (1). 

74 Laughton par. recs. Charity Trustees Min. Bk. 

75 Char. Com. files, 55442. 

76 Char. Com. Unpubl. Rep. xxxvii. 450-1. 

77 Return of Schs. 1893 [C. 7529], p. 348, Hi CG. (1894), Ixv. 

78 Char. Com. files, 77758. 9 Local inf. 

80 C 78/669 no. 18. 

81 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 2 

82 Digest of Endowed Charities, H. C. 433 (10), pp. 30-31 
(1867-8), lii (1). 

83 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

84 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 275. 

85 Digest of Endowed Charities, 30-31. 
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All the Laughton charities were regulated by a 
Charity Commissioners’ Scheme of 1916 which re- 
placed an earlier Scheme of 1893. By its provisions, 
the trustees are entitled to make subscriptions to 
hospitals, friendly societies, a village reading room, 


society or club, to provide nurses and proper care 
for the sick, to buy clothes or fuel, and to give 
temporary relief in money to the poor.’ In 1956 
they gave away 3 vouchers for food and provisions 
which were worth £3 each.87 


LUBENHAM 


LUBENHAM lies two miles west of Market Har- 
borough on the main road to Rugby, and the River 
Welland forms the southern boundary of both parish 
and county. Thorpe Lubenham, lying south of the 
river in the civil parish of Marston Trussell (North- 
ants.), is said to have been formerly partly in Luben- 
ham and partly in Marston Trussell ancient parishes ;! 
it has been reserved for treatment with Marston Trus- 
sell. The area of the civil parish of Lubenham is 
2,617 a. In 1924 and in 1935 two small parts of the 
parish were transferred to Market Harborough Ur- 
ban District, which adjoins to the east.? The land 
rises from the valley of the Welland to the edge of the 
Laughton Hills in the north-west corner of the 
parish, and the soil, which largely derives from allu- 
vium and boulder clay, is devoted to both pasture 
and arable farming. With regular bus services on the 
main road, the village is to some extent a suburb of 
Market Harborough. 

The older part of the village, with the parish church 
and the remains of the manor-house, lies south of the 
road from Market Harborough to Rugby, towards 
the river. A triangular piece of land, formerly the 
village green, which was divided into allotment 
gardens probably about 1850, lies on the north side 
of the main road where two minor roads lead north- 
westwards to Foxton and Laughton. East of the allot- 
ment gardens, a narrow strip of land, on which the 
post office stands, is considered to be part of the 
green. There are several isolated farm-houses in the 
parish. Lubenham Lodge, a late-18th-century farm- 
house converted into a hunting box in 1932-3, lies 
in the north-west corner by the side of the Grand 
Union Canal, constructed in 1808—14.3 ‘The con- 
struction of the railway from Rugby to Peterborough, 
opened in 18504 and following the Welland valley, 
involved a slight alteration in the course of the river 
immediately south of Lubenham village. There is 
a railway station west of the village where the line 
crosses the main road. It was still open to passenger 
traffic in 1958. An airfield was built in 1941-2 north 
of the village, partly in Lubenham and partly in Fox- 
ton parish. It was used by the R.A.F. until 1946, 
when the residential quarters were taken over by 
the National Assistance Board and later by the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Government in order to 
house displaced persons. Polish families were still 
living there in 1958. The former runways and 
hangars were converted in 1948 into a vehicle depot 
for the R.A.O.C.5 

The houses of the village, most of which are of red 
brick, stand on the north side of the village green 


86 Char. Com. files, 55442, 74820, 77758. 

87 Local inf. 
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2 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936, 1941). 

3 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 103. 
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5 Ex inf. Clerk to Mkt. Harborough R.D.C. 


and on the edges of three ancient inclosures south 
of the main road.° A largely unaltered timber-framed 
house formerly stood on the south side of Main 
Street.? It was of three bays, the central living 
room having a wide hearth with a lath and plaster 
hood above it and a staircase beside it. A carved 
bracket to the main ceiling beam was dated 1668 
with initials 4%; there is little doubt that this 
date applied to the whole framed structure. The 
upper rooms were originally open to the roof and the 
roof trusses consisted of curved principal rafters 
running from the tie beams and crossing at the apex 
to support a ridge piece. A surviving house of similar 
date forms part of No. 42 The Green and includes 
an unoccupied range at the rear of No. 41. This 
house retains original wattle-and-daub work and two 
mullioned windows. There is a carved bracket in the 
living room and a plastered chimney hood. The roof 
trusses are similar to those of the demolished house 
described above; the curved principals are easily 
mistaken for partly concealed crucks and may actually 
be cruck blades re-used. Church Walk and School 
Lane contain other small timber-framed houses, and 
similar cottages in Church Lane and Rushes Lane 
were demolished in the present century.® 

The former manor-house, standing on a moated 
site south-east of the village, was a brick building of 
two stories, H-shaped in plan. It was largely de- 
molished about 1774 and only its south wing sur- 
vives.° The house was probably built in the later 
16th century, but both its plan and the fact that it had 
no attics suggest that it may have been a re-modelled 
timber-framed structure of medieval date. Before its 
demolition the central block contained a hall and 
cross-passage, divided by a ‘strong wainscot partition’. 
The north wing housed the great and small parlours 
with a great staircase between them. A similar tripar- 
tite arrangement can be recognized in the surviving 
south wing although it now consists of two tene- 
ments; here the staircase separated the kitchen from 
the pantry and dairy. Original beams and a wide 
hearth remain in the kitchen and there is a four-light 
window with ovolo-moulded mullions of late-16th- 
century type in the west gable. Early in the 18th cen- 
tury the south front of the wing was rebuilt in iron- 
stone and, after the rest of the house had been de- 
molished, additions were made on its north side. 
Traces of the moat are still visible; its south-west 
corner was filled in by material from excavations for 
sewerage works in 1936.?° 

The appreciable number of freeholders in the vil- - 
lage from the 16th century onwards"! is reflected in 


6 A map of 1816, in the church, shows the same disposi- 
tion: see p. 225. 

7 It was demolished in 1961. 

8 Local inf. 

9 For a description and view of the house before c. 1774, 
see Nichols, Leics. ii. 699-700 and plate cxviii. 

10 Ex inf. Mr. K. H. Burditt. 11 See p. 224. 
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the existence of many medium-sized houses. Most 
of these were rebuilt or re-modelled in brick in the 
18th century. Some have dates picked out in vitrified 
headers, together with the initials of their owners. 
The roofing material at this period appears to have 
been thatch, generally replaced by slate in the 19th 
century and later. The White House at the corner of 
School Lane is a 17th-century house, rebuilt in the 
18th century but preserving its earlier internal ar- 
rangement. A building with a similar history is the 
former smith’s cottage at the east end of the green 
which retains its thatched roof; the adjoining smithy, 
now disused, dates from c. 1800. Manor Farm (No. 11 
The Green) is a typical medium-sized house of the 
early 18th century, built of brick with stone dress- 
ings. The roof is hipped and the windows, which 
have heavy glazing-bars and stone key-blocks, are 
symmetrically placed about a central entrance. ‘The 
Vicarage! on the north side of the green is an iron- 
stone building of two stories and attics, dating in 
part from the earlier 17th century. A long wing, 
forming the east side of the house, is of this period. 
It retains a central axial chimney, original windows 
with ovolo-moulded mullions, a wide hearth in the 
kitchen, and a first-floor stone fire-place with four- 
centred head and moulded jambs. The south end of 
this wing was re-faced in the later 18th century when 
additions were made to the west, probably on the site 
of part of the old house. The whole front was re- 
modelled and given a hipped roof and central door- 
way. The 18th-century block was altered internally 
and extended northwards in the 19th century. The 
dining room ceiling has reset carved wooden bosses 
of c. 1500, perhaps of ecclesiastical origin. A garden 
door, also reset, is dated 1774 with initials T.B. 
The Coach and Horses Inn on the south side of 
Main Street has a long ironstone front dated 1700 
with initials ;S, This front is of fine ashlar masonry 
with mullioned and transomed windows of three and 
five lights. A large gabled dormer has ornamental 
kneelers and a central finial. In 1816 the inn had two 
projecting wings at the back!3 and the present rear 
and side walls are apparently of modern brickwork. 
The only other inn, the ‘Paget Arms’, dates from 
about the middle of the 19th century, its forecourt 
probably designed for use when meets were held in 
the village. In 1820 an inn called the ‘Red Cow’ was 
in existence.'+ Scattered houses to the north-west of 
the green are of the early and mid-19th century. The 
smithy in Rushes Lane dates from c. 1goo. At the 
east end of the village is a large stuccoed house built 
in the late 19th century by Joshua Perkins, a local 
manufacturer and grazier.!5 Formerly his family 
lived at The Hollies in Main Street where the garden 
communicated with his manufactory in School 
Lane. The former factory building was used as an 
agricultural depot in the Second World War.'® It is 


12 See p. 226. 

13 Map of 1816 in the church. 

14 Lubenham par. recs. Sel. and Gen. Vestry Min. Bk. 
1820-35. 

15 See p. 224. 

16 Local inf. 

17 Melville, Dir. Leics. (1854), 200; Drake, Dir. Leics. 
(1861), 167. 

18 Leic. Mercury, 1 Mar. 1956. 

19 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1895, 1908, 1912). 

20 Ibid. (1916). 

21 [bid. (1922). 
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adjoined by a row of 19th-century workmen’s cot- 
tages. 

On the north side of the churchyard, the Tower 
House, formerly called Lubenham Cottage, is an 
18th-century farm-house in red brick which was 
much enlarged in the Gothic style to serve as a hunt- 
ing box. B. J. Angell!7 probably built the stable block 
about 1850 and altered the southern facade facing 
the church, but the inscriptions there, ‘J.c. 1771” and 
“B.J.A. 1852’, were apparently added some time after 
this rebuilding, perhaps by J. B. Angell who added 
the western part of the house and the tower at the 
north-west corner in 1862. The interior contains 
elaborate woodwork and a painted ceiling, probably 
of c. 1862.18 Residents who used the house primarily 
for hunting were in 1895—1912!9 Henry ‘Trueman 
Mills, later of West Langton Hall, in 1916?° Lord 
Ludlow, in 1922?! Capt. John Alexander, and in 
192822 Commander F. J. Alexander. Another 18th- 
century house which was later converted into a hunt- 
ing box is Gore Lodge, or “The House that Jack. 
built’, in School Lane. John Benedict Gore, resident 
there in 1875,?3 was doubtless responsible for the 
alterations and for the quadrangle to the north of the 
house. 

The village hall is a wooden building erected in 
1927 through the efforts of a local branch of Women 
Unionists.*4 At the west end of the village seven pairs 
of Council houses were built on the Laughton road 
in 1919, followed by more pairs on the Foxton road. 
Council houses erected after the Second World War 
include two pairs of Swedish timber houses in West- 
gate Lane and brick houses in Paget Road and School 
Lane. 

The original house on the site of Papillon Hall, 
which stood on a hillock near the western boundary 
of the parish, was built about 1620 by David Papillon 
(1581-1661), a French Huguenot architect and 
military engineer.*5 It was a two-storied stone house, 
octagonal in plan, with a cross-shaped slated roof, 
and surrounded by a moat. In 1670 George Papil- 
lon (d. 1684) was still living in Lubenham although 
the family had moved to Kent.?? During the 18th 
century Papillon Hall was occupied by graziers and 
later as a hunting box. John Jordan, a grazier, per- 
haps one of the Jordans of Gumley, was living there 
in 1761.28 In 1798 it belonged to Charles Bosworth 
of Brampton (Northants.).2? Mary, widow of George 
Bosworth (d. 1830), married John Breedon who let 
the hall to a grazier, Thomas Marriott, but she was 
living there herself in 1863.39 C. W. Walker of Bur- 
wash (Suss.) in 1892 and A. C. Isham (d. 1897) in 
1895 were residents at the hall, probably for hunt- 
ing.3! In 1901 Mrs. Emma Bellville of Stoughton 
Grange gave the house to her son Frank A. Bellville 
(d. 1937).32 Sir Edwin Lutyens was employed in 
1903 to rebuild the house. He incorporated the old 
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25 D.N.B. 
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27 Ibid. 709; Berry’s Essex Pedigrees (Harl. Soc. xiv), 
689-91; E 179/240/279, m. 17. 
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31 Wright, Dir. Leics. (1892), 533; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1895); Lodge, Peerage, (1907), 1008. 

32 Ex inf. Mr. Rupert Bellville. 
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building in his design and laid out the ground-plan 
in the shape of a butterfly.33 The house was requisi- 
tioned during the Second World War and Mr. 
Rupert Bellville could find no purchaser after 1945. 
It was therefore demolished in 1951,3+ but some of 
the outhouses were converted into a small farm. 

The earthwork east of the village, which has been 
called Lubenham Camp, has not been satisfactorily 
explained. It consists of a rectangular enclosure be- 
tween the main road and the river and adjoins the 
former moated site of the manor-house.35 It has been 
at various times wrongly described as a Roman 
camp.3° A section made through the mound along- 
side the river, which had been called the southern 
rampart, has demonstrated that it originated from 
the dredging of a new cut of the river, probably in 
the early 17th century.37 The remainder of the enclo- 
sure may have been medieval and associated with the 
manor-house. 

In 1086 Lubenham was a fairly large village, with 
a recorded population of 45.38 In the poll tax returns 
of 1381 138 persons were listed.39 In 1563 the village 
contained 60 households, and in 1603 261 communi- 
cants were returned.4° A plague in 1604 is supposed 
to have killed 100 people.+! There were 89 house- 
holds in 1670, 193 communicants in 1676,42 and 
about 80 families in the early 18th century.43 In 1801 
the population was 504. It increased to 680 in 1891, 
but had fallen to 597 by 1921. The growth of the 
village as a suburb of Market Harborough is repre- 
sented by the rise from 614 in 1931 to 1,167 in 
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MANORS. In 1086 Lubenham was divided into 
three fees which probably corresponded to the hold- 
ings of three Saxon tenants in the time of King Ed- 
ward. The first fee, 8 carucates, was held under the 
Archbishop of York, the second, 7 carucates, under 
the Countess Judith, and the third, 2 carucates, 
under Robert de Todeni, lord of Belvoir. Robert, the 
demesne tenant of the York fee, held of Walchelin, 
and had enfeoffed a knight of hisown; Robert de Buci 
held his fee in Lubenham from the Countess Judith 
as part of a larger estate at Foxton and Gumley; 
Osbern held of Robert de Todeni.*5 Later reference 
to this three-fold division has not been discovered 
until c. 1220, when the fees of Ralph Trussell, John 
le Poer, and Henry de Brampton were returned.4° 


33 A.S. G. Butler, G. Stuart & C. Hussey, The Archi- 
tecture of Sir Edwin Lutyens, i. 26-27, pl. xii and photos. 
17-233 11. 11 and photo. 7. 

34 Ex inf. Mr. Bellville. 
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The fee, which in 1086 belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of York, was part of the Trussell family estate 
in Marston Trussell (Northants.), Theddingworth, 
and Husbands Bosworth. Ralph Trussell of Luben- 
ham, who may have succeeded Henry Trussell 
there,47 married Eleanor daughter of Roger of Help- 
ston about 1202.48 By 1240 the heirs of Ralph Trus- 
sell had been succeeded by those of Nicholas de 
Baud and Peter de Wolwardington.49 Until the early 
15th century the lordship of this fee was divided be- 
tween two families, Baud of Little Hadham (Herts.) 
and Corringham (Essex),5° and Wolwardington of 
Wolverton (Warws.). ‘The descent of their holdings 
in Lubenham corresponds to that of their manors 
elsewhere.5! ‘The Wolwardington heir married into 
the Waldegrave family. John Waldegrave in 1421 
sold his land in Lubenham to William Tresham and 
others.52 ‘Thomas Baud in 1442 sold his share of this 
fee to Thomas Palmer (d. 1474) of Holt.53 The latter 
was succeeded by William Nevill, his son-in-law, 
and this manor remained the property of the Nevill 
family until the death of Thomas Nevill in 1571.54 
It has not been traced further. Probably the con- 
siderable number of freeholders in the late 16th 
century, yeoman families like the Hartshornes, the 
Putts, and the Neales, owed their land to the division 
of this fee.55 

The land in Lubenham which in 1086 was held 
by Robert de Buci under the Countess Judith was 
given, presumably by Earl Simon, the countess’s 
son, to Robert son of Vitalis, also called Robert of 
Foxton, who included Lubenham church and tithes 
from his fee there in a gift to Daventry Priory 
(Northants.) made before April, 1109.5° The over- 
lordship of this holding in Lubenham probably fol- 
lowed that of Foxton5’ at least until 1346 when it was 
said to have been held of the honor of Huntingdon 
under Mary de St. Paul, Dowager Countess of Pem- 
broke (d. 1377).58 

Robert of Foxton’s gift to Daventry was confirmed 
by several of his successors, including Henry de 
Oiry,59 the husband of Robert’s great-great-grand- 
daughter Beatrice. ‘The latter was also married to 
Richard of Middleton,®° whose son John in 1247 
claimed 5s. yearly and suit at the court of Foxton for 
4 knight’s fee held of him in Lubenham.°! By at least 
c. 1300 the Boyvilles of Stockerston were established 
as intermediate lords®? between the lords of Foxton 


Baud in 1361: 
Xiii, p. 76. 

51 V.C.H. Herts. iv. 51-52; V.C.H. Warws. iii. 194. In 
the early 14th century the Wolwardington share was again 
divided: Warws. Feet of Fines, ii (Dugdale Soc. xv), 166. 

52 Cal. Close, 1422-9, 272-3 

53 Ibid. 1441-7, 117; LRO. Peake deeds no. 58. 

54 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 450; T.L.A.S. xiii. 
215-16. 

55 Nichols, Leics. ii. 699. 

56 W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 365. This gift 
was confirmed by Earl Simon and his wife c. 1109-13: 
Dugdale, Mon. v. 180b. 

57 See p. gi. 

58 B.M. Harl. MS. 6700, f. 10. 

59 Farrer, op. cit. 366-7, 368. See p. gI, n. 20. ; 

60 See B.M. Cott. MS. Calig. A. xii, ff. 1466-147, for 
ic. de Middleton’s confirmation to Daventry Priory. 

61 C.P. 25(1)/122/20/329. 

62 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 50, abstract of a plea, 
1301. Wm. Mallesours was said to have held by knight 
service of Wm. father of Thos. Boyville: see p. 304. For 
Boyville pedigree and further details of their and the 
Mallesours’ tenure in Lubenham, see ibid. 50-51, 102, 
104-5. 


Cal. Ing. Misc. iv. 61-62; Cal. Ing. p.m. 
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and the demesne tenants, and the Foxton lordship 
appears to have lapsed at some date after 1316. 

Robert of Foxton’s tenant in Braybrooke 
(Northants.), in Henry I’s reign, was Ivo de Bray- 
brook. In a division of de Braybrook lands, those in 
Lubenham were taken by Robert de Braybrook°+ 
and they were confirmed to him by the Crown in 
1208.65 In about 1220 the demesne tenant was John 
le Poer,® but by 1247 he had been replaced by John 
and Lettice de Mallesours.°7 The full extent of the 
early Mallesours holding is not known but it was in- 
creased in 1333 when Sir Thomas Mallesours bought 
a messuage and a carucate of land from John de 
Harebergh.*8 

At his death in 1361 Sir Thomas left a daughter 
and heir Anne, who was then a minor.®? By this date 
the descent of the overlordship referred to above is 
difficult to trace and it is not clear to whom the ward- 
ship of Anne Mallesours and the custody of her 
father’s lands then properly belonged. In 1362 both 
lands and wardship were seized by Edward, Prince 
of Wales, of whom, it was stated, Sir Thomas had 
held in chief in Lubenham.7° This seizure was chal- 
lenged by Sir John Boyville,7! the intermediate 
lord, and in 1369 an indenture of accord was drawn 
up between him and Roger Prestwiche (d. 1388), 
who had meanwhile married Anne Mallesours, by 
which mutual recompense was agreed upon.7? In 
1391 Sir John Boyville was said to have held the 
manor at his death in 1377 of John, Duke of Lan- 
caster.73 The last reference to the Boyville lordship 
appears to be that made in 1455 in the plea of 
John Boyville (d. 1467)74 alleging the abduction of 
Richard, son and heir of John Prestwiche.75 

The Prestwiche family were resident lords of the 
manor for five generations.7° Rose, daughter of Wil- 
liam Prestwiche, married William Digby of Eye 
Kettleby after the death of her first husband in 1499. 
Their eldest son John married Mary, daughter of 
William Parr of Orton. She survived him and mar- 
ried secondly Henry Brooke, a retainer of John, 
Duke of Northumberland.77 In 1553 Brooke appears 
to have made an agreement with his step-son Wil- 
liam Digby by which he acquired this manor in 
Lubenham.’8 By his will, dated 1558, Brooke pro- 
vided for the daughter of a previous marriage, but 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 349. 

64 Farrer, op. cit. 365-6; B.M. Cott. MS. Calig. A. xii, 
f. gtd. 

65 Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), i (1), 181. 

66 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 262. 

67 C.P. 25(1)/122/20/329. This may be the John son of 
John ‘Malesons’ of Lubenham who made a grant (n.d.) 
of land there lying on ‘Caldecotehil’: Cat. Anct. D. iii, A. 
4532. For pedigree, see Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 
49. The Mallesours were also connected with Milton 
Malzor (Northants.): V.C.H. Northants. iv. 271-2. 

68 Cal. Ing. p.m. x, p. 178. 

69 Tbid. xii, p. 22. John St. Clare was apparently a tenant 
of Sir Thomas Mallesours in 1361: ibid. xiii, p. 176. 

7° Blk. Prince’s Reg. iv. 443, 451. 

71 Ibid. 454, 536; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 350-51; 
S.C. 6/1095/4; Cal. Pat. 1364-7, 286, 435. 

72 Cal. Close, 1369-74, 81. 

C 136/65/7. 74 See p. 304. 
Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 51, 105. 

Visit. of Northants. 1564 and 1618-19, ed. W. C. Met- 
calfe, 42; Nichols, Leics. ii. 698. 

77 Year BR. 11 Ric. II (Ames Foundation), 247; Leic. 
City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; Cal. Pat. 1553- 


4, 441. 
78 a Bs 25(2)/66/549/7 Edw. VI East. 
P.C.C, Wills, 1558; Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii. 208-9. 
So © Nichols, Leics. ii. 699. 
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had apparently no children by Mary. He was suc- 
ceeded at Lubenham by his cousin Roger Brooke, 
and his nephew Andrew Brooke.79 By 1569 Sir Basil 
Brooke, Andrew’s son, was in possession.®° Both Sir 
Basil and his son Sir ‘Thomas were in financial diff- 
culties and the records of the late 16th century sug- 
gest frequent mortgages of the property.®! In 1608 
Sir Basil stated that he possessed the manor-house 
and 13 farms which yielded an annual income of 
£300.%2 In 1624 Sir Thomas Brooke sold his manor 
in Lubenham to Sir Randolph Crewe (1558-1646), 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, of Crewe (Ches.),83 
but was later accused of trying to defraud the Crewes 
by secret leases.*+ 

As the Crewe family were absentee owners, the 
old manor-house was leased to local farmers. In 1733 
John Crewe sold the manor of Lubenham to Samuel 
Wright (d. 1735), of Newington Green (Mdx.).85 
John Wright (d. 1761), son of Andrew Wright of 
Creke (Northants.), was named the heir in Samuel 
Wright’s will. He was succeeded by his son John 
Wright (d. 1807), and grandson Thomas. In 1827 
the latter mortgaged the manor to Richard Mitchell 
who gained possession.*¢ Mitchell was ruined by the 
failure of a Leicester bank, Clarke & Philips, in 
which he was a partner.87 Lubenham manor was 
sold by auction in 1843 and passed to another banker, 
Thomas Paget of Humberstone.88 In 1862 his son 
T. 'T. Paget (d. 1892) succeeded. In 1958 the owner 
was Mr. R. T. Paget, Q.C., the son of T. G. F. Paget 
(d. 1952).°9 

The fee held by Osbern under Robert de Todeni, 
lord of Belvoir, in 1086 is difficult to trace. In the 
13th and 14th centuries it was held by a family called 
Brampton under a mesne lord called Colville.°° In 
1353 William de Ros of Belvoir died seised of a 
knight’s fee in Lubenham held by Thomas Hole- 
good.9! In 1495 William Grey died seised of a manor 
in Lubenham worth £4 a year held of Lord Ros.% 
Thomas Grey his son was mentioned in a tax list of 
1524.°3 This holding has not been traced further. 


LUBENHAM 


LESSER ESTATES. By 1414-15 Catesby Priory 
(Northants.) had acquired property in Lubenham 
worth c. £2 yearly.%+ In 1553 messuages and land in 
Lubenham, including ‘courses and faldages’ of sheep 


81 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ili. 210. 

82 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 136-7. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 212; for a pedigree of the 
Crewes, see Ches. Visitation Pedigrees (Harl. Soc. xcill), Bile 
In 1682 the manor of Lubenham was included in the 
marriage settlement of Lucy Byron who survived 2 of her 
3 husbands, John Crewe (d. 1684), Edmund Turnor (d. 
1697), and William Frowde; the manor reverted to the 
Crewes c. 1724: Nichols, Leics. iv. 1047. 

84 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 212. 

85 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/83/10; Nichols, Leics. 
ll. 706-7. 

86 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/83/4. 

Od WIC IST, IGS: whl, Gin 

88 Tbid. 51, 55; Lubenham par. recs. in church chest, 
sale catalogue, 1843. 89 Ex inf. Mr. R. T. Paget. 

9° Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 262; Bk. of Fees, 634, 9533 
Sea, Leics. Notes, 111. 199; Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, P. 340; 
Xi. 

91 GET ie p.m. x, p. 36. In 1361 John St. Clare was 
apparently a tenant of Thomas, Lord Ros: Cal. Ing. Misc. 
ill. 232-3; iv. 61-62; Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 176. 

92 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 524. 

93 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 207. 

94 Baker, Northants. i. 278; cf. ibid. 284, 285, citing 
Valor Eccl. and Mins.’ Accts. Surviving ct. rolls of the 
Prioress of Catesby, 1430 (S.C. 2/183/82), yield no signifi- 
cant information about Lubenham. 
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and 4s. yearly rent and service from lands, formerly 
belonging to the priory, were included in a grant to 
James Greenwood and Dunstan Clarke.% 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Robert, the 
demesne tenant of the Archbishop of York’s fee, 
held 8 carucates. He had 2 ploughs in demesne, with 
2 serfs and 2 bondwomen; 6 villeins and 4 bordars 
had 3 ploughs. A knight held 3 carucates from 
Robert; there was one plough in demesne, and 5 
villeins and one bordar had 14 plough. ‘There were 
36 a. of meadow, and the total value of the fee had 
increased from 20s. before the Conquest to 4os. 
Robert de Buci held the 7 carucates of the Countess 
Judith’s fee. He had 2 ploughs and 3 serfs in demesne, 
and 8 villeins, 3 bordars, and 2 Frenchmen had 4 
ploughs. There were 20 a. of meadow, and the value 
of the fee had increased from tos. to 60s. Osbern 
held the 2 carucates of Robert de Todeni’s fee, com- 
prising land for 3 ploughs. He had 14 plough in 
demesne, and 6 villeins and 2 bordars had one plough. 
There were 10 a. of meadow, and the value of the 
fee had increased from Ios. to 20s.9° 

In 1327 William Baud, who succeeded to half the 
Trussell fee in 1315, secured the grant of two weekly 
markets, on Wednesday and Saturday, and a yearly 
fair at Whitsuntide for his manor in Lubenham. 
Baud’s market was opposed by local gentry, particu- 
larly Richard de Loterington of Thorpe Lubenham, 
and Ralph Mallesours, who had to answer two cases 
of malicious damage to stalls and wares and assault 
on market officials and customers in 1330 and 1335; 
the first of these was said to have caused the loss of 
the market’s profits, valued at £40.97 Baud was a 
former adherent of Thomas of Lancaster, and this 
opposition may have had belated political motives. 
John Mallesours, father of Ralph, had been con- 
cerned with similar assaults upon the property of 
Hugh Despenser, Earl of Winchester.%% 

From the late 16th century onwards a striking 
feature of the village is the large number of free- 
holders with small estates. This may be due to the 
break-up of the Baud-Wolwardington manor. Inclo- 
sure of the open fields took place in two stages: first 
in 1600-1 by agreement between the freeholders, 
and secondly by Act of Parliament in 1766. As the 
first stage of the inclosure was reported in the 1607 
commission it is possible to picture the village in the 
early years of the 17th century.°? About 1600 there 
were 30 farms, 17 belonging to independent free- 
holders! and the remainder held under the lord of 
the manor, Sir Basil Brooke, who lived in the manor- 
house, which, according to Brooke, supported 
30 persons. 

In 1608, before the Star Chamber, Sir Basil Brooke 
explained the circumstances of the 1600-1 inclosure. 
His motive was poverty. He had little else to main- 
tain his household except Lubenham manor-house 


95 Cal. Pat. 1553, 198. 

V9 WAC dal, UGS tn ZO, G2, FOBc 

97 Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 35; Farnham, Leics. Med. 
Pedigrees, 50; Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. 
notes. 98 Cal. Pat. 1321-4, 309, 387. 

99 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 136-8. 

1 A list of freeholders in 1630 recorded only 8 names, 
3 of whom were given the title ‘gentleman’: Nichols, Leics. 
ii. 699; it did not include any member of the Putt family 
which was numerous in Lubenham: L.R.O. Wills. 

2 Sta. Cha. 8/16/13. 

3 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 


and the rents of 13 farms, which brought him an 
income of £300 a year. He considered his income 
insufficient because of his many children and the 
burdensome offices that he undertook. In 1600 he 
agreed upon inclosure with 17 freeholders, who were 
to receive land in the proportion of 16 a. for every 
15 a. of their former holdings. In this process 3 of 
his farms—120 a. of arable—were converted to pas- 
ture; 51 a. were converted by 18 of his tenants; and 
3 smaller farms belonging to freeholders were broken 
up.? After inclosure, therefore, Brooke still main- 
tained 10 arable farms. When Sir Thomas Brooke, 
his son, sold out to the Crewes in 1624, the property 
included 10 messuages and 6 cottages.3 The annual 
value of the property in the early 18th century was 
£700.4 

The parish was finally inclosed by Act in 1766.5 
The area involved was 960 a. (the area of the parish 
was Cc. 2,700 a.),° estimated at 31 yardlands. The 
total area concerned in the award was just over 1,233 
a. The lord of the manor and impropriator, John 
Wright (d. 1807), received over 168 a. in compensa- 
tion for great and small tithes and over 17 a. in lieu 
of glebe, which with his own personal allotment 
made a total of over 282 a., the largest allotment in 
the award.7 

In 1781 42 per cent. of the total area of the parish 
was owner-occupied.® After the inclosure there seems 
to have been extensive conversion to pasture. Only 
200 a. of arable were reported in 1801, though 600 a. 
were arable by 1852.° In the absence of the inclosure 
map it is only possible to guess the boundaries of the 
open fields. They lay for the most part north of the 
main road from Market Harborough to Rugby, 
and it is likely that the roads to Laughton and Fox- 
ton, which meet at Lubenham Green, were the 
boundaries separating the three fields. In the 17th- 
century glebe terriers the fields were called West or 
Old Mill Field, Middle Field, and East or New Mill 
Field. The terriers give the false impression that the 
parish was completely open.!° 

According to the 1831 Census Returns, out of 148 
men in Lubenham over 20 years of age only 71 were 
employed in agriculture—17 farmers and 54 labour- 
ers. Of the rest 27 were employed in manufacture 
and 29 in the retail trade."! The chief manufacture 
of the place was started by Joshua Perkins & Son 
probably about 1840. Perkins began by making black 
silk plush for hats, but by 1850 he was also a beer 
retailer, and by 1860 he had become a manufacturer 
of a curious combination—carriage and livery lace, 
and ketchup and pickles. The business does not 
seem to have lasted very long into the 2oth cen- 
EUIGyen= 

In the 19th century the number of farmers and 
graziers in the parish was about 14 or 15.13 In the 
2oth century it had dropped to 8," prominent among 
whom was H. C. Ashton, who tenanted Manor Farm 


4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 699. 

5 C.F. Xxx. 534, 651, 673, 706, 709, 779, 782. 

6 Map of 1816 in church. 

7 L.R.O. Lubenham Inclosure Award (1767). 

8 L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments. 

9 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 132, 149. 

10 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/426-7, 430. 

™ Census, 1831, Enumeration Abstract Eng. i. 312-13. 

12 Leic. City Ref. Libr., local collection of directories. 

13 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 517; (1863), 577; Drake, 
Dir. Leics. (1861), 167. 

14 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928, 1932). 
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from Major Guy Paget. In 1928 the property was 
described as one of Leicestershire’s famous grazing 
farms, extending over nearly 3,000 a. and supporting 
about 1,700 bullocks.!5 

A mill was included in the property claimed by 
members of the Swynford family from the Malle- 
sours in the late 13th century.'® There was a water- 
mill attached to the manor of Thomas Nevill in 
Lubenham in 1503.'7 The windmill which belonged 
to the manor of Sir Thomas Brooke was conveyed to 
the Crewe family in 1624.18 It was still in existence 
in 1659.!9 The high ground immediately north of the 
village is called Mill Hill and may indicate the site 
of the windmill. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. During the 18th 
century the Easter vestry elected annually 2 church- 
wardens, 2 overseers of the poor, 2 surveyors of the 
highways, and a constable.*° In 1816 a parish meet- 
ing was called to discuss the need for resurveying the 
lands of the parish for more equitable rating assess- 
ments, and it was decided to engage two surveyors.?! 
Their map, dated 1816 and showing the measure- 
ments of every field in the parish, was hanging in the 
church in 1958. 

In 1820 the parish established a select vestry under 
the Sturges Bourne Act.22 The composition of the 
vestry varied from year to year, but it always in- 
cluded the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers, 
with between 8 and 15 others. ‘he general Easter 
vestry continued to elect the same officers as in the 
18th century, but by 1868 the surveyors of the high- 
ways had been replaced by a waywarden.?3 In 1832 
the select vestry decided to set aside a separate 
‘labourers’ rate’ to be remitted to those employing 
labour and fixed a maximum wage of Ios. a week.?4 
In 1865 it applied to the Poor Law Board for per- 
mission to pay for an improved water supply from 
the parochial funded property, but was not success- 
ful.25 However in 1868 it decided to constitute itself 
a sewer authority under the provisions of the Sani- 
tary Act of 1866 and immediately set about cleaning 
the parish pond, erecting a new pump with an im- 
proved water supply, and laying drains. In 1869 the 
Poor Law Board agreed to allow the cost to be de- 
frayed from the parochial funded property, worth 
£105. The sanitary committee of the vestry included 
the vicar, churchwardens, overseers, and 6 others.?® 

In 1859 the vestry rejected a proposal to establish 
new rules for the management of the ‘Village Green’ 
or ‘Township’, which had been divided into allot- 
ment gardens belonging to the lord of the manor.?7 
After the bailiff of the manorial court had met the 
inhabitants in 1868, however, the vestry agreed to 
elect a “Township’ management committee which 


1s Leic. Advertiser, 21 July, 1928. 

16 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 49-50. 

17 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 450. 

18 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 211, 212. 

19 Tbid. 213. 

20 Tubenham par. recs. in the church chest: Church- 
wardens’ Accts. 1712-64, 1766-1851; Constables’ Accts. 
1744-94, 1793-1828; Overseers’ of the Highways Accts. 
1711-76; Overseers’ of the Poor Accts. 1761-1863, 1887. 

21 Tbid. Sel. and Gen. Vestry Min. Bk. 1820-35 (at the 
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henceforward reported to the general Easter vestry.28 
The committee arranged the plots, each of 200 sq. 
yds., on an area of 4a. The green was still divided 
into gardens in 1958. 

Two levies of 2d. in the pound raised £35 14s. in 
1762-3, and the overseers’ accounts for the same 
year contain the first known references to a work- 
house in Lubenham.?? There were 70 adults and 
116 children receiving out-door relief in 1802-3, and 
only ro persons in the workhouse.3° The overseers 
are known to have farmed the organization of out- 
door relief. For instance, in 1818 they contracted 
with Thomas Wright to pay him for a whole year all 
the weekly payments then being made to 23 poor 
families, on condition that he maintained them in 
employment.3! In 1836 the parish was included in 
the Market Harborough Union.3? The union in 1848 
sold former parish property consisting of 6 cottages 
with a weaver’s shop, and a garden on which a cot- 
tage had once stood ;33 this had perhaps been part of 
the parochial funded property (see above). 

In 1894 a parish council was established with 
6 councillors.3+ It consisted of the same number in 


1958.35 


LUBENHAM 


CHURCH. Lubenham church is first mentioned in 
1109, when Robert son of Vitalis, lord of Foxton, 
gave the church and tithes from his fee in Luben- 
ham to St. Augustine’s Priory, Daventry (Nor- 
thants.).36 This gift probably included the advowson, 
but by 1200 the house was no longer considered sole 
patron of the living; the prior then retained a claim 
to a pension, tithes, and a fourth turn of the advow- 
son which produced several legal disputes. It is not 
clear how the advowson was transferred from the 
priory to Ralph Trussell who was recognized as 
patron between 1200 and 1220.37 By 1247 the Trussell 
fee had been divided between the Baud and Wol- 
wardington families, but the advowson was held in 
common. In 1285 it was agreed that presentations 
to the living should be made alternately, first by 
a Baud and then by a Wolwardington. But in 1364 
William, son of John Baud, alienated his right of 
presentation by enfeoffing John Tamworth with a 
rood of land to which the advowson belonged. By 
1387 this rood had come into the hands of Warin 
Waldegrave, a great-grandson of Peter de Wolward- 
ington, and heir to the other half of the Trussell fee, 
who therefore possessed the whole right of presen- 
tation.38 His nephew and heir John Waldegrave 
alienated the advowson for a term of years, but when 
he sold his half of the Trussell fee in 1421 he ex- 
pressly reserved for himself the rood to which the 
advowson belonged.3° By 1476 the advowson be- 
longed to the heirs of ‘Thomas Palmer (d. 1475) of 


27 Tbid. 20 Jan. 1859. 
28 Ibid. 14 May 1868, 16 Feb. 1869. 
29 Ibid. Overseers’ Accts. 1761-1776. 
Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

3t Par. recs., Sel. and Gen. Vestry Min. Bk. 1820-35 
(at the back). 

32, White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

33 Par. recs., Sel. and Gen. Vestry Min. Bk. 1835-81, 
7 Dec. 1848. 

34 Leics. Co. Counc. Orders, Local Govt. Act, 1894. 

35 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

36 B.M. Add. Ch. 21204; Dugdale, Mon. v. 179. 

37 B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D. XII, ff. 150a, 155a; Rot. 
Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 262. 

38 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 202-6. 

39 Cal. Close, 1422-9, 272-3. 
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Holt, who had acquired Baud’s half of the Trussell 
fee, and in 1478 they conveyed it to the trustees of 
William, Lord Hastings (d. 1483).4° In 1481 the 
latter was licensed to grant the church of Lubenham, 
presumably with the advowson, to Sulby Abbey 
(Northants.) with provision for appropriation and 
the ordination of a vicarage.#! This house appro- 
priated the rectory, took tithes, and claimed a beast 
as a mortuary fee.#? 

After the Dissolution the rectory and advowson 
of Lubenham were granted in 1549 to two London 
merchants, John Maynard and Richard Grymes.* 
Various members of the Grymes family presented 
to the living until about 1835.44 On the next presen- 
tation in 1842 the patron was Richard Mitchell, lord 
of the manor. Since then the advowson has des- 
cended with the manor.*® 

After many disputes the Prior of Daventry in 1215 
appears to have surrendered his right to a pension 
from Lubenham rectory‘” but he was being paid {2 
a year in 1291.48 He also continued to take tithes 
from the fee which came into the hands of the Malle- 
sours family.49 In 1317 and 1320-3 the priory was 
involved in litigation to secure its right to these 
tithes against the rector’s claim, and in 1370 the prior 
and two fellow monks were accused of besieging and 
breaking into the Rectory.5° A 14th-century Daven- 
try account book valued the prior’s rights in Luben- 
ham at 33s. 4d. a year.5! Wolsey included Daventry 
Priory in dissolutions authorized for the foundation 
of his college in Oxford, and a portion of tithes in 
Lubenham was included in Wolsey’s endowment in 
152652 and in Henry VIII’s endowment in 1532,53 
but it does not appear in the final foundation of 
Christ Church in 1546. Tithes from the fee in 
Lubenham which was held from the lords of Bel- 
voirs+ were granted before 1220, probably in the 
early 12th century, to the Abbot of St. Albans.‘s 
These were valued at {1 13s. 4d. in 1291.5° 

The rectory of Lubenham was valued at {12 a 
year in 1254 and at £18 in 1291.57 In 1650 it was 
worth £130.58 After the royal grant of the rectory 
and advowson in 1549 the Grymes family secured 
the whole of the rectory and it was subsequently 
divided among them. The profits of the rectory were 
in the hands of John Poultney and others in 1647. 
After several changes of ownership, the Wrights, lords 
of the manor, owned the great tithes by 1735.59 At 
the inclosure in 1767, John Wright as impropriator 


40 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes; 
T.L.A.S. Xvi. 130. 

41 Cal. Pat. 1476-85, 276. 

42 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxviii. 647; Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 300. 

4.1L. & P. Hen. VIII, xxi (2), p. 161. 

44 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1835), 154. For the Grymes family, 
see Visitations of Surrey (Hari. Soc. xliii), 144; (ibid. Ix), 
161; Coll. Top. et Gen. iii. 155-7; G.E.C. Baronetage, iii. 
I5- 16. The profits of the rectory were divided amongst the 
family: e.g. C.P. 25(2)/2591/12 Eliz. I Hil.; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 704. 

45 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.42/83/12. 

46 See p. 223. 

47 B.M. Cott. MS. Claud. D. XII, ff. 151a—-b. 

48 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

49 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

50 N. Denholm-Young, Cartulary of Med. Archives of 
Ch. Ch. Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. xcii), 94-95; Cal. Pat. 
1367-70, 474. ; 

51 Archives of Ch. Ch. Oxf. xxix, b. 13. 

52 .. & P. Hen. VIII, iv, p. 987. 

53 Ibid. v, p. 587; Nichols, Leics. ii. 703. 


received allotments of 168 a. for tithes and 17. 
for glebe.©° In 1845 the remaining rectorial tithes 
were commuted for £9 tos. 6d., payable to Thomas 
Paget; in addition rent-charges totalling £240 gs. 
were awarded to various freeholders from their own 
lands, but these were extinguished shortly after- 
wards.®! 

In 1535 the vicarage endowed by Sulby Abbey 
was worth £8 5s. a year, with 16s. 6d. in tithes.% 
The vicar’s stipend in 1650 was £12; in 1649 and 
1652 it was increased by {50 a year from the se- 
questered rectory. John Wright (d. 1761), lord of the 
manor, increased the stipend to {20 a year and after 
a further addition the whole sum was secured upon 
the allotment for tithes given to the impropriator at 
the inclosure in 1767.°° The living received several 
augmentations during the 18th and 1gth centuries. 
From Queen Anne’s Bounty it was allotted £200 in 
1767, £200 in 1809, and £200 in 1844, the last to 
meet two gifts of {100 each. In 1818 it received 
£1,200 from a parliamentary grant.6¢ The endow- 
ment of {10 from the Common Fund granted in 
1859°5 was exchanged for land in the parish in 1863.° 
The benefice received two further small augmenta- 
tions in 1884 and rg1o.*7 The old parsonage house 
which stands to the east of the church is a small two- 
storied brick cottage carrying the initials J.w. and 
the date 1737. The Vicarage which replaced it used 
to belong to H. E. Bullivant (d. 1899), a former 
vicar. In 1869 he was licensed to use his house as the 
Vicarage,°® and it remained with the parish after his 
death. 

A chantry in Lubenham church is first mentioned 
in 1270 when Gregory of Lubenham was presented 
to it by the rector, Hugh de Binington, who had en- 
dowed it with some unspecified property.® In 1570 
property in Lubenham formerly belonging to the 
chantry, which amounted to 2 messuages, 1 cottage, 
34 virgates, 14 roods, 7 leasows, 3 closes, and a croft, 
was granted to Nicaise Yetsweirt and Bartholomew 
Brokesby.7? The chantry may have occupied the 
north chapel of the church which later became the 
vestry.7! 

Thomas Reynolds (1752-1829), a noted antiquary 
who contributed to Nichols’s History of Leicester- 
shire and the Gentleman’s Magazine, was Vicar of 
Lubenham from 1787 to 1800.72 He was the son of 
Joseph Reynolds, Rector of Marston ‘Trussell 
(Northants.), and Elizabeth, daughter of John 
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Wright (d. 1761), lord of Lubenham manor.?3 Dur- 
ing the greater part of the 1gth century the living 
was held by father and son in succession, Henry 
Bullivant (1785-1842), and Henry Everard Bullivant 
(1817-99), who were also rectors and patrons of the 
adjoining parish of Marston Trussell.74 

The church of ALL SAINTS stands on the south 
side of the village, close to the river. It is constructed 
of ironstone dressed with limestone, and consists of 
chancel, clerestoried nave, north chapel, north and 
south aisles, south porch, and low embattled west 
tower which is thought to have once carried a spire.75 

It is difficult to follow the different stages in the 
complex history of the fabric, but the oldest features, 
two circular piers in the north arcade of the nave, 
date from the late rath century. One of them has 
a contemporary square abacus and foliage capital. 
Walling at the east end of the south nave arcade may 
also be part of the Norman church. The addition of 
north and south chapels on either side of the chancel 
probably dates from the early 13th century; the 
south chapel was subsequently taken down. The 
north chapel is divided from the chancel by a semi- 
circular archway, and traces of the corresponding 
arch into the south chapel remain in the south chan- 
cel wall. Openings from the aisles into the chapels 
were of slightly later date. ‘The main reconstruction 
of the nave and the building of the south aisle (later 
truncated at its west end) appear to have taken place 
in the later 13th century. The south arcade, of one 
wide and two narrower pointed arches, is of this 
period, as is the south doorway in the aisle. ‘The par- 
tial re-modelling of the north arcade and the rebuild- 
ing of the north aisle soon followed, and this work 
was still apparently in progress during the early 
14th century. There is a single lancet at the west end 
of the aisle and part of an early-14th-century window 
in the north wall. The north doorway has a semi- 
circular arch which might be assumed to date from 
c. 1200, but its jambs appear to be part of the later 
masonry of the aisle wall. The north arcade consists 
of three pointed arches, the narrower central arch 
supported on the original Norman piers. The east 
respond of the arcade and the chancel arch are both 
of late-13th-century date. The same is true of the 
sedile and piscina in the north chapel; a large gro- 
tesque corbel head on which one side of the sedile 
arch rests may be reset. An elaborate early-14th- 
century recess in the north wall of the chancel, which 
possibly served as an Easter sepulchre, has a richly- 
moulded pointed arch springing from moulded 
responds with capitals; it is surmounted by crockets 
and a finial, now defaced. The arch is flanked by 
octagonal crocketted features, while an inner arch 
has cusps terminating in carved heads. A squint 
between chancel and north chapel, set under the 
blocked earlier arch, has damaged tracery of 14th- 
century date on the side facing the chapel. 

The tower was added late in the 13th century, the 
original arch into the nave and some lower rubble 
courses remaining. The capitals and responds of the 
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arch have keel mouldings. In the 14th century a 
plinth was inserted and the tower rebuilt up to the 
level of the present clerestory; the masonry suggests 
that the early tower may have collapsed and that the 
rebuilding was carried out in two phases. The diag- 
onal buttresses are of c. 1400. 

The demolition of the south chapel probably took 
place in the later 14th century when two windows 
with ogee-headed lights were inserted in the south 
wall of the chancel. At the same time the east end of 
the south aisle was rebuilt; a window in its east wall, 
now blocked, has reset 13th-century corbels. The 
east window of the chancel was replaced in the rgth 
century, but its hoodmould and parts of its 14th- 
century jambs remain. Diagonal buttresses at the 
east end of the chancel are probably of the same date. 
Rood-loft door openings survive on each side of the 
chancel arch and part of the medieval screen was, in 
1960, lying in the chancel. 

In the 15th century several important alterations 
were made to the church, including the demolition 
of the westernmost bay of the south aisle. The re- 
maining window in the aisle, a 1gth-century copy of 
the original, is of Perpendicular type. A similar win- 
dow, now restored, was inserted in the blocked arch 
at the west end of the south arcade. At about the 
same time or slightly earlier the nave clerestory was 
added. The walls of the chancel were raised in the 
15th century and the ‘low side’ window in the south 
wall of the chancel was partly blocked. A small 
cusped opening was cut through the wall nearby. 
The upper stage of the tower, with embattled para- 
pet and two-light belfry windows, was probably 
added c. 1600. At about this time the north chapel, 
which had become a private burial chapel after the 
dissolution of the chantry, was virtually rebuilt and 
a 14th-century window reset in the north wall; a door 
and other windows are of the 17th century. 

The tower was repaired in 1727 and 1795,7° and 
the west door was probably inserted in 1727. The 
south porch was rebuilt by H. M. Stratford of Mar- 
ston Trussell Hall in 1862.77 The openings between 
the north chapel and the chancel and aisle, which 
had been blocked probably while the chapel served 
as a schoolroom,7® were unblocked in 1859.79 The 
three-light window at the west end of the wall of the 
north aisle, in the Perpendicular style, was given by 
B. J. Angell in 1862.8° The nave roof may have been 
repaired c. 1860.8! The east window of the chancel 
was installed in 1900,8? and the church was restored 
and re-roofed in 1934-5.83 

A Corinthian-styled oak reredos in the chancel 
together with altar rails and side panelling were in 
situ as late as 1865,84 but part of this furnishing was 
in 1960 lying in the south aisle. The altar is a 17th- 
century oak table with massive turned and carved 
legs. On either side of it are two 17th-century chairs, 
one of which was placed in the church in 1812.85 
The pulpit and box pews probably date from the 
repair of the church in 1810-128 when a gallery 
was constructed at the west end of the nave. Four 
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supporting posts survive from this structure, cut 
flush with the pew tops.*7 The pulpit, a three-decker 
with tester and panelled back, has a lower reader’s 
desk. In 1812 a large pew on the south side of the 
chancel was occupied by Thomas Wright, lord of the 
manor, and his servants; pews at the west end of 
the north aisle were allotted to the parish work- 
house and female servants.%8 

The south aisle is almost entirely filled by a large 
pew of probable Jacobean date which originally had 
a balustraded screen above its panelled sides. Only 
the door into the pew retains its balusters and there 
are signs that the pew was reduced in size c. 1812. 
It is the property of the owners of ‘Thorpe Luben- 
ham Hall and at the east end of the aisle is a funeral 
hatchment of F. P. Stratford (d. 1841) of the hall. 
The aisle is said to have been maintained by the 
owners of the hall.89 

Two medieval bench-ends with linenfold panels 
have been re-used in the north chapel, where there 
is a quantity of reset panelling of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The large carved chest with traceried 
panels may have originally been placed there by the 
Revd. Henry Everard Bullivant who was a collector 
of antiquities.°° Fixed desks remain from the school 
held in the chapel. The organ, partly occupying the 
west end of the chapel, is said to be over a hundred 
years old;?! on the back of the organ hangs a map of 
Lubenham dated 1816. Loose bench-ends with 
poppy-heads lie in the nave. A charity board dated 
1810 hangs in the north aisle, and there is a Hano- 
verian coat of arms above the chancel arch. The 
present octagonal font dates from the 19th century 
and has occupied its present site since at least 1849; 
the medieval font was then said to have been de- 
stroyed when alterations were made in 1812.° 

In the chancel are mural tablets to the Bullivant 
family: the Revd. John Bullivant (d. 1803) and his 
wife, Henry Bullivant (d. 1842), and Henry Everard 
Bullivant (d. 1899). There are tablets to the Wright 
family of late-18th-century date, and in the nave 
above the north arcade is a small tablet to George 
Bosworth of Papillon Hall (d. 1830) and his wife. 

The church plate includes a silver cup and cover 
paten, both of about 1575, and a pewter dish and 
flagon of about 1635.93 The silver flagon and paten 
given about 1895 have since disappeared.%* There are 
five bells, the tenor of 1624 and four others all cast 
in 1724, of which two are by Thomas Eayre of Ket- 
tering.°> All were re-hung on a new framework in 
1922.°° The parish registers date from 1559. The 
registers of burials are complete; those of baptisms 
and marriages both lack entries from 1683 to 1691. 
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NONCONFORMITY. Mr. Weston, ‘curate’, pre- 
sumably the vicar, was ejected in 1662.97 Later, non- 
conformity in the parish was associated with John 
Shuttlewood (d. 1689) and Walter Hornby (d. 
1687).°9 Shuttlewood after his ejection from Raven- 
stone in 1662 was an itinerant preacher and later 
conducted a dissenting academy at Sulby (Nor- 
thants.). In 1672 he was licensed to preach at Luben- 
ham and to use his house there as a meeting-place.! 
Hornby was licensed to preach at Shawell in 1672.2 
His daughter married Henry Hartshorn who in 
1669 was said to be the leader of the Anabaptists in 
Lubenham and Saddington. Hartshorn’s house at 
Lubenham was licensed as a meeting-place in 1672,3 
but only one dissenter was reported in 1676.4 There 
were about 20 Independents and 1o Baptists in 
Lubenham at the beginning of the 18th century.s 
Application was made to use Papillon Hall as a place 
of worship in 1761, and Samuel Glover’s house in 
1768. In 1825 and 1828 ministers from Market Har- 
borough applied to use houses in Lubenham.°® 

A chapel to be used by both Independents and 
Baptists was erected in 1837 at a cost of {220.7 This 
was replaced by an Independent chapel in 1878.8 
J. B. Haddon, by will proved in 1881, bequeathed 
over £400 in trust for the benefit of this chapel.° 


SCHOOLS. The north chapel or vestry of the 
church ‘was used many years as a parish school’ in 
the 18th century.!° The school seems to have been 
recognized by the National Society in 1815,!! though 
it was reported in 1819 that the two schools in 
Lubenham were supported only by voluntary con- 
tributions.!2 The two ‘schools’ were apparently separ- 
ate departments, for boys and for girls, of the parish 
school. The north chapel of the church remained a 
schoolroom for the boys and the girls were housed 
elsewhere in the village. Both schools were open to 
children from neighbouring villages if their parents 
paid 1s. a week. In 1819 there were 70 boys and 
36 girls in attendance;'3 in 1833 40 boys and 
26 girls.'* In 1815 the trustees of Alderman New- 
ton’s charity in Leicester, wishing to dispose of sur- 
plus profits, began to make a series of annual pay- 
ments, which included £26 to the parish of Luben- 
ham for educating and clothing boys at the school.!5 
In 1957 the school still benefited from this charity in 
the form of school prizes." 

In 1857-8 Lubenham National School replaced 
the old parish school. A school and a school- 
master’s house were built with the aid of a parlia- 
mentary building grant!?7 and with voluntary sub- 
scriptions collected by the vicar, H. E. Bullivant.%8 
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The average attendance rose from 71 children in 
187119 to 113 in 1906.2° By rg10 the number had 
fallen to 88, and in 1924 it was decided to confine the 
school to children under nine years of age by sending 
the older children to Market Harborough.?! ‘There 
were 60 infants and juniors in attendance in 1933,?? 
and 74 in 1957.23 In 1945 Lubenham (C. of E.) 
School accepted ‘controlled’ status under the local 
authority.2+ 

A private school which was begun in 1832 had 
3 boys and 7 girls in 1835.25 This may have been the 
school elsewhere referred to as the private academy 
of Thomas Eldridge.?° 


CHARITIES. Thomas Shipley, by will dated 1711, 
and Agnes Neal and an unknown donor at unknown 
dates gave three yearly rent-charges of Ios., 5s., and 


HUNDRED 


4s. respectively on land in the parish which in 1837 
were all spent on a distribution of bread among the 
poor on St. Thomas’s Day by the churchwardens and 
overseers.?? In 1930 these three charities apparently 
still had 13s. 6d. on account.28 The distribution of 
bread had ceased long before 1957.29 

Henry Hartshorn,3° at some date before 1729, 
directed that three bibles a year should be given to 
the poor by the owner of two houses in the village.3! 
In 1957 it was thought that the distribution of bibles 
had ceased when the houses were demolished 
c. 1900.3 

About 1854 John Buswell Smith left £10, the 
annual income on which, 6s., was to be distributed 
among the poor. The money was still being distri- 
buted in 1862-3 but nothing further is known of the 
charity.33 
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MEDBOURNE 


THE ancient parish of Medbourne, which is 3,034. 
in area, includes the township of Nevill Holt, and 
this is described in a separate section below.! The 
following account concerns the civil parish of Med- 
bourne which is 1,856 a. in area. 

The village of Medbourne lies over fourteen miles 
south-east of Leicester in a small valley on the west 
side of the hill on which Nevill Holt stands. The 
latter, over 475 ft. high, is an outlier of the North- 
ampton ironstone beds and has provided the bulk 
of the building stone for houses in the district. The 
parish is separated from Northamptonshire on the 
south by the River Welland. Two branch railway 
lines crossed the boundaries of Medbourne. The first, 
in the north-west corner of the parish, forms part 
of the line, opened in 1879, which joins the railway 
from Market Harborough to Peterborough with the 
former Great Northern line into Leicester.2, The 
second, which used to be called the ‘Medbourne 
Curve’, was opened in 1883.3 It left the main line 
from Market Harborough to Peterborough at a point 
south-east of Medbourne, and ran diagonally across 
the parish to join the other branch line south of 
Hallaton. It was constructed to make possible a 
Great Northern route between Leicester and Peter- 
borough. There was a station at Medbourne until 
1916, but the line was closed at the end of the First 
World War; the track was later taken up‘ and by 1927 
the course of the railway was thickly overgrown.5 

The site of the village is on the Gartree road.¢ 
This road is believed to have crossed the Welland 
at a place in the parish of Bringhurst close to the 
point where the ‘Medbourne Curve’ left the main 
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line of the railway, and workmen engaged on the 
‘Curve’ are supposed to have discovered the line of 
the road. Its course south-east of the village is not 
certainly known, however, but where it enters the 
parish on the north-west it has been clearly defined, 
and there is some trace in the fields of its entry into 
the Roman station later occupied by Medbourne 
village.” 

The obvious antiquity of the site and the frequent 
discovery of Roman and Saxon remains led many 
antiquaries to believe that the place-name was of 
Roman origin.’ Medbourne is in fact Anglo-Saxon— 
‘maedburna’ or ‘meadow-stream’.? The stream and 
two of its tributaries form parts of the parish boun- 
dary on the north. Because of the dangers from flood- 
ing, the course of the Brook was canalized into 
straight drains, both north and south of the village, 
at the time of the inclosure of the open fields in 
1844.!° The centre of the village used to be a large 
rectangular green, partially bounded by the Brook, 
which was also inclosed in 1844. The parish church 
stands on the north-western portion of the green, 
and is believed to have been originally surrounded 
by a moat, formed on the west side by the Brook." 
All the other principal buildings of the village were 
built on the slopes to the north and east of the green. 
By the end of the 18th century there had been several 
encroachments on the green. Nichols noted a row 
of 10 houses, called the ‘Guernsey’, which formed 
an island when the Brook flooded.!2 ‘This may be 
identified with one of two groups of houses shown on 
the inclosure map of 1844, probably that on the site 
where the school was built in 1868-9.'3 
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5 Leic. Museum, Dept. of Antiquities, air photographs. 
O YW (Gulals ILA, il, ©Bpy FB 
7 Ibid. i. 209; Proc. Soc. Antiq. 2nd ser. vii. 196. 
8 Nichols, Leics. ii. 717; Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 340. 
9 Ekwall, Oxf. Dict. Eng. Place-Names, 304. 
L.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award (1844). 
1 V.C.H. Leics. 1. 264. 
12 Nichols, Leics. ii. 716. 
13 Local inf. 
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The village lies on the main road from Market 
Harborough to Uppingham (Rut.). This crosses the 
Welland at Medbourne Bridge, a county bridge de- 
signed by Joseph Vinrace in 1820,'4 and enters the 
village by a bridge over the Brook at the south-west 
corner of the green. This latter bridge, like the 
various footbridges, used to be maintained at the cost 
of the parish. In 1883 Sir Bache Cunard offered to 
give the bricks if the parish would rebuild it.!5 The 
Uppingham road runs across the green and con- 
tinues along the north-east side of the Nevill Holt 
hill towards Stockerston. The road from Slawston 
and Hallaton enters the green from the west; it used 
to cross the Brook by a ford,!® but this was replaced 
by a concrete bridge in 1935-—6.'7 The road is joined 
to the churchyard by an old pack-horse bridge across 
the Brook which was used when floods made the 
ford impassable.!8 The narrow stone bridge has 
three round chamfered arches and triangular cut- 
waters and is probably a structure of medieval date. 
Later brick capping may have replaced an earlier 
parapet wall; the wooden handrail is modern. A road 
to Drayton runs from the south-east corner of the 
green, but other lanes running eastwards were drift- 
ways leading into the open fields. The most northerly, 
Old Holt Road, was the way to Nevill Holt until the 
early 1880’s when it was blocked by the building of 
the ‘Medbourne Curve’ ; the drift-way leading to the 
Manor House was then converted into New Holt 
Road.!9 When the green was inclosed in 1844 it was 
allotted in small pieces to adjoining occupiers, and 
at the same time the existing drift-ways were ex- 
tended westwards to meet the Harborough—Upping- 
ham road, but as private roads.?° Rectory Lane, for 
instance, is therefore divided into two parts, the 
upper part forming the old drift-way and main- 
tained by the R.D.C., and the lower part a private 
road belonging to the owners of the Old Rectory 
and the Old Hall. 

The Manor House, on the north side of New Holt 
Road, is the oldest house in the village and probably 
dates from the late 13th century. It is T-shaped in 
plan consisting of a two-storied cross-wing, with 
later attics, and a hall block on its north side, 
originally of one story. The hall retains part of the 
early central open roof truss dividing it into two main 
bays and supporting a heavy square-set purlin. This 
is braced from the truss and from each end of the 
hall by straight or curved braces. All the roof timbers 
where exposed are heavily smoke-blackened. The 
east slope of the hall roof is original, but the west 
slope is much flatter, the result of a heightening that 
probably occurred soon after the insertion of a first 
floor and the massive axial chimney in the late 16th 
century. A passage-cum-dairy formed on the east 
side of the hall contains the lower part of the central 
truss principal (a raised-base cruck) which now 
dies into the low side wall. A four-light window of 
medieval date in the later wall has close-set diagonal 
wood mullions. The lean-to at the north end of the 
hall probably formed another bay containing the dais. 
Its conversion to a cider cellar and store took place 


14 VOL. Weics. 111.1825180) 

1s Medbourne par. recs. Vestry Min. Bk. 

16 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes, photo- 
graph of the ford c. 1920. 

17 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxi. 169; xxiv. 153. 

18 The bridge was scheduled as an Ancient Monument 
about 1929: 7.L.A.S. xvi, p. xxv. See plate facing p. 260. 


when the hall was floored over in the late 16th 
century; the present gable wall is probably built on 
the line of a hall truss?! and in the east wall of the 
store an early splayed window opening, now a hatch, 
is preserved. 

The present entrance hall contains three doorways 
in the wall between the former hall and the wing; 
these have two-centred plain chamfered arches with 
broach stops of c. 1300. Two of the doors are now 
blocked and the third leads into a large altered par- 
lour of early-16th-century date. The three doors 
must originally have led to service rooms, that in the 
centre possibly providing direct access to an external 
kitchen. All these service rooms are now destroyed. 
In the wing a stud partition with a Tudor doorhead 
and a hollow-mullioned gable window, both at first- 
floor level, may belong to the late 15th century but 
part of a curving roof principal at one end of the 
partition is of much earlier origin. Towards the end 
of the 16th century ovolo-mullioned windows and 
attic floors were inserted both in the wing and in 
the hall block. 'The original cross-passage, now con- 
verted into the entrance hall, lay between the wing 
and the great hall, occupying part of the south bay 
of the latter. Of the opposed doors that in the east 
wall is now blocked and the west entrance was 
altered when the existing single-story porch was 
added, probably in the 17th century. 

The house was occupied by the Chaworth and 
Payne families,?? and later by a tenant of the Nevill 
Holt estate. When Sir Bache Cunard became master 
of the local hunt in 1878, the house was renovated 
for use by the huntsman, because the diversion of the 
Holt road through its yard made it impossible to use 
it as a farm. During the renovations wall-paintings 
were found which were believed to date from the 
reign of James I when the Payne family was living 
there.23 Kennels and cottages on the opposite side 
of the road, also built by Sir Bache Cunard, include 
a range of five cottages with tile-hung and jettied 
gables dated 1884. Home Farm, towards Nevill Holt, 
is similar in appearance and date, while in the centre 
of the village a stable block near Medbourne Bridge 
is dated 1880 and includes cottages for grooms at 
each end of the entrance range. 

At the lower end of New Holt Road on its south 
side is Dale Farm, a compact H-planned house of 
late-17th-century date, with steep hipped slate roofs. 
The low farm buildings are partly of later origin. 
The principal entrance door is placed at one end of 
the front and has an eared limestone architrave with 
a pulvinated frieze and cornice. The tall sym- 
metrically-placed chimney stacks are of limestone 
ashlar and are contemporary with the house. There 
is a possibility that this may be the Red House which 
is frequently referred to in the late 17th and 18th 
centuries and for which a large number of deeds 
have survived.2+ The Red House belonged to John 
Mordaunt (d. 1680). 

A house of earlier date but similar in plan is the 
Old Hall which lies between New Holt Road and _ 
Rectory Lane. It was probably built soon after the 


19 Medbourne par. recs. vestry meeting 2 Mar. 1877. 
20 1..R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award (1844). 

21 See brace evidence in roof for this conjecture. 

22 See p. 233. 

23 T.L.A.S. i. 216-18; v. 172, 181. 

24 Leic. City Mun. Room, 46’28/236-261; 3 D.36/85— 
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middle of the 17th century and has gabled service 
and parlour wings across the ends of a hall block. 
The building is two-storied throughout with attic 
rooms and retains an original newel stair of oak in 
the service wing. The ground-floor hall was par- 
titioned to form two rooms c. 1700, the larger room 
continuing in use as an entrance hall, heated at one 
end by a stone fire-place with a four-centred arch, 
and the smaller room being panelled throughout, 
probably for use as an extra parlour. Other improve- 
ments of the 18th century include the present stair- 
case in the parlour wing. Panelling in the parlour has 
a pulvinated frieze of c. 1670 ornamented with billets. 
The original windows have ovolo mullions and the 
central front doorway is similar to that at Dale Farm. 
Outbuildings at the rear date from the early 18th 
century, while against Rectory Lane the present 
garage building occupies the remnants of a stable 
range coeval with the house. The Old Hall (formerly 
known as Medbourne House or Medbourne Villa) 
in 1844 belonged to Matilda Head. She sold it in 
1845 to G. V. L. Braithwaite (d. 1895) of Stackley 
Lodge, Great Glen.?5 In 1861 he sold it to Henry 
Hawes (d. 1892), the grazier, who devised it to 
Stanley Ward (d. 1918). The latter and his sister 
Annie (d. 1946), who succeeded him, leased the 
house to a succession of tenants.26 Commander and 
Mrs. W. L. Murmann owned the house in 1960.27 
The Old Hall may be the house with seven hearths 
belonging to Lady Elizabeth Roberts (d. 1679) in 
1670.28 

The Old House, to the south of the Horse and 
Trumpet Inn, has been modernized but is con- 
temporary with the Old Hall. A gas-house in the 
garden originally manufactured gas for the local 
stables, cottages, and Nevill Holt Hall. The mains 
are still embedded in New Holt Road. Manor Farm, 
also of the mid-17th century, is an L-shaped house 
of two stories with attics to the west of the church. 
The large rear wing is an addition made later in the 
17th century. Varying window mouldings indicate 
that the house is a building of more than one period. 
The tall ashlar chimney stacks are of the local pat- 
tern. The house was cement-rendered in 1944 by 
prisoners of war.?9 

A farm-house in Main Street opposite Old 
Holt Road was built late in the 17th century and 
heightened c. 1800; the walls are of rubble through- 
out with limestone dressings to windows and doors. 

The smaller stone houses of the mid-17th century 
appear to have had a two- or three-roomed plan and 
were single-storied with either half-attic or full-attic 
bedrooms. Most of the surviving houses have under- 
gone various alterations, the most common being 
a heightening of the side walls to provide a more 
habitable upper floor. The consequent flattening in 
the pitch of the roof seems to have resulted in the 
replacement of thatch by Welsh slate. Nos. 25, 27, 
and 29 Main Street are altered two-storied iron- 
stone houses of c. 1680 with gable-end stacks. No. 25 
has mullioned windows and was formerly the Crown 
Inn, closed between 1925 and 1928;3° a brick- 


25 V.C.H. Rut. ii. 63; later Stackley House: see p. 103. 

26 Deeds of the property and commercial directories. 

27 Ex inf. Mrs. W. L. Murmann; see also Leic. Mercury, 
10 May 1956. 

28 E 179/240/279. 

29 Date tablet on front gable. 

39 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1925, 1928). 
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vaulted cellar remains in the yard at the rear. South- 
wards from Manor Farm, on the west side of the 
Brook, Laburnum Cottage, Woodbine Farm, and 
Saddler’s Cottage are all 17th-century ironstone 
houses, the last containing a ceiling beam dated 1689 
and a kitchen wing which may have served as a small 
byre. 

The most important building at the south end of 
the village is Bridgedale Farm (the property of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge), which was probably 
built by John and Mary Goodman in 1709 and has 
their initials and the date over the central entrance. 
The house, which was originally T-shaped in plan, 
is constructed on an artificially raised site as a pre- 
caution against flooding. It is two stories high with 
attics and is built of ironstone ashlar with limestone 
dressings and a modern slate roof. A short rear wing 
containing the main stair and a dairy leads off the 
central entrance hall which lies between the parlour 
and the old kitchen. The present kitchen is a r9th- 
century addition. Original features include bolec- 
tion-moulded fire-places, the staircase, and the large 
open grate in the former kitchen. 

Small houses of 18th-century date continued to 
employ wooden lintels over door openings and win- 
dows, and the practice persisted well into the follow- 
ing century. A thatched house, Old Queen House, 
which stands isolated between Springbank and the 
stream, is dated 1733 but part of the lower north 
wing probably belonged to an earlier structure. It 
was formerly the Queen’s Head Inn which was 
closed soon after 1905.3! The “Horse and Trumpet’ 
is a rubble walled building that dates from the late 
18th century; the inn has probably occupied this 
building since c. 1870. A house of the same name in 
1844 was standing close to the site on which the 
village school was afterwards built.32 

There is a considerable amount of 19th-century 
building in Medbourne, most of it dating from the 
latter half of the period. The earliest dated brick- 
work is of 186133 and after this brick was increasingly 
used in the district to the almost complete exclusion 
of stone. Burnside, between Bridgedale Farm and 
the Brook, is dated 1861 but also has a reset date 
stone, much worn, inscribed ‘1601 Robart Smith 
R.N. Serve God’. The smithy and the house to the 
south of it were built in 1875 by William Letts, a local 
builder then living at Manor Farm, on the site of 
the parish workhouse bought by Letts from the over- 
seers.3+ ‘he shoeing shop has a wide round-arched 
entrance and wrought-iron decoration of smiths’ 
implements in the gable. There are older and lower 
outbuildings towards the Old Rectory grounds and 
in the rear garden that may be part of the former 
workhouse. The smithy is still active but the shoeing 
of horses ceased c. 1958. 

The Nevill Arms Inn facing the Brook is a two- 
storied ironstone building built in the ‘Tudor style 
and is dated 1863. A long rear wing has a first-floor 
club room which was used extensively in the past 
for village social activities. The inn was built by 
Capt. G. H. Nevill, brother and heir presumptive 


3t Tbid. (1904); Leic. Univ. Libr. Topog. Rm. Postcard 
Collection; the “Queen’s Head’ is shown in Herton’s 
Photographic Survey, iv. 13. 

32 L,.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award (1844). 

33 An earlier brick outbuilding behind the Old Hall is 
c. 1720. 

34 ee inf. Mr. G. L. Barlow. 
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of Cosmo George Nevill, owner of the Holt estate, to 
replace the previous building which was destroyed 
by fire.35 Nearby, three cottages behind Springbank 
are dated 1852. 

The Village Hall is a plain red-brick building of 
1913, erected with money raised by public subscrip- 
tion,3° and beyond it the premises of the Market 
Harborough Industrial Co-operative Society were 
built in 1908. The Council houses in the village 
represent the bulk of modern building since 1918: 
5 pairs have been built since 1945 in Old Holt Road, 
and others of similar date, including 4 prefabricated 
dwellings, are sited on the east side of the road to 
Drayton, together with 8 pairs built in the years 
between the world wars. This estate marks the 
southern extent of the village. Three pairs in Slaw- 
ston Road near to Manor Farm are c. 1920-30 and 
are said to have replaced older cottages. 

Medbourne was a large village throughout most 
of its history. ‘Twenty-two inhabitants were recorded 
in 1086. There were 42 households in 1563 and 243 
communicants in 1603. By 1670 the number of 
households was 61 and there were 195 communicants 
in 1676.37 There were about go families in the early 
18th century,38 and 107 households by the end of 
the century.3? After a rapid increase from 420 to 
514 between 1811 and 1821 the total population 
remained steady until the 1850’s when it rose from 
523 in 1851 to 580 in 1861. The presence of workmen 
building the railway and of huntsmen and stable 
boys during Sir Bache Cunard’s mastership of the 
hunt probably accounted for the increase, between 
1871 and 1881, from 488 to 556, but the numbers 
fell steeply again to 428 in 1891 and thereafter de- 
clined steadily to 353 in 1931. In 1951 the population 
was 398.*° 


MANORS.4! In 1086 Robert de Todeni, lord of 
Belvoir, held 4 carucates of land in Medbourne, and 
2 carucates belonged to the king’s soke of Great 
Bowden.*? The earlier descent of the two manors 
is here described separately, but by the mid-17th 
century both had been acquired by the lords of 
Nevill Holt, and the later manorial history of Med- 
bourne will be treated under that lordship.‘ 

In 1188-9 the sheriff was responsible for the 
farm of the 2 carucates belonging to the king’s soke 
of Great Bowden.*+ It is not possible to trace the 
tenants of this property before the earlier 13th cen- 
tury, when three names are known.‘5 In 1262 a rent 
of 47s. gd. from the 2 carucates was granted by 
the king to his steward William Chaundeler,+® who 
subsequently conveyed it together with the advow- 


35 Medbourne par. recs. Vestry Min. Bk. 

36 Mkt. Harborough Advertiser, 30 Sept. 1913. 

37 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 156, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

38 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 304. 

39 Nichols, Leics. 11. 716. 

40 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 193. 

41 Some assistance with this section has been given by 
Miss S. D. Thomson. 

4z V7.C.H. Leics. i. 308, 321. 

43 See p. 245; for a detailed acct. of Medbourne and 
Holt, see 7.L.A.S. xiii. 92-135, 200-44. 

44 Pipe R. 1189 (Rec. Com.), 117. 

45 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii. 4; Close R. 1227-31, 
69; Cal. Close, 1254-6, 374. 

46 Cal. Chart. R. 1257-1300, 45. 

47 Cal. Pat. 1266-72, 639; L.R.O. DE.221/2/2/124(1). 

48 See pp. 53, 244. 

49 Cal. Ing. p.m. 1, Pp. 475. 


son of Medbourne church, not mentioned in the 
grant of 1262, to John de Kirkby, later Bishop of Ely. 
In 1272 Henry III confirmed this assignment of the 
rent, the advowson being specifically included, the 
whole to be held for the service of 51; knight’s fee.47 
Kirkby before 1281 had also become an under- 
tenant of the Chaworth manor (see below) and had 
acquired substantial property in Holt, Drayton, 
Prestgrave, and other neighbouring villages.48 At 
Kirkby’s death in 1290 his heir was his brother 
William,*? who died without issue in 1302. KIRK- 
BY’S manor, which included 47s. 23d. rent in 
Medbourne and 6s. 8d. in pleas and perquisites of 
court there,5° was divided among his four sisters: 
Margaret, Alice, wife of Peter Prilly, Maud, widow 
of Gilbert de Houby, and Mabel, widow of William 
Grymbaud.!! 

Margaret de Kirkby (d. 1324), the eldest sister, 
married Walter Doseville and was succeeded in turn 
by her son Hugh Dosevilles? (d. 1349) and his kins- 
woman Cecily, daughter of John Doseville and wife 
of Guy de Boys, who was childless.53 The imme- 
diate heir of Cecily de Boys cannot be traced but 
in 1447 the heirs of one Robert Straunge, who had 
died in 1390 possessed of 6s. yearly rent in Med- 
bourne held of the king and the fourth part of a view 
of frankpledge, were then said to be Anne Porter 
and John Bellers, the respective representatives of 
Alice Prilly and Maud de Houby.5+ 

The inheritance of Alice Prilly descended through 
her male heirs’5 until 1426 when Edmund Prilly 
was succeeded by his sister Anne, then the wife of 
John Waver,5° who was given seisin in 1447 by which 
date she was married to Thomas Porter.57 In 1542 
Sir Thomas Nevill of Holt claimed with apparent 
success that Richard Waver, a descendant of Anne 
Waver, had in 1500 granted his rights in Medbourne 
to Thomas Nevill, the claimant’s grandfather.58 

Maud de Houby (d. 1311) was succeeded by her 
son Walters? (d. 1349),°° who left at least two sons, 
Gilbert and Anthony. The line of Gilbert’s heirs 
appears to have died out by 1379! and presumably 
the inheritance passed to Anthony’s grandson® 
Anthony de Sutton or ‘Howeby’, who died in 1422 
seised of a fourth part of this manor in Medbourne. 
His share thereafter descended to his daughter 
Elizabeth, to her son John Bellers (d. 1476, by which 
date it had been increased from a quarter to a third), 
and to his sister Ellen, who carried it to her husband 
William Roskyn.®3 Their son Jasper Roskyn or 
Ruskyn died in 1486 and his share was by 1505 
divided between two of his daughters.°+ The interest 
of Anne Leeke, the elder daughter, has left no trace. 


50 Ibid. iv, p. 54. 

51 Cal. Fine R. 1272-1307, 460. 

52 Cal. Ing. p.m. Viil, p. 55. 

53 Ibid. x, p. 144; Cal. Fine R. 1347-56, 396. 

54 7.L.A.S. xiii. 102-3. 

55 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, Pp. 2413 Vill, Pp. 509; ix, p. 163; xii, 
pp. 22, 88-89; xiv, p. 194; T.L.A.S. xiii. 105-7. 

5 OT aAnSaexdilen LO 7s 

57 Cal. Fine R. 1445-52, 85. 

58 7.L.A.S. xiii. 128. 

59 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 183; L.R.O. DE.221/2/2/102(4). 

60 Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, p. 365; X, p. 32. 

61 Tbid. xi, p. 259; xiv, p. 125; 7.L.A.S. xiii. 110, 134-5. 

62 L,.R.O. DE.221/3/4/17: a pedigree given in a writ of 
right of 1376. 

6 T.L.A.S. xiii. 110-13. 

64 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 1933 1, pp. 592, 593, 
594. 
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The interest of Margaret Lacy (d. 1529), the younger 
daughter, was eventually inherited by her younger 
son Seth, who conveyed it to Thomas Nevill of 
Holt in 1542-3. 

Mabel Grymbaud, the youngest sister (d. 1311- 
12), inherited de facto if not de jure as part of her 
share the advowson of Medbourne church.°® Her 
heir was her son Robert Grymbaud,°7 who alienated 
the advowson and his mother’s inheritance in Med- 
bourne to Henry le Scrope of Bolton between 1311 
and 1315.°8 The lords Scrope continued to hold 
these rights®® until 1456 when Henry, Lord Scrope 
of Bolton (d. 1459), leased his property in Med- 
bourne to Thomas Palmer of Holt for a nominal 
rent.7° The Scropes finally parted with all their 
rights to Thomas Nevill of Holt in 1565.7! 

It is possible but by no means certain that the 
Straunge family held a fee on the king’s soke in Med- 
bourne which was not absorbed into the Kirkby 
manor. William le Straunge was apparently farming 
the king’s manor in the early 13th century.7? The 
last member of the family was Robert Straunge 
(d. 1390). His holding has been identified with the 
Doseville share of the Kirkby manor.”3 In 1406 the 
court of Robert Straunge in Medbourne was granted 
to ‘Thomas de Chaworth.74 

The CHAWORTH or PAYNE’S manor was 
held under the overlordship of the family of Ros of 
Belvoir who had inherited through the D’Aubeney 
family from Robert de Todeni, the tenant of 4 caru- 
cates in Medbourne in 1086.75 William de Ros in 
1312 attempted to impound the cattle of ‘Thomas 
de Chaworth in Medbourne for the latter’s failure 
to pay certain services.7° The overlordship passed 
temporarily to the family of Hastings, lords Hastings, 
after the attainder of Thomas, Lord Ros, in 1461,77 
but was restored with his other possessions to his 
son Edmund on the reversal of the attainder in 
1485.78 It was still recognized in 1507.79 

The Chaworth family were first mentioned in 
Medbourne in 1235-6 when William de Chaworth 
held this manor of William D’Aubeney.8° In 1257 
‘Thomas de Chaworth secured a grant of free warren 
in his demesne lands at Medbourne and Tugby.®*! 
The Chaworth manor at Medbourne descended in 
the male line of the Chaworth family for g or 10 
generations until 1485 when on the death of Thomas 
Chaworth (VII)®* Medbourne and other Chaworth 
lands in the neighbourhood reverted to his cousin 
Joan, sister of Thomas (VI) and wife of John 
Ormond of Alfreton (Derbys.).83 Her inheritance 
passed to her three daughters: Joan, wife of Thomas 


6 7.L.A.S. xiii. 114; L.R.O. DE.221/4/1/97. 

66 See p. 236. 

67 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 182. 

68 Cal. Pat. 1313-17, 97; L.R.O. DE.221/2/2/108(6). 

69 Cal. Ing. p.m. viil, pp. 17, 399, 452; T.L.A.S. xiii. 
115-16. 

gener 9)173/30- 

71 L.R.O. DE.221/4/3/115. 

7 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii. 4; Bk. of Fees, 375. 

723 T.L.A.S. xiii. 102-3. 

74 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

75 For the descent of de Ros from de Todeni see 
DE SAIS, Sabb Oe, 

76 C.P. 40/190/5. 

77 Rot. Parl. v. 477; Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 30, 104, 352. 

78 Rot. Parl. vi. 310-11; Cal. Pat. 1485-94, 85, 373. 

79 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 584. 

80 BR. of Fees, 518. 

81 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 472; L.R.O. DE.221/12/1/26. 

82 For pedigrees, see Complete Peerage, ili. 153-4; 
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Dynham of Eythorpe (Bucks.), an illegitimate son 
of John, last Lord Dynham;*4 Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Anthony Babington of Dethick (Derbys.); and Anne 
(d.s.p.), wife of William Mering.*5 Thomas Dynham 
assigned his interest to others who sold it in 1551 
to William Payne of Medbourne and Anthony An- 
drewes of Uppingham (Rut.).86 Andrewes later in 
the same year quitclaimed his interest to Payne.87 
In 1563 Henry, grandson of Sir Anthony Babing- 
ton,®® sold his rights in the manor to Thomas, the 
son of William Payne.*° 

This was thenceforward known as Payne’s manor. 
William Payne (d. 1615), the son of ‘Thomas Payne, 
held not only this manor but also the Kirkby manor 
from Thomas Nevill.°° In 1602 Sir Thomas Nevill 
of Holt mortgaged the Kirkby manor to Sir Richard 
Waldram (1564-1617) (who had married Catherine, 
the daughter of John Payne),°! from whom it passed 
to Robert Payne, the son of William (d. 1615). 
Robert Payne sold Payne’s manor to Henry Nevill 
or Smith of Cressing Temple (Essex), heir to the ’ 
Nevills of Holt, in 1631.9 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The higher ground on 
the west side of the Brook in Medbourne, where the 
pavement of a Roman villa was first uncovered in 
1721, appears to have been the site of a Roman 
settlement. Many coins found in the district suggest 
a late Roman occupation of the site,°t and the 
discovery of Anglo-Saxon remains has also led to 
speculation about continuity of settlement between 
the Roman and Saxon periods.%5 In 1086 the prin- 
cipal manor represented a substantial settlement. 
Robert de 'Todeni held 4 carucates of land on which 
there had been 8 ploughs in the time of King 
Edward. On his demesne he had 3 ploughs, while 
13 villeins and 6 bordars had 4 ploughs.°° 

The manor of Robert de Todeni, which was held 
by the Chaworth family, was the most important 
estate in medieval Medbourne. The other manor, 
which was established on land belonging to the 
king’s soke of Great Bowden, was merely an aliena- 
tion by the Crown of the rents of its tenants. In 
1290, moreover, ‘Thomas de Chaworth was holding 
a large part of the former royal manor as a tenant of 
John de Kirkby as well as his own manor.°7 The 
grant by Henry III of a market and fair in Med- 
bourne in 1266 had been made jointly to Thomas 
de Chaworth and John de Kirkby.28 Thomas de 
Chaworth (d. ante 1315) was a resident manorial 
lord, and the manor-house may have been built 
by him.99 
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His descendants continued to live in Medbourne 
for most of the 14th century. His grandson Thomas 
de Chaworth paid the largest amount of tax in the 
village in 1327 and 1332.! Thomas’s grandson Sir 
Thomas de Chaworth (d. 1370-1) may have been the 
last member of the family to live in the manor-house. 
He was certainly there in 1354 when he and his 
tenants were involved in a dispute with the rector,? 
but by 1381 it appears that the house was tenanted 
by Hugh Hemyton, ‘franklyn’.3 Sir William de 
Chaworth (d. ¢c. 1398), Sir Thomas’s grandson, who 
received his lands in Medbourne in 1373, may have 
moved to the family estates in Nottinghamshire. 
A surviving court roll (1413) of the manor of Sir 
William’s son, Sir Thomas de Chaworth (d. 1459), 
does not provide information on the family. Sir 
Thomas was apparently enjoying the lands of 
Anthony Houby, part of the Kirkby inheritance,°® 
and had also acquired in 1406 the court of Robert 
Straunge.? Throughout the 15th century the 
Chaworths probably continued to lease the manor to 
a tenant or farm it through a steward. In 1494 Joan 
Ormond, cousin and heir of Thomas de Chaworth 
(d. 1485), leased the manor to John Goodman of 
Medbourne.$ 

Soon after 1550 the heirs of the Chaworths sold 
their interests? and by 1563 Thomas Payne was 
established in the Chaworth manor-house. His son 
William Payne (d. 1615) was also tenant of the former 
Kirkby manor.'° The predominance of the Payne 
family was short-lived. By 1631 all the manorial 
rights in Medbourne had been absorbed into the 
Nevill Holt estate. A rental of 1467 shows only a 
small interest of the Holt estate in Medbourne,!! 
but surviving court rolls of the late 16th century 
reveal the activities of the Nevills, particularly Sir 
Thomas Nevill (d. 1571), in buying up small estates 
in Medbourne.!2 The Nevill Holt estate remained 
intact until 1919. 

Medbourne in the late 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies was dominated by a few interrelated yeoman 
families of whom the Paynes were the most pros- 
perous. Even after they ceased to be lords of the 
manor, the family remained in the village as tenant- 
farmers and their descendants survived into the 
2oth century.!3 The lay subsidy lists of 1545 and 
1572 include other prominent families, like Barrett, 
Bowman, Abbott, and Dod," but 5 of the 7 assess- 
ments in 1603-4 were paid by Paynes.!5 In 1607, 
of the 5 houses of husbandry which were reported 
to have been decayed by the loss of their land, 2 
belonged to William Payne and Benjamin Payne.!® 
Two yeoman families of Medbourne, the Goodmans 
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and the Marstons, were included in the herald’s 
visitation of Leicestershire families in 1619. The 
Marstons had intermarried with the Barrett, Bow- 
man, Payne, and Dod families.17 The Goodmans 
entered Medbourne at the end of the 15th century, 
and by the later 17th several of them were described 
as ‘gentlemen’.'® Lady Elizabeth Roberts (d. 1679), 
the widow of Sir Richard Roberts (d. 1644), was the 
principal resident in the late 17th century.19 

According to the hearth tax returns of 1670, the 
village contained 6 large houses, including the Rec- 
tory, 30 smaller houses, and 25 which were dis- 
charged from payment.?° By this time the village 
was responsible to the manorial court of the Nevills, 
and in 1684 new articles of agreement were drawn 
up before the court for the regulation of farming in 
Medbourne.?! The records of the court show that 
there were 94 suitors in Medbourne in 172172 and 
44 freeholders in the late 18th century.?3 Nichols 
noted that the greater part of the parish belonged to 
Cosmas Nevill (d. 1829) of Holt and Robert Green 
(d. 1791) of Medbourne.*4 In 1790 Nevill paid 33 
per cent. and Green, with his son Robert, 14:5 per 
cent. of the land tax required from the parish.75 
Between 1820 and 1830 William, the younger 
brother of Charles Nevill (d. 1848), acquired four 
separate estates which together amounted to over 
400 a.?6 At the time of the inclosure in 1844 William 
and Charles Nevill together held over 800a., or 
about 45 per cent. of the total area inclosed.27 

The open fields, meadows, and pastures of Med- 
bourne presented a complicated pattern. A portion 
of the parish on the high ground on either side of the 
road to Holt appears to have been inclosed when 
Holt was emparked in the 15th century.28 Ground 
to the north of this was known as Turnip Field, and 
to the west, further down the slopes of the hill, was 
Wood Field. There were some old inclosures in the 
extreme north-east of the parish, close to the spring 
north-west of Medbourne Grange, and beyond them 
lay Little Field on the Blaston boundary.?? Between 
these old inclosures and Turnip Field, on ground 
later occupied by Medbourne Grange, lay the 
Upper Pastures. The Nether Pastures lay on the 
north bank of the River Welland on either side of 
Medbourne Brook. Each tenant of the manor had 
certain defined rights of common on the pastures, 
which were fenced so that it was not necessary to 
‘tent’3° each beast. The Upper and Lower Meadows 
lay alongside the river on either side of the road to 
Ashley and were separated from the open fields by 
the Meadow Drain. The extent of these meadows, 
which appear to have been fenced off into small 
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rectangular plots,3! is visible both on the ground and 
on air photographs. The remainder of the open-field 
land was divided into three: Bridge Field on the 
west, Dale Field on the east towards Drayton, and 
Marsdale Field on the north. Medbourne Brook 
marked the boundary between Bridge and Dale 
Fields; Marsdale Field lay partly on the west side 
of the Brook northwards towards Hallaton and 
partly on the south side of its tributary north-east- 
wards towards Blaston. Seventeenth-century refer- 
ences to Mill Field and Mickeldale Field should 
probably be identified with Marsdale Field,32 
although “Mersedale’ existed in 1318.33 

‘The farmers of Medbourne pursued two courses 
of husbandry in the late 18th century. On the higher 
ground of Marsdale, Wood, and Dale Fields, oats 
were sown for two years running, and in the third 
year the ground was laid down with clover and rye- 
grass. On the lower ground a crop of wheat or barley 
the first year was followed by beans the second year, 
after which the ground lay fallow.3+ John Throsby, 
who travelled across Bridge Field on the bridle road 
to Welham about 1790, observed ‘a fine, open field, 
the blades of corn about four inches high, and as 
free from weeds and filth as the best-managed garden 
in the kingdom’,35 but another traveller a few years 
later emphasized that the country between Market 
Harborough and Hallaton was largely an area of 
inclosed pasture land for the fattening of cattle.3¢ 
The parish of Medbourne during the early 19th 
century was clearly an exception to the general 
character of the district. About 1790 it consisted of 
14 farms with ro resident farmers; there were 12 
tammy weavers and combers of jersey, 3 linen 
weavers, 2 fellmongers and 5 malt offices producing 
over 1,000 qr. of malt a year; and other craftsmen 
and tradesmen included 8 shoemakers, 5 tailors, and 
6 shopkeepers.37 The village retained this character 
on the eve of inclosure.3® 

The reasons for the fact that Medbourne was the 
last place in Leicestershire to be inclosed are 
uncertain, but there can be no doubt that the delay 
was connected with the manorial regulations of the 
Nevills. The inclosure closely followed their financial 
difficulties for there were bailiffs in the hall during 
the early 1840’s.39 Furthermore, most of the strips 
had been consolidated into larger blocks, probably as 
a result of buying and selling in the 18th century.*° 
By 1842, when the inclosure Act was passed, only 
on the higher slopes of Dale Field was there a con- 
siderable number of strips and green balks.4! Thus 
one reason for the late inclosure was that adequate 
arrangements had already been made for improving 
agriculture. The total area inclosed by the award of 
1844 was 1,775 a. Forty-seven per cent. of this, or 
828 a., was allotted to Charles and William Nevill, 
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and 30 per cent. was divided between another 6 
owners—Maria Fenwicke, John Meadows, J. B. 
Humfrey, the Revd. J. H. Dent, Matilda Head, and 
Lucy Hodgson.#2 The commissioners sold certain 
portions to raise money for paying the cost of in- 
closures allotted to the poor.*3 

Before the fields were inclosed, the parish was 
divided into 865 a. of arable land, 453 a. of pasture, 
223 a. of meadow, and 231a. of common.*+ After 
inclosure, during the later 19th century, the economy 
of the village was largely dominated by the businesses 
of several large graziers who specialized in beef pro- 
duction. Some were non-resident, like George Berry 
of Blaston and Robert Berry of Ashley (Northants.),45 
but others lived in the village. ‘Thomas Hawes and 
Henry Hawes were at Medbourne House (later the 
Old Hall) and William Letts at the farm by the pack- 
horse bridge (later the Manor Farm).4¢ ‘Thomas 
Hextall farmed from the Manor House until c. 1880 
when the building of the railway caused the road to 
Holt to be diverted through his farm-yard.47 Mem- 
bers of the Ward family, who succeeded the Hawes, 
were coal merchants.48 'T'wo farms have in the 2oth 
century been acquired by St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge: Blood’s Farm in 1934 and Mill Farm in 
1935-49 During the 1920’s bus services made it possi- 
ble for Medbourne people to work in Market Har- 
borough, and since the Second World War several 
families of Leicester business men have lived in the 
village. 


MILLS. Before the inclosure of the open fields in 
1844 part of the Nether Pastures5? by the River 
Welland was known as Mill Holme,5! but no trace 
of a watermill has been found. There was a windmill 
in Medbourne belonging to Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 
1571) in the mid-16th century.5? The windmill 
standing in the late 18th century, a smock mill, was 
60 ft. high, and Nichols thought it worthwhile to 
publish the details of its exact dimensions.%3 It was 
probably this same mill, standing by the road to 
Slawston, that was described in the inclosure award 
of 1844.54 It was demolished in January 1902,55 but 
the tump on which it stood was still visible in 1960.5° 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. During the 1850's 
the annual Easter vestry meeting elected a guardian, 
2 overseers of the poor, 2 constables, and 2 overseers 
of the highways. The latter were replaced by a single 
waywarden in 1863. From 1865 until a parish council 
was established, two vestry meetings were held each 
year, one in March under the chairmanship of 
the guardian, and one at Easter under the rector. The 
first meeting dealt with all matters relating to the 
poor law and the highways, and elected the way- 
warden and overseers; the second dealt primarily 
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with the church fabric and local charities.57 There 
was apparently no parish workhouse until the end 
of the 18th century.5§ In 1802-3 the workhouse con- 
tained 15 people, and 24 adults and 22 children 
received out-relief.5° It was sold by auction in 1861. 
The building stood on the north side of the Old 
Rectory, a site afterwards occupied by the house and 
smithy which bears the inscription, ‘w.L. 1875 
(William Letts). In 1836 Medbourne was included 
in the Uppingham Union (Rut.).6 In 1888 the 
vestry meeting passed a resolution to inform the 
Boundary Commission of its desire to remain in 
Leicestershire, and in 1894 welcomed the Local 
Government Act which, it hoped, would transfer the 
parish to the Market Harborough Union.®3 In fact, 
Medbourne became part of the Hallaton R.D. until 
it was dissolved in 1935.°* The parish council, 
established by an order of 1894, has 5 members.® 


CHURCH. There was a church at Medbourne in 
the late 12th century, on the manor held by the king, 
of which the advowson belonged to the Crown. By 
1220 daughter chapels had been established at 
Blaston and at Holt.¢© The history of the chapel 
of Blaston St. Giles, which became independent of 
the mother church at Medbourne, except for burial 
rights and a pension of 5s. payable to the rector, is 
described under Blaston;®7 that of the chapel of 
Holt is described below under Nevill Holt.°8 The 
living is a rectory which has never been appropriated. 
The only substantial grants of tithes were made not 
on the king’s manor but on the manor of Robert de 
‘Todeni, the lord of Belvoir, who was holding 4 
carucates in 1086. He made grants of tithes from his 
demesnes in Medbourne to both Belvoir Priory and 
the abbey of St. Albans, and they came into lay 
hands after the Dissolution.®° 

The Abbot of Owston claimed that by a charter 
of Henry II he had been granted the right of pre- 
sentation after the death of Thomas Griffin, the 
incumbent, but in 1216-17, when this vacancy 
occurred, his right was ignored by the papal legate 
who ordered the institution of Nicholas de Breaute.7° 
The Crown may have presented in 1231,7! but 
Owston Abbey persisted in pressing its claims by 
making a presentation in 1237 at the next vacancy, 72 
and in the suit which followed the advowson was 
adjudged to belong to the Crown.73 The king con- 
tinued to present to the living,7* and in 1253 when 
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the grants made to Owston were confirmed, the 
advowson of Medbourne was expressly reserved for 
the Crown.75 ‘The abbey brought an unsuccessful 
suit in 1306, and its claims to the advowson were 
then allowed to lapse.7° 

In 1262 the grant of the manor of Medbourne by 
Henry III to William Chaundeler was assumed to 
include the advowson.77 It therefore passed to John 
de Kirkby (d. 1290), later Bishop of Ely, who was 
recognized as patron of the living in 1268-9.78 
Edward I nevertheless made a presentation in 1302 
because he had the custody of the lands of William 
de Kirkby, the bishop’s brother and heir.7? When 
the bishop’s inheritance was divided between his 
four sisters, the advowson appears to have been 
allotted to Mabel, the youngest, who successfully 
defended her claim against Owston in 1306.8° Be- 
tween 1311 and 1315 Robert Grymbaud, Mabel’s 
son, sold his share of the Kirkby manor which in- 
cluded the advowson to Henry le Scrope of Bolton 
(Yorks.).8! William le Scrope was Rector of Med- 
bourne from 1334 to 1365.82 By an action in 1355 
brought by Edward III against Richard le Scrope, 
the Crown recovered the advowson for its own use.®3 

In 1382 Richard le Scrope (d. 1403), Lord Scrope 
of Bolton, was able to secure a specific grant of the 
advowson from Richard II,8+ and the Lords Scrope 
remained patrons of the living until the Reformation. 
Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1571) of Nevill Holt then 
contested their claim to the full rights of presenta- 
tion, and in 1540 successfully presented Thomas 
Gillam.*5 He maintained that he had inherited a turn 
in the advowson through the purchase of the Prilly 
share of the Kirkby manor in 1500.8 Although 
John, Lord Scrope, won an action against Nevill in 
1542,°7 by 1565 his successor was willing to part 
with the advowson,°’8 and the Nevills of Holt were 
the recognized patrons of the living from 1565 until 
1706. As Roman Catholics, the later Nevills were 
barred by law from making any presentations to the 
rectory.89 At the vacancy which occurred in 1696 
Henry Nevill (d. 1728) granted this turn to Mary 
Brudenell (d. 1729) of Market Harborough,®° and 
let it be known that he wished to sell the advowson. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, bought the advowson 
in 1706,9' and the college was still the patron in 
1959.” 

The rectory, which was one of the best-endowed 
in the neighbourhood, was worth 20 marks in 1217 
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and 1254,°* and 32 marks in 1291.95 The net value 
in 1535 was £35 tos. 14d.9° The annual income from 
the rectory in 1650 was {100,97 and at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century about £180,9* but when 
Thomas Todington entered upon the benefice in 
1773, he was able to increase its value to {£219 Ios., 
largely by taking a modus from the chapelry of 
Holt.9° His right to this augmentation appears to 
have been disputed by the Nevill family.! By the 
time T. K. B. Nevinson accepted the living in 1909, 
it was said to be worth £625 yearly. In 1911 he 
calculated its annual value as £542 net.? In 1954 the 
annual payments from the Church Commissioners 
amounted to {676.3 The total area of glebe land 
appears to have been between 45 a. and 50a. In 1773 
35 a. were under plough.‘ A terrier of 1774 describes 
the glebe as 44 a. but 37 a. by statute measure.’ At 
the inclosure of the open fields in 1844 the rector 
received over 40 a. in lieu of glebe,® and when the 
tithes were commuted in 1847 he was allotted rent- 
charges amounting to {£570 a year.7 All the glebe 
was sold in 1920 for £1,500, of which over £1,400 
was then invested.® 

The parsonage, which was taxed for eight hearths, 
was the largest house in the village in 1670,9 and was 
then probably new, as the Rectory described in 1518 
does not appear to have been in good repair.!° The 
house in Rectory Lane now known as the Old Rec- 
tory dates mainly from c. 18301! but preserves at its 
north end a cross-wing of the 17th-century building 
and at its south end an 18th-century addition. The 
main facade of five bays faces west towards the 
church, its gabled end bays set slightly forward. The 
main entrance is asymmetrically placed towards the 
north end and has a Corinthian porch. The upper 
story is stuccoed, its windows having eared archi- 
traves, and the lower story is rusticated. The interior 
decoration is mostly of c. 1830, the main saloon 
having plaster work typical of this date. This room 
may represent the site of the medieval house. The 
17th-century north wing containsa three-light ovolo- 
mullioned window in the cellar wall and its first- 
floor level does not correspond with that of the later 
house. Alterations at the east side of the house date 
from after 1830. The garden towards the church 
is terraced and a coach house and stable building 
against Rectory Lane are of the early 19th century. 
The Old Rectory was sold for £3,800 in 1952,!? and 
the New Rectory, a much smaller house, was erected 


in the paddock behind it in 1953. 
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6 L.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award, 1844. 
7 Ibid. Tithe Award, 1847. 
8 Medbourne par. recs. 
E 179/240/279 - 
10 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 12. 
™m Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, visitation 1832, 
describes the Rectory as ‘nearly new’; cf. White, Dir. 
Leics. (1846). 
12 Medbourne par. recs. 
13 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 256; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & 
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The only medieval endowments were for the 
maintenance of lights.13 They may have been 
associated with the Lady Chapel and the aisle of 
St. Katherine, reported in 1518, probably in the 
east aisle of the south transept.'4 The Church Land 
charity, whose origin is unknown, in 1839 consisted 
of 12 pieces of land in the open fields yielding be- 
tween {10 and £20 in hay in two years out of three, 
and 3 other plots let at a rental of £2. The church- 
wardens carried the income to the church rates.!5 
They were allotted a field of 8 a. at the inclosure in 
1844.!© In 1954 the income, which was paid into the 
Medbourne church account, was reported to vary 
between {10 and {£30 a year.!7 

The considerable value of the living encouraged 
the appointment of non-resident rectors who left 
the work of the parish to a curate. While the advow- 
son was in the hands of the Crown during the later 
14th century, the rectory was liable to become a sine- 
cure for officials of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
household: Nicholas of Chaddesden, Dean of 
Arches, was rector from 1366 to 1371,!8 and John of 
Barton, one of Archbishop Sudbury’s clerks, rector 
from 1371 to 1373.!9 Thomas Shipton, who was pre- 
sented in 1438 by the Earl of Salisbury as guardian 
of Lord Scrope,?° was probably not resident since 
he was a Chancery clerk.2! Roger Pysford, rector 
1508-19, also appears to have lived elsewhere.” But 
in the late 16th and early 17th century a distinguished 
succession of rectors spent the greater part, if not the 
whole, of their time in residence. Samuel Hill (d. 
1639), however, was also incumbent of the wealthy 
benefice of Church Langton, where he appears to 
have lived.23 Henry Ferne, who was removed from 
the living in 1646, was raised to the See of Chester 
after the Restoration.24 ‘Thomas Doughty who suc- 
ceeded him during the Interregnum was involved 
in the skirmish between villagers and soldiers in 
1646.25 George Barry, rector 1661-96, was non- 
resident,?° but both his successors, George Staveley 
(d. 1709) and Thomas Dwyer (d. 1717), were buried 
in the parish churchyard.27 He and all five of his 
successors (until 1909) were former fellows of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, then the patron.?8 Three 
of them who were non-resident were served as curate 
by Dr. William Watts (d. 1786), the founder of 
Leicester Infirmary. All the rectors have been resi- 
dent since L. P. Baker (d. 1870) was inducted in 
1825. Baker built the Old Rectory and gave much 
money for charitable uses.3° T. K. B. Nevinson 


Papers, xxiii. 249-50. 

14 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. ed. Thompson, i. 12. 

1s 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 286. 

16 1|.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award, 1844. 

17 Char. Com. files, G. 200. 

18 Lincs. Rec. Off. Bps. Reg. 10, ff. 236, 251Vv. 

19 Tbid. ff. 252v, 256v. 

20 Ibid. 18, f. 149v; L.R.O. DE.221/4/3/16. 

21 Cal. Pat. 1436-41, 258. 

22 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. ed. Thompson, i. 12. 

23 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxvii. 168. 

24 LF. xi. 69; Hist. MSS. Com. 7th Rep. 101; Ferne 
was the step-brother of Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1637) of 

olt. 

25 Nichols, Leics. ii. 714-16; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. 
Matthews, 168. 

26 The hearth tax lists of 1666 and 1670: E 179/251/9; 
E 179/240/279. 

27 Medbourne par. registers. 

28 Ex inf. St. John’s College. 

29 V.C.H. Leics. iv. 372. 

30 See p. 239. 
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(d. 1930), rector 1909-29, left various notes on the 
history of the parish.3! During his incumbency and 
during the early 1930’s the church retained the 
custom of accompanying the services with music 
from an orchestra.32 It appears never to have had an 
organ, although there were subscriptions for a har- 
monium in 1867, and a little later for an American 
organ.33 

The church of ST. GILES, which stands on the 
north side of the green in the centre of the village, 
consists of a chancel, nave with south aisle, north 
transept, south transept with east aisle, south porch, 
and west tower. The fabric has been so much rebuilt 
and restored that it is almost impossible to recon- 
struct its history accurately. The task has been made 
more difficult by the discovery in rgr1 that the sedilia 
in the south transept had been built with previously 
tooled stones. Some other stones in the south wall 
had been subjected to considerable calcination, 
which led Professor A. Hamilton Thompson to con- 
jecture that the original church had been destroyed 
by fire c. 1250.34 He also expressed the opinion that 
the early-13th-century church was of a regular cruci- 
form shape with a central tower35 but there are no 
obvious piers for the support of such a tower. 

The general impression conveyed by the structure 
is that an elaborate plan for a cruciform church was 
begun, but afterwards abandoned. Work from the 
mid-13th century may be found in the capitals and 
bases of detached shafts which used to support the 
inner arches of four windows in the north transept, 
where there are also traces of wall painting. Although 
the west walls of the two transepts do not share the 
same north-south line, each transept is over 30 ft. 
long from north to south, and the east wall of the 
north transept is directly in line with the east arcade 
which separates the south transept from its aisle. If 
the church used to be a regular cruciform, the former 
south transept may have corresponded to the north 
one. If so its west wall was moved about 5 ft. to the 
east, perhaps during the rebuilding of the nave in 
the 14th century. 

It is therefore probable that a south transept, 
corresponding in plan to the north transept, was 
extended eastwards in the late 13th century by the 
erection of the three-bay arcade of double cham- 
fered arches. The two piers are octagonal, and the 
responds, which are semi-circular with fillets, dis- 
play carvings, two little figures on the north and a 
bearded man on the south. The triple sedilia in the 
south wall of the aisle, which may have come from 
an earlier building, has deeply moulded arches and 
fine leaf capitals. In the south wall of the south 
transept, a cusped canopy of the early 14th century 
now houses a mutilated effigy of a priest that has 
probably been brought from elsewhere in the church. 


31 Cf. Leic. Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes (letter to 
Farnham, 7 Apr. 1926). 

32 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xv. 94. 

33 Medbourne par. recs. Vestry Min. Bk. 

34 Professor Thompson’s views did not agree entirely 
with those of E. B. Nevinson, the architect in charge of the 
restoration: see a memo. by Nevinson in Medbourne par. 
recs. 

35 Professor Thompson’s talk to Medbourne Women’s 
Institute (1917): par. recs. He was much more cautious in 
T.L.A.S. xiii. 129-32. 

36 Medbourne par. recs. Vestry Min. Bk. note by the 
Revd. T. K. B. Nevinson. 

37 Nichols, Leics. ii. 720. For Nichols’s view of the church, 
see plate facing p. 260. 


A perfect skeleton was found when this tomb was 
moved in 1911.36 The east wall of the transeptal aisle 
contains a locker rebated for a door and a piscina. 
The nave and south aisle were probably rebuilt in 
the 13th and early 14th centuries. There is ball- 
flower decoration on the arch of the south doorway. 
The nave arcade of three bays has two circular piers 
carrying octagonal capitals with nail-head decora- 
tion; the capitals were largely re-tooled in 1880-1. 
The west tower dates from c. 1400. It rises in four 
stages with angle buttresses and is surmounted by an 
embattled parapet. On its west side there is a door, 
and a window at the second stage. The walls are of 
ironstone ashlar but internally the base of the tower 
has a north wall made of small rubble which may 
be a relic of an earlier tower. Later-15th-century 
alterations to the fabric included the provision of 
three-light cinquefoiled windows in the south aisle 
and south wall of the transeptal aisle. 

The whole church appears to have been renovated 
in the mid-17th century. A clerestory was added to 
the nave,37 and the north transept fitted out as the 
parish schoolroom. For the latter a door was placed 
in the east wall and a fire-place and chimney stack 
in the north wall. The replacement of the arched 
heads of the early windows in the north transept by 
flat wooden lintels probably dates from these altera- 
tions, as do the four windows with large stone mul- 
lions. There was a window of similar design in the 
south wall of the south transept until the restoration 
of 1911.38 The arch between the north transept and 
the nave has an oak screen with turned balusters of 
early-17th-century date. The porch over the south 
door was added c. 1700, probably to replace the one 
reported to be in need of repair in 1692.39 South-east 
of the porch, in the churchyard, is the partly em- 
bedded base of a cross with a truncated worn shaft. 

A faculty for restoring the church was obtained in 
1873.4° The first work consisted of building a new 
chancel in 1876 at the expense of the rector, C. F. 
Eastburn, who mortgaged some of the emoluments 
of the benefice to Queen Anne’s Bounty in order to 
raise £420 in capital.41 Of the medieval chancel, the 
lower courses and the diagonal buttresses at the east 
end were retained in 1876, but the side elevations 
were completely rebuilt.42 The new chancel, de- 
signed by Edwin Dolby of Abingdon in the Early 
English style, has sedilia and piscina in the south 
wall. The east window was given by H. J. Grieveson 
of Nevill Holt Hall and Mrs. J. E. Ord of Church 
Langton. The nave was rebuilt in 1880-1.43 The 
17th-century clerestory was removed, and the north 
transept redecorated.4+ The restoration of the south 
transept was not completed until 1911-12, after 
another appeal for funds.45 During the work, which 
was supervised by the architect, E. B. Nevinson, the 


38 Photographs in the Vestry Min. Bk. and in T.L.A.S. 
Xili. 128-9. 

39 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18k. 

40 Medbourne par. recs. faculties; 7.L.A.S. v. 19, 181, 
303. 

41 Medbourne par. recs. 

42 Nichols, Leics. ii. 720 describes the triple sedilia and 
piscina and the south door in the chancel; the stained glass 
window with the arms of Chaworth was above the door: 
Burton, Description of Leics. (1777), 171. 

43 Ibid. Vestry Min. Bk. for subscriptions. 

44 Tbid. Churchwardens’ Accts. 1839-1947. 

45 Tbid. Vestry Min. Bk. and MAt. Harborough Advertiser, 
7 May 1912; 7.L.A.S. x. 314. 
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rector’s cousin, the remains of a wall painting were 
discovered on the spandrels of the transept arcade, 
but they were too faint to be preserved.4° The 
principal alterations were the insertion of the south 
window with Decorated tracery and the setting of 
various memorial tablets in the west wall. The roofs 
were renewed, but four of the original braces were 
retained in the aisle together with a central tie beam 
spanning the transept. The nave roof probably dates 
from 1880. The north transept, which was aban- 
doned by the parish school when it moved into a new 
building in 1869, was used first as a store room and 
afterwards, until 1936, as a boiler house.47 It was 
restored and used as a parish room and vestry in 
1953.48 

The pews and furnishings date from the restoration 
of 1880-1. The 13th-century circular font was then 
placed on a new stem, and its four shafts attached to 
the basin were continued to the base. L. P. Baker, 
rector, gave the clock in 1852, and by his will left 
£100, partly for the repair of the clock and partly to 
augment the parish schoolmaster’s salary.*9 In 1954 
£10 was spent on clock repairs and the clock fund 
amounted to {60 tos.5° In the nave there are wall 
tablets to John Wilson (d. 1827), a former curate, 
his widow Mary (d. 1849), her sister Elizabeth 
Hodgson (d. 1854), and Thomas Stafford (d. 1837). 
Wilson was L. P. Baker’s step-father. In the south 
transept there are royal arms dated 1778 and tablets 
to Edward Conyers (d. 1701), the Revd. Thomas 
Dwyer (d. 1717), John Goodman (d. 1728), Jane 
Goodman (d. 1767), John Goodman (d. 1768), the 
Revd. Thomas Todington (d. 1787), the Revd. 
William Williams (d. 1826), and the Revd. Dr. 
William Watts (d. 1786). The east window of the 
transept was dedicated to Dr. Watts by Leicester 
Royal Infirmary in 1946.5" ‘Two coffin slabs in the 
south transept, one broken but both with foliated 
crosses, are of 13th-century date. The churchyard 
was extended on the north-east side near the village 
pound in 1919 by the acquisition of two cottages and 
gardens.‘ 

There are six bells: (i), (ii), and (ii) 1768, by 
Joseph Eayre of St. Neots; (iv) 1784, by Edward 
Arnold of Leicester and St. Neots; (v) undated; 
(vi) 1952, by John Taylor of Loughborough.®3 The 
church plate includes a silver cup and paten of 1701 
and a silver paten and dish of 1835.54 The parish 
registers date from 1588. The registers of baptisms 
and marriages are virtually complete; those of burials 
lack entries from 1753 to 1783. C. M. Rice, rector 
1930-50, transcribed all the entries made before 
1813 and compiled an index to them.55 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. Although most Roman 


46 Medbourne par. recs. 

47 Ibid. two photographs taken in 1951 

48 Ibid. 

49 See p. 240. 

50 Char. Com. files, 80464, G. 200. 

51 Medbourne par. recs. 

52 Tbid.; Midland Mail, 24 June 1921; Leic. Univ. 
Libr. Topog. Rm. Postcard Collection (Mrs. Cooper) 
shows the north-east side of the churchyard as it was in 
1905. 

53 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 245-6; Medbourne par. recs. 

54 'Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 242-3. 

55 Leic. City Mun. Room, Misc. 182/1-3. 

56 See p. 248. 

57 V.C.H. Leics. ti. 65. 

58 L|.R.O. Presentment Books, Q.S. 7/2. 
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Catholics in the ancient parish were centred upon 
the household of Nevill Holt Hall, where the Nevills 
maintained a chapel,5° there were a few in the town- 
ship of Medbourne. John Mordaunt (d. 1680) of the 
Red House was a Roman Catholic,57 and various 
members of the Nixon family were continually being 
presented for recusancy during the later 17th 
century.58 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. Thomas 
Doughty, who was introduced into the rectory of 
Medbourne in 1646 to replace the royalist, Henry 
Ferne, resigned in 1661 before he could be ejected. 
He afterwards conformed and held two other 
livings.59 No conventicle was reported in this parish 
in 1669.°° 

By the beginning of the 18th century there were 
several Presbyterians or Independents in Med- 
bourne.®! ‘Two private houses were licensed as places 
of worship in 1769, ° and in 1798 a new building was 
purchased and licensed by a group of Wesleyans who 
wished to establish a chapel in order to retain the 
services of a former curate of the parish.® The latter 
appears to have been James Clough (d. 1810). The 
chapel which survived until about 1900 stood on 
a small plot of ground in the north-west corner of 
the village, down a yard close to the old Queen’s 
Head Inn.°s It was renovated in 1857-8. In 1857 the 
congregation had resolved to remain independent 
of the Wesleyan Conference, and in 1861 success- 
fully resisted an attempt by the latter to claim 
ownership of the building which was then vested in 
Gethustees.cc 

The congregation of Independent Wesleyans in 
1870 transferred to the Mission Hall on the Upping- 
ham road which was built by Mrs. Bryan Ward 
(1825-98) of Slawston.®°7 It is a red-brick building 
with yellow-brick dressings in the Romanesque style. 
Mrs. Ward also built the manse beside it, but there 
does not appear to have been a resident minister. 
The Mission Hall is served by the Leicestershire and 
Rutland Congregational Union. 


SCHOOLS. The free school in Medbourne appears 
to have been established in the mid-17th century; by 
1692 it needed repair.°8 It was housed in the north 
transept of the church which was fitted out for the 
purpose.°? The schoolroom was separated from the 
body of the church by a lath and plaster partition. 
In this there was a door through which until about 
1780 the children used to pass for prayers twice a 
week.7° Although the archdeacon in 1777 ordered 
that the school should be held in ‘some other more 
convenient place’,7! it remained in the church until 


59 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 168. 

CONTE. ALS. XXV~ 131. 

61 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 304. 

62 |..R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 1. 

63 "The new building is mentioned by Nichols, Leics. ii. 


Be 
64 Gent. Mag. 1810, lxxx (2), 93; Alumni Cantab. 1752- 
goo, ed. Venn, ii. 71. 

65 Exinf. Mr. Arthur Warner; the building is marked on 
the inclosure award map, 1844. 

66 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 579. 

67 A plaque in the hall. 

68 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18k. 

69 See p. 238. 

7° Nichols, Leics. ii. 720n. 

71 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 
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1868-9 when a new building was erected and given 
to the parish by the rector, L. P. Baker.72 

The school was unendowed until 1761. Since that 
date three separate trusts connected with its running 
have been created, but the history of their manage- 
ment has been extremely confused. The first, the 
Medbourne Educational Foundation, is governed by 
a Charity Commissioners’ Scheme of 1926, and stems 
from two original endowments. Sarah Moyses, by 
will proved in 1761, bequeathed {£500 in trust for 
teaching poor boys and girls in the church school, 
and ‘Thomas Hawkes, by will proved in 1785, added 
another £200 for the same purpose. In 1839 these 
endowments consisted of {1,000 in stock, and the 
annual income of the schoolmaster was £32.73 After 
1902 the money from this foundation was not used 
until the Board of Education, by an order dated 
1931, obliged the trustees to purchase 4a. of land 
near the Hallaton road as a recreation ground at 
a cost of £400.74 The income in 1926 was £31.75 
The income in 1960 was spent on the maintenance 
of the ground and on prizes for those leaving school.7° 
The second trust concerns the school buildings 
themselves. By 178677 the endowment of the school 
included a house and garden for the schoolmaster 
who also received a rent-charge of £2 a year left at 
an unknown date by Robert Wade for teaching poor 
children in the parish.78 The latter was included with 
the Moyses and Hawkes endowments in 1839.79 
Some land on the green in front of the schoolmaster’s 
house was allotted to the rector at the inclosure in 
1844.8° He built a new school and house on part of 
this land in 1868-9, but in 1872 the Local Govern- 
ment Board objected to the manner by which he 
conveyed them to the parish. A trust deed was there- 
fore drawn up in 1873 to govern the management 
of the school.®! After the 1902 Education Act the 
schoolroom became the concern of the new board 
of managers, but the schoolmaster’s house remained 
the responsibility of the old trustees. In 1952 the 
school was given ‘controlled’ status.82 The third 
trust, since an order of the Charity Commissioners, 
dated 1907, has been called the Baker Educational 
Foundation.® It originated from {100 left by L. P. 
Baker, rector, partly for the maintenance of the 
church clock*+ and partly to augment the school- 
master’s salary. In 1881 this charity was by mistake 
grouped with the general Medbourne charities, ®5 but 
in 1893 it was restored to its original purposes.*° Its 
endowment in 1954, other than the clock fund, con- 
sisted of £34 10s. stock.87 

The school is a gabled ironstone building in the 
Gothic style with red- and blue-brick dressings. ‘The 


72 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 541. 

73 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 284-5. 

74 Medbourne par. recs. copy of the order. 

75 Char. Com. files, 82101. 

76 Local inf. 

77 Nichols, Leics. i (Charities), p. 31. 

78 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 284. 

79 Tbid. 285. 

80 T,.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award, 1844. 

8t Medbourne par. recs. copy of the trust deed. 

82 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

83 Char. Com. files, 80464, G. 200. 

84 See p. 239. 

85 See below. 

86 Char. Com. files, 20038. 

87 Ibid. 80464, G. 200. 

88 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
p. 458 (1819), ix (1). 

89 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 492. 


L-shaped structure has a large schoolroom forming 
a south wing, with the schoolmaster’s house facing 
Main Street. 

There were 42 boys and girls in attendance at the 
school in 1819,88 54 in 1833,89 and 42 in 1839.9° 
Education was free for Medbourne children, but 6d. 
a week was charged for children from other parishes. 
The master was allowed to take fee-paying pupils.%! 
The first fees for Medbourne children were charged 
in 1872, and, after certain alterations had been made, 
the school received its first parliamentary grant in 
1873-4.92 Between 1874 and 1876 there were 40-49 
in regular attendance, but with the children of those 
building the railway there were often 60-70 present.% 
There were 75 in 1906.%4 An infants’ room was added 
on the west side of the school in 1911. The infants 
had previously been accommodated in a gallery on 
the east side of the schoolroom.%s After 1929 senior 
children were taken by bus to Church Langton.9® 
There were 52 juniors on the roll in 1933 and 38 in 
1958.97 

Throughout the 1830’s and the early 1840’s a 
small private boarding school in Medbourne was 
run by Elizabeth Falkner.°8 In 1833 it contained 12 
children (6 boys and 6 girls).99 


CHARITIES. Valentine Goodman, by will proved 
1685, left £800 to be laid out in lands for the benefit 
of 16 poor persons, 4 of them from Medbourne. An 
estate was purchased in Bringhurst parish, and in 
1839 a fourth of the income from it, namely £20, 
was divided between 4 elderly poor persons of Med- 
bourne at the rate of 2s. weekly.! 

The Revd. John Foulkes, by will proved 1748, 
gave land in Wilbarston (Northants.) of which the 
rent was to be distributed in equal shares among 
the poor. In 1839 it produced {12,7 and {20 in 
1954. 

The Revd. John Morgan, by will proved 1773, 
bequeathed £200 stock in trust for the Protestant 
poor. By 1786 3 unknown donors had- given the 
following rent-charges for the poor: 6s. 8d. from 
Wade’s, later Dale, Farm; 3s. 4d. from Deacon’s 
Farm; and ts. from Bentley’s Farm. By 1839 these 
had come to be grouped with Morgan’s charity, 
and the income from the four charities was then 
being distributed to poor persons who had not 
shared in the charities of Goodman and Foulkes.+ 

By a Scheme of 1881 all the foregoing charities 
were amalgamated as the Medbourne Charities and 
indirect aid substituted for cash doles. A Scheme of 
1948 authorized the sale of part of the Goodman 
estate for £60. In 1954 the Medbourne Charities 


90 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 285. 

9t White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 578. ‘ 

92 School log-book 1873-1905, penes the schoolmaster, 
Mr. J. S. Kirton, which contains a preface on the early 
history by the Revd. C. F. Eastburn. 

93 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1874-5 [C. 1265-I], 
p. 362, H.C. (1875), xxiv; 1875-6 [C. 1513-I], p. 579, 
H.C. (1876), xxiii; school log-book 1873-1905. 

94 Return of Non-Provided Schs. H.C. 178, p. 913 (1906), 
Ixxxvii. 

95 Local inf. 

96 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 13 Nov. 1929. 

97 Ex inf. Co. Educ. Offices. 

98 Pigot, Dir. Leics. (1831), 9; (1835), 117; (1841), 69. 
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produced £46; the rent-charges on Dale and 
Deacon’s Farms had lapsed. In that year 12 pen- 
sioners received 4s. monthly.5 

A recreation ground of 4 a. on the Drayton road 
was granted to the overseers and churchwardens on 
behalf of the parish by the inclosure award of 1844.° 
When the R.D.C. required this ground for a sewer- 


MEDBOURNE 


age scheme, they were authorized in 1936 to com- 
pensate the parish for its loss by purchasing an 
extension to the recreation ground opened in 1931 
by the Medbourne Educational Foundation.7 
Thenceforward the parish council and the Educa- 
tional Foundation shared the profits derived from 
letting the pasture. 


NEVILL HOLT 


The civil parish of Nevill Holt, which is 1,178 a. 
in area, includes the small estate of Bradley. The 
chapel at Holt has been attached to the church of 
Medbourne since the 12th century. Bradley marks 
the site of a 13th-century priory founded by one of 
the lords of Holt. The village used to be called Holt 
or Holt-on-the-Hill: ‘Nevill Holt’ originated prob- 
ably in the late 16th or 17th century and is derived 
from the Nevill family which settled in the place 
after 1474. 

The lordship of Holt occupies the flat top and 
eastern slopes of Nevill Holt Hill, the village, which 
consists of Nevill Holt Hall, the church, Hall Farm, 
and a few cottages, being close to the highest point. 
The northern and western slopes of the hill belong to 
the parish of Medbourne, the southern to Drayton. 
Holt was probably created by the clearing of wood- 
land during the 12th and 13th centuries.? The 
eastern boundary of Holt parish follows a stream 
flowing towards Great Easton, but it is unlikely that 
this was its original limit, because the lands of the 
now-lost Prestgrave were shared by the adjoining 
lordships after its disappearance.° 

Nevill Holt Hill has provided a great deal of the 
local building stone. There were two 1gth-century 
attempts to quarry the stone for use as iron ore, and 
it was quarried for lime in the 2oth century.!° In a 
spinney about goo yds. east of the village there are 
the remains of a fountain head built by the Countess 
Migliorucci (formerly Mary Nevill) over a chaly- 
beate spring discovered in 1728. This was Holt Spa. 
In the middle of the 18th century, particularly after 
a treatise on its virtues had been published by 
Dr. T. Short in 1742, the water from this spring was 
considered valuable for medicinal cures.!! The sum- 
mer season for drinking the waters lasted from April 
until October each year, but a house in Blaston was 
fitted out as a hotel for guests during the winter 
season. The bridle path from the chapel of Blaston 
St. Michael led towards Holt by the spring called 
Goldthorp which feeds the stream separating Med- 
bourne from Blaston parish. This spring was also 
used by the invalids,'2 some of whom found 
lodgings in Medbourne.!3 

Priory Farm, an early-1gth-century farm-house in 
the northern part of the parish, lies in Bradley, close 
to the site of the former priory which is now marked 
by slight mounds and depressions. Near Medbourne 
Grange on the road to Stockerston isa house believed 

5 Char. Com. files, G. 200. 

® L.R.O. Medbourne Inclosure Award, 1844. 

7 Char. Com. files, 28406; see p. 240. 

8 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 194. See p. 54. 

9 See p. 56. 

10 See p. 246. 
1 LL. Richardson, Wells and Springs of Leics. (1931), 47- 
12 Leic. City Ref. Libr. Pamphlets 02. xi, pp. 2, 10, 29, 


30, being a ‘Discourse on the nature and uses of Nevill 
Holt water’. 
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to have been built with stone from the priory.' 
America Farm to the south of Priory Farm dates 
from the late 19th century. Lodge Farm, in the 
southern part of the parish, has been abandoned and 
consists only of outbuildings and a pair of derelict 
1gth-century cottages. A large covered feeding yard 
of red brick, which stands on higher ground to the 
west, was described in 1876 as ‘model buildings’.15 

The small village of Nevill Holt lies immediately 
north of the church and the hall. Since 1919 Nevill 
Holt Hall has been a private preparatory school. In 
structure and setting the hamlet reflects its depen- 
dence on the great house. To the west of it a road 
from Medbourne joins one which runs north towards 
Stockerston and south to Drayton. Both roads cross 
the park and pass stone-built lodges of the late 19th 
century. The hamlet lies off the road and is ap- 
proached by a drive which skirts the hall gardens 
and then turns south at Hall Farm to form the only 
access to the church and to the hall itself. Hall Farm 
is an altered ironstone house of late-17th-century 
date; mullioned windows of this period survive at 
the south end, where rubble walling may represent 
part of an older house. The farm buildings are dated 
1880 and bear the initials of Sir Bache Cunard. 
Between the farm and the church is an L-shaped 
thatched building of c. 1700, now the headmaster’s 
house. North of this is a smaller ironstone house in 
the Tudor style, dated 1850 and having the crest 
and initials of Cosmo George Nevill. A pair of semi- 
detached houses opposite the east end of the church 
were built late in the rgth century and a cottage to 
the west of Hall Farm is of similar date. 

Nevill Holt Hall is a stone and cement-faced 
building of many periods, covering a large area.'® 
The main axis lies east and west, the principal front 
facing south. The church is immediately east of the 
house and so continues the line of the long south 
frontage. A stable block, set at approximately right 
angles to the church, stands south-east of it. The 
buildings thus enclose a shallow three-sided court, 
its long side consisting of house and church, its west 
end closed by a projecting wing of the house, and its 
east end by the stable block. At the centre of the 
front stands a stone-built great hall, having an oriel 
window and a two-storied porch, both of late 
medieval date. It is not known how much of the 
structure of the house, if any, can be ascribed to an 
earlier period. It has been suggested, however, that 

13 Nichols, Leics. ili. 541. 

14 Leic. Advertiser, 3 Dec. 1955. 

15 B.M. Maps, 137. a. 8/8. 

16 As investigation of the interior was not possible in 
1962, the following account is based on two earlier descrip- 
tions of Nevill Holt Hall: Country Life, 20 Feb. 1909, 
270-80, and 7.L.A.S. xiii. 232-8. Views include those 
of 1795 (Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxix) and a lithograph 
forming part of a sale catalogue of 1868 (B.M. Maps, 137. 
a. 8/7). See plates facing pp. 244, 245. 
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the existing great hall was originally of the 14th cen- 
tury and that its front was a later addition.'7 There 
was certainly a large manor-house at Holt in 1302 
when the property was divided between the four 
sisters of William de Kirkby.!® Mention is made 
of hall, upper room, kitchen, bake-house, room 
beyond or above the great gate, chapel, room by the 
stable, stable, granary, and a long room at the back 
of the hall with other rooms annexed to it; a louver 
is listed in connexion with these last rooms. ‘There 
was also a grange, with attendant buildings, and two 
dovecots.!9 No surviving structure is recognizable as 
the gatehouse, which is thought to have stood near 
the east end of the buildings. If the early manor- 
house occupied much the same site as the present 
one, it is possible that the ‘great gate’ formed a con- 
necting link between house and church. 

The 15th-century work at the front of the present 
hall can almost certainly be attributed to ‘Thomas 
Palmer (d. 1474), whose arms, both alone and 
impaling those of his second wife, appear above 
the porch windows.?° The porch and the oriel to the 
west of it have carved detail of very fine quality. The 
first-floor windows of the former are set at the angles, 
where they flank a curiously empty central panel; 
this may have been designed for a heraldic feature 
which was never executed. Above the window a 
string course is carved with animals, the whole being 
surmounted by an enriched parapet, battlements, 
and pinnacles. The three angles of the oriel window 
have shafted buttresses supporting heraldic beasts; 
above these, at parapet level, are wild men of the 
woods, clothed in leaves and carrying clubs. Intern- 
ally the oriel is of two stories, the lower forming a 
stone-vaulted recess in the hall, the upper a small 
chamber with access from the solar wing. ‘The screens 
passage, into which the porch opened, crossed the 
great hall at its east end. Further east the arrange- 
ment of the medieval kitchen and service rooms has 
been obscured or destroyed by later rebuilding. 
Nevertheless the two ranges at the east end of the 
front may well be part of the original house. To the 
west of the hall the original floor levels of the solar 
wing, and probably the structure itself, have sur- 
vived. Here a low-built cellar, now altered and 
divided, occupies the ground floor. Above is a ‘great 
chamber’ with a single large window, re-modelled 
at least three times, facing south. There were spiral 
staircases in both south-east and south-west corners 
of the hall. The first, contained in a square turret, 
led to the screens gallery and the room above the 
porch; the second, now destroyed at its lower levels, 
gave access to the great chamber and the upper stage 
of the oriel. The hall itself has been considerably 
altered. The north windows are blocked by the in- 
sertion of a Jacobean fire-place and by later exten- 
sions to the house. The original screens have been 
removed and the exposed roof timbers are probably 
18th-century replacements. Other features in the 
house which are certainly of medieval date are three 
stone doorways which have been reset in the west 
wings. These may well be the doorways which 


7 T.L.A.S. xiii. 233-4. 18 See p. 244. 

19 T.L.A.S. xiii. 205. In its present context the louver 
may have been a timber structure giving access to the 
roof, not used for carrying away smoke, cf. a louver at 
St. Julian’s Hosp., Southampton (1301) ‘for getting out by 
to clean the gutter between the halls’: L. F. Salzman, 
Building in Eng. down to 1540, 222. 


originally led from the screens passage into the 
service wing. 

Many of the additions and alterations to the house 
were probably the work of Sir Thomas Nevill 
(formerly Smyth) between 1591 and 1636.21 The 
westward extension of the solar wing, part of which 
was originally timber-framed, and the projecting 
wing beyond it both appear to be of the 16th and 
early 17th centuries. At some such period the ser- 
vice quarters were re-modelled, the block nearest the 
hall being raised in height and given a front gable.?2 
There is much Jacobean woodwork in the house, 
but some of this was introduced in the 19th century. 
The cloister wing on the north front dates from later 
in the 17th century, probably from after the death 
in 1665 of Sir Thomas’s son Henry. Its ground floor 
consists of an arcaded loggia with round arches, and 
there is a single panelled room above. Perhaps this 
upper room was intended for a Roman Catholic 
chapel; such a chapel is known to have existed at 
Nevill Holt from the 17th century onwards.#3 The 
stable range was probably built or re-modelled in the 
late 17th century; its long two-storied front of iron- 
stone has a central pediment, an embattled parapet, 
and limestone dressings with a mixture of Tudor and 
Classical details. The clock turret may be an 18th- 
century addition and the rainwater heads are dated 
1815. 

The house appears to have been much altered 
internally by Henry Nevill’s grandson, also Henry, 
who was in possession from at least 1672 until his 
death in 1728. In the great hall there was formerly 
a coved and painted ceiling, representing the ‘Battle 
of the Giants’,24 which was probably of this period. 
A westward addition to the west wing originally had 
round-headed windows, and was, before the 19th- 
century alterations, of typical “Queen Anne’ charac- 
ter. This extension was built round a detached 
structure known as ‘King John’s Tower’; its func- 
tion is unknown but surviving features suggest that 
it may have been a look-out tower or a dovecote of 
the 16th or early 17th century. Other 18th-century 
work includes a projecting wing on the north side 
of the house. In c. 1782, a date which appears on 
rainwater heads, the great chamber was re-modelled, 
being given an ‘Adam’ ceiling and a large Venetian 
window. More extensions were made at the back of 
the house in the early rgth century and a large dining 
room behind the great hall was fitted out in the 
Empire style. From this time onwards the building 
was progressively ‘Gothicized’. Charles Nevill (d. 
1848) employed J. B. Papworth as architect in 1829— 
32.25 They seem to have been responsible for re- 
placing the window in the great chamber by a Tudor 
oriel, for altering other windows, ‘and for adding 
embattled parapets to the stair turret and east 
wings.26 The process was carried on by Sir Bache 
Cunard, who acquired the property in 1876. His 
main contribution to the south front was a stone bay 
window, copied from the oriel in the hall, at the 
centre of the extreme east wing; this replaced an | 
18th-century bay on supporting columns. Many 


20 Country Life, 20 Feb. 1909, 274; see pp. 245, 246. 
21 See p. 245. 

22 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxix. 

23 See p. 248. 

24 B.M. Maps, 137. a. 8/7, 3. 

25 H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 441. 

26 B.M. Maps, 137. a. 8/7. 
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alterations were made internally both in Cunard’s 
time and in that of his immediate predecessor (1868— 
76). All the new fittings were either Gothic or 
Jacobean in character. Outside the house Cunard 
was responsible for extending the stables, for 
Gothicizing the extreme west wing, and for much 
other work. 

In 1919, at the sale of the Nevill Holt estate, the 
hall was purchased by the Revd. C. A. C. Bowlker?7 
for use as a preparatory school. Bowlker was Rector 
of Normanton (Rut.) and master-in-charge of the 
Lower School at Uppingham.?8 His action converted 
the Lower School into an independent venture, but 
Nevill Holt School has retained close connexions 
with Uppingham, and uses 1868, when the Lower 
School was formed, as the date of its foundation.29 
In 1922 the school contained about 60 boys. When 
Bowlker retired in 1928, Mr. F. Serrille Phillips 
became proprietor and headmaster. In 1960 there 
were about go boys.3° 

There were 14 households in Holt in 1563 and 17 
in 1670, of which 11 were exempt from tax; in 1676 
the communicants numbered 57. ‘The average popu- 
lation between 1801 and 1861 was 45, and the highest 
recorded in the 19th century was 88 in 1881. The 
sudden increase to this number from 28 in 1871 and 
the subsequent decline to 41 in 1891 may have been 
due either to the construction of the ‘Medbourne 
Curve’ railway or to building work at the hall for 
Sir Bache Cunard. The population in 1901 was 53. 
In 1921 the population figure of 128 included the 
boys of the preparatory school; in 1931, when the 
figure was 66, the census was taken in the school 
holidays. In 1951 the population was 42.3! The size 
of the village has thus not changed greatly since the 
16th century. 


MANORS.32 Holt is not mentioned by name in 
Domesday Book but the holding from which the 
manor developed has been identified with the caru- 
cate in Blaston which Robert de Buci held of the 
Countess Judith in 1086 and of which Robert de 
Todeni had the soke.33 The fee of Robert de Buci 
came into the possession of the Crown during the 
reign of Henry I who granted the larger part of it 
to his justiciar Richard Basset.3+ In 1135 one of the 
latter’s under-tenants Reynold FitzUrse, who had 
been enfeoffed under de Buci, held 5 carucates in 
Holt and Blaston.35 By 1237 the Basset family had 
enfeoffed William de Cantilupe (d. 1239) in this fee3® 
from whom it descended to his great-grandson 
George de Cantilupe, who died without issue in 
1273.37 In the partition of his estates between his 
two sisters and co-heirs the overlordship passed to 
Milisent (d. 1299), then the wife of Eudo la Zouche,38 
but who retained her first husband’s name of de 


27 Alumni Cantab. 1752-1900, ed. Venn, i. 344. 

28 /7-@2H. Rut i. 200. 

29 Public Schools Year BR. 

30 Ex inf. Mr. D. S. C. Phillips. 

31 V.C.H. Leics. 111. 166, 170, 173, 189, 193, 209. 

32, Some assistance with this section was given by Miss 
S. D. Thomson. 

33 Slade, Leics. Survey, 32; V.C.H. Leics. i. 333. 

34 T.L.A.S. xiii. 200. 

35 Nichols, Leics. ii. 725; Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 


36 7.L.A.S. xiii. 200-1. 

37 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 18. 

38 Cal. Pat. 1374-7, 279. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 4. 


Montalt. Descendants of Milisent and Eudo la 
Zouche are mentioned as overlords as late as 150339 
but it appears that by 1314 their connexion with 
Holt was a merely nominal one and that the services 
formerly owed to them were then rendered to the 
heirs of the mesne lord.4° 

John Burnaby and William of Holt were the 
demesne tenants in Holt in 1260.41 In 1279 John 
Burnaby was described as the tenant of the whole 
lordship of 3 carucates for + knight’s fee;#2 William 
of Holt’s manor was perhaps considered to centre 
upon Prestgrave in the adjoining parish of Bring- 
hurst where John son of William of Holt was holding 
a manor court in 1296.43 The two holdings, the 
manor of the Burnabys, which became known as 
Trussell’s manor, and Holt’s manor, will be de- 
scribed separately up to the point of their union 
under the Palmer family. 

In 1285 Milisent de Montalt enfeoffed John de 
Kirkby, later Bishop of Ely, with the manor in Holt 
held by the 3 daughters of John Burnaby—Alice, 
Margery, and Sarah—and their husbands who re- 
mained tenants in demesne.‘+ Kirkby was enfeoffed 
as a mesne lord interposed between them and the 
chief lords of the fee.45 His inheritance passed to his 
brother William in 1290 and at the latter’s death in 
1302 was divided between their 4 sisters and their 
husbands.4® In the partition the actual dwelling 
house in Holt passed to the eldest, Margaret, and 
her husband Walter Doseville, but was probably 
inhabited by the Heryerd family, descendants of 
Robert Heryerd or Herierd who married Margery 
Burnaby.47 In 1314 it was stated that the 3 daughters 
of John Burnaby held a messuage and 6 carucates 
in Holt, Drayton, Newton, Prestgrave, and Blaston 
for 4 knight’s fee from Walter and Margaret Dose- 
ville.48 The latter seems to have enfeoffed her 
daughter Margery with the Doseville interest in Holt 
on her marriage to Edmund Trussell, second son of 
Sir William Trussell of Marston Trussell (North- 
ants.),49 at some date between 1327 and 1332.5° The 
interests of the other 3 sisters of John and William de 
Kirkby—Mabel Grymbaud, Alice Prilly, and Maud 
de Houby—descended to younger branches of their 
families but cannot be individually traced beyond 
1328, 1343, and 1346 respectively.5! Presumably 
the whole Kirkby inheritance came, during the later 
14th century, into the hands of the Trussell heirs. 
Edmund Trussell was succeeded in turn, as lord of 
TRUSSELL’S manor, by his son William (d. 
before 1344)52 and his grandson Theobald (d. c. 
1368).53 In 1416 Sir John, son of Theobald Trussell, 
alienated a moiety of the manor to William Palmer 
of Westhall in East Carlton (Northants.).5+ 

William of Holt, the tenant of the second holding 
in 1260, had been succeeded by 1279 by his son 


40 T.L.A.S. xiii. 206-7. 

41 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 150. 

42 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

43 B.M. Add. Ch. 41558(1). 

44 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, Pp. 4753 iv, pp. 54, 58. 
45 T.L.A.S. xiii. 203-4. 

46 See p. 232. 

47 T.L.A.S. xiii. 205-6, 207. 

48 Ibid. 207. 

49 L..R.O. DE.221/4/1/65. 

50 T.L.A.S. xiii. 209. 

51 Tbid. 208-10. 

52 Tbid. 210-11. 

53 For pedigree, see Baker, Northants. i. 154. 
54 L..R.O. DE.221/4/1/36, 66. 
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John.55 This John is probably identifiable with the 
John of Holt the elder who was a party to a plea in 
1309. He had a son John, mentioned in a fine of land 
in Holt and elsewhere in 1311, and probably a 
daughter Sarah, then the wife of Robert Lovet.s° At 
some date after 1332 the male line of the Holts died 
out and was replaced by the Lovets.57 In 1375 
William Lovet conveyed HOLT’S manor to John 
Parker of Olney.5’ The name of John Olney, as 
Parker came to be called, occurs in several pleas 
between 1388 and 1415.59 In 1427 his daughter Joan, 
then the wife of Richard Fox, her second husband, 
conveyed his property in Holt and Prestgrave to 
Thomas, the son of William Palmer,®° who had 
already acquired Trussell’s manor in 1416. In 1430 
William Andrewe, the parson of Tackley (Oxon.), 
quitclaimed to Thomas Palmer all his right in the 
manor of Holt and Prestgrave which he had had from 
Joan (Olney), widow of Sir George Nowers,®! and in 
1444 Palmer secured another quitclaim of property 
in Holt from Henry Rydell of Wittering (North- 
ants.).° 

The two manors in Holt and other lands in the 
neighbourhood were settled on Katherine, ‘Thomas 
Palmer’s elder daughter by a second marriage, when 
she married William Nevill (d. 1497) of Rolleston 
(Notts.), her third husband, in 1457.3 On Palmer’s 
death in 1474 the Nevill family®+ came to live in 
Holt and thus gave the place its distinguishing name. 
Both Thomas Palmer and his father had bought 
other lands in Medbourne, Drayton, and neighbour- 
ing villages. In 1451 Thomas Palmer acquired the 
lands of William Whirler in Medbourne,® and his 
grandson Thomas Nevill, the son of William and 
Katherine, also bought lands there from the Stevens 
family and in 1500 the Prilly share of the Kirkby 
manor.°® His grandson Thomas Nevill (1501-71) 
in 1543 bought the Houby share and in 1565 the last 
rights of the Scrope family in the same manor.®7 
This purchase finally united all the shares of the 
divided Kirkby inheritance. 

Katherine and William Nevill were followed at 
Holt by their son Thomas (d. 1503)®8 and his grand- 
son Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1571). The latter left a 
daughter Mary and an illegitimate son, Humphrey 
Blunt or Nevill, upon whom he had settled all his 
estates in tail in 1564 with remainder to the male 
heirs of Mary Nevill,°° whose first husband, 
Thomas Smyth of Cressing Temple (Essex), had 
then recently died. She was married secondly to 
Francis Harvey who unsuccessfully claimed the 
Nevill estates in 1571 in the right of his wife. Sir 


55 T.L.A.S. xiii. 202-3. 

56 Ibid. 207-8. 

57 Tbid. 213. 

58 Cal. Close, 1374-7, 257. 

59 T.L.A.S. xiii. 214-15. 

60 Tbid. ars. 

61 T,.R.O. DE.221/4/1. 

62 Cal. Close, 1441-7, 227. 

63 T.L.A.S. xiii. 216. 

64 See Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 36; the family 
ne i eae connected with the Nevilles of Raby (co. 

ur.). 

6 L.R.O. DE.221/2/2/144(178). 

66 See p. 232. 

67 L,.R.O. DE.221/4/1/97; /3/1153 see p. 233. 

68 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, pp. 24, 449. 

69 Farnham, Quorndon Records Supplement, 42-45; 
T.L.A.S. xiii. 221-4. See ibid. 224-9 and Quorndon Recs. 
Suppl. 45-46 for details of subsequent disputes between 
Humphrey Nevill and Sir Thomas’s executor. 
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Thomas Nevill had been seriously in debt before his 
death and had by the same entail in 1564 reserved 
his estates for a term of 20 years after his death for 
the payment of his debts and other encumbrances. 
Meanwhile Humphrey Nevill died childless in 1590, 
before the end of the stipulated term, and in 1591 
the estates passed to Sir Thomas Smyth (d. 1636), 
the son of Mary Nevill, who took the name of Nevill 
as required by his grandfather’s settlement.7° With 
the acquisition of Payne’s manor in Medbourne by 
his son Henry (d. 1665), in 1631, the consolidation 
of the manors of Holt with those of Medbourne was 
complete. 

The property eventually passed to Henry’s great- 
granddaughter Mary Nevill (d. 1742), the wife of 
Count Cosmas Migliorucci (d. 1726). The latter’s 
son Cosmas Henry Joseph (d. 1763), who took the 
name of Nevill, was succeeded by his second son 
Charles (d. 1783) and then by his third son Cosmas 
Nevill (d. 1829).7! Cosmas had 3 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters,72 and most of the Nevill estates descended to 
his second son Charles Nevill (d. 1848), although 
William, the third son, acquired some property in 
his own right. Charles Nevill had been in great 
financial difficulties during his lifetime, and his son 
and heir Cosmo George Nevill, who does not appear 
to have resided at the hall after 1861,73 was com- 
pelled to sell the whole estate by auction in 1868. It 
was purchased by Henry John Grieveson,7* who 
appears to have acquired 1,645 a. with a rental of 
£3,600.75 When Grieveson sold the estate in 1876, 
it was described as 1,267a. with a rental of £2,980. 
This time the estate was purchased, probably for 
£105,000, by Edward Cunard.7° His brother Sir 
Bache Cunard (d. 1925), 3rd Bt., succeeded him in 
1877, but by 1886 circumstances compelled him to 
mortgage the estate to some clients of Peake & Co., 
solicitors.77 His marriage in 1895 to a wealthy 
American enabled the hall to be maintained, but his 
wife’s decision to leave Holt in 1911 placed him 
in difficulties again, and the mortgagee foreclosed 
about 1912.78 At the same time a grandson of Charles 
Nevill (d. 1848), C. F. Nevill Peake, contracted with 
the mortgagee to buy his interest. He died in 
1918;79 his executors offered the estate for sale and 
it was auctioned in lots.8° The hall itself was pur- 
chased by the Revd. C. A. C. Bowlker for use as 
a preparatory school,®! and the land by various 
farmers. 


LESSER ESTATES. In the north-east corner of the 
civil parish of Nevill Holt stood Bradley Priory, 


70 T.L.A.S. xiii. 229-30. 

71 Hill, Gartree, ii. 159; Nichols, Leics. ii. 730. 

72 A note in Medbourne parish registers. 

73 Briggs, Dir. Leics. (1861), 162; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1863), 580. 

74 Kelly’s Handbk. to the Official Classes (1897), 559. 

75 B.M. Maps 137. a. 8/7. 

76 Tbid. 8/8; the east window of Holt church is a 
memorial to him; see also Nancy Cunard, G.M.: Memories 
of George Moore (1956), 19-21. 

77 Frederick Peake of Peake & Co. was probably acting 
for the estate in 1872 when he made the first deposit of 
Nevill papers with the Hist. MSS. Com. The son of the 
former steward of the estate, Mr. Harold Sharp, believes 
that the mortgagee was called Barker. 

78 Ex inf. Miss Nancy Cunard. 

Fis He was the nephew of Frederick Peake of Peake & 

O. 

80 Country Life, 19 July 1919. 

81 See p. 244. 
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founded possibly by Robert de Burnaby in the early 
13th century.§2 The priory received many small 
endowments during the 13th and early 14th centuries 
from the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, 
particularly Great Easton,83 Drayton,*+ Holyoaks,*s 
and Prestgrave;8° these included windmills at Holt 
and at Great Easton.’7 The largest endowment came 
in 1385 from Richard le Scrope, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton (d. 1403), who gave the priory his manor in 
the neighbouring parish of Blaston.8* Thenceforward 
the lords Scrope, who also owned the advowson 
of Medbourne, were the recognized patrons of the 
priory.°° John de Kirkby (d. 1290), Bishop of Ely, 
who secured manorial rights in both Medbourne 
and Holt, was prior of the house.° At the Dissolu- 
tion the demesne lands of the priory were only 118 a., 
more than half of which had been inclosed for 
pasture.°! The value recorded in 1535 was just over 
$20.9 

The lands of the former priory were granted in 
1538 to Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1571), owner of the 
Holt estate.°3 John Kellam (d. 1583), Sir ‘Thomas’s 
cousin and one of his executors, appears to have lived 
in a house established on the site of the priory.% 
It was still part of the Nevill Holt estate in 1655- 
69.95 Bradley appears to have been assigned to 
Margaret, one of the co-heirs of Henry Nevill (d. 
1728). In 1759 Margaret’s five daughters and co- 
heirs apparently assigned their interests in the estate, 
then called the ‘manor’ of Bradley, to Cosmas Henry 
Joseph Nevill, son of Mary, another of Henry Nevill’s 
co-heirs.°® It probably became merged with the 
Nevill Holt estate.97 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The township of Holt 
was created in the 12th and 13th centuries from 
assarts made in the woods east of Medbourne.%® 
By the middle of the 13th century the settlement had 
been divided between two families, the Holts and 
the Burnabys. The father of John de Kirkby (d. 
1290), Bishop of Ely, was apparently a native of 
Holt ;°° the bishop himself was interposed as a mesne 
lord over the Burnabys in 1285,! and in 1288 he 
acquired timber for work in the village, perhaps the 
building of a manor-house.? It seems that the Her- 
yerd family lived in the Kirkby manor-house during 
the earlier 14th century. Robert Heryerd married 
Margery, one of the daughters of John Burnaby, 
and Margery was one of the principal taxpayers in 
Holt in 1327 and 1332.4 In 1367 John Norwich of 


82 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 24; Nichols, Leics. ii. 509. 

33 L.R.O. DE.221/3/6/2, 17, 23- 

84 Ibid. DE.221/3/6/5/1. 85 Ibid. /2. 

86 Ibid. DE.221/5/4/19; /3/6/1, 9-10. 

87 Cal. Ing. Misc. ii. 90. 

88 See p. 23; Cal. Pat. 1385-9, 196-7; 1391-6, 157. 

89 Dugdale, Mon. vi. 493. 

DD WSO al, LGD, vik, Als 

91 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 74. 

92 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159. 

°3 TL. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii(1), p. 241; xiii(2), pp. 543-4. 

94 T.L.A.S. xiii. 244. There was still a small building on 
the site in the late 18th cent.: Nichols, Leics. ii. 509-10 and 
plate Ixxxv. 

95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/281, 372. 

96 Nichols, Leics. ii. 730; R. Surtees, Hist. Durham, i. 26; 
Complete Peerage, xii (2), 12; C.P. 25(2)/1155/32 Geo. II 
East./220. G.E.C. Baronetage, ii. 46 is apparently in error 
in stating that Sir Baldwin Conyers, husband of Margaret 
Nevill, acquired Bradley through his first wife Sarah, 
daughter of Edward Conyers of Blaston. 

97 See p. 245. 


Bringhurst was pardoned for the death of Richard 
Heryerd of Holt.s 

The estate of the Holt family was apparently more 
substantial than that of the Burnabys. John of Holt 
was the largest taxpayer in 1327 and 1332.° John 
Parker of Olney, who succeeded to the estate, was 
the only large taxpayer in 1381 and he served on 
local commissions.? The earliest surviving court 
rolls of Holt refer to the manor as ‘late Olneys’.® 

Thomas Palmer received a licence to empark 
300 a. at Holt in 1448,9 but no reduction in the size 
of the village was apparently involved. In 1431-2 
there had been 8 free tenants, including the Prior of 
Bradley, holding over 260 a., and 5 tenants at will.!° 
By 1467 the number described as tenants at will had 
increased to between 14 and 20, and there were still 
6 freeholders."! The greater part of the lordship was 
then still in open fields. The exact date of inclosure, 
which took place in the late 15th or early 16th cen- 
tury, has not been discovered. In 1864 there were 
still 14 families in the village.'2 However the history 
of the village from the late 16th century until the 
early 20th century is essentially that of a group of 
people dependent on a great house. Similarly since 
1919 the history is chiefly that of the preparatory 
school. Both house and school are described else- 
where.!3 

The only industry connected with the village has 
been quarrying in the ironstone hill on which it 
stands. Workings were opened in 1861 by W. J. 
Roseby who quickly disposed of his interests to B. 
Thornton. The latter, rather ambitiously, laid the 
foundations of four blast furnaces, but ran into 
financial difficulties and was compelled to abandon 
the quarries about 1868. Roseby’s son re-opened 
them for a short time from 1871 to 1874. The 
quarries were served by a tramway with a cable 
operated incline, leading across the River Welland 
to the railway from Market Harborough to Peter- 
borough. The course of this tramway was still 
visible in 1960.!4 Coopers of Bedford, later “Agstone’, 
quarried the stone for lime from the beginning of the 
Second World War until 1960. Their buildings, to 
the south of the Medbourne—Holt road, were then 
used as a mushroom farm.'5 

An early-13th-century charter by which Robert 
de Burnaby granted land to William de Holt men- 
tions Alexander the miller at Holt.!® Bradley Priory 
owned a windmill at Holt which it had received at 
the time of its foundation.!7 


98 Many of the surviving charters refer to assarts: see 
Pp. 54. 
Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 
T.L.A.S. xiii. 204. 
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5 Cal. Pat. 1367-70, 279. 

6 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

7 Ibid. (1381 poll tax); Cal. Fine R. 1377-83, 201; Cal. 
Pat. 1405-8, s AZ 1413-16, 216. 

8 B.M. Add. Ch. 41604 (dated 1424-5). 


9 Cal. Ck. R. 1427-1516, 100. 

10 B.M. Add. Ch. 41610. 

11 Tbid. 41613-4. 

12 Parker, ee 99. 

13 See pp. 241, 24 

4 E. S. Tonks, The Ironstone Rlys. and Tramways of the 
Midlands, 133-5. 

15 Local inf. 
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PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Holt apparently 
relieved its own poor: in 1802-3 3 adults and 5 
children in Holt and Bradley were given out-relief.1® 

Holt was in 1960 represented on both Medbourne 
Parish Council and Medbourne Parochial Church 
Council. 


CHURCH. The chapel at Holt, which is attached 
to the church at Medbourne, appears to date from 
the mid-12th century. There was a resident chaplain 
in 1220,!9 and it is possible that Holt had its own 
priest throughout the Middle Ages. One of the Med- 
bourne chaplains mentioned in 1526 may have lived 
at Holt.2° Since the Reformation the chapel has been 
served by a curate from Medbourne or by the rector 
himself. 

The church of ST. MARY consists of a chancel, 
an aisleless nave with north and south transepts, a 
south porch, and a west tower with spire. The pre- 
sent structure, which is built of ironstone rubble with 
limestone dressings, dates from the late 13th century 
but contains a font which is a relic of an earlier 
church of c. 1150. At a later date, probably in the 
15th century, the church was heightened and Per- 
pendicular windows were inserted throughout. 

The chancel contains sedilia and a piscina of 
c. 1280 under a triple-arched opening which has 
quatrefoil shafts, moulded caps and bases, and 
deeply-moulded arches. The hoodmould, which 
forms part of a continuous string course, has a central 
stop carved with the mitred head of an ecclesiastic, 
probably John de Kirkby, Bishop of Ely (d. 1290). 
A large rectangular opening in the opposite wall, 
which probably served as a locker, is now blocked. 
Other work of the 13th century includes the chancel 
arch and transept arches, all of which have slender 
semi-octagonal responds. The north transept arch 
has capitals with stiff-leaf decoration, and the corre- 
sponding opening in the south transept was altered 
in its responds to accommodate the late-16th-cen- 
tury railings of the Nevill chapel. In the window at 
the east end of the chancel the internal jambs of the 
original 13th-century opening are preserved. Blocked 
windows of this early date, some retaining their 
hoodmoulds with stops, are visible in the transepts, 
nave, and chancel. In the nave, the 13th-century 
angle buttresses, string course, and north and south 
pointed doors all survived later alterations, but the 
string course appears to have been re-aligned with 
the sills of the later chancel and transept windows. 
The blocked 13th-century windows nearest the west 
end in both side walls of the nave are partly cut off 
by the present west wall, indicating that the nave 
was shortened at some subsequent period. Exten- 
sions to the manor-house, which abuts on the 
church to the south of the tower, may have been 
the cause. There is a blocked doorway high up in the 
west wall of the nave which may have given direct 
access from an upper room in the manor-house to 
a gallery in the church. The alteration probably took 
place in the 14th century. The walls of the tower, 
apparently of the late 14th or early 15th century, 
make a ragged vertical joint with the west nave wall, 
suggesting that the latter was in existence before the 
tower was built; an interrupted string course tends 


18 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

19 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
260-1. 

20 A Subsidy collected in Dioc. Lincs. ed. H. E. Salter, 116. 
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to confirm this. Externally on the west wall, to the 
north of the tower, the line of a lower and more 
steeply-pitched nave roof is visible. This makes it 
fairly certain that the truncation of the nave took 
place before the general heightening of the church 
in the 15th century or later. 

The tower, of slender proportions, has diagonal 
buttresses and rises in three stages to an embattled 
parapet behind which is set an octagonal spire of 
limestone ashlar. Prominent gargoyles project from 
the parapet angles and the belfry stage below has 
pointed two-light windows with quatrefoil heads. 
In the lowest stage there is a quatrefoil opening on 
the west side. The wall to the south of the chancel 
arch has a quatrefoil opening and squint of late-14th- 
century date; another squint from the south transept 
to the chancel is now blocked. The chancel arch was 
cut about when a screen and rood loft were inserted; 
a blocked doorway to the loft is preserved in the 
north transept above the arch. 

At some later date the walls of the church were 
heightened, a clerestory was added to the nave, and 
new side windows were inserted in the chancel. 
Larger gable-end windows were inserted in both 
transepts and also at the east end of the chancel. 
The windows are all Perpendicular in style and it 
seems likely that this work was carried out by 
Thomas Palmer (d. 1474) who is thought to have 
made extensive alterations to the manor-house in 
the late 15th century.2! Some work, however, may 
date from the following century when the south 
transept was apparently converted into a private 
chapel by the Nevill family. As a result of the 
heightening of the church the earlier roofs were 
superseded by roofs of a flatter pitch and crenellated 
limestone parapets were added to all the walls. The 
roofs over the nave and chancel have cambered and 
moulded tie beams with small king posts to a central 
ridge piece; brackets from these posts are carved 
with stylized angels’ heads and side wings. 

The south porch with heavy crenellations and 
round-headed entrance was built in 1635 by Sir 
Thomas Nevill.22 An entrance to the Nevill vault 
through the south wall of the tower was probably 
made late in the 18th century. The external eleva- 
tions have dated rainwater heads of 1784 and 1788 
which probably indicate repairs carried out by 
Cosmas Nevill (d. 1829). The re-facing of the north 
chancel wall is work of 1865 and the parapets and 
much of the tracery in the larger windows were re- 
newed by Sir Bache Cunard in 1878. Internally the 
wall above the chancel arch appears to have been 
rebuilt but the date of this repair is uncertain. The 
top courses of the spire were rebuilt in 1865 by 
Goddards of Leicester.?3 

The Nevill chapel, which occupies the south 
transept, contains several monuments to members 
of the Nevill family. The most notable is the large 
alabaster tomb of Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1636) which 
bears his recumbent effigy in armour and over which 
his sword, helmet, crest, and coat of mail formerly 
hung ;?4 the last is now missing. The inscribed back 
panel is flanked and surmounted by carved decora- 
tion; the Nevill arms are displayed above it. A mural 
monument to Jane Thursby (formerly Nevill) (d. 
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1631) shows her kneeling at a desk under a canopy 
and between curtains drawn back by angels. Below 
this is a tomb to Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1571),?5 
erected by his grandson Sir Thomas Nevill in 1635. 
Other mural tablets on the same wall and in the 
chancel are to Cosmas Henry Joseph Nevill (d. 
1763), Cosmas Nevill (d. 1829), Charles Nevill (d. 
1848), and Ann Nevill (d. 1644). Sir Bache Cunard 
inserted the stained glass in the east window in 
memory of his brother Edward (d. 1877), presumably 
when the chapel was extensively restored at his 
expense in 1878.26 He also gave the organ in the 
north transept in his brother’s memory.?7 The north 
transept has one memorial to Cosmo Francis Nevill 
Peake (d. 1918). Some fragments of early stained 
glass remain in the quatrefoil at the head of the 
Nevill chapel window. They include a Nevill cipher 
and parts of the Nevill arms and may date from the 
time of Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1571). 

The richly-carved pulpit with back panel and 
tester probably dates from soon after 1619 when the 
absence of one was noted.28 The present seating was 
probably inserted in 1878. The Norman tub font has 
a square base with claws at the angles. 

The plate includes a silver cup and paten, dated 
1641.29 There is one bell, on an ancient wooden 
frame, dated 1833.3° 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. There was a Jesuit, 
Michael Alford or Griffith, S.J., at Holt from c. 
1629 to 1640,3! and a chapel at the hall was used 
as a Mass centre from the middle of the 17th century 
until 1859.32 The first member of the Nevill family 
recognized as a recusant was Henry (d. 1728), who 
was regularly presented as such from 1692 on- 
wards.33 

During the 18th century Nevill Holt was the resi- 
dence of the Superior of the Jesuits working in 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire.3+ 
The last resident chaplain appears to have left in 
1846. The figures given for the total number of 
Roman Catholics in the ancient parish of Med- 
bourne—8 in 1676, 31 in 1767, 33 in 1780, and 
48 in 182935—refer chiefly to the township of 
Holt. 

There is a private chapel register for Roman 
Catholics belonging to the Nevill family.3¢ 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. None 


known. 


SCHOOL. The only school known to have existed 
in Holt is the preparatory school at the hall.37 


CHARITIES. None known. 


MOWSLEY 


THE civil parish of Mowsley lies about eleven miles 
south-south-east of Leicester on the rising ground 
towards the Northamptonshire border. The village 
has been the principal settlement in the ancient 
parish of Knaptoft since the depopulation of Knap- 
toft in the 16th century. The township of Mowsley 
was included in Gartree hundred, but Knaptoft and 
a second township, Shearsby, were in Guthlaxton 
hundred. The parish church at Knaptoft fell into 
ruins in the 17th century, and the rector and his 
curate subsequently lived at Mowsley to serve the 
chapels there and at Shearsby. The area of the civil 
parish of Mowsley is 1,350 a. 

The village itself is situated on a small ridge of the 
hills of south-east Leicestershire which in this parish 
are called the Mowsley Hills. The highest point in 
the parish is about 550 ft. and there is little ground 
below 400 ft. To the east of the village the ground 
falls to a north-flowing stream which forms the 
greater part of the eastern parish boundary; to the 
west of the village is a second, smaller, stream and 
beyond it ground again rising above 500 ft. as far as 
the western parish boundary, which is formed by 
the Leicester-Northampton road and field boun- 
daries. 'To the south of the village is the chief ridge 
of the hills, running roughly east-west across the 
parish, and beyond it an east-flowing stream which 
forms much of the southern parish boundary; to 


25 'The date on the tomb is 1569. 

26 Medbourne par. recs. faculty (1878). 

27 Plaque on organ. 

28 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1. 

29 'Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 244. 

39 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 188. 

31 V.C.H. Leics. it. 64. 

32 Tbid. 64-65 gives further details, including the names 
of resident chaplains, taken largely from the register (B.M. 


the north the ground falls gradually to the northern 
parish boundary, marked solely by field boundaries. 
The soil is loamy and the subsoil clay and gravel; 
the gravel gives rise to numerous springs and the 
village was once well-known for its deep and 
abundant wells.! The land has been mostly under 
pasture in the 19th and 2oth centuries. 

Two roads cross in the parish at the southern end 
of the village: one from Laughton on the east to 
the Leicester-Northampton road on the west; the 
second from Saddington in the north to Thedding- 
worth in the south. A minor road crosses the south- 
ern part of the parish, following the main ridge 
of the hills. The north-south road forms the village 
street and there is a small ‘back street’ behind 
the houses and gardens on the east side of the 
village. 

All the buildings in the village lie on or near the 
main street. There are disused quarries at each end 
of the village. The oldest house is Mill Stone House 
at the south end of Main Street, a medieval timber- 
framed structure containing three cruck trusses. 
‘These are now only partly visible at ‘first-floor level, 
but smoke-blackening on the central crucks indicates 
the existence of a former single-storied hall with an 
open hearth. A chimney and a wide fire-place were 
inserted in the hall at a later date. Externally the 
house is rough-cast and the gable-ends have been 


Add. MS. 34565); there was a chapel in the hall in 1536: 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxi. 307. 

33 [..R.O. Presentment Books, Q.S. 7/2. He received a 
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4154 34 See V.C.H. Leics. ii. 64 for details. 

35 ibid. 69. 36 B.M. Add. MS. 34565. 

37 See p: 244. 

1 J. H. Green, ‘Mowsley’ (typescript notes presented to 
the parish; see p. 254), 35. 
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built up in brick; the thatched roof is covered with 
corrugated iron. Brick stables at the rear contain 
timbers which came from the former windmill and 
the mill-stones in front of the house are probably 
from the same source.? In Chapel Lane, immediately 
east of the churchyard, there is a timber-framed 
cottage of 17th-century date; it has exposed framing 
in large square panels and may represent the central 
bay of a larger structure. Manor Farm on the west 
side of Main Street is a two-storied brick house of 
c. 1720, having sash windows with brick aprons and 
prominent key-blocks. Adjoining it is a lower range 
of cottages, including the post office, which in- 
corporates an early timber-framed structure con- 
cealed by 18th-century brickwork. A long terrace 
opposite has been similarly rebuilt in brick and the 
character of the brickwork in other old buildings 
suggests that many small cottages were re-faced in 
the early 18th century.3 There are no stone houses 
in the village. Mud walling was evidently in use for 
small dwellings and boundary walls in the 18th 
century. A row of six mud cottages, formerly 
thatched, still stood in 1961 beside the disused 
quarry at the south end of the village. Each cottage 
consists of a single room with an attic, approached 
by a corner ladder, above it; in some cases later 
staircases have been inserted. Much of the timber 
in the row is re-used material from older buildings. 
Next to the school is a brick house with a date tablet 
of 1761 with the initials 1H. (Joseph or John 
Horton). It has a disused r9th-century bake-house 
in the yard. Nearby a brick stable is dated 1732. The 
house known as The Hollies was built c. 1870. On 
the opposite side of the road a group of mid-19th- 
century cottages of red and blue brick have been 
built, together with others further west, round the 
former gravel pit, their gardens lying in the pit itself. 
The former Golden Fleece Inn is said:to have stood 
opposite the school in 1791. The present inn, the 
‘Staff of Life’, is a modern building, set back from 
Main Street on its west side. It replaces an earlier 
inn of the same name first licensed in 1781 which 
stood on the street frontage.+ A house and smithy at 
the south end of the village were built in 1883 by 
G.. Holyland.s 

The village hall, a former army hut, was opened 
in 1924. A bungalow in Laughton Lane and three 
pairs of Council houses in Saddington Lane date 
from between the First and Second World Wars. 
Otherwise there has been no modern building in 
the village. 

Three outlying farm-houses, Peashill Lodge and 
two called Mowsley Lodge, are early-19th-century 
brick buildings. Mowsley Hill Farm is modern. 

The parish vestry laid new drains in the village 
in 1871 and 1877, and erected the first street lamps 
in 1892. In 1903 the county council decided to build 
a temporary isolation hospital at Mowsley;7 it was 
extended in 1914-15 and a chapel added in 1923.8 
The buildings, which were mostly only hutments, 


2 Ex inf. owner, 1961. 

3 For brick cottages in the village, see plate facing p. 320. 
4 Local inf. 

5 Date and initials on stone on front. 

® Local inf. 

7 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. and Orders, 1903-4, f. 165. 
8 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1925), 643. 

9 Local inf. 
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MOWSLEY 


were removed in 1934 and the hospital closed,® but 
the brick foundations remained in 1958. 

Mowsley was a small village in 1086 when the 
recorded population was 8.1° The poll tax was paid 
by 72 people in 1377,!! and 14 householders paid 
tax in 1524.'2 There were 20 households in 1563 and 
30 in 1670. In 1676 there were 217 communicants.3 
In 1791 there were 217 persons living in 50 houses 
in Mowsley.™ In spite of a fall between 1801 and 
1811, the population rose to 283 in 1831, after which 
there was a steady decline to 168 in 1891. There were 
no further increases until after 1911, and part of the 
increase to 243 in 1931 was due to the presence of the 
county isolation hospital. The population in 1951 
was 157.15 


MANORS AND LESSER ESTATES. Two hold- 
ings were recorded at Mowsley in 1086: Gunfrid de 
Cioches held 3 carucates of the king which 'Tedbert 
held of Gunfrid; and Girbert held 4 carucates of the 
king.!¢ The connexion has not been discovered be- 
tween this division and the three fees recorded in 
1279 which were held under the overlordship of the 
king, the Earl of Lancaster, and the Earl of Warwick 
respectively.!7 It is extremely likely, however, that 
the Domesday holdings were represented in 1279 
by the fees of the king and the Earl of Warwick, 
while the fee of the Earl of Lancaster was that part 
of Mowsley which belonged to the manor of Knap- 
toft. The lords of Knaptoft are traditionally the 
founders of Mowsley church which was formerly 
a chapelry in the ancient parish of Knaptoft.!8 In 
1279 all three fees had been so divided by extensive 
subinfeudation that it is difficult to treat each one 
separately; the connexion between the evidence of 
overlordship and the actions of demesne tenants 
cannot always be proved, and the lords of several 
important demesne manors owed services to more 
than one overlord. In this account a general descrip- 
tion of overlordship is followed by the histories of 
known demesne manors. 

The two fees which in 1279 were ascribed to the 
king and to the Earl of Lancaster, as successor of 
the Earl of Leicester, were merged in the Duchy of 
Lancaster after 1399.19 Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
was apparently holding a court at Knaptoft for the 
services of his tenants in the district, including 
Mowsley, in 1316,2° and Duchy officials in the 15th 
and 16th centuries continued to hold regular courts 
and views of frankpledge at which several farmers 
in Mowsley paid suit.27 The manorial rights in 
Mowsley during the 18th and 1gth centuries were 
leased by the Duchy to local gentlemen.2? The over- 
lordship of the Earl of Warwick, which may have 
originated from a 12th-century enfeoffment, was 
connected with Kibworth Beauchamp, the earl’s 
demesne manor. Rents in Mowsley were included 
in the endowment of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, Warwick, by Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, in 1469.73 Property in Mowsley was specifically 
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included in the grant of Kibworth Beauchamp to 
Ambrose Dudley in 1559.2+ Chief rents from land in 
Mowsley were still being paid at Kibworth court 
leet in 1868.75 

Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, died in 1296 seised 
of a knight’s fee in Knaptoft and Mowsley which 
was held by the heirs of Roger de Merley.2® Robert 
de Somerville, who had married Elizabeth, a daugh- 
ter of Roger de Merley, enfeoffed the Gobion family 
with this fee,?? and in 1355, on the death of Philip de 
Somerville, the mesne lordship was still claimed to 
belong to his manor of Burton Agnes (E.R. Yorks.).?8 
Hugh Gobion, who was apparently placed in pos- 
session during the early years of the reign of Henry 
III and certainly before 1234,?9 died in 1274 seised 
of the manor of Knaptoft.°° His direct descendants 
were the tenants in demesne and also owners of the 
advowson of the rectory of Knaptoft until the middle 
of the 17th century.3! Richard Gobion (d. 1300) 
divided his estate between two daughters, and 
Knaptoft with part of Mowsley fell to Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Paynel.32 The Paynel family 
remained lords of the manor until 1417. Margaret 
Paynel’s daughter then married John Turpin (d. 
1493) who became seised of the manor.33 His son 
William (d. 1523) was apparently responsible for 
the inclosure of Knaptoft before 1507.34 After the 
Restoration the manor passed to the dukes of Rut- 
land, with whom it remained until 1869 when the 
6th Duke (d. 1888) sold it to J. R. Mills.35 In 1934 
the Mills estate was sold to the University of 
Oxford, and the latter in 1953 conveyed it to the 
Metropolitan Railway Country Estates Ltd., which 
divided it into smaller lots for sale. Knaptoft Hall 
Farm was in 1957 acquired by Messrs. Cookes’ 
Farms Ltd., of Bourne (Lincs.).3¢ 

Even in the middle of the 13th century when Hugh 
Gobion was in possession of this fee, the land in 
Mowsley attached to the manor of Knaptoft had 
mostly been subinfeudated to free tenants paying 
nominal rents. For instance, in 1268 the property 
of Hugh Gobion included a parcel of land in Mows- 
ley held by William Beumys for 4s. a year in lieu of 
all services, and a carucate held by Roger le Braba- 
zon for knight service.37 In 1279, although Richard 
Gobion’s fee was described as 5 carucates in 
Mowsley, over 7 carucates of land there belonging 
to the honor of Leicester were held by 16 tenants. 
Richard Gobion’s principal tenants were ‘Thomas 
de Burso with 2 carucates and Walter de Lubenham 
and Roger le Brabazon with one carucate each. 

The three geldable carucates of the king’s fee and 
the three carucates held by William de Beauchamp 
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32 Tbid. 217. 
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36 J. G. Cooke, The Lost Village of Knaptoft (1958), 7. 

37 Cal. Ing. Misc. 1, p. 122. 

38 Tbid. 

39 W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, i. 48; Nichols, 
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of the Earl of Warwick’s fee, which probably repre- 
sented the holdings described in 1086, were simi- 
larly divided by subinfeudation in 1279. There 
were 7 tenants of the king’s fee, of whom Robert 
Knit with 53 virgates had the largest holding.38 It 
is difficult to discover whether the king’s fee or the 
Earl of Warwick’s fee descended from the 3 caru- 
cates held by 'Tedbert under Gunfrid de Cioches 
which became part of the honor of Chokes. There is 
no record of land belonging to Leicester Abbey at 
Mowsley in 1279, and yet the gift of 2 virgates in 
Mowsley to that abbey from Reynold de Mowsley 
was confirmed by the lord of the honor of Chokes in 
the early years of Henry II’s reign.39 William, son of 
Reynold de Mowsley, was holding land of the fee of 
Chokes in Mowsley in 1217-18.4° In 1235-6 the 
advocate of Béthune (Pas de Calais) held 4 fee in 
Mowsley in the fee of Chokes.#! 

John de Mowsley (fl. 1190), the son of Ralph, had 
a daughter Amice, later the wife of Amfrid de Med- 
bourne, who inherited her father’s estate, although 
her rights were contested by Idonea, the sister of 
John de Mowsley and wife of Hugh Pirramus.* 
Amice appears to have married secondly Thomas le 
Brabazon, and perhaps thirdly Robert de Holt. She 
died about 1277.43 The division of property in this 
family may account for some of the subinfeudation 
recorded in 1279.44 Amice’s son, Roger le Brabazon, 
was then holding a carucate from Richard Gobion 
and part of a virgate from William de Beauchamp 
under the Earl of Warwick. The latter’s principal 
tenant was Walter Illing, with 5 virgates, who also 
held land in Laughton.45 There were eight other 
tenants. 

Before 1300 Roger le Brabazon (d. 1317), the son 
of Roger le Brabazon, the judge,+® had apparently 
replaced William de Beauchamp as tenant of the 3 
carucates which belonged to the fee of the Earl of 
Warwick,47 and he continued to hold also part of 
the fee of Richard Gobion in the honor of Leicester,+8 
but directly from Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, by 
suit of his court at Knaptoft. Brabazon, who began 
his career as an official of the Duchy of Lancaster+9 
and established a chantry in memory of Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster,5° therefore became the principal 
manorial lord in Mowsley. In 1300 he received a grant 
of free warren for his demesne lands in Mowsley, 
Gumley, Garthorpe, and Sibbertoft (Northants.).5! 
On his death his estate passed to his brother Mat- 
thew and Matthew’s wife Sarah who were the 
ancestors of the earls of Meath. After Sarah’s death 
in 1325 it was apparently divided between Thomas 
le Brabazon, William Curzon, and Roger de Oadby.*? 
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In 1345 Roger the son of William le Brabazon of 
Mowsley granted the whole of his lordship in 
Mowsley with 12d. rent and the homage and ser- 
vices of his freemen to John de Oadby of Stoke Dry 
(Rut.),53 but various members of the Brabazon 
family continued to hold land in Mowsley until 
at least the beginning of the 17th century.5+ The 
Brabazon holding which came to William Curzon 
appears to have remained with his family. In 1428 
John Curzon was holding + knight’s fee in Mowsley 
which Thomas Curzon had held.55 

There is part of the fee of the Earl of Warwick 
which has not been explained. In 1242-3 among the 
fees of William de Beauchamp were 34 knight’s fee 
and } knight’s fee in Newton and Mowsley which 
were held by John de Newton.5® Furthermore, on 
the death of Philip Marmion in 1292, there was a 
carucate in Mowsley held by Robert son of Reynold 
de Mowsley who held of William Marwood who in 
turn held of the fee of Marmion.57 There may have 
been some connexion psuweaia this and another 
unidentified fee in Mowsley, 4 knight’s fee in Bar- 
well and Mowsley held by John de Hartwell from 
the Hastings family, which was included in the 
dower of Joan de Hastings in 1269.58 It belonged to 
John de Hastings in 1313,59 and John de Hastings, 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1375.°° 

There were other demesne holdings in Mowsley 
which deserve mention. Walter Illing in 1279 held 
a virgate in the honor of Leicester,®! and 5 virgates 
in Mowsley from William de Beauchamp. 2 Wine 
Illing family were apparently settled in the adjoining 
parish of Laughton.® Robert Illing was apparently 
still seised of land in Mowsley in 1331. There was 
also a holding in Mowsley which belonged to succes- 
sive members of the Saddington family, from the 
reign of Richard I, when it was held by John son of 
Godwyn, to 1286, when it was claimed by Roger 
son of John de Saddington.®s Nichols printed the 
text of an undated late-13th-century deed by which 
Roger de Saddington, the son of Adam de Welham, 
granted to his sister Amice a virgate in Mowsley 
which he had obtained from Alan le Wyce.®® This 
probably refers to another Roger de Saddington who 
died before 1277 and whose widow Agnes claimed 
land in Mowsley, Welham, Thorpe Langton, and 
West Langton as her dower.®7 Robert de Saddington 
(d. 1350), the son of John de Saddington, who was 
Chancellor from 1343 to 1345, was connected with 
this family.°8 

William de Mowsley died in 1325 seised of a 
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capital messuage, 774 a. of land, and various rents 
held of the heirs of William de Fenys, and 22 a. of 
land, 14 a. of meadow, and 5s. rent in Mowsley held 
of Margery Gobion of Knaptoft.®9 But a later in- 
quisition confirmed that a large part of his property 
was held of the Earl of Warwick.7° Robert de 
Mowsley, the son of William, and his wife Ellen 
were the principal taxpayers of Mowsley in 1332.7! 
Robert? died before 1338 when arrangements were 
made to alienate his lands in Mowsley, Fleckney, 
Laughton, and Knaptoft, in which his wife retained 
a life interest, to Leicester Abbey.73 

Two virgates granted by Reynold de Mowsley 
in the mid-12th century are the first known gift to 
Leicester Abbey in Mowsley.’4 The lands of Robert 
de Mowsley were first conveyed to William le Keu 
and Robert of the Hall of Leicester who secured 
the licence to alienate them to the abbey. These 
included a mill in Mowsley and over 44 carucates 
in Mowsley, Laughton, Fleckney, and Knaptoft,75 _ 
all worth £3 16s. a year. The abbey received several 
other grants in Mowsley: 1 virgate from William 
son of Hugh de Mowsley, 54 a. from Ada le Brabazon, 
3a. from Hugh de Kilworth, and 1a. each from 
Robert Blondus, Ada daughter of Ralph, and 
William son of Reginald de Mowsley.7® The abbey 
farmed its property in Mowsley in conjunction with 
its grange at Pinslade in Knaptoft parish.77 Its value 
was greatly increased while in the hands of the 
Crown after the Dissolution.78 Part of the property, 
which was granted to Thomas and George Tresham 
and Lord Clinton in 1551, was valued at £5 135. 4d. 
a year.79 It appears that a messuage and a virgate 
formerly belonging to Robert de Mowsley had been 
held by Sulby Abbey (Northants.), and from 1338 
until the Dissolution Leicester Abbey paid 3s. a year 
to Sulby for this property.8° Dalby Preceptory 
(Leics.) also appears to have had some interest in 
Mowsley.®! 

After the Dissolution part of the former lands of 
Leicester Abbey appears to have remained in the 
hands of the Crown until 1605 when James I granted 
it to William Browne and Robert Knight who imme- 
diately sold it to William Burdett.82 The Burdetts 
remained a yeoman farming family in Mowsley 
during the 18th century.83 During the 17th and early 
18th centuries there were several transactions in land 
between local yeoman families which related to so- 
called manors. For instance, a ‘manor’ was pur- 
chased by William Bugby in 165484 and sold by 
another William Bugby in 1716.85 In 1754 Gerard- 
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Anne Edwards settled a ‘manor’ in Mowsley with 
54 yardlands on his intended wife, Lady Jane Noel.®¢ 
This descended to Sir G. N. Noel, Bt. (d. 1838). 
The Horton family were also prominent in the 
buying and selling of property.°7 

The Duchy of Lancaster leased its manorial rights 
in Mowsley to local gentlemen. Joseph Cradock of 
Gumley, for example, at the time of the inclosure of 
the open fields in 1788, received 3 a. as lessee of the 
‘manor’ in compensation for any right to the soil.88 
Thomas Pares was lessee of the ‘manor’ in 1846.89 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Tedbert held of 
Gunfrid de Cioches 3 carucates on which there were 
2 ploughs, one in demesne with 1 serf and one 
belonging to 4 villeins with 2 bordars, and Girbert 
held 4 carucates of the king and had 1 villein. There 
had been 3 ploughs on Girbert’s holding before the 
Conquest, but Tedbert’s holding had been formerly 
waste. °° 

By the late 13th century there had been a con- 
siderable amount of subinfeudation which produced 
several free tenants with relatively small holdings.9! 
The principal taxpayers in 1332 were Robert and 
Ellen de Mowsley,92 Thomas de Lubenham, 
Matthew de Lubenham, William Curzon, William 
Carpenter, Geoffrey de Illston, and Peter de Stret- 
ton.°3 A noticeable feature of the poll tax list for 
1381 is that the free tenants, Richard and Alice 
Hume, John and Agnes Emkyn, Laurence and 
Amice Perkyn, and William and Maud Green, did 
not receive the highest assessments. Members of 
the Horton family received two of the highest assess- 
ments: John and Alice Horton (4s. 2d.) and William 
and Agnes Horton (3s. gd.); William and Agnes 
Perkyn also paid 3s. gd.9+ There were 58 persons in 
this list, with a further ro added on a slip; 4 men 
were described as labourers, and one each as swine- 
herd, shepherd, and cooper.°% 

John and William Horton, who were both holders 
of land at will in 1381, were probably the heirs of 
John Horton, who was a free tenant of Roger le 
Brabazon in 1345.9° ‘Vhis John Horton was in the 
third generation of Hortons descended from Henry 
of Horton (Northants.) who became the free tenant 
of Hugh Gobion at Knaptoft shortly after 1268.97 
John Horton was apparently the first of his family to 
settle in Mowsley. His house in 1345 lay on the 
north side of the churchyard. In 1761 a house on this 
site, still belonging to the Horton family, was 
demolished and a new one built on the other side of 
the property.98 There were still Hortons in Mowsley 
in 190g. It was then believed that Joseph Horton 
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between 1761 and 1768 had cut off his sons with 
a shilling each and left his estate to a nephew who 
had squandered it.99 Other branches of the family 
survived more prosperously. Richard Horton of 
Smyth Place, Mowsley, was born about 1450 and 
was probably of the eighth generation after 1268. 
Richard’s grandson, ‘Thomas Horton (fl. 1560), was 
probably the founder of the Hortons of Saddington 
and 'Thomas’s grandson, William Horton (d. 1637), 
of the Hortons of Gumley.! Richard’s three sons, 
William, ‘Thomas, and Richard Horton the younger, 
in 1524 were assessed for goods worth {50, £12, and 
£4 respectively and together paid more than three- 
quarters of the sum subscribed by the whole village 
of Mowsley.? Richard Horton the younger in 1551 
was reported to be the tenant of Crown lands in 
Mowsley which had formerly belonged to Leicester 
Abbey.3 The Hortons were a substantial yeoman 
farming family in Mowsley, Saddington, and 
Gumley during the 17th and early 18th centuries, and 
continued to buy and sell land in the district.4 
According to the hearth tax returns of 1664 the 
largest houses in Mowsley were owned by George 
Bugby, William Burdett, Thomas Langham, Henry 
Langham, and Joseph Horton. William and 
Thomas Burdett appeared as taxpayers in 1603-4,° 
and William Burdett was allotted land by the in- 
closure award of 1788.7 There was a considerable 
amount of dealing in yeoman holdings in the late 
17th and early 18th centuries,’ and 16 freeholders 
from Mowsley polled in the election of 1719.° 

The inclosure of Knaptoft before 1507'° by Sir 
William Turpin (d. 1523) did not affect Mowsley 
which remained largely in open fields until inclosed 
by Act of Parliament in 1788. The glebe terriers of 
1606 and 1712 named three fields—Beesick Field, 
Mill Field, and Swarborough Field.1! There were 
several ancient inclosures in 1788. The close of 63 a., 
called Brabazons, may have been the site of the 
manor of Roger le Brabazon (d. 1317).!2 Ash Close 
and Field Close were already in existence in 1680,% 
King’s Close in 1736.'* The area to be inclosed in 
1788 was 1,194 a. Eighteen separate allotments were 
made, the largest to Gerard Noel Edwards (later 
Sir G. N. Noel, Bt.), William Smith, John Hidson, 
and Robert and Dorothy Wilmot and Edward 
Sacheverell Sitwell.15 There had been a William 
Smith in Mowsley in 1680,'® and his descendants 
survived into the 2oth century;?7 all the other allot- 
ments later changed hands. In 1909 there were 16 
landowners, the largest owning 140a.'8 In 1788 
Joseph Cradock as lessee of the Duchy ‘manor’ 
received only 3a. in compensation for right or claim 
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to the soil. The rector received 41a. in lieu of glebe 
and 200a. in lieu of great and small tithes.19 

Soon after inclosure the curate reported in 1791 
that not more than 70a. were kept in tillage and 
that the remainder of the parish was devoted to 
breeding sheep and cows, with nearly 400a. for 
fattening them. The average value of the land was 
1gs. an acre.2° In 1801 there were 160$a. of arable 
in Mowsley, including 60 a. of oats, 34a. of wheat, 
30 a. of barley, and 26 a. of turnips.2! In 1846 there 
were g farmers and graziers, and in 1861 eleven. In 
both years there were about 10 people in other crafts 
and trades.?2 In 1906 the rector, J. H. Green, re- 
gretted the passing of the resident yeomen, and 
noted that most landowners were non-resident and 
that only three people in the village had an indoor 
servant.23 There was no large grazier, although 
the greater part of the parish was under grass, but a 
number of small occupiers with little capital. Young 
people left the village to work in factories in the 
towns and there were few regular labourers. The 
average wage for labourers was 15s. a week, and the 
rent of house and garden ts. 6d. a week. ‘There was 
a blacksmith, a butcher, and a general shop selling 
bread which was baked elsewhere.% In 1932, in 
addition to 4 graziers, 7 farmers, and 2 smallholders, 
there were 2 carpenters, a draper, a thatcher, and 
a butcher.?5 

There was a windmill belonging to Leicester 
Abbey in Mowsley during the Middle Ages which 
was probably held by Robert de Mowsley before 
1338.2° It was perhaps situated in Mill Field, and 
may have stood on the mound still existing in Mill 
Close in 1961. Materials from the mill have been 
re-used at Mill Stone House.?7 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Various court 
rolls of the court leet and view of frankpledge of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which included suit of court 
from Mowsley, have survived for occasional years 
between 1531 and 1679 and for 1825 to 1856.28 
Suitors to the court came from Mowsley, Knaptoft, 
Wigston Magna, South Kilworth, Walton, Laugh- 
ton, Willoughby, Bitteswell, and Theddingworth. 
In the early 19th century they still met on a mound 
in the Mowsley Hills called ‘the view’ before 
adjourning to the ‘Staff of Life’ in Mowsley. The 
last court was held about 1863.29 Leicester Abbey 
also held a court in Mowsley during the Middle Ages 
for its tenants in Laughton and Mowsley.3° 

In the early 19th century the vestry owned three 
lots of parish houses, one at the north end of the 
village, said to have been demolished in 1937,3! one 
at the south,32 and one on the Nook, a piece of land 
bordering the south wall of the churchyard. A garden 
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made in the plots allotted to the parish for gravel in 
1788 went with each house.33 In 1861 the houses on 
the Nook were pulled down, and the land thrown 
into the churchyard to be used for burials although 
it had not been consecrated.3+ Dissenters were 
buried there, as it was opposite the Congregational 
chapel.35 In 1958 the village hall stood on the 
western edge of the Nook. 

Before the parish joined the Market Harborough 
Union in 1836,3° its workhouse stood at the eastern 
end of the Nook.37 The now-lost overseers’ accounts 
for 1700-71 and 1806-33 showed that the highest 
recorded rate during these periods was £332 in 
1806. In 1768 £48 had been raised, and in 1771, 
£33.38 There was no workhouse mentioned in 
1802-3, but 31 children were given out-relief.39 The 
highest rate, including union workhouse and 
county rates, during the period 1847-61 was {£259 
in 1857.4° Until 1871 the vestry levied an annual 
church rate which from 1850 to 1859 was never 
more than 5d. in the pound, and from 1862 to 1871 
never more than 2d.4! 

The now-lost waywardens’ accounts showed that 
the average annual cost of keeping up the roads of 
the parish from 1844 to 1855 was {24 (rather less 
than a rate of 2d. in the pound); £62 was paid to the 
highway board for the year ending 25 March 1888 
and by 1900 the upkeep of the roads cost about £70 
a year.*2 


MOWSLEY 


CHURCH. The church at Mowsley, like that at 
Shearsby, was a chapelry in the ancient parish of 
Knaptoft. It has been believed that part of the west 
wall of Mowsley church belonged to the rath cen- 
tury,#3 but the earliest surviving features in the 
building suggest that much of the fabric dates from 
the middle of the 13th century. Although the chapel 
at Shearsby was mentioned about 1220, there was 
no similar mention of a chapel at Mowsley.*+ It is 
probable therefore that a new church was established 
at Mowsley about 1250, traditionally by Hugh 
Gobion (d. 1274), lord of Knaptoft.45 

The mother church at Knaptoft was allowed to 
fall into ruins during the middle of the 17th century, 
and there is some evidence to suggest that it was 
damaged by fire, although none to prove the local 
tradition that it was destroyed after the battle of 
Naseby.*® The rectory house at Knaptoft was 
apparently at the same time involved in inclosures 
made by the Turpin family and the rector had taken 
a house at Shearsby.47 From the late 17th century 
onwards the rectors of Knaptoft or their curates 
have resided at Mowsley, though all the rectors until 
1915 were inducted in the north porch of the ruined 
church at Knaptoft. There had been a resident 


33 Green, ‘Mowsley’, 29. 

34 Tbid. 98, 99. 

35 Local inf. 

36 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 
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38 Tbid. 91, 94. 

39 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

4° Green, ‘Mowsley’, 93. 
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42 Ibid. 74-7 

43 Green, ‘I 
1912. 

44 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 240. 

45 Green, ‘Mowsley’, 145. 

46 Green, ‘Knaptoft’, 86-89. 

47 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxix. 513. 
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chaplain at Mowsley during the Middle Ages.48 The 
first induction at Mowsley was in 1933.49 In 1928 
the ancient parish of Knaptoft had been divided: 
Shearsby was joined to Arnesby, and Mowsley with 
Knaptoft to the adjoining parish of Laughton.5° 
Since 1928 incumbents of the new living of Mowsley 
with Laughton and Knaptoft have lived at Mowsley 
Rectory.5! 

The patron of the church of Knaptoft about 1220 
was Roger de Merley.52 The advowson descended 
with the demesne lordship of Knaptoft to the 
Gobion family, the Paynels, the Turpins, and the 
dukes of Rutland.53 After the latter sold their 
Knaptoft estate in 1869, the advowson came into 
the hands of the Peake family,5+ and they were still 
believed to be patrons in 1g00,55 although J. Hood 
had been described as patron in 1896.5° Soon after- 
wards the advowson was acquired by the incumbent, 
J. H. Green, who presented his own successor in 
1915.57 After the rearrangement of benefices, the 
advowson of Mowsley with Laughton and Knaptoft 
was shared by the former incumbents, D. A. G. 
Taylor of Knaptoft with Mowsley and A. H. J. 
Matthews of Laughton. The latter’s widow pre- 
sented in 1933, but the former’s widow was unable to 
make a presentation in 1945 and the advowson fell 
to the Diocesan Board of Patronage who were the 
owners in 1958.58 

The rectory of Knaptoft was valued at 20 marks 
in 125459 and 40 marks in 1291. The gross annual 
value in 1535 was £33 3s. 6d.,°! and the living was 
considered one of the richest in the county during 
the 16th century.® It appears that in the 17th 
century the rector had no glebe at Knaptoft except 
the site of the parsonage, because the glebe there had 
been inclosed by the Turpin family who had offered 
a lease of land at Shearsby in compensation.®3 In 
1606 there were 46 a. of glebe in Mowsley.® A list 
of the great and small tithes was drawn up by the 
rector in 1620.°5 By the inclosure award of 1788 
the rector received 41 a. in lieu of glebe in Mowsley, 
and 200 a. in compensation for all great and small 
tithes.°© The rectory was valued at {£624 a year in 
1831, with a modus of {10 in Knaptoft, 212 a. of 
glebe in Shearsby, and 247 a. in Mowsley.®7 In 1914 
the rector’s annual income was £520, and he stated 
that he had received only £70 in rents when he first 
came to Mowsley in 1876-84, from which he paid 
about {£30 in rates and taxes.®8 

The rectory house at Mowsley was erected on 6 a. 


48 e.g. Cal. Pat. 1364-8, 68. 

49 Green, ‘Knaptoft’, 90, and later note by the Revd. 
H. O. Newman. 

5° Lond. Gaz. 1926, p. 7985, order for union of benefices 
at the next vacancy. 

51 Leic. Dioc. Cal. passim. 
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53 See p. 250. 
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55 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900), 309. 

56 Crockford (1896), 546. 
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58 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1958), 90; ex inf. the Revd. H. O. 
Newman. 
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of land which are believed to have been given by 
an old woman, probably in the late 17th century.® 
In 1712 it was described as a building of 6 bays, 
partly thatched and partly covered with slate, with 
2 barns and a brew-house.7° The present rectory 
house was built by James Tindall, rector 1817—52.7 
It is a two-storied red-brick building and the largest 
house in the village. Many alterations were made by 
J. H. Green, rector 1876-1915.72 

The incumbents of Knaptoft have included John 
Moore (d. 1619) who published a Target for Tillage 
in 1612, and his son John Moore (d. 1657) who also 
preached and wrote against inclosures.73 Perhaps 
the first rector to reside at Mowsley was Thomas 
Whatton (d. 1670).74 His successor Samuel Fuller 
(d. 1700), the Dean of Lincoln, was not resident,75 
and there were few resident rectors in the 18th cen- 
tury. Thomas Sawbridge, 1700-13, and William 
Whatton, 1713-35, were probably resident.76 
Charles Stokes, rector 1736-76, was chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland and died at Stamford;77 John 
Cant, rector 1776-82, owned the Wartnaby estate;78 
and Richard Watson (1737-1816), Bishop of Llan- 
daff,79 preached at Mowsley on the day he took 
possession ‘but never saw the place afterward’.8° 
From 1817 onwards all the rectors have been resi- 
dent. During the 19th century they continued to 
have curates.8! While curate in Mowsley from 1871 
to 1876, T. A. Curties,®? later Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Wakefield, established in the parish the Guild of the 
Holy Child Jesus, a society which was particularly 
active at the time of the restoration of the church in 
1882.83 The Revd. J. H. Green left to the parish the 
results of his researches into local history: a large 
bound volume of typescript, ‘Notes on Mowsley 
and Knaptoft’.8+ Before he accepted this living he 
was the headmaster of Kibworth Beauchamp Gram- 
mar School.§s 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS is of cruciform 
plan and consists of chancel, nave, north and south 
transepts, and south porch. The walling is of coursed 
rubble, mainly composed of large pebbles, and has 
limestone dressings. A thorough restoration was 
undertaken in the late 19th century. 

The church was probably built c. 1250, a date 
which is confirmed by the design of the west window, 
consisting of three graded lancets under a single 
pointed hood. Although dating in its present form 
from 1882 this window is a copy of the original one.*®¢ 
The arched openings from the transepts to the nave 
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each have one chamfered and two hollow-chamfered 
orders and half-round responds with moulded 
capitals and bases. Also of the 13th century are 
piscinae in the north transept and chancel; a third— 
in the south transept—is probably of the same date. 
In the chancel are a defaced corbel and a priest’s 
door with a pointed chamfered arch. There was 
formerly a south door in the chancel.87 A door in 
the north wall of the nave is blocked but like the 
south door is two-centred with continuous moulded 
jambs. The base and capitals of the jambs of the 
south door are original. An internal stoup near the 
south door is defaced. 

The only certainly 14th-century features are the 
font and a window in the chancel. The font is 
octagonal with simple decorated panels, each con- 
taining a trefoiled arch in low relief.®® The window 
has three cusped ogee-headed lights in a square 
frame, and is at the east end of the south wall. The 
square chamfered lights in the south porch may be 
14th-century insertions. The former flat-pitched 
roof was of the 15th century but all that remains is 
one square boss reset in a beam at the west end 
of the nave. The roof may have been repaired and 
lowered in 1721.89 

Several alterations were made by P. Wilson, rector 
1852~76. He repaired the entrance arch of the south 
porch in 1854, repaired the west and transept win- 
dows, and erected a new bell-cote in 1859 which 
necessitated the addition of four supporting but- 
tresses c. 1866.9° In 1860 he drew up plans for a 
complete restoration of the church but was appar- 
ently unable to raise the money required.9! 

The Revd. J. H. Green restored the church, under 
the supervision of the architect J. L. Pearson, in 
1882-3. The work cost over £2,000 and a further 
£1,800 was apparently spent in the next 20 years. 
The roof was replaced; the external walling was 
repaired, including a virtual rebuilding of all the 
gable-ends; the walls were stripped of plaster; the 
entrance arch of the south porch was restored; and 
most of the window openings were renewed and the 
windows re-glazed. The east window to the chancel, 
consisting of three graded lancets, dates from this 
restoration. The floor was re-laid in three stages— 
in 1893, 1899, and 1908. 

During this restoration the font was placed on 
a new stem and what was probably a pre-Reforma- 
tion altar top was brought into use after having long 
lain in the nave.%3 The old pews were replaced with 
chairs and a new pulpit and lectern installed. A 
wooden screen, in the Gothic style, made from old 
furniture of Kibworth Grammar School,%* was 
erected between the chancel and the nave on the site 
of an earlier partition; there is no structural division 
between nave and chancel and no chancel arch. An 
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eagle lectern was presented to the church in 1912, 
the organ in 1937,% and the altar rails in 1945. 
The only monument in the church is a mural 
tablet to James Tindall (d. 1852), rector, in the 
chancel. 

There is one bell: 1856, by John Taylor of Lough- 
borough.9® In 1659 another bell which had been 
cracked was sold and a new steeple erected for the 
remaining one.97 A new bell was bought at Enderby 
in 1696.98 It was recast in 1721 and a new brick 
steeple erected in 1722.99 This bell was cracked in 
1858 and replaced by the present one. A new bell- 
cote was built in 1859.' The plate includes a silver 
cup dated 1663, and a silver paten given by the Guild 
of the Holy Child Jesus in 1879.2 The registers begin 
in 1660 and record baptisms, marriages, and burials 
in Mowsley and Knaptoft; Shearsby had a separate 
register. 


NONCONFORMITY. Although no conventicle 
was reported in 1669,3 and no nonconformist in 
1676,+ Joseph Horton’s house was licensed as a 
meeting-place for nonconformists in 1672 and 
William Burdett was licensed as a teacher.5 The 
conventicle of Anabaptists reported to be in Knap- 
toft parish in 1706-14 has not been identified with 
any nonconformists in Mowsley, but it is likely there 
were a number of nonconformists in the village 
during the early 18th century.® 

Thomas Flude applied to license his house as 
a meeting-place in 1792 and was supported by Job 
Smeeton, Jonathan Horton, and William Smith.7 
Smeeton and Horton supported William Smith’s 
application to license his house in 1804.8 Smith in 
1817 applied to set apart as a meeting-place a certain 
dwelling-house which he had bought from John 
Johnson.? This may have been the first Congre- 
gational chapel. Joseph Horton’s house had been 
reported to be a meeting-place in 1794.!° John Hunt 
supported by Thomas Willson and Jonathan Monk 
licensed his house in 1820.'! These may represent 
another sect. In 1791 out of 217 inhabitants 161 
were members of the Church of England, 55 
Protestant dissenters, and one a Roman Catholic. !2 

The present Congregational chapel, a square red- 
brick building with a hipped slate roof, was erected 
in 1839 and repaired in 1860 for use by both 
Independents and Baptists.'3 J. B. Haddon, by will 
proved in 1881, left money for the upkeep of 
the Congregational chapels at Lubenham and 
Mowsley.'4 

Miss Blount of Mowsley was collecting circuit 
missionary money for the Methodists between 1844 
and 1853, and the first meeting-place for Methodists 
which can be identified with certainty, John 
Gamble’s house, was registered in 1860. The 
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Methodist chapel was erected in 1879 at a cost of 
£222 on the site of 2 cottages which had formerly 
belonged to the parish for receiving its poor. 
Matthew Gamble was concerned with this building, 
but of the 8 families paying pew rents perhaps the 
most important were those of the grazier John 
Harris, and of John Knapp of Knaptoft Hall, a 
farmer. ‘The chapel was enlarged in 1884-5 and an 
American organ installed, and by 1890 there were 
18 families paying pew rents. The chapel was closed 
in the summer of 1955, and the re-opening in the 
summer of 1958 lasted only a few months.'s 


SCHOOLS. There was a Sunday school in Mowsley 
in 1833 with 17 boys and 22 girls.16 

Mowsley Church of England School was erected 
in 1864 on the north-west corner of the churchyard, 
the cost being met by voluntary subscriptions.!7 In 
1871 there were 18 boys and 18 girls in attendance.!8 
The management was vested in the rector and 
churchwardens, but the vestry in 1872 established 
a school committee and appointed a mistress at a 
salary of {22 ros. a year. The cost of running the 
school in 1892 was £64,!° and in 1894 the attendance 
was sixteen.?° Shortly before 1900 Laughton school 
was closed and its income from Mrs. Humfrey’s 
charity was transferred to Mowsley so that Laugh- 
ton children might attend school there.2! ‘The 
attendance of children from both villages in 1900 


was 22”. A separate room for infants was added 
in 1924.23 

In 1923 children over 11 years in Mowsley and 
Laughton were sent to the ‘Senior Top’ at Husbands 
Bosworth National School.?4 The ‘Senior Top’ was 
closed in 1930 and all senior children in the district 
were taken to Church Langton.?5 After 1923 
Mowsley school was confined to juniors from Mows- 
ley and Laughton, and the attendance in 1933 was 
35-26 In 1952 the school accepted ‘controlled’ 
status under the local authority, and the attendance 
in 1958 was 22.27 


CHARITIES. Samuel Hayford in 1688, John Bur- 
dett in 1737, and Anna Burdett in 1749 each left 
£5 to the poor of Mowsley, and Elizabeth Hunt in 
1763 left £10. The churchwardens and overseers 
were trustees for all these sums in 1786.78 By 1837 the 
total sum of all these bequests, £25, had ‘many years 
ago’ been lent to 2 persons who became bankrupt, 
and the charities were lost.?9 

Joseph Hugglescoat, by will proved in 1771, gave 
£20 which was to be invested and the annual 
interest distributed among the poor at the discretion 
of the churchwardens and overseers.3° The money 
was held by the parish and {£1 was paid annually 
from the poor rates to be distributed on Lady Day. 
The charity was believed to be in existence in 1846,3! 
but by 1862-3 it was reported to be lost.3? 


KING’S NORTON 


KiInG’s NorRTON lies seven miles east-south-east 
of Leicester on a spur of the uplands of eastern 
Leicestershire. The civil parish of Little Stretton 
is a chapelry of King’s Norton. The area of the 
ancient parish of King’s Norton is about 1,010 a. 
The spur on which the village stands projects south- 
westwards from the upland area and lies between 
the River Sence and one of its tributaries. The 
ground rises from about 400 ft. near the rivers to 
over 500 ft. The soil is clayey, with a clay and gravel 
sub-soil. On the east and west the parish boundary 
for the most part follows field boundaries; on the 
north it is marked by the Sence; and on the south it 
follows the Gartree road. 

King’s Norton lies between two main roads lead- 
ing from Leicester—those to Uppingham and 
Market Harborough—but minor roads lead from 
the village to both main roads, as well as to the Gar- 
tree road which skirts the southern edge of the parish. 
The village lies around the junction of three minor 
roads, leading to Galby, Little Stretton, and Illston 
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on the Hill. The small cluster of houses includes the 
manor-house, Vicarage, and church. There are only 
two isolated farm-houses: Norton Gorse Farm, near 
the large Norton Gorse plantation, in the north-west 
of the parish, and a second in the west. There is a 
large disused gravel pit to the south-west of the 
village. 

King’s Norton has never been a large village. Its 
tax assessment in 1334 was only Ios.! and only 36 
people paid the poll tax in 1381.2 In 1563 there were 
12 households. The figure of 154 communicants in 
1603 probably refers to Little Stretton as well as 
King’s Norton. In 1670 there were 17 households, 
and in 1676 38 communicants.3 There were 14 
families early in the 18th century.4 In 1801 the 
population was 60; after a very small increase during 
the 19th century, it had fallen to 43 by 1951.5 

The manor-house, now known as Manor House 
Farm, stands close to the east end of the church and 
is a large L-shaped brick building of two stories and 
attics. Most of the remaining structure was probably 
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built by William Whalley (d. 1635) or his son Ralph. 
The principal arm of the L is a wing running north 
and south; a lower wing extends from its east side. 
The internal arrangements of the main block indicate 
that it was built as a parlour wing of some pretensions 
with large southern rooms, a central staircase, and 
smaller northern rooms; its division into three bays 
is common to all floors including the attics. It is 
built of thin red brick with limestone dressings 
above a high ironstone plinth; the gables have stone 
copings and the present slate roof is modern. ‘Two 
stone-mullioned and transomed windows remain in 
the west wall. Similar windows have been altered 
or blocked elsewhere in the wing and the south 
gable-end was re-fenestrated with pairs of sash win- 
dows to each floor in the time of Bernard Whalley 
(d. 1752). The smaller wing has several blocked stone 
windows and has probably been truncated at its 
east end where a large chimney stack with ribbed 
brick shafts is clearly part of an earlier structure. 
A single-story brew-house, added to the north side 
of the house c. 1800, is now the kitchen. The old 
kitchen was probably the ground floor room in the 
smaller wing which has a wide fire-place and exposed 
ceiling joists. In the attic rooms above this wing is 
an arch-braced collar-beam truss which may ante- 
date the rest of the house. The lower flights of the 
mid-17th-century staircase in the parlour wing were 
altered to one straight flight late in the last century. 
The upper flights have plain chamfered handrails, 
heavy turned balusters, and newels with pierced 
finials. 

Near to the east end of the house is a square brick 
dovecote with a hipped roof and a louver similarly 
roofed. The walls have a small diaper pattern in 
vitrified brick headers. It probably dates from the 
later 17th century. Another outbuilding carries a 
tablet dated 1726 with the initials of Bernard and 
Anne Whalley. 

William Fortrey is said to have demolished ‘the 
old hall-house of Norton’ with the intention of 
building a new one but to have only completed the 
offices before his death.° These last may be identified 
with the two brick houses forming a row on the south 
side of the churchyard and now known as The 
Limes. At their south end are limestone balustrades 
and steps, apparently re-used. The entrance gates 
in the west wall of the churchyard are said to have 
come from the old house and to have been set in 
their present position by Fortrey.7 The classical 
stone gate-piers have pineapple finials and the 
wrought-iron gates are work of c. 1720.8 The site of 
the old hall-house is not known and it is possible 
that it was not completely demolished and that the 
present Manor House Farm represents part of the 
structure. On the other hand the fact that in 1666 
William Whalley and Stanhope Whalley were 
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assessed for 12 and ro hearths respectively? suggests 
that two important houses were standing in the 
parish at that time. 

Wyggeston Farm is a two-storied brick house 
built c. 1700 on the site of an older house of which 
a lower ironstone cross-wing survives at the west 
end. This in turn seems to encase the remains of an 
earlier structure. The house may perhaps be identi- 
fied with Beamond’s Farm, let to Ralph Whalley 
in 1637.!° To the north-east of the house is the only 
surviving timber-framed cottage in the parish, 
dating from the 17th century. Lime Cottage in the 
same cul-de-sac is of 18th-century brick, and oppo- 
site is the former blacksmith’s cottage and, behind 
it, the small ruined smithy. 

The Grange, formerly a private house known as 
The Laurels, was built in 1870 by G. C. Heap. 
Several cottages, including three with mud walls, 
have been demolished within living memory. The 
village hall, a wooden hut, was given in 1921 by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. There are 
two pairs of Council houses in the village, built 
after 1945. 


MANOR. In 1086 the royal soke of Bowden, which 
before the Conquest had been held by Edward the 
Confessor, included 3 carucates of land and 5a. of 
meadow in KING’S NORTON." By 1130 the 3 
carucates were held by the Earl of Leicester.! 
King’s Norton was among the Earl’s estates which 
in 1204 passed to Saer de Quency as husband of 
a co-heir of Robert FitzParnell; Saer was created 
Earl of Winchester in 1207.13 Roger de Quency, 
Earl of Winchester, held King’s Norton at his death 
in 1264,'4 and it was assigned to his relict in dower.15 
His lands were in 1277 divided among co-heirs and 
King’s Norton went to his daughter Ellen and her 
husband Alan la Zouche.!® At a later Alan’s death, 
in 1314, it passed through his daughter Maud to her 
husband Robert de Holand.'7 He was succeeded by 
his son Robert in 1328.!8 King’s Norton passed to 
the Lovels in c. 1373 by the marriage of Robert de 
Holand’s granddaughter to John, Lord Lovel.'9 
William Lovel held it at his death in 1455,2° but the 
manor appears to have been subsequently acquired 
by the Hastings family?! for in 1532 George, Earl of 
Huntingdon, settled King’s Norton on his son 
Francis, Lord Hastings, when he married the 
daughter of Henry, Lord Montagu.” No further 
descent of the overlordship has been traced. 

In 1130 King’s Norton was held by Pipard from 
the Earl of Leicester.23 ‘The Earl of Winchester’s 
under-tenant in 1264 was William Burdet,”+ and in 
1277 King’s Norton was said to be held from the 
Earl’s heirs by ‘Thomas de Hendeshovere;?5 Burdet 
was probably, however, intermediate between the 
heirs and Hendeshovere in 1277 as he was between 


16 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 323, 326. 

17 Cal. Ing. p.m. v, pp. 258-9: the inquisitions of his 
lands were being held in 1313 and 1314; Cal. Close, 
1313-18, 154. 

18 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 123. 

19 Complete Peerage, viii. 220. 

20 Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iv. 264. 

21 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, p. xiv, suggests a way in 
which other Zouche property may have passed, via the 
Lovels, to the Hastings family. 

22 Tbid. 308-9. 

23 Slade, Leics. Survey, 24. 

24 Close R. 1261-4, 407; see also Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 257. 

25 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 326, 331. 
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them and Thomas de Endis (probably to be identi- 
fied with Hendeshovere) in 1279.26 By 1313 the 
manor was held from Alan la Zouche by William de 
Bereford,?7 and a Bereford held it in 1328 and 1454.28 

The Burdet and Bereford families were probably 
never the demesne tenants. In 1277 and 1279 
Robert de Norton held the manor from Thomas de 
Hendeshovere (or Endis)?2 and in 1284 Robert 
claimed that his ancestors had held land in King’s 
Norton since the late 12th century.3° The Nortons 
held the manor in 1316 and probably later,3! but by 
1346 it had passed to Henry Mallorie.3? William 
Levere was lord in 1368.33 In 1514 the manor was 
acquired by Robert and John Borowe and Henry 
Peyll from George and Mary Kyngeston,34 and 
Robert Borowe’s descendants transferred it to 
Thomas Whalley in 1582.35 

The Whalley family held the manor until Bernard 
Whalley’s death in 1752 when William Fortrey, hus- 
band of Anne Whalley, acquired it.3° In 1783 Fortrey 
was succeeded by his nephew Henry Green,37 who 
was still in possession in 1847 when he owned 765 a. 
of land.38 The estate apparently passed to the Heap 
family and later to the Powys-Kecks; as part of 
the Powys-Keck estate, it was bought by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. in 1919.39 The 
manorial rights may, however, have been separated 
from the estate in the mid-19th century and acquired 
by the Earl of Stamford and Warrington.4° After 
1919 the C.W.S. disposed of part of its estate in 
King’s Norton: 255 a. was sold to W. H. Heard 
in 1927 and other land to Wyggeston’s Hospital in 
1928.4 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 3 
carucates of land and 5 a. of meadow in King’s 
Norton.#2 

One of the largest medieval landowners in King’s 
Norton was Owston Abbey which by 1360 had built 
up an estate of 191 a. around the nucleus of the glebe 
lands; the abbey had other land in Little Stretton. 
In King’s Norton approximately 70 a. lay in West 
Field, 51 a. in South Field, and 69 a. in North Field, 
and most was in very small scattered parcels; some 
consolidation had, however, taken place in North 
Field where one parcel was of 28 a. and another of 
about 14 a. In 1357-8, with the labour of 9 famuli 
as well as hired workers, the abbey grew wheat (30 
per cent.), barley (55 per cent.), and peas and beans 
(15 per cent.) at King’s Norton, and kept 129 sheep 


26 Nichols, Leics. i, p. cxxi. 

27 Gal: Ing. p.m. Vv, p. 258; Cal. Close, 1313-18, 154. 

28 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 123; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), 
iv. 264. 

29 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 326; Nichols, Leics. i, 
Pp. CXxi. 

30 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 275. 

31 Tbid. 276-7; Wyggeston Hosp. Recs. 402. 

32 Nichols, Leics. 1, p. Cvi; il. 731. 

33 Wyggeston Hosp. Recs. 404. 

34 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ii1. 279. 

35 Tbid.; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 20. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 280-1; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
731-2. 37 Nichols, Leics. ii. 732. 

38 T|.R.O. King’s Norton Tithe Award. 

39 See p. 328. 

4° Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1855), 101; (1936), 911. 

41 Ex inf. C.W.S. Ltd., Manchester. 
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43 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 
143, 146. 

44 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 277-8. 
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there; corn, malt, and wool were sold. Demesne 
cultivation by the abbey had probably been aban- 
doned by 1363, and g2 a. of the estate were leased to 
John of Norton.43 This leasing-out was perhaps a 
consequence of the Black Death, but the village itself 
apparently suffered no marked decline. In 1381 the 
poll tax was paid by 36 people, among them 5 free 
tenants, 4 tenants at will, a merchant, 13 servants, 
and 2 labourers: 44 and King’ s Norton’s tax assess- 
ment of ros. was reduced by only 1s. in 1445.45 
Prominent among the land-holding free tenants in 
the late 14th and early 15th centuries was John atte 
Hall of Little Stretton, whose mowers assisted the 
Owston famuli in 1357-8.4° 

In the early 16th century a large estate in King’s 
Norton was acquired by Wyggeston Hospital, 
Leicester: in 1527 3 messuages and 4% virgates 
(120 a. arable, 20 a. meadow, and 12 a. pasture) were 
conveyed to it.47 From the late 16th century until 
the mid-18th the most important landowning family 
was the Whalleys. Ralph Whalley was already one of 
the leading taxpayers in 1572, and during the next 
two decades he acquired the manor, other houses 
and land, and the rectory and advowson; he died in 
1601 and was succeeded by his son William (d. 
1635) and his grandson Ralph.*8 The younger Ralph 
was probably responsible for the inclosure of the 
open fields, which took place between 163549 and 
1637 when Whalley’s land was stated to have been 
lately inclosed and converted to pasture;5° in 1637 
Wn sy held 163 yardlands5! and was also the lessee 
of 44 yardlands fom Wyggeston Hospital.5? In 1656 
the hospital had 3 farms, comprising 44 yardlands 
and 34a., in King’s Norton, all leased out; it was 
said that at the inclosure the hospital’s land had been 
allotted in the worst part of the lordship.53 The 
hospital still had 16g a. in 184754 and bought more 
land in 1928.55 

Several 17th-century terriers and inventories pro- 
vide details of pre-inclosure agrarian practice. The 
open fields were no longer called West, South, and 
North Fields, as they had been in 1360: two terriers 
of Wyggeston Hospital property in 1635 give the 
names as Brig, Scockerhill, and Middle Fields,5® and 
a terrier of the glebe lands of Galby in 1638 called 
them Marr, Carlton Gate, and Middle Fields.57 
Each yardland is said to have had 6 cow gates and 
common for 40 sheep.5§ ‘Two inventories made in 
1608 show that peas, barley, and wheat were being 
grown.>? 


45 Nichols, Leics. i, p. xci. 

46 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 277-8; Hilton, Econ. Devt. 
Leics. Estates, 146. 

47 Wyggeston Hosp. Recs. PP. XXXxv, 413 

48 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 279- 81; L.R.O. Wills 1635, 
no. 54. 49 See below. 

50 Karnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 280; the 1638 glebe terrier 
of Galby (in L.R.O.) describes the land as if it were still 
open. 

51 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 280. 

52 Nichols, Leics. ii. 732; Leic. City Mun. Room, Wyg- 
geston Hosp. Docs. ‘a terrier of the farm and 3 yardlands, 
sometime Beamond’s Farm, let to Ralph Whalley’. 

53 Nichols, Leics. ii. 732. 

54 L.R.O. King’s Norton Tithe Award. 

55 Ex inf. C.W.S. Ltd., Manchester. 

56 TLeic. City Mun. Room, Wyggeston Hosp. Docs. ‘a 
terrier of Mr. William Waley’s farm’ and “a terrier of the 
farm and 3 yardlands . . . let to Ralph Whalley’. 

57 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 106. 

58 Nichols, Leics. 11. 732. 

59 [..R.O. Inventories 1608, nos. 7, 13. 
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Although Ralph Whalley’s land was said in 1637 
to have been converted to pasture, the parish was 
not subsequently completely under grass. In 1847 
there were 150 a. of arable out of 993 a. subject to 
tithe,®° and in 1855, 200 a. of arable.®! Pasture farm- 
ing has, however, remained predominant to the 
present day. In the 19th and 2oth centuries the land 
has been farmed by about 4 farmers and graziers.° 

A windmill at King’s Norton is first mentioned 
in 1514. The latest reference is in 1582 when, with 
the manor, it came into the possession of Ralph 
Whalley. It is not included in the description of his 
property at his death in 1601.°3 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was ap- 
parently no workhouse at King’s Norton, and in 
1802-3 2 adults and 2 children received out-relief.®+ 
The parish joined the Billesdon Union in 1836. 
Churchwardens’ accounts survive for 1784-1834.°° 


CHURCH. King’s Norton church was described 
about 1220 as the mother church from which the 
chapel of Little Stretton was served,°7 and Little 
Stretton has remained a dependent chapelry. In the 
1660’s the township of Little Stretton was liable to 
contribute to the maintenance of the fabric of King’s 
Norton church, though not to that of its ornaments. °8 
The incumbent of King’s Norton was resident in the 
parish in the 1860’s®° but by at least 1928 the living 
was held with Galby and the incumbent lived there.7° 
The benefices of King’s Norton and Galby were 
united in 1929.7! 

The advowson of the church of King’s Norton 
was confirmed to Owston Abbey by Robert de 
Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, before 1167.72 During 
Hugh of Avalon’s episcopate of Lincoln (1186-1200) 
it was ordered that the church should pay the abbey 
an annual pension of 2 marks, and half a stone of 
wax.73 In 1306 the abbey appropriated King’s 
Norton church,74 though royal licence for this was 
not obtained until 1340,75 and a vicarage was subse- 
quently ordained. 

The advowson apparently descended with the 
rectory after the Dissolution (see below) and subse- 
quently with the manor.7° It was held by J. C. L. 
Keck in 1922.77 In 1929 it was obtained from the 
trustees of the late G. C. Heap by the National 
Church League Trust.7® The Church Society pre- 
sented in 1951 and 1956.79 

In 1291 the annual value of the rectory was 


60 1..R.O. King’s Norton Tithe Award. 

61 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1855), 101. 

62 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 519; (1863), 581; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1932), 741. 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 278-80. 

64 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

65 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

GouPars recs: 

a Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
264. 

68 Antiquary, xlv. 430. 

69 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 580. 

7° Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 702. 

71 Lond. Gaz. 1929, Pp. 5554. 

Dugdale, Mon. vi. 424. 
73 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 264. 
4 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 110. 

75 Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 546. 

76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 732, 734; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
Ch. Inspection Bk. Bicklam, p. 174; Harrod, Dir. Leics. 
(1870), 575. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 603. 

78 Ex inf. the Rector of Galby. 
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£15 13s. 4d., including a pension of £1 6s. 8d. paid 
to Owston Abbey and £2 6s. 8d. as the Rector of 
Galby’s portion.®° In 1535 the value was £3 6s. 8d., 
with temporalities of £2 17s. at Little Stretton. 
The rectory, tithes, and glebe were in 1528-9 leased by 
the abbey to Thomas Brygge, clerk, for £3 6s. 8d.%2 
After the Dissolution, the rectory was granted in 
April 1544 to Edward Elrington and Humphrey 
Metcalf.83 They soon alienated it to John Beaumont 
and Henry Alycock, although a licence for this was 
not obtained until 1545.84 In May 1544 the rectory 
was transferred to John Prior®5 and in 1556 John’s 
son Simon®® alienated it to George 'Turpyn.®7 In 
1559 Ralph Whalley acquired it from Turpyn*®® and 
the rectory subsequently descended with the manor. 
By the date of the tithe apportionment in 1847, the 
great tithes on 765 a. of land held by Henry Green 
had been merged; four other improprietors received 
apportionments totalling £7 16s., the largest being 
£5 to Wyggeston’s Hospital which held 169 a.°9 
The rectorial estate in Little Stretton, consisting of — 
tithes and half a yardland, was in 1552 granted to 
Thomas Cecyll and Philip Bolde of London; it had 
previously been held by ‘Thomas Bewpas and his 
son.°° When Little Stretton was inclosed in 1771 
the improprietor, Lebbeus Humfrey, was allotted 
113 a. in lieu of great tithes.% 

In 1535 the annual value of King’s Norton 
vicarage was {7 5s. 6d.;92 in 1607 it was £7. The 
living was augmented by gifts of {200 from Mrs. 
Jane Hussey in 1718 and {£200 from William 
Whalley, and in 1798 it was worth {£70.% In the 
1gth century it was valued at £105.95 The small 
tithes in King’s Norton, arising from 993 a. of land, 
were commuted for £95 in 1847.°° In Little Stretton 
the vicar received 20a. for small tithes and 23a. 
in lieu of his yardland of glebe at the inclosure in 
1771.97 There were 44 a. of glebe there in 1932.98 

The former Vicarage, on the west side of the 
churchyard, dates from the early 18th century but 
the upper part of the house appears to have been 
completely rebuilt. 

By will proved in 1930 W. J. R. Pochin left £1,200 
to be used at the death of a trustee for the benefit 
of the incumbent and of the chapel at Little Stretton. 
Half of the sum was to be used to augment the living, 
and half invested for the maintenance of the chapel 
and the conduct of services there. The annual in- 
come from the investment in 1951-3 was {£18 and 


in 1954 £22.99 


79 Record in the church. 

80 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

81 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 158. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 731. 
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84 Tbid. xx (1), p. 311. 

85 Tbid. xix (1), p. 384. 

86 C 60/369 no. 5. 

87 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 91; Lincs. Notes and Queries, vi. 7. 

88 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 141; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & 
Papers, xxv. 470. 

89 L.R.O. King’s Norton Tithe Award. 

99 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 450. 

91 C.P. 43/751 rot. 35b. 

92 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 160. 

93 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G& Papers, xxii. 137. 

94 Ibid. 309; Nichols, Leics. ii, 733; J. Ecton, Thesaurus 
(1763), p. xvii. 

95 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 519; (1863), 580. 

96 L..R.O. King’s Norton Tithe Award. 
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98 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 741. 

99 Char. Com. files, 111444, G. 206. 
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The old church, which stood on or near the site of 
the later building, seems to have been badly main- 
tained. In 1633 it was reported that the chancel was 
full of rubbish and stones, that part of the walls 
needed pointing, that the paving was defective, and 
that the furnishings were in an unsatisfactory state.! 
By January 1634 the chancel had been repaired by 
William Whalley,? and there were fewer complaints 
in 1639, though the walls needed whitening and the 
paving was in parts defective. 

The church of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST was 
built between 1757, when a faculty for rebuilding 
it was obtained by the patron William Fortrey, and 
1775. The architect was the younger Wing (d. 1794), 
of Leicester, whose father had been engaged by 
Fortrey in 1741 for the partial rebuilding of the 
church in the adjoining parish of Galby.+ 

The church, which is built of limestone ashlar 
brought from Rutland, consists of an aisleless nave 
and chancel forming a simple rectangular plan with 
a tower at its west end. There is only one entrance— 
that in the west side of the tower approached by a 
flight of steps flanked by stone balustrades. The 
building has long been acknowledged as a particu- 
larly fine example of 18th-century Gothic archi- 
tecture, both on account of its archaeologically 
correct details, especially those of the tower, and the 
preservation of its original fittings. A tall crocketted 
spire which originally surmounted the tower was 
struck by lightning in 1843 and 1850.° After the 
last occurrence, when considerable damage was 
caused to the body of the church by its fall, the spire 
was completely dismantled. The north and south 
walls of the church each have seven tall two-light 
windows of late-14th-century character, separated 
by buttresses which are continued upwards to form 
crocketted pinnacles. The east end has three windows 
containing late Geometrical tracery, the central 
window having five lights with a large circle at its 
apex. All the windows have ogival hoodmoulds with 
finials. The low-pitched roof is concealed by a con- 
tinuous parapet pierced by open quatrefoils. 

The tower is divided into four stages by three 
friezes, each of a different design. The belfry stage 
has tall coupled two-light openings with reticulated 
tracery, and the top of the tower is completed by a 
parapet with tall crocketted angle pinnacles; below 
this the angle buttresses are stopped against a corbel 
table surmounted by a prominent cornice. 

The interior of the church is a remarkably well- 
preserved example of the period and has been called 
‘a perfect expression of 18th-century Anglicanism’.7 
It is entered from a vestibule in the base of the tower 
and consists of a single lofty room with a gallery 
across its west end. Immediately inside the door on 
the north side stands the font, enclosed by original 
christening pews. The large three-decker pulpit, 
the most striking feature of the interior, is centrally 
placed at the east end of the nave. Demarcation 


1 Leic. City Mun. Room, Ch. Inspection Bk. 1633, 
fee 22As 

2 Ibid. f. 22b. 

3 Ibid. 1639, f. 2a. 

4 H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. Architects, 686; see 
fob Mei 

5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 733-5. 

6 Illus. London News, 18 May 1850, contains a drawing 
of the damaged church. 

7 G. W. O. Addleshaw and F. Etchells, Archit. Setting 
of Anglican Worship, 60. See plate facing p. 260 


between nave and chancel is provided by low gates 
flanking the pulpit, while the chancel seats are set 
against the side walls, facing inwards. The shallow 
sanctuary, containing a small central altar, is raised 
on a single step and is divided from the rest of the 
chancel by communion rails which stretch across 
the church from north to south. The whole interior 
is flooded with light from the many large windows 
which retain their clear glass set in leadwork of 
unusual design. The finely-executed fittings are of 
Norwegian oak® and are mostly purely classical in 
detail. The gallery is supported on Roman Doric 
columns and these are repeated on the highest stage 
of the pulpit. The reredos, forming the central 
feature of continuous wainscotting round three sides 
of the chancel, is surmounted by a classical pediment. 
The Gothic character of the exterior, however, is 
reflected in the design of the communion rails and 
the small gates beside the pulpit. The elaborate 
Gothic font dates from after 1850 when the earlier 
one was crushed by the fall of the spire.? The 
original organ, also destroyed, was probably mounted 
in the west gallery; the low-pitched tie-beam roof, 
extensively damaged, has evidently been carefully 
restored. All the original box pews survive except 
on the south side of the nave where they have been 
removed to accommodate the present organ. In 1776 
the reading pew and the clerk’s desk, forming the 
two lower stages of the pulpit, were ordered to be 
removed’ but this was apparently ignored. 

There are no mural tablets in the church but 
below the gallery hangs a photograph of an 18th- 
century painting of the Fortrey family. The largest 
and most impressive monument in the churchyard is 
a tall obelisk built against the east wall of the church 
by William Fortrey in memory of his parents, 
William (d. 1722) and Anne (d. 1733). This is 
enclosed by contemporary wrought-iron railings. 
On the north side of the church a smaller monument 
with a pedimented panel between two urns com- 
memorates John Smalley (d. 1763) and his wife 
Elizabeth (d. 1772), daughter of Sir Richard Halford 
of Wistow. Slabs to various members of the Whalley 
family, including that of Stanhope Whalley (d. 
1698), have been reset against the same side of the 
church. 

There are eight bells: (i) and (ii) undated; (iii) 
1760, by Thomas Eayre of Kettering; (iv) 1627, 
bearing the initials of William and Ralph Whalley; 
(v) 1760; (vi) 1761, by Thomas Eayre; (vii) and (viii) 
1764, by Joseph Eayre of St. Neots.!! The bells, 
together with two others subsequently removed to 
reduce the strain on the steeple, were hung by 
William Fortrey. He was an ardent campanologist 
and was patron and director of Thomas Eayre.!2' The 
clock is dated 1765 and inscribed to Joseph Eayre. 

The parish registers date from 1749.3 The com- 
munion plate was given by Ralph Whalley; it con- 
sists of a silver chalice with a cover paten, dated 


8 Nichols, Leics. ii. 733-5. 

9 Illus. London News, 18 May 1850. 

10 Leic. City Mun. Room, Ch. Inspection Bk. Bicklam, 
p. 174; Nichols, Leics. 11. 733. 

1 Description of bells by E. Morris, St. Margaret’s 
Guild of Ringers, Leicester, which is preserved in the tower 
entrance. North, Ch. Bells Leics. 196, gives the date of the 
4th bell as 1641. 

12 Nichols, Leics. ii. 733. 

13 Registers dating from 1588 still existed in 1938 but 
were missing in 1958. 
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1728, another silver paten of the same date, and a 
silver dish, dated 1729. 

The site of the church is well raised above that of 
the adjacent manor-house to the east and of the 
ground to the south and west. The churchyard wall 
on the south-west side was built by Fortrey who is 
said to have reset and incorporated into it the gate- 
way from the old hall-house of Norton;™ the wall 
has a built-in water trough. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 
SCHOOLS. None known. 


CHARITIES. Thomas Beaumont, by will dated 
1791, bequeathed in trust to the Vicar of King’s 
Norton £50, the interest to be used to purchase 
bread and beef for the industrious poor of the 


KING’S NORTON 


parish.'5 In 1953 the sum of 2s. 6d. each was paid 
to 4 people.!é 

By will dated 1718 William Whalley devised to 
5 trustees a rent-charge of £5, to provide for the 
clothing of 4 poor children in King’s Norton, Little 
Stretton, Galby, and Houghton, and for the pur- 
chase of prayer books to be given to poor persons 
living in the same places. A fee of 6s. 8d. was to 
be paid to the Vicar of King’s Norton for entering 
the trustees’ accounts in the parish books at Easter. 
The sum of £5 was paid regularly by William 
Whalley’s representatives, but the gift was not 
secured on land until 1791, when 2 closes at King’s 
Norton were purchased.!7 In 1953 the charity con- 
sisted of £200 in investments which yielded £3 a 
year. This was spent in giving a bible, a prayer book, 
and £1 pocket money to each of 2 children.'8 


LITTLE STRETTON 


The township of Little Stretton, 704 a. in area, lies 
immediately to the west of King’s Norton, of which 
it has always been a dependent chapelry. Little 
Stretton lies on both sides of the River Sence which 
flows south-westwards through the township, and 
the ground rises from about 350 ft. near the river to 
about 450 ft. on the eastern side of the valley. The 
soil is clayey over a clay and gravel sub-soil. For 
the greater part of its length the township boundary 
follows field boundaries; for short distances it is 
formed by the Sence and by roads. 

Two roughly parallel roads cross the township 
from north-west to south-east: the Gartree road, 
and, further north, the Stoughton to IIlston on the 
Hill road. A minor road links these two on the east 
side of the Sence and forms the village street. The 
Gartree road crosses the Sence by a bridge on the 
township boundary, the bridge itself lying in Great 
Stretton. A road runs southwards from near the 
bridge towards Great Glen on the road from 
Leicester to Market Harborough. The village is a 
small cluster of houses and farms on and near the 
village street; there is one isolated farm, Dob Hall, 
in the north of the township. A small disused gravel 
pit is situated immediately to the south-east of the 
village. 

As far as the available statistics enable a com- 
parison to be made, Little Stretton has always been 
larger than King’s Norton. Its tax assessment in 
1334 was nearly four times as large as that of the 
mother parish,'9 and there were 53 payers of the poll 
tax in 1381.7° There were 19 families in 1563, and 
32 households in 1670.2! In 1676 96 communicants 
were returned,” and in the early 18th century there 
were at least 15 families.23 The population in 1801 
was 97; it reached its maximum of 128 in 1821 and 
subsequently varied between about 70 and 110; in 
1951 it was 105.74 

The Manor House, in the south-west corner of 
the village, is a red-brick building of two and three 
stories, square in plan. The earliest external work is 


14 See p. 257. 

1s 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 287; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1936), 911. 

16 Char. Com. files, G. 193. 

17 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 287; Nichols, Leics. i. 
32; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 911. 

18 Char. Com. files, G. 193. 


on the eastern side of the house where there is a pro- 
jecting stack and a tall round-headed stair window, 
all built c. 1720; the west wall of this portion now 
forms the central spine wall of the southern half of 
the house, but cellar lights at its base indicate that 
it was formerly external. The northern half of the 
building contains a central chimney stack which may 
well have survived from a former 17th-century 
house, possibly that occupied by Thomas Andrews 
and assessed for 7 hearths in 1664.25 The range, 
which is of three stories, was presumably rebuilt in 
1774, a date which, together with the initials D.M., 
is cut in brick at the north-west angle. It has pedi- 
mented gables to east and west and the eaves cornice, 
carried across the base of the west pediment, is 
interrupted by a round-headed garret window. The 
central door on the north side may have served at 
one time as the main entrance. 

The present principal front faces west. This part 
of the house appears to have been built soon after 
the north range and the classical entrance door has 
a decorative fan-light. Many of the internal fittings 
date from the late 18th century and the Regency 
period when numerous minor alterations took place. 
An Adam-style marble fire-place in the present 
drawing-room is a modern addition. The stone 
staircase is an early-1gth-century improvement which 
involved an alteration at the first floor landing. All 
three portions of the house have different floor levels. 
A room in the north range has exposed ceiling 
joists and a wide open hearth with a side oven, 
forming part of the central stack. 

North of the house and on the west side of the 
quadrangular lay-out of the farm buildings is a long 
brick barn with a hipped slate roof. The side walls 
have large blank recessed ovals and two segmental- 
headed doorways between them; these are blocked 
and converted to windows. The range was probably 
built c. 1800. A stable block on the south side of the 
yard is of the same date. 

The majority of the houses and farms in the 


19 Nichols, Leics. i, p. xci. 

20 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 164. 

21 Y.C.H. Leics. iti. 166, 170. 

22 aiden) 

23 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 309. 
24 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 195, 199. 

25 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 173. 
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village date from the 18th century; they are two- 
storied and built of red brick with slate roofs. The 
Elms, a farm-house on the east side of the village, 
is a good example of early-18th-century building, 
L-shaped in plan with a symmetrical frontage and 
central entrance facing north. The front portion has 
brick key-blocks to the windows; the rear wing, 
formerly the kitchen, is slightly later in date and has 
a moulded brick eaves cornice and stone window 
key-blocks. This wing is presumably on the site of 
an earlier house which remained until the present 
front block was built. A projection in the angle of the 
L contains the original staircase with turned balus- 
ters and moulded handrail. Several panelled rooms, 
little altered from the 18th century, remain. An 
altered brick barn in the yard to the east is of the 
same date. A cottage known as Easoms Buildings, 
opposite the smithy, may date originally from before 
1800, and ‘Top Farm Cottage is a modernized house 
of the 18th century. 

The Elms Cottage is a r9th-century farm-house of 
polychrome brickwork with a low hipped slate roof, 
brick angle pilasters, and windows with prominent 
stone key-blocks. The house was probably built 
c. 1830-40 by Sir George Robinson. Church Row, 
a gabled range of four tenements with a communal 
yard, was built by H. L. Powys-Keck in 1866, 
presumably for his tenants.26 Dob Hall is a brick 
building, apparently of the 19th century. The former 
smithy, with open shoeing bay, is of comparatively 
recent date, possibly rebuilt c. 1920 by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Two pairs of 
Council houses on the west side of the village street 
near the church were erected after the Second World 
War on the site of two old cottages. 


MANOR. In the Domesday Survey Stretton is listed 
as belonging to the royal soke of Great Bowden, but 
no distinction is made between Great and Little 
Stretton.27 It is difficult to distinguish, in later 
references, between land in the two Strettons and 
it seems likely that Little Stretton was not always 
regarded as a separate manor. Some land in Little 
Stretton also belonged to King’s Norton manor. It 
is probable, however, that the 16 librates of land 
granted to Richard de Camville before Michaelmas 
115628 constituted LITTLE STRETTON. Before 
Michaelmas 1191 this land had been acquired by 
Robert de Harcourt in right of his wife, who is said 
to have been de Camville’s daughter.*° 

The first reference to the Harcourts’ lands as a 
manor is in 1228, though it was simply styled ‘the 
manor of Stretton’, with its soke.3! Part of the soke 
of Great Bowden had become known as the soke of 


26 Date and initials on gables. 

27 V74.@.H. Leics. 1. 308. 

28 Pipe R. 1156-8 (Rec. Com.), 45; Pipe R. 1191 & 2 
(P.R.S. N.S. ii), 251-2. 

29 Pipe R. 1191 & 2 (P.R.S. N.S. ii), 251-2; it is here 
mistakenly stated to be in the soke of Rothley. 

30 Nichols, Leics. iv. 519.* 

31 Close R. 1227-31, 49. 

32 Bk. of Fees, 375; Feud. Aids, iii. 105; Cal. Ing. p.m. 
ili, pp. 75, 208; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), iv. 28, 50; 
Cal. Close, 1389-92, 534-5. 

33 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 208; vii, p. 450; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
B; 350, m, 22: 

34 Cal. Close, 1389-92, 534-5. 

35 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 221; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 
169. 36 See p. 109. 

37 Nichols, Leics. iv. 811; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedi- 
grees, 55; Cal. Ing. p.m. xiii, p. 60. 


Stretton and was coupled with the manor on several 
occasions. The Harcourt family remained as land- 
owners until the early 15th century, Thomas Har- 
court dying possessed of the manor of Stretton in 
1420-1.32 Parts of the Harcourts’ holding were held 
by under-tenants.33 It seems likely that in the 14th 
and early 15th centuries the Harcourts held Little 
Stretton jointly with land in Great Stretton and that 
it was not a distinct manor; in 1391, for example, 
Thomas Harcourt’s court at Stretton was held 
‘according to the customs of the court of Great and 
Little Stretton’ 34 and in 1330 and 1417 the land was 
said to be held from the Ferrers family of Groby,35 
who were the overlords of Great Stretton.3° 

The Harcourts were apparently succeeded as 
tenants-in-chief by the Astley family, perhaps as 
a result of the marriage of Thomas Astley about 
1350 to Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard de 
Harcourt.37 In the early 16th century Richard Astley 
was holding the courts of Stretton soke at Little 
Stretton; estates in Foxton, Smeeton Westerby, 
Cranoe, Carlton Curlieu, Galby, King’s Norton, 
Great Stretton, and Little Stretton all owed suit to 
the court.38 In 1500 land in Little Stretton was held 
from William Astley by Thomas Kebell of Humber- 
stone,32 who at the same time held land in Great 
Stretton.*? In 1571, at the death of Henry Kebell, 
his two daughters took the Stretton property into 
other families, and much, if not all, of it was sold.41 
In 1613 the so-called manor of Little Stretton was 
sold by Kebell’s grandson John Bowes to Edward 
Andrews.*#2 This was perhaps not the whole of the 
Little Stretton property for in 1654 Richard and 
Andrew Halford sold half of Little Stretton manor 
to George Faunt;#3 it had perhaps been part of the 
lands in Great and Little Stretton and Great Glen 
bought by Richard Halford in 1621.4 

Little Stretton, like Great Stretton, may have been 
acquired later in the 17th century by the Hewetts 
and from them have passed to Sir George Robinson 
in 1766.45 Certainly Robinson was one of the larger 
landowners in Little Stretton at its inclosure in 
1771, though the award does not mention a lord of 
the manor.4® In 1831, however, a later Sir George 
Robinson was styled lord of the manor.47 By 1870 
the manor had been acquired by G. Heap*® and 
before 1880 by H. L. Powys-Keck;#9 the latter family 
apparently still possessed the manorial rights in 
1928.5° The land had been acquired by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., in 1919 by its 
purchase of the Powys-Keck estate.5! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. The Domesday entry 
does not distinguish between Great and Little 


38 T..R.O. Stretton Parva Court Roll, 1507; Northants. 
Rec. Off. K. iv. 15-21. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 314. 

40 See p. 109. 

41 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 172. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 173. 

44 See p. 109. 

45 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 173. 

405 CP 43/751 tOtgse 

47 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 168. 

48 Harrod, Dir. Leics. (1870), 614. 

49 C, N. Wright, Dir. Leic. and Six Miles Round (1880), 
281. 

50 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 738. 

51 Tbid. (1932), 779, states that the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Soc. was lord of the manor; for the purchase of 1919, 
see p. 328. 
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Stretton,5? but by the late rath century Little Stret- 
ton had certainly become a separate township. 
Though separated for ecclesiastical purposes, the 
two Strettons may, however, have continued to 
share the same open fields.53 

In 1279 Richard de Harcourt had in the township 
18? virgates which were held in villeinage,5+ but the 
early existence of free tenants too is indicated by 
John Doseville’s possession in 1335 of 10 marks rent 
at Little Stretton, held of William de Harcourt in 
free socage.55 In 1381 the poll tax was paid by 17 
free tenants, a land-holder, 2 cottagers, and 15 
servants.56 As tenants on ancient demesne of the 
Crown, inhabitants of Little Stretton had special 
privileges; an instance of the way in which they 
exercised them is seen in the action brought by the 
little writ of right in Thomas de Harcourt’s court 
in 1392.57 

The village fields remained uninclosed until the 
18th century, though part of the lands of Owston 
Abbey in 1360 was held in severalty and perhaps 
inclosed.5’ Several 16th-century testamentary in- 
ventories suggest that a three-course system of 
cultivation was then employed: Robert Freer, for 
example, who died in 1591, had 9 a. under peas, and 
g a. of wheat, rye, and barley, with presumably other 
parcels lying fallow.59 Glebe terriers of King’s Nor- 
ton, describing land in the fields of Little Stretton 
in the 17th century, mention Nether, Bandaile, and 
Mingled Fields.®° 

The open fields were inclosed in 1771.°! There 
were then about 626 a.,° owned by 16 proprietors.® 
The largest landowner, Sir Robert Kite, received 
an allotment of 115 a. Only 2 people were allotted 
fewer than 10a., while 4 received between 10a. 
and 20 a. Much of the open-field land had been held 
by several substantial freeholders, each with about 
2 or 3 yardlands before the inclosure, who were 
allotted 30a. to 60a. each. ‘Twenty acres were 
allotted to the Vicar of King’s Norton in commuta- 
tion of the small tithes, and about 113a. were 
awarded to the impropriator for the great tithes. 

The land has been worked by a small number of 
farmers and graziers in the 19th and 2oth centuries: 
4 in 1846 and 1861, 6 in 1863, and only one—in 
addition to the farm manager of the C.W.S.—in 
1932.°¢ There have been few inhabitants in non- 
agricultural employment, but some framework- 
knitting was carried on in the 18th century.®s There 
was an inn—the ‘Red Lion’—in the 19th century.°° 

A windmill in Little Stretton is first mentioned in 
1314 when Margery, relict of Walter de Bereford, 
claimed a third part of it as dower.°7 Its connexion 
with this family suggests that the mill was attached 
to King’s Norton manor.®’ The mill still existed in 
1446.69 


82 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 
54 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. 
55 Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, p. 450; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 


53 See p. 110. 


56 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 164. 

57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 169. 

58 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 110. 

59 J,.R.O. Probate Recs. Inventories 1591, no. 52. 

60 Ibid. King’s Norton Glebe Terriers 1679, 1694, and 
1697. The name Mingled perhaps arose from the fact that 
the two Strettons shared the field. 

61 C.P. 43/751 rott. 35-43. 

62 Named as Bandall, Ming, and Lower Fields. 

63 Including the Vicar of King’s Norton (glebe) and the 
overseers of the poor. 


KING’S NORTON 
PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In the late 18th 


century there were separate overseers of the poor for 
Little Stretton, and there was a workhouse.7° In 
1802-3 18 adults and 8 children received out-relief, 
but there was no mention of the workhouse.7! 


CHURCH. Since about 1220, when Little Stretton 
chapel was said to be served 3 days a week from the 
mother church of King’s Norton,?2 and probably 
from the beginning of the chapel’s existence, the 
advowson of the chapel has been in the hands of the 
patron of King’s Norton. A service was held in 
the chapel each Sunday in 1607,73 but by the end of 
the 18th century the chapel was served only 4 times 
a year.’4 

In 1344 John atte Hall of Little Stretton was 
licensed to alienate 40s. rent there and in Cossing- 
ton to Owston Abbey for the maintenance of a chan- 
try in the chapel.75 

The chapel of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST is 
situated on the west side of the village. It is built of 
ironstone with limestone dressings and consists of 
an aisleless nave and chancel under one roof with 
a west tower and south porch. It dates from the late 
12th century to which period belong the west and 
side walls of the nave, including the north and south 
doorways. These both have round arches, simple 
abaci, and plain jambs, all of limestone. The south 
door has an outer order decorated with round-billet 
ornament; the north door is blocked, the result of an 
order made in 1832 and fulfilled by 1835.7 There 
are no Norman windows surviving and the whole of 
the north wall of the church is now without windows 
of any period. In the south wall there are five win- 
dows, the earliest of which, though restored, has 
forking tracery of c. 1300, at which time the church 
was enlarged by rebuilding the chancel so that its 
side walls were aligned with those of the nave. The 
remaining windows on this side are of two lights, two 
with reticulated tracery under pointed arches and 
two with cusped lights under square heads, all work 
of the later 14th century. The east window, of three 
lights with restored trefoil heads, was inserted late 
in the 15th century; the coping at this end retains 
ne in situ from an earlier more steeply-pitched 
roof. 

‘The west tower is small, unbuttressed, and rises 
in three stages defined by limestone strings to a low- 
pitched pyramidal roof. It was added late in the 13th 
century but work of this period is confined to the 
lowest stage which was encased about a hundred 
years later when the upper stages were rebuilt. The 
tower arch and altered lancets in the east and west 
walls are the remains of the earlier tower; the tower 
arch has a two-centred rear arch which is rebated 
as if to carry a door. The former lancet opening in 


64 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 519; (1863), 581; Drake, 
Dir. Leics. (1861), 172; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 779- 

65 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 22. 
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67 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 165. 

69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 170. 

70 See p. 264. 

71 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

s Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
264. 
73 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 309. 

74 Nichols, Leics. ii. 733. 

75 Cal. Pat. 1343-5, 300. 

76 Leic. City Mun. Room, Ch. Inspection Bk. 1832, 
Pp. 209; 1835-6, p. 307. 
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the west wall now contains a cross-shaped loophole. 
Above this in the central stage is a quatrefoil open- 
ing. The belfry stage has tall Perpendicular two-light 
transomed openings except on the north side where 
there is a single-light opening with a mutilated 
cinquefoiled head. ‘These window openings are a 
curious mixture of ironstone and limestone and the 
tracery appears to be badly fitted. On the east face 
of the tower is preserved the weathering of an earlier 
nave roof. 

The south porch has a brick front and segmental 
entrance arch of the early 18th century; the white 
wooden gate may date from 1795 when a gate was 
ordered to be placed in the porch to keep out children 
and cattle.77 A tablet in the nave records the re- 
opening of the church in 1899 after its restoration 
through the generosity of Miss Louisa King, Mr. 
and Mrs. Powys-Keck, and others. The architect 
for the restoration was Henry L. Goddard of 
Leicester. This work included the roof which had 
last undergone a major alteration in 1796 when it 
was covered in Swithland slates in place of lead and 
a ceiling was inserted.78 The east window and many 
of the south side windows appear to have been partly 
renewed at this time by Goddard. The large brick 
buttresses against the north wall were probably built 
shortly after the blocking of the north doorway in 
1832-5. Extensive traces of slate hanging on the 
external walls of the eastern half of the church may 
represent an economical means of protecting the 
masonry early in the 19th century. 

Internally there are a few early fittings preserved 
of which the oldest is the octagonal stone font of c. 
1300 which has side panels decorated with two plain 
blank pointed arches; the intermediate panels are 
slightly more elaborate with cusped arches. A side 
bench nearby has a bench-end with a poppy head. 
Other plainer bench-ends, also re-used, of late 
medieval appearance are preserved at the west end 
of the nave. A small locker in the north wall of the 
chancel has a frame and door of 17th-century date. 
The communion rail has heavy turned balusters 
and finials and dates from the early 17th century; 
a similar rail with balusters now serves as the front 
of the choir stalls on the south side of the chancel. 
It may have originated from the screen that separ- 
ated the chancel from the nave in 1776, when it 
was reported, together with other fittings, to be 
dilapidated. The hexagonal pulpit with fielded 
panels, cornice, and decorative book-rest dates from 


1776-7.79 


There are no memorials earlier than the 18th 
century. Mural tablets include those to John Per- 
kins (d. 1760) and his wife Susanna (d. 1749), to- 
gether with their son Bartholomew (d. 1762) and 
his wife Mary (d. 1763). Near to the south door are 
tablets to Charles Seamark (d. 1755) and his wife 
Dorothy (d. 1776), and Jane (d. 1798), wife of the 
Revd. Dr. John Walker. 

There is one bell, made by Edward Arnold of St. 
Neots in 1781.8° The church plate consists of a silver 
cup, bearing the date 1782 but purchased by sub- 
scription about 1875, and two pewter plates. No 
early registers survive.*! 


NONCONFORMITY. Stephen Bent’s house was 
used as a meeting-place for dissenters in 1716.82 
Another house was licensed in 1818.83 

The former Congregational chapel bears an in- 
scription stating that it was built at the expense of 
George Hudson in 1811. The Leicestershire and 
Rutland Congregational Union was in 1929 author- 
ized to sell the property and apply the proceeds to 
support the chapel at Burton Overy. Little Stretton 
chapel had then been disused for some time.*+ It is 
a small red-brick building, slate-roofed and with 
square-framed windows, in use in 1960 as a Young 
Farmers’ Club. 


SCHOOLS. In 1818 there were 2 dames’ schools 
and a Sunday school in Stretton, all un-endowed, 
the latter supported by the dowager Countess of 
Rosse.*5 An infants’ school was started in 1824 and 
in 1833 6 children were instructed there at their 
parents’ expense.’ Described as an ‘adventure’ 
school, it had an average attendance of 18 in 1871.87 
Nothing else is known of it. 


CHARITIES. By the inclosure award of 1771 18 a. 
were allotted to the overseers of the poor at Little 
Stretton in lieu of ? yardland which they had held 
in the open fields.® §In 1786 the Poor’s Land was let 
for £18 and a workhouse was built on part of it. 
The workhouse was used as a dwelling house by 
1862 and the rent of land and house was then £42; 
in 1881 the rent was £35.89 In 1837 it was arranged 
that part of the income should be used for educa- 
tional purposes and part for poor relief and apprentic- 
ing.°° This was apparently never carried out and the 
income was added to the poor rates. In 1932 the rent 
was said to have been paid to the Billesdon Rural 
District Council for the relief of rates for many 
years. In 1939 the rent was £30.9! 


NOSELEY 


TuE civil parish of Noseley is situated ten miles 
south-east of Leicester. That it was previously 
regarded as extra-parochial! is probably explained 
by the replacement of the parish church by the 


77 ae, City Mun. Room, Ch. Inspection Bk. Burnaby, 
p. 78 Nichols, Leics. ii. 738. 
79 ‘co City Mun. Room, Ch. Inspection Bk. Bicklam, 


175. 
Peo North, Ch. Bells Leics. 289. 
81 Registers dating from 1592 still existed in 1938 but 
were missing in 1958. 
82 T,.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 4. 
83 Ibid. List of Congregations of Protestant Dissenters. 
84 Char. Com. files, G. 206. 


chapel at Noseley Hall in the 14th century.2 The 
area of the civil parish is about 1,304 a. 

The parish is situated in the valley of a tributary of 
the Welland, the river forming the parish boundary 


85 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
PP- 459, 471 (1819), ix (1). 

86 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 493. 

87 Return relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, pp. 206-7 
(1871), lv. 

88 C.P. 43/751 rot. 39b. 89 Char. Com. files, 8906. 

90 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 289. 

91 Char. Com. files, 8906. 

1 In the Census Reports, see V.C.H. Leics. iii. 195. 

2 See pp. 267-8. 
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on the east and south-east. The boundary follows 
a stream on the south-west, a road on the west, and 
another stream and field boundaries on the north. 
A third small stream lies within the parish. The 
ground rises from below 400 ft. in the valley to over 
600 ft. on a hill in the north-west of the parish—one 
of the highest points in the district. The soil is heavy 
loam over a clay subsoil, and there are several small 
disused gravel pits near the streams. 

The road from Melton Mowbray to Market Har- 
borough runs along the western parish boundary and 
is crossed by the chief road within Noseley—that 
from Goadby in the east to Illston on the Hill and 
eventually Leicester on the west. Two minor roads 
cross the angles between these two main ones. The 
south-eastern part of the parish is crossed only by 
a footpath leading to Glooston; its course marks a 
westward diversion from a bridle way which in 1743 
crossed the park and passed close by Noseley Hall.3 

The village of Noseley was depopulated in the 
16th century+ and the parish is now dominated by 
the hall and its park. Prominent earthworks marking 
the village site were to be seen in 1960 in the fields, 
north-west of the park, called Gunpowder Close, and 
Big and Little Churchyard. By the 2oth century the 
park covered about 75 a., together with over 100 a. 
of woodland,5 and included two ornamental ponds. 
A string of ponds lies in the fields to the south of the 
park; the field name ‘Woolpits’ in this area suggests 
that these may have been connected with the exten- 
sion of sheep farming by the Hazleriggs after the 
inclosure in the 16th century.® Most of the buildings 
in the parish, apart from the hall, were built in the 
mid-1gth century; they include Cotton’s Field Farm, 
the Home Farm, and the Garden House, and the park 
lodges and gates are also of this period. A cottage at 
the north-east corner of the park is dated 1937. 

There was a recorded population of '28 at Noseley 
in 1086,7 and 44 people paid the poll tax in 1381.8 
The village was partially depopulated by the in- 
closure of the early 16th century,® but there were 
still 8 households in 1563. In 1603 there were 41 
communicants in Noseley and part of Ilston. Only 
Noseley Hall was assessed for the hearth tax in 1670, 
and 20 communicants were recorded in 1676. The 
population was only 4 in 1801 and 2 in 1811. It then 
rose slowly to a peak of 70 in 1881 but had fallen to 
51 by 1951.?° 

Noseley Hall is a large two-storied brick building 
with attics and hipped slate roofs. Most of the eleva- 
tions are now cement rendered. The hall was rebuilt 
early in the 18th century and dated rainwater heads 
of 1723 suggest that the rebuilding was undertaken 
by Sir Robert Hazlerigg (d. 1721) and completed 
after his death by his widow Dorothy (d. 1748). 
There are no visible structural remains of an earlier 
house. The principal front, which faces south, is 
eleven bays wide, the central three set forward to 
form a feature which was originally surmounted 
by a large triangular pediment topped with urns. 
There were once similar urns to the parapets along 
the front and side walls, while the large angle 

3 Map of 1743 at Noseley Hall, 1960. 

4 See p. 266. 


5 Map of 1924 at Noseley Hall, 1960. 
6 See p. 267. The Woolpit Close existed in 1545: 
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pilasters appear to have had Corinthian capitals. Most 
of the original windows still retain their raised key- 
blocks but only a few, confined to the rear elevation 
where the early brickwork is exposed, preserve their 
glazing bars. ‘The erasure of many of the 18th-cen- 
tury decorative features was the result of a general 
modernization which probably occurred late in the 
1gth century. Work then put in hand included the 
removal of the central pediment and consequently 
the re-arrangement of the garrets; the replacement 
of the solid parapet by balusters; the rebuilding or 
re-facing of the west wing; the provision of three- 
sided bay windows on the principal front; and a new 
entrance on the west side of the house. At the rear 
a three-story service stair was added together with 
a lean-to corridor between the east and west wings, 
while the courtyard formed by the U-shaped plan of 
the house was completed by a stable range on its 
north side. The present east wing, with the exception 
of side additions, is the original kitchen wing of 1723. 

The plan of the house, including the east wing, 
has changed little since the early 18th century. The 
west wing, illustrated by Nichols in 1792 as part of 
a general view of the hall and chapel from the south- 
west, was a lower structure roofed separately from 
the main block.!2 It may have served as a coach- 
house and stable range. The 1743 plan includes a 
gatehouse, placed on the east—west axis of the chapel 
and joined to the west wing at its north end by a 
narrow building or covered way. This same gate- 
house is shown in 1792 with a first floor slightly 
jettied out above the entrance!3 and its position 
suggests that it may have been a remnant of the pre- 
18th-century lay-out. Brick garden walls, in which 
were set gate and angle piers topped by urns, for- 
merly enclosed ground to the west of the hall and 
date from the early 18th century. One wall aligned 
with the south front of the house returned at a right 
angle to join the west end of the chapel. There were 
other garden piers, apparently free-standing, further 
south.!4 It is probable that the ground to the south 
of the house was levelled for the construction of 
formal gardens at this period. 

The great hall occupies the central three bays of 
the south front and is entered from that side by a 
stone-framed doorway with a pedimented head; the 
tympanum contains the Hazlerigg arms. The hall 
rises through two stories to a painted ceiling and the 
three windows above the central entrance serve as 
clerestory lights. This is the original arrangement. 
The decoration of the hall consists of heavy Corin- 
thian pilasters supporting a large cornice above which 
shorter pilasters, each finished with a shell motif as 
a capital, extend to the ceiling. Two carved marble 
fire-places in the north wall of the hall form part of 
the same scheme. The shell motif occurs again in 
the plaster ceiling above the central staircase. The 
broad stair is a typical example of the early 18th 
century and has a moulded handrail, string, and 
turned balusters. In the west wing a drawing room 
and a servants’ hall were altered to form a new 
entrance hall c. 18g0—5.!5 
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11 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxii, dated 1793; Throsby, 
Leics. Views, i, plate facing p. 299, dated 1791; see plate 
facing p. 245. 

12 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxii. 

13 Ibid. plate cxxiii, dated 1792. 

14 [bid. plate cxxii. 

1s Ex inf. the Hon. Edith Hazlerigg. See also plans in 
L.R.O. dated 1890. 
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An inventory of the paintings and furniture con- 
tained in the hall was made in 1797 by a Mr. Tailby 
(probably from Welham) and Nichols.!° At this date 
part of the hall was let to a farmer.'7 Many of the 
listed items survived in 1960; two large paintings of 
Ringtail, a favourite mare of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
(d. 1763), one at each end of the great hall, are note- 
worthy. Of the several rooms mentioned in the 
inventory, the dining room may be identified by the 
subject matter of its painted canvas panels as 
‘the room at the east end of the hall block that adjoins 
the east wing’. The paintings and panelling are zm s7tu. 
The ‘best’ and ‘brown parlours’ also mentioned are 
probably those rooms to the east and west of the 
great hall; panelling in both rooms is still mainly of 
18th-century date but modern work is present in the 
bay window additions. A ‘laced room’ or ‘third bed- 
room’ was described as containing “curious needle 
work’ by Frances, wife of Sir Thomas Hazlerigg 
(d. 1629).18 


MANOR. In 1086 12 carucates of land in Noseley 
were held in chief by Hugh de Grentemesnil,!9 and 
descended from him to the earls of Leicester and 
Lancaster and finally to the Duchy of Lancaster.?° 

The early mesne tenants of the manor are un- 
known, but by the early 13th century the Martival 
family were the lords of the manor. About 1220 
William Martival was given permission to have a 
chapel in his manor of NOSELEY,?! and in that 
year an action for novel disseisin was brought against 
him. Richard Martival had held land in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Goadby in 1166~7.72 It seems 
probable that the Martivals, who were closely con- 
nected with the earls of Leicester,?3 had held Noseley 
for a considerable time before 1220. In 1130 William 
Martival appears as the tenant of the earls of Leices- 
ter in Humberstone, a manor which the family con- 
tinued to hold for many years.?+ William Martival, 
who held Noseley about 1220, was succeeded by his 
son Anketil, who in 1274 made the first endowment 
to the chapel of Noseley and died some weeks later. 
His son Roger died in 1329; he was a clerk, and 
became Chancellor of Oxford University in 1293 and 
Bishop of Salisbury in 1315. He is chiefly important 
in Noseley for his foundation of the collegiate chapel 
in its final form. His estates passed to Joyce, usually 
said to be his sister but possibly his niece, after being 
held for a short time by his nephew Anketil. Joyce’s 
husband was Robert de Saddington, who was made 
Chancellor of England in 1343. They were succeeded 
by their daughter Isabel and her husband Ralph 
Hastings, whose property passed to their only child 
Margaret. She married twice, first Sir Roger Heron 
and secondly Sir John Blaket, and her heir was her 
eldest daughter Isabel Heron. 

About 1435, after the death of Sir John Blaket, 


16 Nichols, Leics. 749 sqq. 
17 Tbid. 
See p. 269. 

MY VY Op ila IL GIO to Bit 20 See p. 293. 

21 See p. 267. This account of the manor largely follows 
that by G. F. Farnham in 7.L.A.S. xii. 216 sqq. 

22 Pipe R. 1167 (P.R.S. xi), 162. 

23 T.L.A.S. xii. 214. 

24 Slade, Leics. Survey, 16; V.C.H. Leics. iv. 439. 

25 The date of Sir John’s death is not known. He was 
alive in 1430, but dead by early 1437 when the Hastings 
heir, Lawrence, had succeeded to the lands which Mar- 
garet had held as dower and in which Sir John had also 
a life interest: T.L.A.S. xii. 228; H.M.C. Hastings, I, 295. 


who held the manor for life after his wife’s death, 
Thomas Hazlerigg of Fawdon (Northumb.), the son 
of Isabel, succeeded to the manor of Noseley.?5 From 
that time the manor has been held in unbroken 
succession by the Hazlerigg family. In 1622 Thomas 
Hazlerigg was created a baronet,?° and in 1630 he 
was succeeded by his son Sir Arthur, the parlia- 
mentarian.?7 ‘The manor was temporarily granted to 
Henry Guildford and John Horton in 1663 after 
being forfeited to the Crown by Sir Arthur.28 In 
1945 Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, 13th Bt., was 
created a baron, and in 1949 was succeeded by his 
son, the 2nd Baron Hazlerigg of Noseley. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Hugh de Grentemesnil’s 
12 carucates supported 8 ploughs in 1086. He had 
2, ploughs in demesne with 2 serfs, and 16 villeins, 
the priest, and 8 bordars had 6 ploughs. There were 
20 a. of brushwood. The estate was then worth 60s., 
having been valued at only 30s. before the Con- 
quest.?° 

Very little is known about the economic condition 
of Noseley in the Middle Ages. The Martival family 
continued to hold some part of the estate in demesne, 
and in 1251 Anketil Martival received a grant of free 
warren in his demesne.3° The arrangements made 
for the holding of services in the church and the 
chapel in 1306 give a picture, perhaps idealized, of 
the servants of the manorial household.3! In 1291 
the estate was reckoned at 6 carucates: Roger Mar- 
tival had 4 in demesne, hiz villeins held 2, and the 
Abbot of Leicester held half a carucate; Roger also 
had an anciently-inclosed park.3? The arable land may 
have been cultivated by a rotation based upon three 
fields, for in 1341-2 the lord of the manor claimed 
common over the open fields after harvest for two 
years and throughout the year in each third year.33 

There were no free tenants in Noseley in 1381, 
when 44 persons contributed to the poll tax; there 
were 13 villeins, 6 cottagers, and 6 servants.3+ The 
unfree nature of the community no doubt facilitated 
the inclosure of the parish in the early 16th century. 
In 1517 and 1518 Thomas Hazlerigg was presented 
for inclosure.35 It was alleged in 1517 that in 1504 he 
had destroyed 5 messuages, turned 6 others into 
cottages, and converted 440a. of arable land to 
pasture. Twelve ploughs were put down, 52 persons 
evicted, and only one farm and the chantry house 
continued to maintain husbandry in the village. A 
second inclosure of 7 messuages and 500 a. was said 
in 1518 to have taken place in 1508-9. The capital mes- 
suage was the only farm remaining; all others had been 
either destroyed or turned into cottages for Hazle- 
rigg’s own husbandmen and labourers, and it was 
said that all cultivation had ceased since 1509. Hazle- 
tigg maintained that the two alleged inclosures were 
one and the same, but the ecclesiastical visitation of 


Thomas Hazlerigg did homage for the manor of Noseley 
in 1434: L.R.O. DE.303/3. 

26 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 426. 

27 D.N.B. 

28 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1663-4, 127. 

29 V.C.H. Leics. i. 315. 

30 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 351. 

31 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxvi. 282-5. 

32 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. 

33 Year Bk. 1341 (Rolls Ser.), 257n. 

34 7.L.A.S. xii. 227. : 

35 An acct. of the inclosure is given in Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 
51-54; see also ibid. 203-4, and Domesday of Inclosures, 
1517-18, ed. I. S. Leadam, i. 226-7. 
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1518 reported that there were no churchwardens as 
the whole parish was inclosed. In 1530 Hazlerigg 
received a royal pardon for his inclosing activities. 

The names of the former open fields are suggested 
in an inquisition of 1584 which stated that there 
were then three fields called Cotton’s, Mill, and 
Nether Fields, all described as closes formerly under 
tillage. Cotton’s Field was of over 300 a. and was then 
grazed by 700 sheep and too cattle.3° A late-17th- 
century survey mentions two closes called the ‘further 
part’ and the ‘hither part’ of the South Field.37 The 
names Cotton’s, Mill, South, Nether, and Upper (or 
Over) Fields all survived in 1743 and 1924.38 

The depopulation of the village was not imme- 
diately complete. There had been 1g households of 
villeins and cottagers in 1381.39 In 1517 it was said 
that 52 people (perhaps a dozen households) were 
evicted in 1504. In 1563 there were still 8 house- 
holds, and in 1584, 5 houses besides the hall and 
parsonage; of those 5 houses, one was empty, one 
occupied by a labourer, and 2 by widows. The par- 
sonage was then partially ruined and no husbandry 
was practised.4° Despite the conversion to pasture, 
the windmill was still standing in 1545.41 Some of 
the pasture closes were then leased out by Hazlerigg. 
By 1601 some of them had been restored to tillage.4? 
The hall appears to have been the only house in 
Noseley in 1670.4 

The estate remained mostly under pasture in the 
18th century but some cultivation is suggested by 
the name Wheat Close, which was recorded in 1743. 
The closes in Noseley then totalled 1,284.a., with 
24a. of woodland. Many of the closes lying near 
the streams forming the southern and eastern parish 
boundaries were meadowland. Deer were kept in the 
park, which covered aslightly smaller area than it was 
to do in the 2oth century.4+ During the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries the Hazleriggs let most of the 
parish ;45 for a long period they did not live at the hall 
which was in part occupied by a farmer.#® 

Topographical changes which had taken place by 
192447 were for the most part confined to the area 
around the hall; elsewhere, however, most of the 
larger closes of 1743 had been sub-divided. The 
park had been increased in size and ponds and formal 
gardens modified. Noseley Wood, south-west of the 
hall, remained, but large new plantations had been 
made, especially to the north and east of the park. 
The names New Park and Old Park occur in 1924, 
both within the park area of 1743; they suggest that 
the park may have been extended after the inclosure 
of the parish, and Old Park may indicate the park 
that already existed in the late 13th century. By 1924 
there was, in addition to the home farm, one outlying 
farm-house—Cotton’s Field Farm in the south-west 
of the parish. The land remained mostly under 


36 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 53. 

37 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/398. 

38 Maps at Noseley Hall, 1960. 

39 7.L.A.S. xii. 227. 

40 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 53-54. 
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42 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 
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44 Map of 1743 at Noseley Hall, 1960. 

45 L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Noseley. 

46 Nichols, Leics. ii. 749. 

47 Printed map of the estate, at Noseley Hall, 1960. 
48 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 703. 

49 Ex inf. Lord Hazlerigg. 
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pasture in the 2oth century but there were about 
80 a. of arable in 1928,48 and about 300 a. in 1956.49 

A windmill was in existence in 15455° but there is 
no later reference to it. It probably stood in Mill 
Field and its site was marked by a small circle of 
trees in 1743;5! the trees were standing on a slight 
mound in 1960. 


CHURCH. Before 1081 Hugh de Grentemesnil 
granted the church of Noseley, with its tithes and 
2, yardlands, to the abbey of St. Evroul (Orne). His 
grant was confirmed in 1081 by William I,52 and by 
Robert FitzParnell, Earl of Leicester, at the end 
of the 12th century.53 About 1220 the rector of the 
parish church, the dedication of which is not known, 
granted to William Martival permission to have a 
chaplain in his manor. In 1304 St. Evroul Abbey, 
as patron of the parish church, agreed that Roger 
Martival should have a free chapel, provided that 
the rights of the parish church were maintained.5+ 
The subsequent history of the chapel, which was 
collegiate in character, is dealt with elsewhere.55 In 
1306 Roger gave a messuage and a virgate of land to 
the church,5° and a complicated agreement was made 
between the rector and the patron of the chapel, and 
ratified by St. Evroul, as to the services to be per- 
formed in church and chapel.57 The agreement laid 
down that the lord of the manor, his household, and 
any itinerant servants or craftsmen should attend the 
chapel, except for funerals which were the preroga- 
tive of the church; outdoor servants, and other 
parishioners of Noseley who were not directly ser- 
vants of the lord, were to attend the church. The 
chaplain was to take an oath to the rector to uphold 
the agreement, and the rector gave up all claim to the 
advowson of the chapel. In 1335 St. Evroul con- 
firmed the advowson of Noseley church to the col- 
legiate chapel; it had probably been purchased from 
the abbey by Robert de Saddington, who in 1336 
petitioned for the appropriation of the church to the 
chapel.5® It was then stated that the church was 
in decay, that it was inconveniently placed outside 
the village, and that the congregation was too small 
and too poor to contemplate its repair. The petition 
added that if it were to be granted to the chapel the 
revenues would be of equal benefit to the parish. In 
1338 the bishop ordered that on the resignation or 
death of the then rector, who had been presented in 
133759 by the warden of the college, the chapel should 
take upon itself the cure of all souls in the parish.®° 

For the rest of the Middle Ages the warden of the 
chapel was also the rector of the parish.®! On the 
dissolution of the college in 1547 the cure of souls 
remained, and the living became a donative, held at 
the pleasure of the patrons of the former chapel, the 
Hazlerigg family.°? According to an inquisition taken 


51 Map of 1743 at Noseley Hall, 1960. 

52 Ordericus Vitalis, Eccl. Hist. Eng. and Normandy, ed. 
T. Forester, ii. 256. 

53 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230. 

54 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxv. 433-4, 
453. 
55 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 46-48; T.L.A.S. xii. 233 sqq. 

56 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxvi. 276-7. 

57 Tbid. 280-5. 

58 Cal. Pat. 1334-8, 122; T.L.A.S. xii. 249. 

TAS See xitie Os 

6° Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxvi. 304-7. 

6t But note the anomalous position reflected in 1465: 
T.L.A.S. xii. 245-6. 

62 'This is discussed at length in ibid. 257-63. 
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in 1584, Denis Morison, the last warden of the 
college, was appointed as rector by Bertin Hazlerigg, 
and held services in the chapel for some years after 
1547. His successor was appointed in 1555.3 ‘The 
right of presentation to the cure at Noseley—and 
it clearly was not understood in the 16th century 
whether it should be a vicarage or a rectory—should 
have passed to the Crown at the dissolution of the 
chapel, but it was claimed and exercised by the 
Hazlerigg family, which made two presentations in 
1555, and presented again in 1557, 1572, and 1577. 

The presentee in 1577 refused to take the oath and 
his institution was cancelled. As a result of this 
incident, which brought the anomalous position of 
the chapel to light, the queen granted it to John 
Farnham of Quorndon in 1578. He transferred it 
in 1583 to John Annable of London, but Thomas 
Hazlerigg had already challenged the right of Farn- 
ham and Annable, who must have had an interest in 
the chapel before it was formally conveyed to him. 
An action at law was begun, and in 1581 a judge- 
ment was given against Hazlerigg, who appealed 
against it. Once more he failed, even with the support 
of such of the parishioners as remained, and at the 
end of 1584 Annable conveyed the chapel to William 
Raven of London. At his death in 1600 Thomas 
Hazlerigg was said to be in debt to the queen for 
£3,601 3s. for the profits of the college concealed by 
his family between 1547 and 1584.°* In 1591, how- 
ever, William Raven’s mortgagee, Robert Taylor, 
conveyed the chapel to the lessees of the manor of 
Noseley, Thomas Andrew of Winwick (Northumb.) 
and Edward Hazlerigg of Arthingworth (Northants.), 
respectively father-in-law and brother of Thomas 
Hazlerigg. The free chapel thus passed back into the 
hands of the Hazlerigg family who thenceforth, as 
lay rectors, appointed to the donative. In 1633 the 
chapel was said to be appropriated to Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg, who kept the tithes but provided no 
curate and kept a Puritan chaplain in his own house.®5 
Services were still held in the chapel in 1956. 

The fabric of the parish church, stated to have 
been in decay in 1336, seems to have remained until 
the middle of the 16th century. It is probable that 
throughout the late Middle Ages the church was 
used solely for mortuary purposes. The church was 
still apparently standing in 1547,°° but it was said to 
be in ruins in 1517 and the ecclesiastical visitation 
of 1518 makes it clear that all organized church life 
had come to an end. In 1510 the churchwarden had 
stated that all was well and gave no hint of the 
damage caused by the inclosure.®? In 1584 Thomas 
Hazlerigg claimed that the fabric had been demo- 
lished about 1549 by John Beaumont, then acting as 
a commissioner under the Chantry Act, but John 
Annable maintained that Bertin Hazlerigg had 
demolished the church, converting the materials to 
his own use, and his very definite assertion seems 
likely to be correct.®8 The site of the church was still 
known in 1960 by the field name, Churchyard.°9 

The chapelry of Illston on the Hill was connected 


63 For appointments by the Hazleriggs after 1547, see 
T.L.A.S. xiii. 77-78. 

64 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 
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67 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxi. 326. 
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69 See ibid. 256, confirmed in 1956 by Lord Hazlerigg. 


with the parish of Noseley from before 1220 until 
the early 18th century. In 1220 the chapel was served 
three days a week from Noseley church in alternate 
years,7° and the obligation presumably passed to the 
college in 1338. The other parish responsible for 
Illston was Carlton Curlieu, and the two parishes 
were still acting jointly in the early 18th century. By 
1763 the chapelry had become the sole responsibility 
of Carlton Curlieu. 

Noseley chapel?! was built in the late 13th cen- 
tury; it was probably begun in the lifetime of Anketil 
Martival (d. 1274) and completed by his son Roger 
(d. 1329). In the later 15th century the side walls 
were raised and a crenellated parapet added; a new 
roof of flatter pitch replaced that of the original 
chapel and both east and west windows were rebuilt 
in the Perpendicular style. Some of the interior 
fittings date from this period. The chapel was 
restored and partly refitted by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, 
Bt. (d. 1763), who redecorated the tombs.72 In 1797 
a tower which adjoined the north side of the chapel 
was in poor condition and in the 1gth century it was 
demolished together with the rooms between it and 
the chapel.73 The chapel was restored under the 
supervision of Charles Kirk of Sleaford (Lincs.) in 
1894,74 and some further alterations were made in 
the present century by the 1st Baron Hazlerigg. 

In plan the chapel reflects its original collegiate 
character. It is a long and spacious building of nine 
bays, marked on the outside by buttresses, but with- 
out any structural division between chancel and nave. 
There are two-light pointed windows, of very simple 
design with forking tracery, in each bay except the 
westernmost, which is blank in both north and 
south walls, and the second and third bays from the 
east, against which, on the north side, the tower 
originally stood. There are three doorways in the 
westernmost bay: the north doorway, now blocked, 
has a two-centred arch and the corresponding 
entrance in the south wall was rebuilt with a round 
arch in the late 16th century. A pointed hoodmould 
remains above this. A sculptured relief of the Mar- 
tival arms is set above the door, which is heavily 
studded and has rectangular battening. The west 
doorway, an original feature, has inner doors consist- 
ing of two portions of a wooden screen. A blocked 
doorway in the second bay from the east led to the 
tower through a small two-storied annexe, and high 
above it in the same bay is a circular window, also 
blocked. An opposite door in the south wall with 
a segmental rear arch was probably blocked as early 
as the 17th century. The east and west windows, 
each of five cinquefoiled lights with four-centred 
heads, retain internally roll-moulded jambs of the 
early-14th-century openings. Similarly moulded 
stones have been re-used in the window heads—the 
result of depressing the arches to accommodate the 
flat-pitched roof in the 15th century. The east win- 
dow is distinguished by an embattled transom and 
a number of reset stained-glass fragments of 14th- 
and 15th-century date. More stained glass was _ 


7° Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
263; and see p. 165. 

71 There are good accts. of the building in T.L.A.S. xii. 
265 sqq. and Arch. Jnl. cxii. 185-7. 

72 Nichols, Leics. 11. 753n. 

73 Ibid. 752. The date of demolition is not known. The 
tower may still have been standing in 1863: 7.L.A.S. ii. 
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apparently in existence in the 18th century.75 The 
west end retains two pointed niches with cusped 
heads, one on each side of the large central window. 
They are of early-14th-century date and may origin- 
ally have contained statues. Coursed stonework, 
consisting mainly of squared rubble, under the win- 
dow sills of the four westerly bays on the north wall, 
may represent the completion at a slightly later date 
of the chapel begun by Anketil Martival (d. 1274). 
The considerable ashlar patching externally is of 
various periods ranging from the late 15th to the 19th 
centuries, and most of the buttresses have been 
restored. 

The former tower, as shown by Nichols in 1792,7° 
had a belfry stage of stone ashlar, having two-light 
openings with square hoodmoulds and being sur- 
mounted by an embattled parapet and angle pin- 
nacles. It housed a single bell, given by Thomas 
Hazlerigg in 1596. ‘The statement that this upper 
stage was ‘modern’ may indicate that the belfry was 
built in 1596. Alternatively it may have been an 18th- 
century restoration. That the tower was originally 
lower is borne out by the fact that its angle buttresses 
terminated at the first stage. Both the doorway and 
the circular window between the chapel and the two- 
storied tower annexe were already blocked when 
Nichols was writing. 

The chapel was divided in the Middle Ages by 
a screen and the fifth bay was occupied by two altars 
placed to the west of the screen. Their piscinae 
remain in the walls beneath the windows, whose 
sills are not lowered like those of the other windows. 
The wooden credence shelves of the piscinae were 
still in existence in 1863.77 A large blocked rect- 
angular light is visible both externally and internally 
in the south wall. This is set beneath the window 
immediately to the east of the screen site and retains 
a chamfered sill. In 1797 the nave and chancel were 
separated by a screen, but this had been erected by 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (d. 1763) and was probably 
further east.78 In the south wall of the chancel is a 
double piscina and three sedilia. They form one 
distinct piece of work, the arches of the piscina 
trefoiled and those of the sedilia plain. The shafts of 
the latter openings are reeded with narrow fillets; all 
the capitals and bases have typical 13th-century 
mouldings, one capital to the piscina having cable 
and nail-head ornamentation. 

The octagonal font which stands at the west end 
of the chapel has a wooden base of 18th-century date. 
The font itself is rather later than the main part of 
the building and it has been suggested that it may 
have been Roger Martival’s gift to the completed 
chapel.79 Each face is carved with elaborate and 
deeply-recessed tracery and crocketted canopies, and 
the font is by far the most intricate of the original 
fittings which are otherwise of a noticeable simpli- 
city. The flat wooden font-cover was installed by the 
1st Baron Hazlerigg in 1929.°° 

In the chancel are four 15th-century oak desks and 
stalls. The stalls have been restored but much 
original work remains in the desks. Each desk-end 

75 Nichols, Leics. ii. 752. 

76 Ibid. and plate cxxiii. 
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78 Nichols, Leics. ii. 752. 

79 Arch. Ful. cxii. 185. 

80 See drawing hanging at west end. 


81 T.L.A.S. xii. 230, 268-9, and pedigree facing p. 232. 
See plate facing p. 245. 
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has an elaborate poppy-head, and a carved wooden 
cock stands on each of the ledges formed by the in- 
ward curve of the sides. The two western desk-ends 
have carved panels, one representing a burial, theother 
a group of three birds round a pot of lilies. The other 
desk-ends are carved with tracery. The cocks may re- 
present the crest of the Staunton family, which would 
date the stalls, and possibly the rest of the 15th-cen- 
tury alterations, to the lifetime of Elizabeth Staunton, 
who married William Hazlerigg about 1458 and who 
lived on into the 16th century.®! 

When the chapel was refitted in the 18th century, 
a new pulpit and sounding-board were provided and 
the chancel was panelled, concealing the sedilia and 
piscina. The reredos of the same date was painted to 
represent marble and incorporated Commandment 
boards.®2 These boards and a large painted figure of 
Moses, one of two such figures which formerly hung 
above the altar, are still preserved in the chapel.83 
During the 1894 restoration most of these fittings, 
were removed, while the 18th-century pews, which 
had been painted white,*+ were stripped and reset. 
The medieval stalls were moved further east. At this 
time also the walls were stripped of plaster and new 
corbels were inserted to support the roof. The 
present Jacobean altar table and panelling are 2oth- 
century insertions by the 1st Baron Hazlerigg.*5 The 
stone slab of a medieval altar bearing three consecra- 
tion crosses has been set in the floor of the chapel. 

The roof, which is of the late 15th century, has 
a flattened pitch; each truss has a slightly cambered 
tie beam on which stands a short king post supporting 
a ridge piece. The tie beam, which is embattled, is 
secured to side wall posts by shallow curved arch 
braces and the spandrils have vertical cusped in- 
filling. The angels, now fixed to the wall posts above 
modern corbels, carry shields bearing the emblems 
of the Passion and the Martival arms. 

The chapel has lost some of its memorial slabs and 
not all of those mentioned by Nichols can now be 
seen.8° The altar tomb of Sir Thomas Hazlerigg (d. 
1629) bears recumbent effigies of himself and his wife 
Frances Gorges, with their fourteen children kneel- 
ing on both sides of the inscription above the figures. 
Frances did not die until 1668, but the monument 
was probably executed in her husband’s lifetime or 
shortly after his death. Her inscription records that 
‘she adorned her family with fine cloth of her own 
spinning’. The classical monument of Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg (d. 1660), son of Sir Thomas, has alabaster 
effigies of himself and his two wives lying on a table 
of black marble. His children by both wives kneel at 
the base, and Arthur, the eldest son by the second 
marriage (d. 1649, aged 12), has a special inscription. 
The main inscription is on a cartouche flanked by 
Tonic columns and topped by a broken pediment. 
This work and the propped-up figure of Dame 
Dorothea Hazlerigg (d. 1650) are contemporary addi- 
tions to the earlier table tomb. 

Wall tablets include those to Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
(d. 1763), who was responsible for redecorating the 
chapel in his lifetime, and to Sir Robert Hazlerigg 


NOSELEY 


82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 752. 

83 Ibid. A photograph of the interior of the chapel as it 
appeared before 1894 hangs at the west end. The figure of 
Aaron had apparently been removed before it was taken. 

84 Nichols, Leics. ii. 752. 

85 Drawing hanging at west end. 

86 Nichols, Leics. ii. 753-5; see also Burton, Description 
of Leics. 193. 
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(d. 1721) and his wife Dorothy (d. 1748). On the 
opposite wall an ornate monument to Sir Thomas 
Hazlerigg, Bt. (d. 1680), and his wife Elizabeth (d. 
1673) is placed across a blocked doorway. The car- 
touche, in which only the wife’s inscription has 
survived, is flanked by angels drawing back curtains 
and is surmounted by a broken pediment. 

The incised slabs on the floor of the chancel 
include those of Margaret Heron (d. 1406), ‘Thomas 
(d. 1647) and Elizabeth Hazlerigg, Bertin Hazlerigg 
(d. 1565), and Thomas Hazlerigg (d. 1600). The 
last two slabs are probably the work of the same 
mason. There are numerous wall monuments to other 
members of the family in the nave. The family vault 
extends beneath the sanctuary. Stained-glass win- 
dows on the south side of the chapel are to Isabel 


Hazlerigg (d. 1870) and Arthur Corey Hazlerigg (d. 
1880). On the north side a window over the pulpit is 
to Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg (d. 1890) and the west 
window is a memorial to his wife Henrietta (d. 1883). 

One bell, dated 1596, remains in the chancel. Of 
the four bells said to have existed before 1797, three 
were sold before Nichols’s survey’? and the fourth 
served as a striking bell for the clock. The plate 
includes a silver cup, paten, and dish, all dated 1835, 
given by Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg.88 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 
SCHOOLS. None known. 
CHARITIES. None known. 


OWSTON 


THE parish of Owston lies in the uplands of east 
Leicestershire, twelve miles east of Leicester. It 
includes the townships and former chapelries of 
Newbold—formerly known as Newbold Saucey— 
and North Marefield, both of them deserted villages.+ 
The area of the parish is 3,075 a. 

Owston is in the heart of the uplands, and rivers 
rising in the parish flow both to the east and the 
west: to the east the River Gwash, which eventually 
joins the Welland, to the west a tributary of the 
Wreake. Within Owston a number of small streams 
feed these rivers. The territory of Owston itself is 
compact, including the uppermost parts of the 
valleys of both rivers as well as the high ground 
between them; the township of North Marefield 
forms a long westward tongue along the south bank 
of the tributary of the Wreake, while Newbold forms 
a bulge on the north side of that river. Much of the 
parish boundary follows streams and field boun- 
daries, but it is formed by stretches of road and 
trackway on the south-west and east, and by the 
edge of Owston Woods in the south. The ground 
rises from between 300 and 500 ft. near the rivers 
to over 600 ft. in a large area in the south of the 
parish. It is on this highest ridge that much of 
Owston Woods lies. The soil is loam overlying clay 
but the parish includes a bank of sand and gravel and 
there were formerly pits for sand, gravel, and clay. 
Owston brickyard, a mile north-east of the village, 
was still used about 1900 but was disused by 1928.2 

Owston is distant from any major road: the roads 
from Leicester to Uppingham and Melton Mowbray 
to Uppingham are four miles to the south-west and 
north-east. The chief roads in the parish are that 
from Somerby in the north to Loddington in the 
south, and that from Knossington in the east to 
‘Twyford in the west. There are numerous footpaths, 
bridle-roads, and tracks in the parish, at least three 
of them running through the sites of the former 
villages of Newbold and North Marefield. The rail- 
way lines from Melton Mowbray to Leicester and 
Market Harborough cross the western extremity 

87 Nichols, Leics. ii. 752. 

88 'Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 217. 

1 No account is given here of South Marefield; it was in 
Gartree hundred but was a chapelry and township of the 


parish of Tilton, in East Goscote hundred, and is reserved 
for later treatment. 


of the parish in North Marefield where a viaduct 
carries them over the river. 

The village of Owston lies along one street, with 
a back lane, called Cox’s Lane, on the north. The 
old school stands on the north-east side of the street, 
the church, former Vicarage, and the manor-house 
on the south-west. Just to the south-west of the 
village are a pond and earthworks which may repre- 
sent the fishponds of Owston Abbey.3 Mounds and 
depressions in the fields to the west and north of the 
church may also indicate the site of former buildings 
connected with the abbey. Apart from the church, 
no large fragments of the abbey survive, although 
the old Vicarage contains two 15th-century door 
arches which probably came from the conventual 
buildings. In 1730 Samuel Buck engraved a view of 
the abbey, showing the church and the very fine 
gatehouse which then survived, standing to the 
south-west of the church with a small house built 
at its south-east corner; the gatehouse still stood in 
1793, but was demolished shortly afterwards and 
the site planted with fruit trees.4 In 1794 the arch- 
deacon ordered at his visitation that the boundaries 
of the churchyard were to be ascertained and 
fenced,’ perhaps because the destruction of the gate- 
house had caused the temporary loss of the boun- 
daries. 

The former Vicarage, now known as The Priory, 
stands east of the church and is a much-altered two- 
storied house of ironstone and limestone, apparently 
dating in the main from the mid-17th century. A 
few mullioned windows survive and a dormer on the 
south side carries a sundial and a weathered inscrip- 
tion. Earlier masonry is visible in the footings below 
the east wall and in the service wing. The two 15th- 
century moulded doorways, which are thought to 
have belonged to the buildings of Owston Abbey, 
have been reset in the north and south walls of the 
house. Two large bay windows are 1gth-century 
additions. Part of the boundary wall of the abbey 
precincts survives as a retaining wall at the west end 
of the garden. 


2 O.S. Map 6” (1st and 2nd edns.). 

3 For the history of the abbey, see V.C.H. Leics. ii. 
21-23. 

4 See plate facing p. 245; Nichols, Leics. ii. 761. 

5 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22. 
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The manor-house faces the village street to the 
south-east of the church. It is a two-storied ironstone 
house with limestone dressings, dating from the 
earlier 18th century and consisting of a central block 
and two projecting rear wings. ‘Vhe windows, which 
have prominent key-blocks, were altered c. 1800 to 
accommodate sashes; at about the same time a three- 
sided projecting bay was inserted between the wings. 
The farm buildings, mostly of the late 18th century, 
include a small brick dovecot. 

Corn Close Farm, Whitehouse Farm, and Hill 
Top Farm are at the south-west end of the village. 
Corn Close Farm dates from the early 18th century 
and has an altered ironstone barn of that period. The 
farm-house walls, of brick and modern stucco, were 
evidently raised one story in the late 18th century or 
early nineteenth. Whitehouse Farm, which has a 
lower story of ironstone, may be of 17th-century 
origin but was largely rebuilt in the early 18th 
century. Hill Top Farm is an 18th-century ironstone 
building with a later brick wing. 

Cox’s Lane contains altered brick and ironstone 
cottages of the early 18th century. The village hall, 
opened in 1950, occupies the site of a demolished 
row. Two pairs of cottages at the junction of the lane 
and the village street were built by Frederick Palmer 
and are dated 1862 and 1867. A pump nearby was 
installed in 1907 in memory of Frederick and Mary 
Palmer. The only modern houses in the village are 
two of timber erected after the Second World War. 

There are several scattered farm-houses in Ows- 
ton, none of which appears to date from before the 
late 18th century. They include Owston Grange, 
Owston Lodge, and Furze Hill Farm. 

There was a recorded population of 22 in Owston 
and Newbold in 1086° but little is known of the size 
of the medieval village. There were at least 35 houses 
in Owston in 13487 and there were 31 households 
in 1563.8 In 1603 there were 152 communicants, in 
1676, 131. There were 27 households in 1670.9 In 
the early 18th century 39 families were recorded.'° 
The population was 176 in 1801; it rose to a maxi- 
mum of 216 in 1811 but thereafter gradually fell. 
In 1951 there were 110 inhabitants." 

‘The former chapelry of Newbold was apparently 
at one time a substantial hamlet: in 1334 it was 
assessed at 19s. 6d. compared with {1 13s. 6d. for 
Owston itself.'2 Separate figures for Newbold are 
rarely given, but 9 households were assessed for the 
hearth tax in 1670 compared with 38 in Owston, 
and in 1841 there were 24 inhabitants. In 1956 
there was a large stone-built farm-house, one smaller 
house, and a large 19th-century brick farm-house. 

The hamlet of North Marefield has been almost 
completely deserted. Only one house remained near 
the site in the 2oth century and the name is no longer 


6 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 156. 

7 See p. 272. 

8 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166. 

9 Ibid. 168, 170, 173. 

10 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 314. 
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12 Nichols, Leics. i, p. xci. 

13 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 170, 195. 

14 Nichols, Leics. ii. 765; he gives the corrupted spelling 
‘“Mardefield’. 

3 7T.L.A.S. XxX. 250-3. 

LON VAGsE Geicsate aoe 17 Thid. 345. 

18 Tbid. ii. 21. The overlordship seems to have descended 
to the Hastings, earls of Pembroke: Nichols, Leics. ii. 758; 
Cal. Ing. p.m. v, p. 236; ibid. xiv, p. 143. 
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in use: by the late 18th century it had become ‘Old 
Marefield’'+ and by the 2oth the name ‘Marefield’ 
was applied, without distinction, to the neighbouring 
hamlet which had formerly been South Marefield. 
The site of North Marefield was clearly marked in 
1940 by mounds and depressions in a field a little 
to the west of the minor road from (South) Mare- 
field to Burrough on the Hill. A moated site nearby, 
mentioned by Nichols, may have been a fishpond.!5 
There is no evidence by which the size of the hamlet 
might be judged. 


MANOR. Before 1066 the manor of OWSTON was 
held by Turchil, but by 1086 it had passed to the 
Countess Judith, from whom it was held by an 
under-tenant named Grimbald.!® Like much of 
Judith’s property the manor descended by the early 
12th century to her son-in-law David, King of 
Scotland.!7 In 1161 the manor and the whole village 
were granted by the under-tenant, Robert Grimbald, 
a descendant of the Domesday tenant, to his newly- 
founded abbey at Owston and the abbey remained 
the owner of the manor until the Dissolution.!® In 
1537 the site of the abbey was leased to Roger Rat- 
cliffe, a member of the royal household.!9 In 1538 
the reversion of the site and the manor of Owston 
were granted by the king to John Harrington, one of 
his esquires, afterwards knighted.?° It remained in 
his family until 1614 when, on the death of John, 
Lord Harrington, the property was inherited first 
by his sister Lucy, Countess of Bedford (d. 1627), 
and then by his sister Frances, Lady Chichester.?! 
Her daughter Anne took the manor of Owston into 
the Bruce family upon her marriage with Thomas, 
Lord Bruce, and it was inherited by their son Robert, 
Earl of Ailesbury. Nichols seems to be mistaken in 
supposing that there were two manors, for it is this 
manor which was sold in 1696 to Matthew Johnson, 
from whom it descended before 1775 to the Palmer 
family of Withcote, who were still the lords of the 
manor at the end of the 19th century.22 The Owston 
estate was sold in 192673 and the manorial rights 
lapsed. 


LESSER ESTATES. Not later than 1166, Ansketil 
(de Saucy) granted half of Newbold Saucey to Robert 
son of Osmund; Ansketil’s overlord was Ives de 
Harcourt and his family probably came from La 
Saussaye (Eure), a fief of the Norman branch of the 
Harcourts.*+ Robert son of Osmund later granted the 
property to Owston Abbey.?5 In 1279 the 10 virgates 
of which Newbold consisted were held by John de 
Raveniston, from Richard Harcourt as tenant-in- 
chief, by Owston Abbey, and by Nicholas Braken.?° 
In 1345 Hugh Newbold held ;4 knight’s fee in New- 
bold as part of the Harcourt fee.?7 Several grants of 


19 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (1), p. 580. The statement in 
V.C.H. Leics. ii. 206, that the site passed to the Rutland 
family is incorrect. 

29 Ib, op 12, lake, WAMU, siK7 ())y (Oo AA) 

21 Nichols, Leics. ii. 760; see Complete Peerage, vi. 321-2. 

22 C.P. 25(2)/846/1696—-7 East.; cf. Nichols, Leics. ii. 
760-1; White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 566; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 35’29/400; L.R.O. Land Tax Assessment, Owston, 
1775. 

23 See p. 275. 

24 Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, ed. L. C. Loyd 
and D. M. Stenton, 130. 

25 Nichols, Leics. ii. 766-7. 

26 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 

27 Nichols, Leics. ii. 766. 
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land in Newbold were made to the abbey on dif- 
ferent occasions.2° In 1540 part at least of the abbey’s 
property there was granted to Thomas Horseman 
of the royal household,?° but the whole of Newbold 
seems shortly afterwards to have passed to the heirs 
of John Harrington, lord of Owston manor. In 1614 
when John, Lord Harrington, died he held Newbold 
in chief from the king?° and it thenceforth descended 
with the manor of Owston.3! 

In 1086 the 3 carucates of land in North Marefield 
belonged to the king as part of his soke of Rothley.32 
It was returned as part of the soke in 1129-3033 and 
in about 1226 was probably leased by one Llewelyn.34 
In 1231, with most of Rothley, it was granted to the 
preceptory of Rothley.35 In 1313 it passed, with most 
of the Templars’ property, to the Hospitallers of 
Dalby and continued in the possession of Dalby 
Preceptory until its dissolution in 1540. In 1545 the 
lands in North Marefield which had belonged to the 
Hospitallers were granted to John Broxholme and 
John Bellowe.3° North Marefield seems later to have 
passed into the possession of the owners of Owston 
manor37 and subsequently to have been transferred 
to the Earl of Winchilsea, who was the owner in 
1830.38 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 7 
carucates of land in Owston, which before the Con- 
quest had supported 12 ploughs. On Grimbald’s 
demesne there were 2 ploughs in 1086 and 15 
villeins and 3 bordars worked a further 6 ploughs. 
A Frenchman had one plough and 3 bordars. ‘There 
were 30a. of meadow and a stretch of woodland 
measuring 5 furlongs by one furlong. The value of 
the whole estate had been raised from 50s. before 
1066 to £3.39 

The abbey of Owston acquired the whole village 
in 1161 and it remained the principal demesne manor 
of the house up to the Dissolution. In 1279 the 
abbey’s demesne amounted to about 300 a. of arable, 
together with some meadow, and there were 200 a. 
in villeinage.*° Most of this land seems to have been 
intensively cultivated by peasants who were for the 
most part paid in money and who did not owe labour 
services as well as rent.+! In 1348 the sale of produce 
brought in 27 per cent. of the total income which 
the abbey received from all its estates. Shortly after 
this date a survey drawn up after the Black Death 
shows that of the 272 a. of arable at Owston, only 
120 a. were in cultivation, valued at 24d. an acre, and 
the rest, which were uncultivated, were valued only 
for agistment.42 

The decay reflected in this survey seems to have 
been checked by the end of the century, when the 


28 See e.g. Cal. Pat. 1307-13, 108; 1413-16, 253. 

29 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 506. 

3° C 142/356/116. 

31 In 1846 it was said to be a manor owned by John and 
Thomas Exton: White, Dir. Leics. 520; there is, however, 
no evidence that it was ever a manor. 

322 Ge le Letcs307- 

33 Ibid. 345. 

34 Bk. of Fees, 1. 375. 

35 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 31. Launde Priory and Owston 
Abbey ales) held some land here: Cal. Pat. 1345-8, 78; 
1476- 85,9 8. 

3 ONS P. Hen. VIII, xx (2), p. 535- 

37 It was in John, Lord Harrington’s possession in 1614: 
C 142/356/116. 

38 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 123; see also White, Dir. 
EEE. (1846), 520. 

V.C.H. Leics. 1. 334. 


estate was being farmed by famuli. There were 13 
of these in 1363, 22 in 1386, and 23 in 1388— 
shepherds, ploughmen, cowherds, carters, and 
others, all receiving money wages and probably some 
wages in kind.43 In 1380 there was only one villein 
in Owston and the rest of the occupants who held 
land, 11 in all, paid rent in money. In addition, there 
were 5 widows, 6 tradesmen and artisans, and 36 
wage-workers. The latter included the famuli whose 
names appear in the abbey’s estate accounts,‘+ as 
well as other wage-workers whose work was not 
purely agricultural and who lived in the village 
rather than at the manor. In 1348 35 houses in the 
village were let by the abbey: 10 were described as 
messuages and 25 as cottages, the latter perhaps 
occupied by the wage-workers.+5 

The medieval records of Owston Abbey yield little 
early evidence of inclosure, except that the abbot had 
a park “from ancient times’, mentioned in 12794° and 
again after the Black Death when it was valued only 
as a summer pasture.47 During the late 15th century, 
or in the early 16th, the abbey is known to have in- 
closed 21-6 per cent., or 137a., of its land.48 The 
inclosure was continued later in the 16th century. 
In 1563 Sir James Harrington converted 20a. of 
arable to pasture and was cited before the inclosure 
commission of 1565 for so doing,49 and between 1595 
and 1604 5 tenants inclosed more than 59 a.5° Thus 
nearly 220 a. are known to have been inclosed, nearly 
half the extent of the arable land which the abbey 
held in the 14th century and which had passed to 
the ownership of the Harringtons. The rest of the 
arable was probably inclosed without attracting 
attention. ‘The inclosure caused no depopulation for 
there were still 31 households in 1563 and 38 in 
1670.5! Apart from the farmland there was apparently 
still a considerable amount of woodland in the 16th 
century.*? 

In the 18th century most of the land remained 
the property of the lord of the manor. In 1775 Sir 
Thomas Palmer had 24 tenants, and although the 
number was reduced, partly by some sale of land, to 
8 in 1814, there were 18 in 1826.53 In 1932 there 
were 6 farmers and 11 graziers.54 The land was 
mostly under pasture in the 19th and 2oth centuries, 
but there were about 3004. of arable in 1846 and 
about 360 a. in 1863.55 Owston has always been a pre- 
dominantly agricultural village, with a few people 
in the usual village crafts and trades. There was also 
an inn, known as the ‘Dog and Gun’ in 1846 and 
‘Palmer’s Arms’ in 1863.5¢ 

The founder of Owston Abbey is said to have 
given half his mill at Owston to Lincoln Cathedral 
as a recompense for any damage ie the cathedral 

40 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

41 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 123-4. 

42 Tbid. 114, 117. 

43 Ibid. 141-2. 

44 Tbid. ee 

45 bid. 

46 Bodl. Ms. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

47 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 114. 

48 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 14. 

49 Tbid. 100. 

5° T.L.A.S. xxiii. 281-2. 

st V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 170. 

52 .. & P. Hen. VIII, xiv (1), pp. 483-4; Leland, Itin. 
ed. Toulmin Smith, iv. 20. 

53 L.R.O. Land Tax eee Owston. 

54 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 74 

i ae Dir. Leics. (1846), eae (1863), 582. 
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might suffer as a result of the establishment of the 
abbey.57 Nothing further is known of it. 

Newbold is mentioned neither in Domesday Book 
nor in the Leicestershire Survey, but there was a 
chapel there in the late 12th century: it may have 
been a 12th-century settlement—a new hamlet as its 
name suggests. Nothing certain is known of the 
hamlet’s medieval agriculture, though there may 
have been open-field cultivation as is suggested by 
Simon de Saucy’s confirmation of the gift of selions, 
apparently in Newbold, to Owston Abbey.5® By the 
end of the 18th century there were only 3 houses in 
Newbold;5° the land was farmed by 3 men in 1846, 
2 in 1861, and one in 1932.°° 

Owston Abbey had a mill in Newbold in 1252.°! 
It was stated in a survey made after the Black Death 
to be broken down and worth nothing.® 

In 1086 North Marefield consisted of 3 carucates 
of land and 8 a. of meadow.®3 Soon after they came 
into possession of North Marefield in 1231, the 
Templars had 16 holdings there totalling about 4 
carucates of land. Their rental was then 56s. tod., 
but they intended to increase it to 65s. 7d. In 
1275-6 the Templars were stated to have 48s. gd. 
rent in North Marefield.®5 In 1279 they held 4 caru- 
cate and 2} bovates in demesne and 2 carucates and 
58 bovates on lease.66 North Marefield is not 
separated from South Marefield in the poll tax 
return of 138197 and it is impossible to tell when the 
depopulation of the village took place. 

In 1502 the Abbot of Owston was paying 50s. a 
year for ‘all pastures and lands’ in North Marefield,°® 
leased from Dalby Preceptory. An Owston rental of 
the time of Henry VIII states that ‘Marefield Close’ 
was being leased by the abbey for £26 135. 4d. a 
year, or 54:9 per cent. of the total of leased de- 
mesne.®°? In 1463 John Hortop the elder, who may 
have been leasing North Marefield from the abbey, 
sued 4 husbandmen for chasing 100 of his sheep 
there, but the defendants could not be found. Some 
if not all of the township had perhaps been converted 
to pasture by this time.7° 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Churchwardens’ 
accounts survive for 1796, 1803, 1804-9, and 1812- 
1902, and overseers’ accounts for 1800-31. There 
was apparently only one churchwarden and one 
overseer.7! There was a workhouse in Owston by 
1776, when £48 was spent on the relief of the poor.72 
In 1802-3 £49 was spent on 4 persons in the work- 
house, and g adults and 5 children were given out- 
relief at a cost of £108.73 After 1808 the overseers’ 
expenditure always exceeded {200; in 1813 it 
reached £469 and was usually over £300 during the 
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following 10 years. Annual agreements for the con- 
duct of the workhouse by a master have survived 
for 1803-9 and 1815. The inhabitants of Owston 
and Newbold met to appoint the master who was to 
provide food, board, and employment for the in- 
mates; his salary was £70 in 1803, {£60 in 1806, £80 
in 1808, and {£120 in 1809.74 In 1836 Owston was 
placed in Billesdon Union.75 


OWSTON 


CHURCH. The church of Owston was in existence 
by 1161 when it formed part of Robert Grimbald’s 
foundation endowment of Owston Abbey.7° The 
two subordinate chapels of Owston—Newbold 
Saucey and North Marefield—may also have been 
part of that endowment. The chapel at Newbold 
was in existence by 1166, when it was confirmed to 
Owston Abbey.77 A 14th-century inquisition stated 
that the erection of the chapel had been a temporary 
measure during Stephen’s reign when the inhabitants 
of the chapelry were unable to get to the church at 
Owston. In 1353 the abbot and convent of Owston 
complained that the chapel was being kept open to 
the prejudice of the rights of the mother church. A 
settlement of this dispute was made in 1361: the 
village was allowed to celebrate 4 Masses a week 
during the lifetime of one John de Coventry as 
a recompence for his many services to the abbey, but 
the privilege of having a chapel in Newbold was not 
to be claimed by his heirs.78 The chapel of North 
Marefield was also in existence by 1166. It is not, 
however, mentioned in the matriculus of Bishop 
Hugh of Welles, at least by name. In 1254, after 
a dispute with the abbey, the conditions under which 
services were to be held at North Marefield were set 
out: on the major feast days the inhabitants of the 
chapelry were to go to the mother church at Owston 
for services and on other fixed days the canons of 
Owston were to be responsible for holding services 
in the chapel.79 The chapel was confirmed to Owston 
in 1353.8° Nothing further is known of either chapel 
and the inhabitants of the townships were later 
served by the mother church. The church was 
appropriated after its gift to the abbey and a vicarage 
was ordained in 1220.8! By the 19th century the 
living was held together with that of neighbouring 
Withcote but the incumbent remained resident at 
Owston.®? In 1940 the incumbent lived at Pickwell,®3 
and in 1957 at Knossington. 

The patronage was held by the abbey until the 
Dissolution when it passed to Roger Ratcliffe and 
then to John Harrington; it subsequently descended 
with the manor. In 1928 it was in the gift of the 
Revd. W. F. Buttle and in 1932 in that of the Revd. 
P. E. Warrington.§+ In 1954 the patronage was 
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exercised by the Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of 
England ‘Trust.®5 

The rectory was valued at £7 6s. 8d. in 1217, {10 
in 1254, £22 in 1291,°6 and {10 in 1535.87 The vicar 
received no share of the value of the benefice; when 
the vicarage was ordained in 1220 it was provided 
that he should receive a stipend of £1 a year and that 
he should eat at the canons’ table and have forage 
for his horse.’ In 1626 the vicar’s stipend, then £20, 
was paid by the impropriator, Lord Bruce.§’9 In 
1662 the Earl of Elgin, then lord of the manor, added 
£34, the whole of the stipend being charged on 
certain lands called Banbrowers.°° In 1717 the bene- 
fice was called a donative, the stipend to be paid by 
the lord of the manor.%! The living was worth {£40 
net in 1719.9 It was made a perpetual curacy and 
augmented in 1770 by £200 from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty and {200 from the patron, Edward Palmer. 
Its value in 1831 was £80, and in 1928, £65.93 

All the tithes belonged to Owston Abbey from the 
reign of Henry II until the Dissolution when they 
were granted away with the abbey’s land.°+ Through- 
out the 19th century Owston had 16 a. of glebe in 
the parish of Wymondham,°> 8 miles to the north- 
east; it had been purchased in 1774 and was let for 
£25 in 1776 and £50 in 1816.% 

The church of ST. ANDREW consists of nave 
and chancel with no structural division between 
them, north aisle, and north-west tower. The walls 
are of ironstone with some limestone facings and 
have been patched with a mixture of ironstone and 
limestone squared rubble. Post-Reformation changes 
as well as 18th- and 19th-century restorations have 
so obscured the history of the fabric that it is hard 
to determine the relationship between the former 
abbey church and the present one. It has been sug- 
gested that the existing building represents only the 
chancel and north chapel of the abbey church.97 
On the other hand the sharp fall in ground level 
at the west end of the present nave would seem to 
preclude an extension in this direction. It is possible 
that there was formerly a chancel extending to the 
east of the present church; in 1556 the chancel was 
said to be ‘ruined’98 and it may have been subse- 
quently demolished. This suggestion is supported 
by the fact that there is no medieval work in the 
upper part of the existing east wall which was 
apparently without a window until the 19th cen- 
tury.°° The lower courses of the wall, which appear 
to be original, may have formed a screen only. The 
15th-century gatehouse to the abbey precincts, 
demolished before the end of the 18th century, 
adjoined the present church at its south-west 
angle.' 

The round-arched south doorway and a con- 
siderable part of the internal masonry of the south 
wall appear to date from the late 12th century. 
Towards the middle of the 13th century the north 
aisle, lower than at present, was built, together with 
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the arcade of two wide arches separating it from the 
nave. This arcade has circular piers, semi-circular 
responds, ‘water-holding’ bases, and broach stops 
to the two chamfered orders of the pointed arches. 
The 13th-century roof line can be seen at the west 
end of the aisle. A north doorway, placed near the 
west end of the north wall and leading into a porch 
formed by the base of the tower, is of mid-13th- 
century date. It has a pointed arch of two orders and 
a single shaft with a foliated capital to each of the 
two external jambs. There is a tall lancet window in 
the west wall of the aisle and the masonry of this 
wall forms a straight joint with that of the nave. Also 
in the 13th century the south wall of the nave was 
heightened and rebuilt at its west end. The east 
wall of the church, behind the present altar, appears 
to have lower courses which are contemporary with 
the north arcade. Near its south end is a defaced 
piscina and near its north end a blocked doorway; 
before the 19th century this doorway had a Tudor 
arch externally. 

Alterations to the north aisle and the addition of 
the tower appear to date from the 14th century. The 
tower rises in two stages to an embattled parapet 
behind which is a small octagonal spire. The diag- 
onal buttresses are clearly later additions and the 
parapet and spire may be of the 15th century or later. 
The entrance arch to the tower, originally without 
a door, is of three chamfered orders springing from 
moulded capitals. The south wall of the tower is 
carried by an arch and not by the aisle wall which it 
abuts. The floor level of the clock chamber has been 
altered and an access stair with a doorway from the 
aisle has been blocked. The dates of the many 
alterations to the aisle are difficult to determine. A 
square-headed window appears to be of the later 
14th century and it may have been at the same period 
that the aisle was heightened and given a roof of 
flatter pitch. A tomb recess in the north wall, sur- 
mounted by a crocketted and pinnacled arch, is also 
apparently of the 14th century; a stone effigy re- 
corded here in 1793 has disappeared.3 The east end 
of the aisle, now a vestry, has been rebuilt above its 
lower rubble courses with masonry which includes 
re-used 15th-century fragments. The east doorway, 
of Tudor character, was inserted in the 19th century 
and may have come from the east wall of the nave 
(see above). 

The church was heightened again in the late 
15th or early 16th century. The nave roof of five 
bays dates from c. 1500; it has arch-braced tie beams 
on which stand king posts with raked struts to the 
heavy side purlins. The two eastern bays are modern, 
as is the roof above the north aisle. Also in about 
1500 was built the large gatehouse block which 
formerly adjoined the south-west corner of the nave. 
Part of a limestone jamb, carved with traceried 
panels, is incorporated in a buttress at this angle; if 
in situ it may have belonged to the gatehouse. 
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Several windows in the church are of 15th-century 
type, but in general the windows have been so much 
altered and restored that their original date must 
remain doubtful. The octagonal font has carved 
panels and is probably 15th-century work. 

The church seems to have been in good repair 
when the archdeacon made his visitation in 1776,* 
but for some reason the parishioners went to 
‘extraordinary expenses’ in 1791-3 to repair and 
almost rebuild the church.5 Lead rainwater heads 
and pipes have survived from the 18th-century 
restoration. In 1832 the building was said to be in 
a good state® but had deteriorated by 1842 when 
there was a tree growing from the top of the tower, 
which was also cracked at its south-west angle.” The 
large east window and most of the east wall of 
the church date from the late 1gth century and the 
Perpendicular west window was probably restored 
c. 1864 when its memorial stained glass to Henry 
and Elizabeth Palmer was inserted. Most of the 
fittings date from 1860-1 when the church was 
restored under the direction of Henry Goddard of 
Leicester at a cost of £1,205. At this restoration the 
floor was relaid, the north aisle was re-roofed, win- 
dows were altered, and the pulpit, pews, screens, 
and a gallery were cleared away. Work on the tower 
included repairs to the bells, alterations of floor 
levels, and the completion of the spire.® 

There are wall tablets in the aisle to the Revd. 
Charles Dickinson (d. 1786), Edward Barnard of 
Kibworth Harcourt (d. 1816), and Thomas Cole 
(d. 1813). On the external face of the north wall are 
tablets to the Revd. Everard Breton (d. 1755) and 
the Revd. Joseph Cragg (d. 1827). Slabs in the aisle 
are to members of the Green, Barnard, and Cole 
families. Tablets in the nave include those to John 
Heycock (d. 1823) and his wife and to Richard 
Raworth (d. 1795). A portion of a slab with an indent 
for a brass is reset in a small stone building im- 
mediately west of the church. 

There are 3 bells: (i) 1754, by Thomas Hedderly; 


OWSTON 


(ii) 1699, by John Fawkes and Toby Norris; (iii) 
1860, by John Taylor and Co. of Loughborough.® 
In 1860-1 the bells were recast and re-hung by 
John Taylor and Co.'° There is no ancient plate. 
The early parish registers cover the years 1753-73 
for baptisms and burials and 1753-1810 for mar- 
riages.1! 


NONCONFORMITY. In 1817 the house of Anne 
Collett of Owston was licensed as a meeting-house 
for dissenters.!2 Other houses were licensed in 1818 
and 1825,'3 and there were said to be 10 Wesleyans 
in the parish in 1829.14 There has never been a 
permanent chapel in Owston. 


SCHOOLS. At an unknown date in the 18th cen- 
tury Matthew Johnson bequeathed a yearly sum of 
£3 for the payment of a schoolmaster to teach poor 
children.'5 This was a voluntary payment which was 
continued by successive lords of the manor until 
the 1830’s.!© By 1838 it had been discontinued and 
was not revived.!7 In 1833 two day schools were 
attended by 10 boys and to girls, and a Sunday 
school by 20 girls and 15 boys; both were supported 
by subscription.!8 The National school was built by 
Frederick Palmer of Withcote in 1856.19 In 1906 the 
school was closed and the children attended the 
schools first of Somerby and from 1908 of Knossing- 
ton.2° In 1912 the county education committee 
announced that it was prepared to re-open the 
school if the parish was prepared to use it.?! This 
was done. The school was purchased by the diocesan 
education committee in 1926 after the sale of the 
Owston estate,? and in 1929 it was converted to 
a junior school.?3 The attendance was 17 in 1933.74 
It was decided in 1947 to amalgamate the school with 
that at Knossington,25 and by 1961 the building, 
a small rectangular ironstone structure, was partly 
converted into a garage. 


CHARITIES. None known. 


PICK WELL 


PICKWELL lies about thirteen miles north-east of 
Leicester on the northern edge of the uplands of 
East Leicestershire and adjoins the county boundary 
with Rutland. The ancient parish included the ham- 
let of Leesthorpe and had an area of 2,378 a., of 
which Leesthorpe accounted for about 750 a.! Pick- 
well became part of Somerby civil parish in 1936? 
and was united with Somerby for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses in 1959.3 
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Though on the edge of the uplands, much of the 
southern part of the parish, including the site of the 
village of Pickwell, is above 500 ft. and several hills 
exceed 600 ft. The ground falls to just over 300 ft. 
on the northern margin of the parish, in Leesthorpe, 
and the slope of the hills is dissected by several small 
streams which feed a tributary of the River Eye, in 
the vale to the north. One stream rises in Pickwell 
village and flows north to the site of Leesthorpe 
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hamlet where it joins another which has crossed 
Pickwell from Somerby; further north the combined 
stream formed the eastern boundary of the parish. 
A third stream rises in Pickwell and flows into Whis- 
sendine (Rut.). The boundary of Pickwell parish was 
formed by a minor road on the north, by field 
boundaries and the streams already referred to on 
the east, and mainly by field boundaries on the south 
and west. The southern boundary ran only a little 
over 100 yds. north of Somerby village. The soil is 
partly light, partly clayey, overlying clay and Jurassic 
marlstone and limestone. The limestone is close to 
the surface on the higher ground, and three disused 
quarries adjoin the village; quarries existed by at 
least the late 18th century,* and one was still in use 
in the late 19th when there was a limekiln there. At 
that date there was also a sand pit near the stream in 
the east of the parish.s 

In the north the parish is crossed by the road from 
Melton Mowbray to Oakham. This is intersected 
by a north-south road which runs the length of the 
parish, passing through both Leesthorpe hamlet and 
Pickwell village, and leads southwards to Somerby. 
North of the village, a branch from this road runs 
north-westwards to Little Dalby. The village street 
of Pickwell is an offshoot on the east side of the 
chief road; from its eastern end a minor road runs 
north-eastwards to join the road from Melton 
Mowbray to Oakham on the Pickwell boundary. 

The houses of Pickwell lie along both sides of the 
village street and around its junction with the main 
road. On the west side of the main road is the former 
school, while the church and former Rectory stand 
on the north side of the village street. On its south 
side is the Manor House, an ironstone building of 
various periods of which the earliest appears to be 
the 17th century. The older part of the house may, 
however, have a medieval nucleus. It consists of an 
east-west wing from which another wing extends 
northwards, forming a T-shaped plan. The second 
wing probably represents an original hall block and 
its steeply-pitched roof suggests the existence of 
early trusses. The cross-wing was re-fenestrated in 
the 18th century and various extensions to the house, 
which obscure the original layout, are mostly of 
1gth-century date. The courtyard to the north is 
surrounded by stone outbuildings, some of which 
date from the early 17th century. An 18th-century 
gateway with ball finials to its piers forms the main 
approach to the house from the west. 

A small ironstone cottage, formerly thatched, 
which stands near the disused quarry to the north 
of the village, is of mid-17th-century date. A later 
baking-oven has been built into the wide fire-place 
in the living room. ‘There are a number of 18th- 
century buildings in the street, including an iron- 
stone cottage east of the church which has a large 
brick-vaulted baking-oven at one gable-end and 
which may have been the village bakery. The range 
which incorporates the former White Horse Inn, 
open at least between 1846 and 1932,° is also of the 
18th century, as is Home Farm with its adjacent 
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outbuildings. Oundle Farm, on the south side of the 
street, is a small stone-built mid-19th-century house 
in the Tudor style, and the bailiff’s house next to 
Home Farm has a date tablet of 1884. Stonepit 
Terrace, near the most recently used quarry, is a row 
of ten ironstone cottages with vitrified brick dress- 
ings built by R. Fryer in 1870.7 In the west part of 
the village there are three pairs of Council houses of 
1952 and a pair of cottages belonging to the Manor 
House, built in 1954.8 

A few houses on the main road near the hall and 
its small park form the hamlet of Leesthorpe. In the 
area east of the hall and north of the stream founda- 
tions of buildings were disturbed by the ploughing- 
up of pasture during the Second World War;? this 
may well represent the site of part of the medieval 
village. Leesthorpe Hall was originally a rectangular 
house of limestone ashlar, built c. 1700, its principal 
front facing south.?° It has a hipped roof, pedimented 
dormers, and two large central chimney stacks. 
There are now late-1gth-century additions with 
mansard roofs on both east and west sides and in- 
ternal alterations of the same period. Two 18th- 
century brick pavilions with small central pediments 
stand to the north-east and north-west, the former 
now joined to the house. 

The Grange, standing about a third of a mile east 
of Leesthorpe Hall and near the road from Melton 
Mowbray to Oakham, is a large brick-built farm- 
house of c. 1840 with two stone-faced elevations, 
a low-pitched slate roof, and “Tudor’ features. 
Further east Pickwell Grange is a smaller brick 
house of the late 18th century. Lower Leesthorpe, 
north of the Oakham road, is a mid-19th-century 
brick farm-house. Other farm-houses built or en- 
larged in the 19th century are Brickfield House, on 
the northern parish boundary, Pickwell Lodge 
Farm, Bracken House, and Leesthorpe House. A 
few farm cottages dating from the late rgth and 2oth 
centuries have been built near Leesthorpe House 
and along the Oakham road. By the early 20th cen- 
tury the Melton Mowbray Urban District Council 
had established a sewage farm in Pickwell, adjoin- 
ing the former parish boundary next to Somerby 
village. ; 

Pickwell and Leesthorpe are rarely distinguished 
in the available figures of population. Together they 
had the large recorded population of 57 in 1086.1 
There were 35 payers of the poll tax in 1381.!2 In 
1563 there were 26 households and in 1603 120 com- 
municants.!3 There were 16 households in 1670,'4 
and 17 families in the early 18th century.'5 The 
figure of 30 communicants for 1676 can hardly, 
therefore, represent the total population. The 
population was 121 in 1801. It rose to a maximum 
of 262 in 1891 but had fallen to 182 by 1931; no 
figure is available for 1951 when Pickwell was com- 
bined with Somerby.'® 

The only separate, and precise, figures for Lees- 
thorpe are for 1841 and 1863 when it contributed 
43 and 53 respectively to the total population of 
the parish.!7 Leesthorpe is regarded as a deserted 
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village'8 and may well have been larger in medieval 
times than at the end of the 18th century, when there 
were only two houses besides the hall and only 18 
or 20 inhabitants.19 


MANORS. Under Edward the Confessor Pickwell 
and Leesthorpe were held by Ordmar.”° In 1086 
both places were held from the king by Geoffrey 
de Wirce, an important tenant-in-chief in east 
Leicestershire, who had enfeoffed a certain Buterus 
with them.?! In 1129 Pickwell and Leesthorpe were 
held by Roger de Mowbray,”2 who had acquired all 
Geoffrey’s land in Leicestershire.23 The Mowbray 
family continued to hold Pickwell and Leesthorpe 
as tenants-in-chief until the 15th century.*4 After 
the death of John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in 
1476, and of his daughter and heir Anne in 1481, 
the Mowbray estates were divided between the 
representatives of her two co-heirs, one of whom, 
William, Lord Berkeley, evidently obtained the over- 
lordship of Pickwell and Leesthorpe, for they were 
later said to be held from the Lords Berkeley.25 The 
Berkeleys are last mentioned in connexion with 
Pickwell and Leesthorpe in 1630.76 Under the Mow- 
brays the abbey of Vaudey (Lincs.) held a manor at 
Leesthorpe, and in the 12th century another holding, 
at Pickwell and Leesthorpe, was held by the Cam- 
ville family. 

The descent of the CAMVILLE FEE will be 
considered first. Under Henry II Walter de Cam- 
ville2?7 held land at Pickwell which had apparently 
been in the possession of the Camville family before 
he inherited it.28 Walter was succeeded by his son 
Roger.?9 By 1279 the Camville fee at Pickwell and 
Leesthorpe was being held as 3 knights’ fees by 
Andrew of Astley, or Eastley,3° whose father Thomas 
is said to have married Roger’s sister and co-heir.?! 
The 3 knights’ fees continued to ‘be held by the 
Astley family until at least 1361, when Thomas of 
Astley was in possession.32 The Camvilles and 
Astleys are not known ever to have held any land in 
the parish in demesne. In the reign of Henry II or 
earlier a predecessor of Walter de Camville had 
granted 2 knights’ fees at Pickwell and Leesthorpe 
to Hugh of Morwic, who held them in demesne. 
Under Henry II Morwic was holding from Walter 
not only these 2 fees but also a third, which was itself 
held from Morwic by Lewis of Pickwell.33 Thus the 
whole of the Camville holding was probably sub- 


18 See W. G. Hoskins, “The Deserted Villages of Leics.’, 
T.L.A.S. xxii. 242. 

19 Nichols, Leics. ii. 775. 

20 Y.C.H. Leics. i. 330. 

21 Tbid. Buterus is probably the same person as the 
Buterius who appears as the man of Geoffrey de Wirce in a 
charter of 1077: ibid. 296; Dugdale, Mon. vi. 996. 

2 NWA Opditly ILGTER) thy BYAIZ5 

23 Ibid. 343. 

24 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24; Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 
360; xi, pp. 141-2; BR. of Fees, 519, 951, 1467; Red Bk. 
Exch. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 745; Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.), ili. 
ZO 7eiVve 305. 

25 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 328, 330-1; Complete Peer- 
age, ii, 133; ix. 609, 610; Nichols, Leics, ii. 139. 

26 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 331. 

27 Or Caumpvill. 

28 Cur. Reg. R. vii. 139. 

29 Ibid.; Bk. of Fees, 1467; Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 
ll. 7453 Doc. Illustrative Soc. and Econ. Hist. Danelaw, ed. 
F. M. Stenton, 311-12. 

39 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 

31 Dugdale, Baronage, i. 628. 


PICKWELL 


infeudated to Morwic. Nothing further is known of 
Lewis, but before 1214 a large part of the Morwic 
possessions at Pickwell had come into the tenancy of 
John of Sproxton, who had acquired it from ‘Thomas 
of Hotham.3+ In 1235-6 the Sproxton holding at 
Pickwell amounted to 2 knights’ fees.35 

The Morwic family retained their holdings at 
Pickwell and Leesthorpe until the death of Hugh of 
Morwic, a descendant of the earlier Hugh, in or be- 
fore 1269.36 Those lands which had not been sub- 
infeudated to John of Sproxton were held in de- 
mesne.37 On Hugh’s death these lands were divided 
between his three daughters: Sybil, wife first of 
Roger de Lumley and afterwards of Laurence St. 
Maur; Tiffany, wife of John de Bulmer; and 
Beatrice, wife of John Rossell.38 Beatrice died with- 
out issue, and her property seems to have been 
divided between her sisters. In 1299 the Morwic 
lands there were held by Tiffany de Bulmer, Robert 
de Lumley, Sybil’s son, and Robert de Waterville, 
who is not known to have had any connexion with 
the Morwic family.39 The descent of this holding 
cannot be traced further. 

The lands of John of Sproxton and his descen- 
dants at Pickwell were held in demesne during the 
13th century.4° In 1226 they were said to be held 
from Hugh of Morwic,*! but in 1279 directly from 
Andrew of Astley,# so that the heirs of Hugh of 
Morwic may have lost their position as intermediate 
lords of this holding. On the death of a later John of 
Sproxton, between 1273 and 1276, his lands at Pick- 
well were divided between his two nieces, Beatrice, 
wife of William de Kelleby, and Constance, wife of 
Walter Bek.#3 Kelleby died before 1281, and by 
1284 Beatrice had married Roger le Brabazon.*+ Con- 
stance was dead by 1284; in 1297 her two daugh- 
ters and co-heirs conveyed some lands at Pickwell 
to Roger and Beatrice,45 and in 1304 they granted 
a manor at Pickwell and 2 virgates at Leesthorpe to 
Roger.4© Roger died without issue in 1317; he had 
granted the manor of Sibbertoft (Northants.) to 
Thomas Curzon, who was probably his successor at 
Pickwell too.47 

In 1346 William Curzon possessed a knight’s fee 
at Pickwell and Leesthorpe.+® From this time on- 
wards the Curzon family appear as the only con- 
siderable landowners at Pickwell itself, and the 
family continued to hold the manor? until 1532, 
when Thomas Curzon sold his lands in the parish, 


32 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, pp. 360, 507; iv, p. 96; xi, p. 142. 

33 Cur. Reg. R. vii. 139. 

34 Ibid. 139, 304; Bracton’s Note Bk. ed. Maitland, ii. 
546; iii. 544, 578; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 324. 

35 Bk. of Fees, 519. 

36 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, pp. 230, 246. 

37 Ibid. p. 246, where the land is said, apparently in 
error, to be held from the king in chief. 

38 Ibid. Pp. 230, 246; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 326. 

39 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 360; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 
326; Northumb. Co. Hist. v. 347-8, 350; xiv. 479-80. 

4° Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 471; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, 
m. 24. 

41 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 324. 

42 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 

43 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 124-5. 

44 Ibid. 125. 

45 Ibid. 126. 

46 Ibid. 126-7. 

47 Cal. Ing. p.m. vi, p. 61. 

48 Nichols, Leics. ii. 768. 

49 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 327-8; Feud. Aids, iii. 
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then described as the manors of Pickwell and Lees- 
thorpe, to Richard Cave.s° The manor was held by 
the Caves until sold in 1638 by William Cave to 
Elizabeth Hicks, Viscountess Camden.5! From her 
the lands, generally described subsequently simply 
as the manor of Pickwell, passed to her descendants, 
the Noel family, earls of Gainsborough,5? who were 
still in possession in 1936.53 

A manor at LEESTHORPE was held from at 
least the 13th century by the abbey of Vaudey 
(Lincs.). It is not known when the abbey acquired 
this land, but some of it may have been granted by 
Roger de Mowbray when he gave Vaudey Io a. at 
an unspecified place.5+ In 1247 the Abbot of Vaudey 
had 3 virgates at Leesthorpe, and perhaps other land 
there too.55 In 1274 he was said to have 5 virgates 
there.5° In 1279 this land was said to be held from 
Roger de Mowbray, mostly directly, but partly 
through Andrew of Astley as mesne lord.57 The 
abbot’s lands at Leesthorpe were first described as 
a manor in 1326, when it was said that they had 
previously been leased to Roger Beler, a baron of the 
Exchequer, his wife, and his son Roger.58 The manor 
continued to be held by Vaudey until the Dissolu- 
tion.59 It was granted by the Crown to John, Lord 
Lisle, later Duke of Northumberland, in 1544.°° 
On Northumberland’s attainder in 1553 the lands 
again came to the Crown, and were sold in 1557 to 
two speculators,®! who sold them almost at once to 
Thomas Farnham of Quorndon.® In 1561 Farnham 
sold the property to Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester.® 

Before 1615 the manor of Leesthorpe was ac- 
quired by Sir Antony Mildmay.*+ It descended to 
Mildmay’s heirs, the earls of Westmorland, who 
held it until 1658 when it was conveyed to Edmund 
Arnold.®5 By 1785 it was owned by John Suffield 
Brown.°® The Suffield Brown family were still in 
possession about 1800,°7 but by 1846 it had been 
acquired by Ayscough Smith.°8 In 1877 the Revd. 
A. T. Smith was lord of the manor;®? he was 
apparently the last owner to be so styled. 


LESSER ESTATES. In or before 1422 Roger 
Flore, or Flower, acquired some property at Lees- 
thorpe, sometimes described as a manor.7° John 
Flower, presumably Roger’s descendant, in 1582 
sold to William Cave considerable property, de- 
scribed as being in Pickwell.7! This was probably 
merged in Cave’s extensive estate in the parish. 


50 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 328-9. 

5! Tbid. 331. 

52 Nichols, Leics. ii. 769; L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, 
Pickwell 1773, 1780, 1790; Camden, Brit. (1806), ii. 318; 
White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 521; Drake, Dir. Leics. (1861), 
169. 

53 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 919. 

54 Dugdale, Mon. v. 491, where Roger’s gift is confirmed 
in a charter of Rich. I; Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 3. 

55 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 325. 

56 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237. 

57 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 

58 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vi, Pp. 443. 

59 Ibid. iii, p. 360; xi, p. 141; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
iv. 98. 
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6t Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 144. 

62 G. F, Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 220. 

63 Tbid. 230; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 329. 

64 C 142/376/94. According to Nichols, Leics. ii. 775, the 
manor had been held by Antony’s father Sir Walter Mild- 
may in 1563. 

65 C.P. 25(2)/567 Mich. 1658. 


In 1364 John Wade and John atte Hall of Luffen- 
ham (Rut.) were granted a licence to alienate 10 
messuages, 13 virgates, and 4 a. of land at Pickwell 
to three chaplains in the church of Manton (Rut.).72 
There is no clear evidence that all of this property 
was in fact alienated but it is certain that the chantry 
college at Manton acquired lands at Pickwell.73 
Under the Chantry Act the college’s property at 
Pickwell was seised, and in 1548 it was granted to 
Gregory, Lord Cromwell, and his wife Elizabeth, 
for life and during pleasure.7*+ After Cromwell’s 
death the lands at Pickwell were confirmed to his 
relict, later the wife of Lord St. John, for life and 
during pleasure,75 but in 1562 they were granted in 
fee simple to William Cave.7° 

A so-called ‘manor’ at Leesthorpe was possessed 
by Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, at the time 
of his death in 1501. By the marquess’s will his lands 
at Leesthorpe were settled on one of his younger 
sons, Lord John Grey, but in 1540 the provisions of 
the will were set aside, and Lord John was given 
other lands in place of Leesthorpe, which was held 
by his elder brother Thomas, Marquess of Dorset.77 
On the attainder in 1554 of ‘Thomas’s heir, Henry 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk, his property at Pickwell fell 
to the Crown, and in the same year was granted to 
Edward Chamberlayne.78 

Owston Abbey and Kirby Bellars Priory both 
owned small amounts of land in the parish.79 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 there were 14 
carucates of land at Pickwell and Leesthorpe, with 
50 a. of meadow. In demesne there were 14 serfs 
with 4 ploughs. The tenants were 26 socmen, 7 
villeins, and g bordars, with 13 ploughs. In 1086 the 
manor was valued at £4, but at some earlier date®° 
it had been worth only £2. Under Edward the Con- 
fessor there had been only 10 ploughs.*! Attached 
to Pickwell was the soke of land at Burrough on the 
Hill, Garthorpe, and Little Dalby.8 The existence 
of this dependent land, and of a large number of 
socmen at Pickwell and Leesthorpe, shows that 
Geoffrey de Wirce’s holding there was imperfectly 
manorialized by 1086. In 1086 there was a house in 
Leicester attached to Pickwell.*3 In 1129 there were 
15 carucates in Pickwell and Leesthorpe;%+ they 
perhaps included the carucate, of which the soke 
belonged to Pickwell, described under Burrough on 
the Hill in 1086. 

The numerical predominance of free tenants at 


66 C.P. 25(2)/1347 Hil. 25 Geo. III. 

67 Nichols, Leics. 11. 755. 

68 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 521. 

69 Tbid. (1877), 569. 

70 Cal. Close, 1422-9, 47-48. 

71 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 328-9. 

72 Cal. Pat. 1361-4, 505. 

73 Ibid. 1558-60, 83. 

74 Tbid. 1553-4, 202. 

75 Ibid. 1558-60, 83. 

76 Ibid. 1560-3, 232. 

77 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, pp. 129-20. 

78 Cal. Pat. 1554-5, 163. 

79 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B.350,m24; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
iv. 152, 158; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiii. 413- 
14; Rot. Hund.(Rec. Com.), i. 237; Cat. Anct. D. ii, B 1927. 

80 On the probable date to which this valuation refers, 
see V.C.H. Leics. i. 282-4. 

81 Tbid. 330. 

82 Tbid. 330-1. The parishes of Burrough and Little 
Dalby adjoin Pickwell, Garthorpe is about 6 miles to the 
north. 83 Tbid. 306. 

84 Ibid. 345; Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. 
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Pickwell seems to have persisted. A record of the 
land in the parish, drawn up in 1279, mentions no 
unfree tenants or land held in villeinage, though 
the free tenants are described in some detail.°5 An 
inquisition of 1304 records a single customary tenant, 
holding a messuage and a virgate in villeinage, and 
rendering 20s. yearly, but does not mention any 
labour services.®° By 1381 most, if not all, of the land 
was evidently being farmed by tenants at will; the 
poll tax was paid by 24 tenants at will and 11 servants, 
but no freeholders were mentioned.87 

Pickwell was inclosed in the late 16th and early 
17th centuries. It had possessed three open fields®® 
and in 1590, when inclosure had already produced 
two closes covering a total of 159 a., the open fields 
apparently still existed.89 In 1615 some of the town- 
ship seems still to have been uninclosed, for there is 
mention in that year of common of pasture at Pick- 
well;9° but inclosure was then imminent since in 
1625 it was stated that the inclosure was made about 
1615.9! John Cave, then the owner of much prop- 
erty at Pickwell, may have been chiefly responsible 
for the final inclosure. Leesthorpe was described as 
a pasture in 1557 and again in 1587, and had prob- 
ably already been inclosed.9 

In 1603, before the inclosure was complete, there 
were said to be some 120 communicants in the 
parish,93 but in 1670 only 19 households were 
assessed for the hearth tax and it seems likely that 
the population had fallen as a result of the inclosure. 
Since inclosure, the parish has remained chiefly 
under pasture.°5 During the 18th and 19th centuries 
the chief landowners were the Noel family, with a 
number of lesser owners.°© The land was farmed by 
about ro farmers and graziers during those centuries: 
in 1846, for example, there were 7 in Pickwell and 
4 in Leesthorpe, and in 1932, 5 and 4 respectively.97 

There was a mill, rendering 4d., at Pickwell and 
Leesthorpe in 1086.98 A mill at Leesthorpe, appar- 
ently in the possession of Vaudey Abbey, is men- 
tioned in 1247.99 ‘There were two mills in the parish, 
attached to the manor sold to Richard Cave, in 
1532; they are repeatedly mentioned until 1638,! but 
no subsequent reference is known. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There is a sur- 
viving vestry minute book for the years 1717-95. 
There was only one constable, overseer, surveyor, 
and churchwarden, and in many years one person 
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89 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 330-1. 
Ibid. 330. 

91 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 111, 125; Parker, 
‘Inclosure’, 120. A map drawn in 1616, showing the areas 
once occupied by the open fields, is in Leic. City Mun. 
Room. An inquisition of 1630 lists 31 closes at Pickwell: 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 330-1. 

92 Nichols, Leics. ii. 775; G. F. Farnham, Quorndon 
Recs. 220. 

93 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii, 138; State of 
the Ch. ed. C. W. Foster, i. 292. 
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95 Nichols, Leics. ii. 768, 775; Studies in Leics. Agrarian 
Hist. 172; L.R.O. Pickwell Tithe Award, 1845. 

96 L.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Pickwell; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 769. 

97 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 522; (1863), 583; Drake, Dir. 
Leics. (1861), 169-70; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 749. 
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filled two, three, or all of the offices. In 1767 it was 
agreed that 5 named men should serve in rotation.? 
There was apparently no workhouse, and in 1802-3 
8 adults and 3 children received out-relief.3 In 1836 
the parish joined the Melton Mowbray Union. 

A parish council, with 5 councillors, was formed 
in 1895. It was dissolved in 1936 when Pickwell was 
united with Somerby civil parish, and Pickwell be- 
came a ward of Somerby.5 


PICKWELL 


CHURCH. There was a priest, and presumably a 
church, at Pickwell in 1086.6 The church was not 
given to any religious house, but in 1220 it was re- 
corded that Monks Kirby Priory (Warws.) was 
entitled to take three sheaves from John of Sprox- 
ton’s demesne lands at Pickwell.7 Since that priory’s 
founder was Geoffrey de Wirce, the Domesday 
tenant-in-chief of Pickwell, the grant may have 
originated with him.’ A chapel, no doubt dependent 
on the church at Pickwell, was mentioned in the 
hamlet of Leesthorpe in the early 14th century;? it 
was ‘decayed’ in 1642,!° and no more is known of it. 
The rectory was by 1940 held together with Owston 
and Withcote, the incumbent being resident at 
Pickwell.™ In 1959 it was joined with Somerby and 
Burrough on the Hill.'2 

Early in the 13th century the advowson of Pick- 
well was in dispute. In 1214 Roger de Camville 
claimed it from Hugh of Morwic and John of 
Sproxton.'3 Roger and John, after some litigation, 
came to an agreement, the terms of which are not 
known.'* In 1218 Roger successfully claimed the 
right to present against Hugh of Morwic, and it was 
then stated that neither Hugh nor any of his an- 
cestors had ever presented to Pickwell, and that 
Isabel de Camville, presumably Roger’s ancestress, 
had formerly bestowed the living on a relative.'5 
Subsequently Roger and John made a further agree- 
ment.!© About 1220 they were joint patrons, pre- 
senting alternately.!7 John did in fact present to 
Pickwell at some date not later than 1218.18 There 
were further disputes, and in an action concerning 
the advowson between a later John of Sproxton, 
presumably the heir of the John previously men- 
tioned, and Robert de Curzon, John was success- 
ful.19 About 1248-9 both Hugh of Morwic and 
Gilbert of Seagrave2° at first attempted to present 
to Pickwell, but both withdrew, and John of Sprox- 
ton was able to present.?! There is no record of any 
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of the Camville family ever having in fact presented, 
but in 1274 John of Sproxton presented again.?2 
After John’s death the advowson evidently descended 
to his two nieces and co-heirs, and in 1297 Roger le 
Brabazon, husband of one niece, acquired it from 
the two daughters of the other. The advowson 
subsequently descended with the manor until 
1931,2+ when it was acquired by Canford School 
(Dors.).25 In 1945 the patronage came into the pos- 
session of the Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of 
England Trust,?° which still held it in 1954.27 After 
1959 it was exercised alternately by the former 
patrons of the two parishes with which Pickwell was 
united. 

The rectory was assessed at 12 marks in 125428 
and at £13 6s. 8d. in 1291.29 It was worth £16 in 
15353° and £50 in 1650.3! The living was augmented 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty shortly before 1776,32 
and in 1831 it was worth £539.33 

In 1638 the rector agreed that all tithes from 
Elizabeth Hicks, Viscountess Camden’s land in Pick- 
well should be replaced by an annual payment of 
£60.3+ The tithes of the whole parish were in 1845 
commuted for £527 a year.35 Before the inclosure 
the glebe consisted of 17a. in Rye Field, 13. in 
North Field, 19 a. in Langhill Field, 2 a. called Little 
Robin Holm, and 12 a. allowed for 12 cows. The 
rector recorded that he was forced to yield to the 
inclosure, but an equal amount of land, 63 a., was 
allotted, lying in 5 closes.36 In 1674 the glebe in- 
closures totalled 60 a. ;37 the area of glebe varied only 
slightly during the 19th century38 and was still 60 a. 
in 1948.39 The former Rectory was built in 1856 at 
a cost of £1,200.4° It is a gabled stone house in the 
Tudor style of the period. Local tradition has it that 
this was a shooting lodge of the earls of Gains- 
borough and that the Rectory which it replaced was 
allowed to fall into ruins. A symmetrically-fronted 
18th-century house shown in Nichols’s view of the 
church may have been this earlier Rectory.*! 

A cottage at Pickwell, which had been given as the 
endowment of a light in the church, was seised under 
the Chantry Act and in 1559 was granted to Sir 
George Howard.* 

The rectory was vacant by deprivation in 155443 
and in the 1640’s the rector, John Cave, was after 
much ill-treatment expelled from the benefice.44 
Cave’s son William (1637-1713) was the author of 
a number of religious works.*5 

The church of ALL SAINTS consists of chancel, 
clerestoried nave with north and south aisles, south 
porch, and west tower. It is built of ironstone with 
limestone dressings, except for the 15th-century 
tower which is of grey limestone ashlar. The only 
visible remains of the Norman church are a fragment 
of ornament which has been built into the north 


22 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 155. 
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clerestory and the tub-shaped font, carved with 
chevrons and intersecting arcades. 

The earliest feature in the fabric of the church is 
the north arcade which dates from the early 13th 
century. This is of four bays and has semi-circular 
arches and circular piers with ‘water-holding’ bases 
and carved capitals; one of the central capitals has 
foliated ornament. The arcade originally extended 
one bay further east, which may indicate the exis- 
tence of a former chapel, now demolished, at the 
east end of the north aisle.4° The blocked arch to 
this fifth bay is still visible, both internally and ex- 
ternally, in the north wall of the chancel. The north 
aisle itself appears to have been rebuilt in the late 
13th and early 14th centuries. ‘The windows in the 
north wall include two of two cusped pointed lights 
with an encircled quatrefoil in each head; a third has 
three lights with intersecting tracery. The aisle con- 
tains three low-arched tomb recesses. Extensive 
building operations in the earlier 14th century in- 
cluded the building of the south aisle with its four- 
bay arcade, the reconstruction of the chancel, and, 
finally, the addition of a clerestory to the nave. The 
south arcade has pointed arches of two chamfered 
orders which spring from slender circular piers with 
carved capitals. A curious feature is a blocked lancet 
opening which is visible on the south side of the 
short stretch of wall which continues the line of the 
arcade at its east end. It has been suggested that this 
may represent a very narrow doorway to a rood-loft 
stair; alternatively it may have been an early-13th- 
century window in the external wall of the church 
before the aisle was built. The south doorway has 
shafted jambs and carved capitals. These capitals 
and those of the porch arch have profiles which 
correspond to those of the south arcade. In general 
the south aisle is a more elaborate structure than the 
north: externally the buttresses have trefoil orna- 
ment at string level and deep niches above. The aisle 
contains two arched recesses for tombs and a pointed 
piscina with broached stops to the jambs. One altered 
window with forking tracery remains in the south 
wall but both ends of the aisle were altered in the 
15th century. The early-14th-century chancel has 
three windows with curvilinear tracery, one’ now 
blocked. Externally the south wall has a continuous 
string which forms part of the hoodmould of the 
priest’s door, is stepped down further west to sill 
level, and raised again at the junction of chancel and 
south aisle. The buttresses on this wall may have 
been added later. Considerable re-facing with grey 
limestone has taken place externally, possibly in the 
15th century, and this is most noticeable on the 
north chancel wall. The present large east window 
is modern, replacing one of similar proportions, the 
pointed head of which had been blocked by the late 


35 1..R.O. Pickwell Tithe Award. 

36 Par. recs. quoted in Nichols, Leics. ii. 770. 

37 Leic. City Mun. Room. 1 D.41/2/525. 

38 Directories. 

39 Crockford (1948), 1366. 

40 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 583. 

41 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxvi. 

42 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 88. 

43 Lincs. Notes and Queries, v. 177. 

44 Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 233; Cal. Citee. 
for Compounding, i. 111. 

45 Nichols, Leics. 11. 773-4. 

46 It has also been suggested that a longer nave was 
planned in the early 13th cent., a scheme which was later 
abandoned: Pevsner, Leics. 209. 
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18th century.47 A nearby buttress is dated 1774. The 
chancel contains triple-stepped sedilia with pointed 
heads, and a round-headed piscina with its bowl 
intact. On the east wall there is a carved bracket of 
the early 14th century. There is no chancel arch and 
the continuation of the north arcade eastwards from 
the nave indicates that there has been no structural 
division between nave and chancel since at least the 
13th century. The clerestory, added to the nave 
towards the middle of the 14th century, has small 
two-light windows with two types of flowing tracery. 

The west tower, probably built early in the r5th 
century, rises in three stages to an embattled parapet 
with angle pinnacles and prominent gargoyles. The 
heavy plinth moulding is continuous round the 
angle buttresses. The belfry stage has tall paired 
openings of two transomed lights with traceried 
heads. The tower arch, opening into the nave, has 
a hoodmould with carved stops which are similar to 
those on the small west window in the lowest stage 
of the tower. Other 15th-century work in the church 
includes the provision of a low-pitched roof and 
parapets to the chancel, as well as an embattled 
parapet to the south aisle. The east wall of the south 
aisle, with its partially restored window, is of the 
same period, as is the tall canopied niche at this 
end of the aisle. It is possible that 15th-century 
alterations were responsible for the disappearance 
of the extra bay at the east end of the north aisle. 
The east end of the aisle has a window of this date 
and the north wall of the chancel, which contains the 
blocked arch of the arcade, may well have been re- 
constructed at the same time. 

About 1692 both the church fabric and its furnish- 
ings were found to be decayed.4® In the late 18th 
century the church was twice examined by the arch- 
deacon, and on both occasions it was found to be 
generally well-maintained, though minor repairs 
were ordered.49 In 1832 the chancel and porch 
needed repair.5° Ten years later the chancel was 
again criticized, and the pulpit and reading desk 
were considered inadequate.5! In 1861 the church 
was extensively restored; the nave, chancel, and 
aisles were given new roofs, the south porch and 
south aisle were much repaired, new pews,°2 pulpit, 
and reading desk were provided, the plaster was re- 
moved from the walls, and the arch between the base 
of the tower and the nave was opened. It was planned 
to build a chancel arch, but this was not carried out 
because the necessary funds were not forthcoming.%3 
New choir stalls and a new altar were provided in 
1897,5¢ and in 1911 the tower and church roof were 
repaired.55 

On the north wall of the chancel are two memorials, 


47 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxvi. 

48 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/18, 1. 

49 Ibid. /21, p. 176; /22, p. 177. 

50 [bid. 245’50/3, p. 221. 

5t Tbid. /9, p. 71. 

52 'The irregularity of the pews had been twice noted by 
archdeacons: ibid. /9, p. 71; 1 D.41/18/22, p. 177. 

53 T.L.A.S. ii. 33; White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 570. 

Stee ALS. Villon s 57a 55 Ibid. x. 314. 

56 Possibly the builder of the early central block of Lees- 
thorpe Hall. 

57 Leics. ii. 770. 

58 Most of them were mentioned by Nichols as being 
eooeetly in the nave or aisles and were presumably reset in 
1861. 

59 Another item, a pewter flagon, was missing in 1956: 
ex inf. incumbent. 
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one in the Gothic style of the period to the Revd. 
John Bright (d. 1843) and his wife Elizabeth (d. 
1831), the other, in grey marble, to John Brown (d. 
1734) and his wife Mary (d. 1746). Other memorials 
preserved in the tower commemorate Frances 
Dickinson (d. 1757) and Edward Muxloe (d. 1795) 
and his wife Elizabeth (d. 1830); on the south wall 
of the tower is a more elaborate white marble tablet 
to Rowland Brown‘ (d. 1712) and his wife Anne 
(d. 1733). A fine ornamented monument to Lt. 
Charles J. Harris (d. 1791) was noted by Nichols57 
but no longer remains. Several old grave slabs of 
stone and alabaster have been reset in the tower 
floor.58 A charity board hangs above the tower stair 
door. 

The church plate consists of a fine chalice of 1600 
and two pewter plates.59 There are four bells: (i) 
from its inscription, was given by William Cave; 
(ii) and (iii) also of unknown date; (iv) 1893.°' The 
registers date from 1573 and are substantially com- 
plete. 


PICKWELL 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOL. About 1790 there was a Sunday school 
at Pickwell, recently started, but no day school. 
A day school was in existence by 1832. In 1835 
a National school was built by subscription,®* and 
it was enlarged in 1883.5 In 1922, when there were 
24 children attending, it was decided that the school 
should be used for juniors only and that seniors 
should go to Melton Mowbray, but it was not until 
1929 that the transfer of seniors was carried out.®® 
In 1933, when 35 attended the primary school, it 
was closed and its pupils transferred to Somerby; 
children from Leesthorpe, however, were to be 
taken to Melton Mowbray.°7 Through local efforts 
the school building was later converted into a village 
hall.°8 It is an ironstone building with a low-pitched 
roof and with lancet and square-headed windows. 


CHARITIES. Hicks’s charity was founded by 
Elizabeth, relict of Baptist Hicks, Viscount Camden. 
At her death in 1643 she bequeathed {100 for the 
purchase of a rent-charge of {5 a year at Pickwell, 
the money to be distributed to the poor of the parish. 
In 1652 her descendant, the 3rd Viscount Camden, 
conveyed to trustees a rent-charge of £6 a year, 
having added {£1 himself, from certain closes at 
Pickwell.®9 Early in the 18th century the charity’s 
revenue was being used to settle apprentices.7° 
Distributions from the charity were still being made 
in 1936, when the money was being used to buy fuel 
for the poor.7! By 1954 the charity had lapsed.72 


60 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 262. It is not known which of 
the several Wm. Caves was concerned. 

61 T.L.A.S. viii. 53. Bells (ii) and (iii) seem to have been 
already in the church by 1798: Nichols, Leics. ii. 770. 

62 Nichols, Leics. ii. 769. 

63 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 225. 

64 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 522. 

65 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1895), 310. 

66 Teics. Co. Counc. Mins. 8 Nov. 1922, 13 Nov. 1929. 

67 Tbid. 8, 10 May, 8 Nov. 1933; Leics. Educ. Cttee. 
Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933. 

68 Local inf. 

69 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 459; Nichols, Leics. ii. 
769; Complete Peerage, ii. 515. 

7° Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 319. 

7 Kelly's Dir. Leics. (1936), 919. 

72 Char. Com. files, G. 203. 
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SADDINGTON 


SADDINGTON lies about nine miles south-east of 
Leicester, on the northern side of the hills towards 
the Northamptonshire border. The area of the parish 
is 1,714. It lies mainly on the north-west side of the 
valley of a tributary of the Welland. Within Sadding- 
ton the river divides into two small streams, and a 
third forms part of the eastern parish boundary. ‘The 
greater part of that boundary follows field boun- 
daries. The land is below 400 ft. near the streams, 
rising to over 450 ft. around the village and to over 
500 ft. in the south-west corner of the parish. The 
soil is loamy over a subsoil of gravel, and there are 
two disused gravel pits near the village. 

Saddington lies midway between the major roads 
from Leicester to Northampton and to Market Har- 
borough, but it has direct access to Leicester by the 
road through Fleckney to Wigston Magna. Four 
other roads radiate from the village: westwards to 
Shearsby, southwards to Mowsley, north-eastwards 
to Smeeton Westerby, and northwards to the Kib- 
worths. The Grand Union Canal passes through the 
north of the parish, partly in the 4-mile long Fleck- 
ney Tunnel; the canal is fed with water from a 
reservoir in the valley on the eastern boundary of the 
parish. 

Most of the houses that comprise the compact 
village of Saddington are of red brick and range in 
date from the early 19th century to the present day. 
Among the smaller and older buildings mud walling 
survives, and there is one timber-framed cottage. 
Council housing is confined to the Fleckney road 
where the first houses were built in 1919;' by 1961 
three pairs and one block of four houses had been 
completed. 

At the north end of the village, on the road to 
Smeeton Westerby, are three large brick houses of 
the early 19th century. The Limes is a red-brick 
building of c. 1800; The Grange, a larger house with 
stuccoed elevations and gables, was probably built 
c. 1850; and Cedar Lodge, containing stone courses 
perhaps of an earlier house, has a main front building 
of c. 1800. Sunnydale is a farm-house of mid-18th- 
century date with a large barn forming a north wing 
at the rear of the house. 

Bakehouse Lane contains a timber-framed cottage, 
The Orchards, of 17th-century origin. An adjoining 
cottage has baking ovens which were discarded in 
1890 when baking was transferred to Home Farm, 
at the south end of the lane. The disused bake-house 
is of brick on earlier ironstone footings which prob- 
ably formed part of atimber-framed house in line with 
The Orchards. Home Farm and its bakery, now dis- 
used, were built in 1890 by a Mr. Gardiner on the 
site of a malt-house.? Ivyside, opposite the Baptist 
chapel, is a two-storied brick house of c. 1800, 
flanked by high screen walls with pebble footings; 
the stables are dated and inscribed ‘W. Bray, Builder, 
1858’. One brick cottage in Fleckney Road has a date 
stone of 1733, and 19th-century cottages in the village 
include Reservoir Row and groups dated 1863 and 
1866. A hosiery factory, in the 19th century, is said 


' Ex inf. Mr. W. Walpole, 1961. 

2 Ex inf. Miss Amy Maddock, 1961. 
3 Local inf. 

4 Ex inf. Mr. W. Walpole, 1961. 


to have been established in cottages that include the 
present post office in Main Street.3 

Two outlying farms, Barfoot Lodge and Breach 
Farm, date from c. 1800 or slightly earlier. They. are 
both small two-storied brick houses with low-pitched 
slate roofs. Saddington Lodge, formerly known as 
Glebe Farm, is a farm-house built probably c. 1850; 
it accommodated the Rector of Saddington during 
the rebuilding of the Rectory c. 1870-80.4 A small 
isolated brick cottage near the footpath to Barfoot 
Lodge from the village, which has a reset date stone 
with the initials of Robert Johnson and the date 
1786, is shown on a survey of his estate of c. 1780- 

0.5 

The Manor House, a short distance west of the 
church, is a large stuccoed house of L-shaped plan 
dating from the early 19th century. Its main eleva- 
tion, facing south-east, has a central doorway and 
round-headed ground-floor windows set in arched 
recesses. The door has Greek Doric columns support- 
ing an entablature and a segmental-headed pediment 
incorporating a fanlight. The upper windows have 
eared architraves, and the stucco has a mock rustica- 
tion now almost painted out. Between the Manor 
House and its farm buildings to the north-east stands 
a small square brick dovecot built in the early 18th 
century. It contains about 600 nesting holes, and the 
roof and upper courses of walling were rebuilt in the 
1gth century. The garden wall of the Manor House 
is of mud construction. 

Saddington Hall, opposite the Manor House, is 
a large square-planned house of two stories and 
attics and three distinct building periods. The 
earliest, dated 1679, is an ironstone and brick wing 
(now the kitchen) forming the north-east side of the 
house. The west gable of this wing has a blocked 
lunette light with stone key-blocks and brick vous- 
soirs; all the other windows have been modernized. 
A re-cut date stone of 1682 is set inthe modern gable 
of the south-east front, and the lower courses of 
limestone ashlar on this front are probably of this 
date. A considerable amount of rgth-century restora- 
tion, including a general heightening in brick above 
the first-floor windows, has taken place on this side, 
but the jambs of an original blocked door are still 
visible. The gable-end wall dated 1682 is a patch- 
work of limestone and cobbles with one blocked 
square light. A brick pavilion of late-18th-century 
origin adjoins the gable. 

The largest addition made to the house, which 
may well have resulted in the destruction of the bulk 
of an earlier hall, was made by Robert and Elizabeth 
Johnson in 1806 and occupies the southern half of 
the plan.® This consists of a two-storied range built 
of brick on an ashlar plinth with stuccoed front and 
side elevations. The stories are divided by a moulded 
stone string and plat band, the former linking the 
segmental-arched recesses that contain the lower. 
windows and central doorway of the main front. The 
hipped roof is of a flat pitch with wide eaves. ‘The 
range has internal details of the period and brick- 


5 Documents penes Mr. and Mrs. H. Smith, Saddington 
Hall, 1961. 

6 Date stone at eaves level and dated rainwater heads. 
R.and E. Johnson are buried in the south aisle of the church. 
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vaulted cellars. Between the earlier wing and the 
1806 addition, on the north-west side, there is a 
later-19th-century block of two stories. In the earlier 
portions of the house there is little of interest left 
after several modernizations. A lean-to extension on 
the yard side of the older wing is probably coeval with 
it. A doorway leading into the lean-to is of the same 
date and has a bar dripstone with an ogee moulding. 
The brick outbuildings and stables to the north-east 
of the hall contain timber roof trusses that may be 
17th-century in date. Some of the smaller outbuild- 
ings have mud walls. A small field barn, built of brick 
and stone, between the hall and Fleckney Road, 
contains re-used timbers including a moulded ceiling 
beam of the early 17th century. 

Saddington Hall was acquired in 1927 as a centre 
for the Leicester Poor Boys’ and Girls’ Holiday 
Homes.” In 1949 it was purchased by a Mr. Para- 
green who used it first as a country club and later as 
a private residence.’ The owner in 1961 was Mr. H. 
Smith. 

Saddington had a recorded population of 33 in 
1086. The poll tax was paid by 135 people in 1377. 
There were 23 households in 1563 and 110 com- 
municants in 1603. There had been some increase by 
the late 17th century: 47 households existed in 1670, 
and 144 communicants were returned in 1676.9 
There were 45 households in the early 18th cen- 
tury.!° In 1801 the population was 241; it rose to 
a maximum of 279 in 1841, had fallen to 182 by 
1891, and recovered to 243 in 1901. In 1951 it was 
1go."! 


MANOR. In 1066 Saddington belonged to Queen 
Edith, the wife of Edward the Confessor. At her 
death in 1075 her property passed to William I, who 
held Saddington in 1086 when it was let to a tenant 
named Godwin on a lease which was’ probably ter- 
minable at the king’s pleasure.!2 Nothing further is 
known of Saddington until 1177, when Richard de 
Rollos II paid £30 to the king for having seisin of 
the lordship.!3 He, or more probably his father, had 
heldasmall estate at Smeeton Westerby about 1130,'* 
but Saddington does not figure in the surviving part 
of the Leicestershire Survey and nothing suggests 
that the Rollos family had held land there before 
1177. Richard de Rollos II probably died shortly 
before Michaelmas 1195, when the sheriff accounted 
fora little over a quarter of a year’s farm for Sadding- 
ton, which had apparently escheated to the Crown.'5 

The land remained in the king’s hands until at 
least 1200, when the sheriff ceased to account for it,?® 
but no grant of Saddington is known until 1204, 


7 Leic. Chron. 9 Apr. 1927. 

8 Ex inf. Mr. J. C. Badcock of Hleckney, 1957. 

9 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 163, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

10 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Pap: es, XXil. 326. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. iil. 197. 

12 Ibid. i. 288, 308. 

13 Pipe R. 1177 (P.R.S. xxvi), 32. For the Rollos family, 
who were French, see Early Yorks. Charters, ed. C. T. 
Clay, v. 95-99. 

14 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23; and see p. 185. 

15 Pipe R. 1195 (P.R.S. N.S. vi), 29; cf. Early Yorks. 
Charters, v. 97. 

16 Pipe R. 1200 (P.R.S. N.S. xii), 179, is the last recorded 
payment. 

17 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 14, 15, 32. Fora 
grant by Mowbray when lord, see Hist. MSS. Com. 
Rutland, IV, 8-9. 

18 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 481. For Acaster, see N. Denholm- 
Young, Richard of Cornwall, 3. 
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after the lands of Norman landowners in England 
had been confiscated by John. John made two grants 
of land at Saddington in 1204, one of land worth £4 
to William de Cherlecote, who is described as the 
foster-son (nutricus) of Saer de Quency, Earl of 
Winchester, and the other of land worth {15 to 
Roger de Mowbray.'7 It was this second holding 
which, described as land worth £16, was in 1221 
granted to Sir Roger de Acaster, tutor to Richard of 
Cornwall, the younger brother of Henry III, for his 
support in the royal service.!® The first holding was 
probably granted, again as land worth £4, to William 
de Lucy at an unknown date, but before 1210-12 
when he and Roger de Mowbray were returned as 
the lords of Saddington.!9 In 1220 Elias de Rulhos 
challenged de Lucy’s possession of 7 virgates of land 
in Saddington,?° perhaps renewing Richard de 
Rollos’s claim to land there. De Lucy’s grant was 
renewed in 12222! and, although his lands were 
granted to Roger de Acaster in 1223,? two actions 
were brought against him in 1224 and 1225.73 De | 
Lucy’s holding was sub-let to Thomas de Welham. 

Thetwo holdings in Saddington were subsequently 
united in the ownership of Amauri de St. Amand 
(d. 1241), a prominent royal official: he was granted 
Roger de Acaster’s land in 122774 and William de 
Lucy’s in 1228.25 The St. Amand family held the 
manor of SADDINGTON until at least 1337.2 By 
1279 the St. Amands had enfeoffed the Moels family 
as under-tenants.27 In 1279 Roger de Moels (d. 
before 1295) was holding as Amauri de St. Amand’s 
tenant.28 In 1310 his son John, Lord Moels, died,?9 
and the manor was inherited by his sons Nicholas 
and then Roger, although the latter died soon after 
his brother in 1316.3° ‘They were succeeded by their 
younger brother John, Lord Moels, who died pos- 
sessed of Saddington manor in 1337.3! It descended 
to his younger daughter Isabel and her husband 
William de Botreaux, to whom the sheriff was 
ordered to give seisin in 1347.32 Isabel died in 1350. 
Through the family of Botreaux the manor descended 
to Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Hungerford (d. 
1469) and her second husband Sir Richard Sache- 
verell, who was in possession in 1516.33 He died in 
1534, leaving rent-charges out of the manor to his 
nephews William and John Fyndern and Henry, son 
of ‘Thomas Sacheverell, to whom the manor passed.34 
John Sacheverell died possessed of the manor in 
1596, although he had fled the country and his lands 
had been confirmed to his son Henry by the queen 
in 1576.35 In 1606 Henry Sacheverell sold the manor 
to John Bale of Carlton Curlieu,3® and it descended 
in the Bale family until 1640 when it was sold by 


19 Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls Ser.), ii. 551. 

20 Cur. Reg. R. 1220, 162. 

21 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 514. 

23 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 2. 

24 Rot. Litt. Claus. ii. 200. 

25 Cal. Close, 1227-31, 209, and cf. ibid. 452; Cal. Chart. 
R. 1227-57, 67. 

26 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 11. For the St. Amand 
family, see Complete Peerage, xi. 295 sqq. 

27 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

28 Ibid. For the Moels family, see Complete Peerage, ix. 
1 sqq. 

9 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 7-8. 

30 Jbid. 8; Complete Peerage, ix. 6-7. 

31 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 11. 

32 Cal. Close, 1346-9, 298. 

33 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 15. 

34 Tbid. 16, 17. 

35 Ibid. 17. 36 Tbid. 


22 Ibid. 576. 
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Edmund and William Bale to William Wollaston.37 
The Wollaston family held Saddington until shortly 
before 1798 when a Mr. Evans of Nottingham was 
lord, having purchased the manor from William 
Wollaston.38 Mrs. Dorothy Evans was lady of the 
manor in 184639 and it was owned by her trustees in 
1877,*° after which the manorial rights seem to have 
been extinguished. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Saddington was 
valued as one hide less one carucate, or about 1,000 
a. of arable. The king had one plough in demesne, 
and 11 socmen, 17 villeins, and 5 bordars had a 
further 8 ploughs. There was a mill and toa. of 
meadow, and the value of the estate had increased 
from £4 before the Conquest to £9.4! At the end of 
the 12th century the annual amount paid from 
Saddington to the king by the escheator was 
£5 9s. 1d.42 The value of the whole of Richard de 
Rollos’s former estate in 1204 seems to have been 
about £20.43 Roger de Moelsheld 6 virgatesin demesne 
in 1279 but the return made to the king in that year 
is so much mutilated that the total acreage of the 
manorial estate is not known. It is possible to de- 
cipher the names of at least 10 persons who were 
probably free tenants.‘ 

In 1086 a house in Leicester was attached to the 
manor of Saddington.45 This still belonged to the 
manor between 1196-7 and 1205-6, when it was 
accounted for as part of the escheated land of 
Richard de Rollos.4® The house was valued at 8d. 
a year in 131047 and 1337.48 

In 1310 there were 120 a. of arable in demesne 
worth 4d. an acre, 10 a. of meadow worth Is. an acre, 
and another piece of meadow worth 2s. A further 
313 a. were leased to free tenants, one of whom held 
10 virgates and all of whom paid a money rent, some- 
times with a pair of gloves or a pound of spices. Two 
messuages were let to free tenants and William Lind- 
rick+9 held the house in Leicester. he value of the 
rents of these free tenants was £4 13s. od. Another 
144 a. of land were held in villeinage, each virgate 
paying 13s. 4d. a year in lieu of services; the total 
obtained from this source was {9 135. 4d. The total 
value of the manor was {£17 7s. 1$d.5° Six years later 
the value of the estate was £26 3s. 4d. and it appears 
that Nicholas de Moels, who had succeeded his 
father, had fully exploited the manor. He had not 
continued to commute the labour services of his 
villeins, who paid only £3 15s. in rents. ‘The amount 
of arable in the demesne had risen to 156 a., valued 
at 8d. an acre, and the value of the demesne meadows 
had risen to 17s. 5d. ‘The rents of the free tenants 
were slightly reduced, to £4 os. 4d.; this is probably 
to be explained by the statement that the land of one 
free tenant was in the lord’s hands in 1316 and was 
leased to the villeins for 8d. The labour services of 
the villeins are given in full. They had to plough 

37 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 19. 

38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 778. 

39 White, Dir. Pee, (1846), 522. 

4° Tbid. (1877), 580. 

4 7G. Letcsai. 308. 

42 e.g. Chanc. R. 1196 (P.R.S. N.S. vii), 264. 

43 Rot. Litt. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i. 14, 15, 32. 

44 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

45 V.C.H. Leics. i. 306. 

46 Chanc. R. 1196 (P.R.S. N.S. vii), 265; Pipe R. 1205 
(PER’S: Nis: x1x), 20: 

47 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 7-8. 

48 Tbid. 8. 


with 7 ploughs for one day in the winter and one day 
in Lent, and to harrow in winter for one day with 14 
harrows. Fourteen men had to reap for one day, cart 
the lord’s hay with a cart each for one day, hoe for 
a day, and mow for a day. The total services were 
valued at {2 2s. and in addition another villein was 
bound to mow for 24 days. Between 1310 and 1316 
a common oven had apparently been established." 
In 1347 the value of the manor was £19 gs. 11d.52 

The list of 101 contributors to the poll tax of 1381 
is headed by the names of John Cook and his wife 
who paid 12s.; Cook is described as lord of Sadding- 
ton and was perhaps the under-tenant but nothing 
further is known of him. Their names are followed 
by those of g servants, perhaps their own, out of a 
total of 18 in this class. There were 2 free tenants, 
33 tenants at will, a smith and a hayward, 3 cottagers, 
2 widows, a sherman, and a weaver.53 Nothing is 
known of the economy of Saddington in the later 
Middle Ages. 

Saddington was inclosed in 1770 by Act of Parlia- 
ment after a petition from William Wollaston, the 
lord of the manor.5+ The award dealt with 1,576 a. 
of the parish.55 Some of the land had been inclosed 
previously and several ancient closes are mentioned 
in the award. The three open fields, Peasehill Field 
(Pesell in 1601),5° Limborough Field (Linborough 
in 1601), and Mill Field (Breach Field in 1601), 
were divided between 27 landowners. Of these only 
2, the rector (229 a.) and Wollaston (276 a.), received 
allotments of over 200 a., and only 3 persons received 
between 100 a. and 200 a. There were 5 allotments 
of between 50 a. and 100 a. and 10 of 10 a. or under, 
one of which went to the churchwardens and over- 
seers of the parish. Wollaston’s allotment included 
Barfoot Common and the Over Meadow. 

A notable physical change took place in Sadding- 
ton with the construction of the reservoir between 
about 1793 and 1797. This acted as a catchment 
basin for the supply of water to the Grand Union 
Canal. A natural hollow was banked at its northern 
end and held water from the Laughton and Sadding- 
ton brooks. Feeders were constructed to carry the 
water from Saddington Brook to the reservoir and 
from the reservoir to the canal. The reservoir occupies 
about 60 a., more than half of which lie in Saddington 
parish, with the rest in Gumley. In the north-east 
part of the parish the canal runs through a tunnel, 
constructed about 1794.57 

Saddington has always been mainly an agricultural 
village, with a few people employed in the usual 
village handicrafts and trades. There were, for 
example, a smith, a sherman, and a weaver in 1381,58 
and in the 19th century the village had half a dozen 
craft- and tradesmen: in 1846, for example, a black- 
smith, a tailor, a shoemaker, a joiner, a miller and 
baker, and a publican (at the ‘Queen’s Head’). Only 
a shopkeeper and the publican remained in 1932.59 

49 For William Lindrick, see Leic. Boro. Rec. 1103-1327. 
50 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 7-8. 

51 Tbid. 8; see p. 285. 

52 Cal. Close, 1346-9, 298. 

53 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 13-14. 

54 C.F. xxxii. 637, 646, 678, 709, 716, 722, 755, 801. 

55 J,.R.O. Saddington Inclosure Award. 


56 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 111. 
57 Nichols, Lezcs. i. 624 and plate xlviii; V.C.H. Leics. iii. 


38 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 13-14. 
59 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 5233 (863), 584-5; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1932), 760. 
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There were a few framework-knitters in Saddington 
in the 1840’s,®° and in 1961 outbuildings and stables 
near Saddington Hall housed a hosiery manufactory. 
The parish has remained chiefly under pasture since 
the inclosure; the amount of arable in 1801, for 
example, was only 214 a.°! There have been 8 or 9 
farmers and graziers in the 19th and 2oth centuries. °? 

There was a mill in 1086 which rendered 2s. In 
1310 the watermill was valued at 6s. 8d. yearly, but 
this had been increased to £1 2s. 6d. by 1316. A 
mill is mentioned in conveyances of the manor in the 
17th century.®> It is possible that a new mill was 
built during that century, and that this caused the 
name of Breach Field to be changed to Mill Field 
between 1601 and 1770.° 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was no 
workhouse in Saddington but in 1802-3 out-relief 
was given to 19 adults and 27 children.°7 In 1836 
Saddington was placed in Market Harborough 
Union.°8 Among the parish records surviving in 
1953 were ‘town books’ for 1744-1805, containing 
constables’ and overseers’ accounts, surveyors’ 
accounts for 1781-1816 and 1820-38, overseers’ 
accounts for 1792-1824,°9 other papers concerned 
with poor relief, and a vestry minute book for 
1871—-1931.7° 


CHURCH. The advowson of the church of Sadding- 
ton was given to the abbey of St. Agatha, Easby 
(Yorks.), by Richard de Rollos II. The gift, which 
was confirmed by Pope Celestin III before 1191, was 
probably made after 1177, when Rollos paid £30 for 
being seised of Saddington.7! The grant does not 
figure in a confirmation of gifts to the abbey, in- 
cluding another by Rollos, which was made by 
Henry II between 1172 and 1181.72 Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln (1186-1200), instituted the canons of Easby 
as rectors, saving to the then incumbent, William de 
Bubbenhill, his perpetual vicarage in the church on 
payment of 13s. 4d. a year.73 Bubbenhill had been 
given the perpetual vicarage by the abbey. The 
pension was paid until the Dissolution,”4 and in 1560 
it was leased with much of the rest of the abbey’s 
property by Elizabeth I to Henry, Lord Scrope, of 
Bolton, whose family had been patrons of the abbey 
since the early 14th century.75 At the Dissolution the 
advowson of Saddington passed to the Crown,7® in 
whose hands it still remained in 1956. In 1927 the 
living was united with that of Fleckney, and the 
Bishop of Leicester and the Lord Chancellor later 
presented alternately to the united benefice.77 

The rectory was valued at 12 marks in 1217, 18 
marks in 1254, and 17 marks in 1291.78 By 1535 the 


60 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 22. 

61 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 151. 

6 Refs. in n. 59 above. 

6 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

64 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 8. 

65 e.g. ibid. 19. 

66 cf. Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 111, and L.R.O. 
Saddington Inclosure Award. 

67 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

68 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

69 Then penes the chairman of the parish meeting, and in 
1956 penes Mr. D. McCallum, the parish clerk. 

7° 'Then penes the rector. 

7 Early Yorks. Charters, v. 97, 138. 
2 Ibid. 138-9. 73 Ibid. 97, n. 5. 
74 Ibid.; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 
75 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 274-6; V.C.H. Yorks. iii. 246 sqq. 
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net value had risen to £19 2s. 34d. after the pension 
to Easby and other payments had been deducted.79 
In 1831 the benefice was valued at £286%° and in 
1926 the income, solely from the glebe, was £193 
net.®! At the inclosure about 29 a. were allotted in 
lieu of glebe and a further 200 a. in lieu of tithes.®2 
This extensive glebe still existed in 1926, before the 
union with Fleckney, and was still recorded in 1951- 
2 as providing part of the income of the united 
living.®3 By 1956, however, only a small proportion 
of the glebe remained.8+ The rector received a pay- 
ment of 13s. 4d. a year from Kibworth Beauchamp 
in the Middle Ages.*5 

The former parsonage house stands to the east of 
the church. In 1683 it was described as a building of 
five bays of ‘stud and mud’, partly thatched and 
partly roofed in slate.8® In 1662 it was in bad condi- 
tion,’7 and again in 1797.88 ‘The present building, 
now known as the Old Rectory, was built c. 1870-80; 
it ceased to be the Rectory when the living was united 
with that of Fleckney. It is a two-storied red-brick 
house with stone and blue-brick dressings. An earlier 
Rectory is said to have stood further to the west.89 
The present forecourt has a coach-house and other 
outbuildings of the early 19th century which may be 
remnants of the older house. 

In 1566 an enquiry into concealed lands revealed 
that one acre of land in Saddington had formerly 
been given for the provision and maintenance of a 
lamp in the church.9° 

The church of ST. HELEN consists of chancel, 
clerestoried nave, north and south aisles, north 
porch, and embattled west tower. With the exception 
of the tower and nave arcades the whole of the church 
was virtually rebuilt in 1872-3. Internally the earliest 
surviving feature is the 13th-century south arcade of 
three bays, though even this is considerably restored 
or re-tooled; it has quatrefoil piers and pointed 
arches, and the responds are semi-octagonal. The 
present north doorway is also of 13th-century date 
and has two orders of shafts in the jambs with a deep 
fillet-moulded arch. 

Fourteenth-century work includes the three lower 
stages of the unbuttressed tower, the polygonal font 
set on an octagonal broach-stopped base in the north 
aisle, and the trefoil-arched piscina in the chancel. 
The lower stages of the tower are built of alternate 
courses of limestone and ironstone and contain a 
west window and doorway. The pointed doorway 
has continuously chamfered triple orders similar to 
those of the tower arch into the nave. Of the original 
west window only the moulded jambs and hood- 
mould remain. There appears to have been consid- 
erable disturbance to the south wall of the tower 
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76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 779. 

77 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1954), 85. 

78 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 

79 Valor Eccl. iv. 161. 

80 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 522. 

81 Crockford (1926), 540. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 777; L.R.O. Saddington Inclosure 
Award. 

83 Crockford (1951-2), 895. 

84 Ex inf. the rector, 1956. 

85) See p: 172: 

86 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/550. 

87 The Antiquary, xlv. 249. 

88 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22. 

89 Ex inf. Miss Amy Maddock, 1961. It is probably the 
building visible in Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxii. 

9° Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiii. 412. 
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where a distinct change of masonry and offsets 
occurs in the two lowest stages. A large clerestory 
was added in the 15th century, and to this date 
probably also belongs the upper ashlar stage of the 
tower and the battlements. 

The church was in poor condition at the beginning 
of the 17th century: its pavements were defective and 
it was damp and unpainted. The south porch was in 
bad condition, and seems to have remained so until 
the early 18th century.9! In 1662 the chancel was said 
to be utterly ruined, apparently as the result of damage 
by fire and by intruders.®? Some repairs were under- 
taken in the early 18th century. ‘The tower was restor- 
ed in 170793 and the north porch in 1727.% By 1777 
the fabric seems generally to have been in good condi- 
tion, and minor repairs were carried out before 1787.9 
The chancel was repaired between 1832 and 1836.°° 

The restoration of 1872-3, undertaken by 
Frederick Peck,97 gave an early-14th-century appear- 
ance to the exterior by the installation of new win- 
dows throughout the church; all have reticulated 
tracery. An exception was the east window in the 
chancel, of Perpendicular style; this had been 
inserted by Goddards of Leicester in 1864.98 Numer- 
ous fragments of early worked stone are incorpor- 
ated into the chancel and aisles to form part of the 
external rubble walling. The general patchiness of 
this work suggests a re-facing rather than a rebuilding 
by Peck. Less disturbed walling of medieval charac- 
ter occurs at the east end of the chancel and south 
aisle, and at the west end of the north aisle. The 
organ chamber was added and the north porch was 
replaced during the restoration and it seems to have 
been at this time too that the south porch was 
demolished, as was the gallery which existed in the 
late 18th century. Further minor repairs were carried 
out in 1908.99 

New pews were put in shortly before 1846,! and 
a communion table, pulpit, and reading desk had all 
been installed between 1777 and 1787.2 The oldest 
monument is an incised floor slab in the chancel to 
Richard Holland, rector (d. 1628). Mural tablets 
nearby are to Sambrook Russell, sometime chaplain 
to Amelia, second daughter of George II, to the 
Revd. William Shield (d. 1732), and to Kenelm 
Johnstone (d. 1778) and his wife Mary (d. 1820). 
The south aisle contains slate grave slabs to the John- 
son family of late-18th to early-1gth-century date, 
and in the north aisle are Heycock family slabs of a 
similar period. A black and white marble monument 
of 1819-31 in the north aisle to the Heycock family 
is signed by Pulford of Harborough.3 The present 
vestry, formed by curtaining off the west end of the 
north aisle, contains an oil painting of William Shield, 
rector 1724-32. 


91 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 6; /5, f. 9. 

92 The Antiquary, xlv. 249. 

93 Dated stone in fabric of tower; Nichols, Leics. ii. 778. 

94 A stone dated 1727, which came from the porch, hangs 
in the tower; Nichols, Leics. ii. 778. 

95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

96 Ibid. 245’50/3, 6. 

97 Restoration minute bk. penes the rector. 

Be Aes lites 99 Ibid. x. 131. 

t White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 522. 

2 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

3 For Pulford, see R. Gunnis, Dict. of Brit. Sculptors, 312. 

4 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 268. 

5 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 218-19. 

6 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

7 Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, 59. 


There are five bells: (i) 1777, cast, as the result of 
an archdeacon’s order, by Edward Arnold of St. 
Neots; (ii) 1761, by Thomas Eayre of Kettering; 
(iii) 1760, by Thomas Eayre; (iv) 1762; (v) 1762, 
also by Thomas Eayre.‘ 'The plate includes a silver 
cup of 1570.5 The registers date from 1558 and are 
complete. A Hanoverian royal arms hangs in the 
tower, perhaps dating from 1777 when the church’s 
royal arms was ordered to be re-painted.® 


NONCONFORMITY. William Black, Rector of 
Saddington 1646-60, was ejected after the Restora- 
tion but afterwards conformed and became Vicar of 
Wraysbury (Bucks.) in 1661.7 Some sectaries were 
reported in 1662.8 In 1669 two large conventicles of 
nonconformists were holding meetings in Sadding- 
ton. One, of Anabaptists, numbered about 40 and 
was taught by 3 teachers. The other conventicle was 
of Presbyterians and Independents. Their teacher’s 
name was not known but he was an ejected minister 
and taught about 30 persons.° It seems most prob- 
able that at least some of the members of both sects 
came from other villages. In the early 18th cen- 
tury the number of nonconformists actually living 
in the village seems to have been between 5 and 10, 
and probably included some Quakers.!° In 1730 a 
meeting-house was licensed in the house of a Mr. 
Wagstaffe, and in 1772 another, for Baptists, in the 
house of Samuel Horton.'! No nonconformists were 
returned in 1829.!2 The General Baptist chapel, a 
small red-brick building with a slate roof, was built 
in 1848.13 It has elliptical window heads with rubbed 
brick dressings and intersecting iron tracery. The 
donor of the ground on which the chapel stands, a 
Mr. Horton, is said to have lived in the adjoining 
house which is of similar date.'4 


SCHOOLS. A day and Sunday school was opened 
in 1828. It was supported by subscription and in 
1833 was attended by 40 boys and 30 girls.!5 The 
average attendance at the Sunday school in 1832 was 
60.1 The National school was built in 185517 and is 
a single-story building of red brick with blue-brick 
dressings. In 1910 the average attendance was 29.18 
In 1931 the school was made into a junior school, the 
senior pupils being transferred to Church Langton.'9 
There was an attendance of 30 in 1933.7° 


CHARITIES. Thomas Palmer, by will proved 1729, 
left a rent-charge of £1 a year from land in Sadding- 
ton for the provision of coal which could be pur- 
chased by poor persons for 4d. a cwt., the proceeds 
to be used for the purchase of further supplies.2! In 
1883 the rent-charge was redeemed by the purchase 
of £34 stock.22 In 1956 the interest of 17s. was 


8 The Antiquary, xlv. 249. 2 TEA Se Sven te 

10 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 326. 

11 L.R.O. QS 44/1/1; /2/80. 

12 Tbid. Return of Places of Worship not of the Church 
of England, 1829. 

13 Date on building. 

14 Ex inf. Miss Amy Maddock, 1961. 

15 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 495. 

16 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

17 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 580. 

18 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

19 Ibid. 11 Nov. 1931. 

20 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933. 
21 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 287-8. 
22 Char. Com. files, 38746. 
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distributed with Heycock’s and Cave’s charities in 
meat, and the three charities were administered 
together. At Christmas chits were sent to local 
butchers authorizing the purchase of meat by 
householders in receipt of a weekly wage who did not 
own their own houses. 'The allowance was based on 
the number of children in each household.*3 

William Shield or Sheild, Rector of Saddington, 
by will proved 1733, left a rent-charge of {2 12s. 
from an estate in Hallaton for bread for the poor 
which was to be distributed fortnightly at the 
church. ‘The charge was confirmed by the will of 
the Revd. Kenelm Johnson, proved 1756,75 but in 
1837 it was paid from land in Saddington.2® At an 
unknown date this payment was redeemed for a lump 
sum which was invested and in 1956 produced an 
annual interest of {2 12s. which was spent on bread 
for old people.27 

William Cave, by will proved 1769, bequeathed 
£50 to the parish, the interest to be distributed to the 
poor on Christmas Eve. In 1772 it was noted that {20 
of this sum was spent in fencing the Poor’s Land. In 
1816 the balance, with a parish levy, was used to buy 
2 tenements of {£4 annual value, and thereafter the 
rent, {1 Is. in 1837, was distributed to the poor as 
the interest on the £30 had been before the purchase 
of the property.?® In 1883 the sale of land with 3 
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cottages was authorized.29 In 1956 the interest of 
17s. was distributed with Palmer’s and Heycock’s 
charities in the form of meat.3° 

John Heycock, by will proved 1828, left £600 to 
be invested for the benefit of the poor. Of the interest 
£16 was to be used for the purchase of an ox for 
consumption on Christmas Day; the residue was to 
be used for the relief of the poor. The will was in 
dispute in Chancery in 1837 as it was held that the 
bequest was too large for the estate to bear.3! In 1888 
the charity comprised £400 stock.32 In 1956 it 
yielded {10 interest which was distributed with 
Palmer’s and Cave’s charities in the form of meat.33 

Robert Johnson, by will proved 1865, gave {100 
duty free for bread for the deserving poor at Christ- 
mas.3+ The income in 1954 was £3, and was spent on 
41 bread tokens.35 This charity is managed by the 
rector. 

The estate known as the Poor’s Land or Poor’s 
Close was formed at the inclosure in 1771 when 5 a. 
were allotted to the churchwardens and overseers 
for the benefit of the poor. In 1837 the rent of £8 
10s. was distributed to the poor.3¢ In 1956 the land 
was let partly as allotments and partly to a local 
farmer. The rent, usually about £7, was used for the 
purchase of coal at Christmas for families fulfilling 
the conditions specified in Palmer’s charity.37 


SCRAPTOFT 


ScRAPTOFT lies four miles east of Leicester on the 
western slopes of the east Leicestershire uplands, 
but by the 1930’s the western part of the ancient 
parish was rapidly becoming part of the suburbs of 
Leicester.! The area of the parish is 1,711 a. 

The parish occupies the relatively high ground 
between two streams flowing westwards to the Soar. 
The ground rises from under 300 ft. near the streams 
to over 4oo ft. in the east of the parish, and the 
village itself lies at over 350 ft. The soil is derived 
from clay and gravel. The parish boundary follows 
the more southerly stream, but in some places falls 
short of and in others runs beyond the more 
northerly stream. Elsewhere the boundary mainly 
follows field boundaries; on the west the boundary 
with the former Humberstone parish is the boundary 
of the city of Leicester. 

Scraptoft village lies one mile to the north of the 
main road from Leicester to Uppingham. A pre- 
historic track from Tilton to a crossing over the 
Soar passed through Scraptoft;? from the village 
westwards its line is taken by a road (Scraptoft Lane) 
leading into Leicester, eastwards it is now a farm 
road (Covert Lane) which eventually joins the 
Leicester-Uppingham road near Houghton on the 
Hill. Other roads radiate from Scraptoft to Thurnby 
to the south (Station Road), Keyham to the north- 


23 os inf. Mr. D. McCallum, parish clerk of Saddington, 
1956. 

24 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 288. 

25 Char. Com. files, 61601. 

26 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 288. 

27 Ex inf. Mr. D. McCallum. 

28 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 288. 

29 Char. Com. files, 33851. 

30 Ex inf. Mr. D. McCallum. 

31 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 288-9. 


east (Keyham Lane), and Barkby to the north-west. 
A branch from Keyham Lane leads to Beeby. The 
railway line from Belgrave Road Station, Leicester, 
to Melton Mowbray touches Scraptoft parish in the 
south-east; Thurnby station was only ? mile south 
of the village, but the line was closed for passenger 
traffic in 1953. 

The roads already described radiate from a figure- 
of-eight in the centre of the parish, around part of 
which the buildings of the old village are situated. 
Among them are the church, the Vicarage, Scraptoft 
Hall, and Nether Hall. Scattered farms include 
Scraptoft Lodge in the north-east of the parish, 
Scraptoft Hill Farm in the south-east, and Snow’s 
Lodge in the west. The suburbs of Leicester, which 
had already engulfed Humberstone, began to extend 
into Scraptoft by the 1930’s. The south-west corner 
of the parish was built over first, and by 1939 there 
were many houses, all privately built, along Scrap- 
toft Lane and Station Road; in the angle between 
these roads there was then a nursery. Some new 
building took place in the village itself, and houses 
of a more individual type were built north of the 
village towards the golf course which was laid out 
between the roads to Barkby and Beeby. Building 
continued during and after the Second World War. 
Thurnby Lodge Council housing estate, south of 


32 Char. Com. files, 51020. 

33 Ex inf. Mr. D. McCallum. 

34 Char. Com. files, 13920, and unreported vol. 20, 
p. 185. 35 Char. Com. files, G. 204. 

36 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 288; L.R.O. Saddington 
Inclosure Award. 

37 Ex inf. Mr. D. McCallum. 

1 Mrs. N. K. Freebody of South Wigston has kindly 
read this article and made a number of suggestions. 

2 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 59-60. 
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Scraptoft Lane, had 797 houses by 1956 and Steins 
Lane and Nether Hall Estate, north-west of the 
village, had 1,123.3 Private building also continued 
after 1945. A number of older cottages round the 
village centre have been altered or demolished, some 
of them to make way for shops.+ 

Among the 18th-century houses in the village are 
two in Hamilton Road, one of which is dated 1703 
with initials p.c. and w.w. The other is a com- 
paratively unaltered brick house, the date of which, 
partly obliterated, appears to be 1711. Its ground 
floor consists of an entrance hall between kitchen 
and parlour with a later addition at the rear. The 
main ceiling beams and the cambered lintel to the 
large kitchen fire-place are stop-chamfered. ‘There is 
a contemporary cellar below the parlour. 

Nether Hall, a two-storied brick house now 
rough-cast, has the date 1709 on a gable, with the 
letter w, which may indicate that it was built by 
a member of the Wigley family. There are, however, 
traces of an earlier house on the same site.5 The 
rectangular plan of 1709 was altered and enlarged 
rather later in the 18th century. A large parlour wing 
was added on the south and a staircase and pantry 
wing on the north, this work being distinguished by 
the use of a moulded brick eaves cornice and hipped 
roofs. The main staircase, in an entrance hall be- 
tween kitchen and parlour, may belong to the period 
of the alterations, as do panelling, plaster fire-places, 
and other decorative features. The staircase has 
a moulded handrail and turned newels and balusters. 
Several blocked windows retain their 18th-century 
frames. Outbuildings north-west of the house are 
of c. 1730. 

The ‘Manor House’, in Scraptoft Rise,® is mostly 
of late-18th-century date. A range of 4 red-brick 
cottages nearby are of the same date but were sub- 
sequently altered. 

Two semi-detached cottages, dated 1858, are 
built of red brick with yellow-brick dressings, and 
Scraptoft Lodge, an outlying farm in the north-east 
of the parish, is of similar materials. Among 2oth- 
century buildings are the Memorial Homes for 
Disabled Leicestershire Ex-servicemen in Hamilton 
Road, opened in 1957. They consist of a central two- 
storied block of g houses, and 4 bungalows. The 
White House Hotel, in Scraptoft Lane, formerly 
a private house, was erected in 1928. Various internal 
fittings were brought from demolished buildings else- 
where, including Normanton Hall (Rut.), Thurnby 
Court, and Stoughton Grange. The building itself, 
a two-storied structure with a modillion cornice and 
hipped roof, is in the style of the early 18th century 
and is constructed of Ketton stone brought from 
Normanton Hall.? The property was bought by the 
Northampton Brewery Company and became a hotel 
in 1950.® 

The most important domestic building in the 


3 Ex inf. City Inf. Bureau. 

4 Some of these cottages are shown on an estate map of 
c. 1780: see mural in library block of training college. 

5 Ex inf. Mrs. Freebody. 

6 It was called Hawthorn Lodge in the early 2oth cent.: 
ex inf. occupier, 1961. 

7 Ex inf. Mrs. Freebody, whose informant was Mr. T. 
Crumbie, son of the builder of the house. 

8 Ex inf. Mrs. Freebody. 

9 See V.C.H. Leics. iv. 124-7. 

10 Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 312-19, and plate facing 
p. 312; Nichols, Leics. ii. 784; see plate facing p. 289. 


village is Scraptoft Hall, which, in its present form, 
dates largely from the early 18th century. James 
Wigley, the Leicester M.P.,° laid out the park which, 
at the end of the 18th century, covered about 100 a. 
and attracted visitors from Leicester.!° After 1765 
the property was held by the Hartopp-Wigley 
family who lived in Little Dalby, and the house was 
let. In 1787 it was leased as a furnished hunting-box 
to Eliab Harvey of Chigwell (Essex).!! In 1790 it was 
occupied by a retired London businessman named 
Wilson,!? and was afterwards the home of Thomas 
Paget of Ibstock.3 At the end of the 19th century 
James Burns Hartopp inherited the estate through 
his wife and came to live at the hall;"4 after his death 
the house was bought by Alfred Corah, of a Leicester 
hosiery firm, whose father had been the tenant in 
1850.15 Corah died in 1924 and the house and 
grounds were later sold to B. W. Cole.!© The hall 
and the adjoining land were bought by Leicester 
Corporation in 1954 as the site for new buildings 
for the city’s teachers’ training college; the hall be- 
came the principal’s residence. The plantations of 
the park were preserved, and others still existed in 
the south-east of the parish: Scraptoft Long Spin- 
neys (much reduced since the late 19th century), 
Square Spinney, and Scraptoft Gorse.!7 

Scraptoft Hall carries the date 1723 on the rain- 
water heads of the rear elevation and is said to have 
been ‘built, or rather considerably enlarged’ by 
Letitia, widow of Sir Edward Wigley.'® Stone fire- 
places with four-centred heads and a mullioned 
window belonging to an earlier house have recently 
been uncovered.!9 There are large cambered tie 
beams, probably re-used, both in the cellars and in 
the stables, while the second-floor rooms contain 
some reset 17th-century panelling. As rebuilt c. 1723 
the house was square in plan and of three stories. 
The principal front of five bays is faced with stone 
ashlar and is surmounted by a parapet which curves 
up above the angle quoins and in the centre. The 
central bay is flanked by a pair of tall Corinthian 
pilasters, each supporting its own section of en- 
tablature at second-floor level. The central second- 
floor window is round-headed and is flanked by 
plain pilasters which reach to the parapet. The main 
doorway, approached by a flight of stone steps, is 
surmounted by an open scrolled pediment supported 
on brackets and has a keystone bearing the Wigley 
monogram. The windows, some of which contain 
original sashes, have bolection-moulded architraves, 
aprons, and prominent key-blocks. Internally the 
house is symmetrically planned with two rooms on 
each side of a combined entrance and staircase hall. 
The fine staircase has moulded strings and slender 
turned balusters, three to each tread, the newels 
being formed by clustered balusters. Several rooms 
retain 18th-century panelling and traces of wall- 
paper of the same date have recently been dis- 


11 Torrington Diaries, ii. 85; Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 
D.39/18/22-23. See V.C.H. Essex, iv. 24, 28, &c. 

12 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 125. 

13 W. Gardiner, Music and Friends, i. 242. 

14 W. Scarff, Leics. and Rutland, 33, 80. 

15 L..R.O. Scraptoft Tithe Award. 

16 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 722. 

17 O.S. Maps 6” (1st and subsequent edns.). 

18 Nichols, Leics. ii. 784. The date is given as ‘about 1730’. 

19 Ex inf. Mrs. Freebody. For plans which may date 
from the time of the rebuilding, see Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 8 D.39/52/4. 
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covered.2° Later additions include a single-storied 
music room, later a billiard room, which was added 
to the east side of the house soon after 1896.7! 
Between the west forecourt and the road is a fine 
wrought-iron screen of c. 1725; two side gates are 
of more intricate workmanship. The 18th-century 
buildings which surround the stable court are of 
brick with Swithland slate roofs. At one time the 
outbuildings included a bake-house, a laundry, and 
a small smithy. A timber-framed barn, set apart from 
the main group, is probably of 17th-century date 
with later brick infilling. In the eastern part of the 
grounds a large mound contains a shell-lined grotto, 
in poor repair in 1961, which was formerly sur- 
mounted by a Chinese pavilion and is said to have 
been the work of James Wigley (d. 1765).?* The main 
buildings for the training college, designed by 
Bridgwater and Shepheard, of London, were be- 
gun to the east of the house in 1958 and completed 
in 1960. Additional hostels were in course of con- 
struction in 1961.?3 

Scraptoft was not a large village in 1086 when the 
recorded population was 19.24 In 1381 the poll tax 
was paid by 85 people.25 ‘There were 22 households 
in 1563 and 106 communicants in 1603. In 1670 
there were 26 households, and 60 communicants 
were recorded in 1676.7° There were 25-30 families 
in the early 18th century.?7 The population in 1801 
was 107, and in 1911 113. The beginnings of 
Leicester’s suburban expansion into Scraptoft are 
reflected in the population of 153 in 1921. By 1931 
it had risen to 424 and by 1951 to 1,075.78 


MANOR. The manor of SCRAPTOFT probably 
formed part of the original endowment of the priory 
of St. Mary at Coventry, founded in 1043 by Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, and Godiva his wife. Although Leo- 
fric’s foundation charter and its so-called confirma- 
tion by Edward the Confessor are spurious, it seems 
probable that Scraptoft and the other Leicestershire 
possessions of the priory at Packington, Burbage, 
and Barwell were in fact given, as the charter claims, 
by Leofric.29 The priory certainly held Scraptoft 
in 1086,3° and it increased its holdings there by 
grants and purchases throughout the Middle Ages.3! 
It appears that the manor was sometimes leased to 
tenants. The priory had its own bailiff there in 
1535,32 but Robert de Saddington may have been 
a tenant of the priory in 1344, when he received 
a grant of free warren in his demesne.33 After the 
Dissolution the manor was leased for 80 years to 


20 Ex inf. Mrs. Freebody. 

21 Ex inf. Mrs. L. Taylor of Scraptoft and photograph 
before the additions of c. 1896 in her possession; for an 
earlier view, see Throsby, Leics. Views, i, plate facing 
Pp. 312. 

22 'Throsby, Leics. Views, i. 318; Pevsner, Leics. 224. 

23 Ex inf. the architects. 

24 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

25 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 381-2. 

26 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 

27 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 331. 

28 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 197. 

29 FB. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, 214-22. 

WO) WAC al, IHS tle Zhi 

3t e.g. Cal. Pat. 1292-1301, 426; 1313-17, 212; 1317-21, 
140; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 248. 

32 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com..), iii. 52. 

33 Farnham, Leic. Notes, v. 381. 

34 Sta. Cha. 4/5/44. He had been the priory’s bailiff and 
had farmed the tithes: Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 52; 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.39/28/5/9. 
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Henry Wigley of Scraptoft.3+ In 1575-6 the queen 
leased land in Scraptoft, including the capital 
messuage, to Robert Warwick for 21 years.35 A grant 
was made 5 years later to Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
and John Morley of Moreton Morell (Warws.),3¢ 
and they immediately sold the manor of Scraptoft 
to John Colborne, also of Moreton.37 A few months 
after his death in 1600,38 his widow Katherine was 
licensed to alienate the manor to Henry, George, 
and Thomas Wigley, the eldest sons of Edward 
Wigley of Scraptoft.39 The manor remained in the 
possession of the Wigley family until 1765 when it 
passed to the Hartopp family on the death without 
direct heirs of James Wigley, M.P.4° James Wigley’s 
sister Letitia had married Samuel Hartopp in 1730, 
and the Hartopps remained lords of the manor until 
they disposed of the estate after the First World 
War.*! The heir in 1765, Edward Hartopp, great- 
nephew of James Wigley, took the additional name 
of Wigley when he inherited the property.42 When 
the estate was sold after the war Mrs. Alfred Corah 
and Mr. T. Fielding Johnson became the chief land- 
owners. About 1930 B. W. Cole purchased the hall 
and estate, and a large part of the parish passed to 
A. T. Sharp, owner of Nether Hall. 


LESSER ESTATES. In 1279 and 1540 the Hos- 
pitallers owned a cottage in Scraptoft.4+ By the 16th 
century the only other owner of land in the parish, 
apart from Coventry Priory, was St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Leicester, which drew 33s. 4d. annual rent from 
Scraptoft at the Dissolution.45 Henry VIII leased 
this property to Thomas Symkins in 1542;4° in 1553 
it was granted to Thomas and Humphrey Cockes. 
Nothing is known of it after this date, when it con- 
sisted of a messuage with an adjoining croft, an 
orchard of } a., 2 closes of 14 a., 56 a. of arable, and 
34 a. of meadow and pasture.47 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Coventry Priory 
held 12 carucates of land in Scraptoft. The priory 
had 2 ploughs and 4 serfs in demesne, and 6 villeins, 
6 socmen, and 3 bordars had a further 5 ploughs. 
There were 10 a. of meadow, and the value of the 
holding had risen from 2s. before 1066 to 4os.48 In 
1279 the priory had 3 carucates in demesne, and 6 
were held in villeinage and 3 in free tenure. ‘The prior 
had view of frankpledge, free warren (granted in 
1257),49 quittance of murdrum, and quittance of suit 
to the hundred court.5° In 1242 the prior apparently 
held his land as } knight’s fee,5! but in 1279 it was 


35 C 66/1156. 

36 C 66/1200. 

37 Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.39/28/5/1; for Colborne, 
see V.C.H. Warws. v. 119. 

38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 782. 

39 Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.39/28/5/2; Eliz. I con- 
firmed the manor to them in 1602: ibid. /19/1; for the 
Wigley family, see Nichols, Leics. ii. 787-9. 

4° Nichols, Leics. ii. 788. 

41 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 621; (1925), 667. 

42 Nichols, Leics. 11. 788. 

43 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 762. 

44 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23; S.C. 6/Hen. VIII/ 


72. 

45 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 146. 
46 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xvii, p. 697. 
47 Cal. Pat. 1553, 90. 
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49 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 472. 

59 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 24. 
5t Bk. of Fees, 955. 
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stated that he paid no scutage. As early as 1205 the 
whole vill had been acknowledged to belong to 
Coventry Priory,5? although further grants of land 
in the parish were made from time to time.%3 By the 
end of the 14th century the emphasis on tenure in 
villeinage had become more marked. No free tenants 
paid tax in 1381, but there were 22 tenants at will 
out of a total adult population of 85. ‘There were 10 
cottagers, a smith, a tailor, a labourer, and 10 
servants.5+ 

The parish was inclosed early in the 16th century. 
In 1607 it was stated that, since 1601, 400 a. had been 
converted from arable to pasture by 11 landowners, 
including Henry Wigley (106a.), Thomas Wigley 
and Matthew Pochin of Barkby (70a. each), and 
the vicar, Nicholas Fisher (4 a.). Since 1597, more- 
over, 8 farm-houses had decayed through the loss 
of their arable land, and 40 persons had been robbed 
of occupation. Various members of the Wigley 
family were responsible,55 and the inclosure had 
clearly been begun by agreements between the lord 
of the manor and the other freeholders.5® In 1607, 
when Henry Wigley died, his holding consisted 
partly of inclosed and partly of uninclosed land.57 
In 1674 the glebe consisted of land inclosed ‘seventy 
years since’,5° and in 1669 it was stated that the lord- 
ship had been inclosed ‘this 64 years’.5? In an un- 
dated note of about 1636 Scraptoft was described as 
having been inclosed about 1606 by Henry, George, 
and Thomas Wigley, the joint proprietors. Before the 
inclosure there had been 14 farms with ploughs and 
44 yardlands attached. William Billers of Leicester 
had since become possessed of 7 yardlands which 
formerly supported 2 ploughs, but were then pasture, 
converted partly by Billers. When inclosed, 4 of the 
7 yardlands were held by Billers and his son, and 3 
by Thomas Wigley, who afterwards first mortgaged 
his share and then sold it to Billers in 1636.°° In 
1637 William Billers and his son and Thomas Wig- 
ley were fined {£80 jointly for depopulation.*® 
Wigley appealed on the grounds that he had mort- 
gaged his land Io years previously to William Billers 
and had since sold it; his share of the fine was re- 
duced from £30 to £20. 

The inclosure had no lasting effect upon the 
population.®3 It resulted, however, in an extensive 
redistribution of land, reflected in the large number 
of final concords levied between 1606 and 1655, 
especially in 1609-11, and again in the reign of 
Charles II. The 17th-century conversion to pasture 
may have been lasting; in 1801 there were only 76 a. 
of arable land,®+ and pasture has remained pre- 
dominant. There were 7 or 8 farmers and graziers 
in the 19th century when the parish was still largely 

52 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 379. 

53 See p. 289, n. 31. 

54 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 381-2. 

55 T.L.A.S. xxiii. 288-9. 

56 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 135-6; but Parker seems unjusti- 
fied in stating that the whole of the lordship was inclosed at 
this time. 

57 C 142/ 299/123. 

58 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/568. 

59 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 136. 

6° Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.39/28/23/3. 

61 Jbid. /23/2. 

62 [bid. /23/1. 

63 See p. 289. 

64 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 151. 

65 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 523; (1363), 585. 


eo Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 762-3; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 8 D.39/28/1/5. 


agricultural; only the innkeeper at ‘Wigley’s Arms’ 
was otherwise employed.°s 

By the 1930’s the character of Scraptoft was 
changing. The population rose rapidly as the built- 
up area of Leicester extended into the parish, and 
in 1932 there were only 3 farmers and graziers. There 
were then 2 shopkeepers, a builder, a firm of nursery- 
men, a garage proprietor, a dress-maker, and a 
carpenter. Part of the parish had been given over to 
a golf-course.°° These changes became more pro- 
nounced after the Second World War. 

There was a mill in Scraptoft in 1502 when it was 
held by Thomas Kebell, owner of the nearby manor 
of Humberstone. Mill Hill Close existed in 1629.°7 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was no 
workhouse at Scraptoft, but in 1802-3 6 adults and 
g children received out-relief.°* In 1836 Scraptoft 
was placed in Billesdon Union.®9 Overseers’ and 
constables’ accounts survive for the period 1821-37, 
and surveyors’ accounts for 1842-9.7° The ex- 
penditure of the two overseers varied between £133 
in 1821 and {£297 in 1832. There was only one 
surveyor. 

A parish council, with 5 councillors, was formed 
in 1928. he membership was increased to 6 in 1949, 
and to 19 in 1958 when there were two wards.7! 


CHURCH. A parson was instituted to Scraptoft 
church by William of Blois, Bishop of Lincoln 
(1203-6).72 It was stated by Charyte that Scraptoft 
had at one time been a chapel of Humberstone,73 
but this is not corroborated by any other evidence. 
The church was appropriated to Coventry Priory 
in 1238 and a vicarage ordained.” Since 1926 the 
incumbent has also been Vicar of Hungarton but has 
usually resided at Scraptoft.75 

Coventry Priory appointed vicars until the Disso- 
lution,?7® and thereafter the advowson descended 
with the manor. The Hartopp family sold the 
estate after the First World War, but Mrs. Burns 
Hartopp retained the patronage;77 she devised it 
to A. T. Sharp, the patron in 1962. 

The rectory was valued at 74 marks in 1217, 10 
marks in 1254, and 20 marks in 1291.78 By 1428 the 
rectory and vicarage together were assessed at 264 
marks.79 In 1535 Coventry Priory was found to be 
charged with payments of £4 16s. 4d. a year, includ- 
ing {£1 15s. to the Bishop of Lincoln, for the ap- 
propriation of the churches of Scraptoft and 
Packington.®° In 1650 the rectory was valued at 
£60.8! Coventry Priory retained its own demesne 
tithes in 1220, when it received a pension of 1 mark 
a year from the rector.®2 After the appropriation of 

67 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii, p. 313., 

68 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

69 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

70 L.R.O. DE.228/1; 396/7, 8 

71 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

72 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 264. 

73 Nichols, Leics. ii. 785. 

74+ Rot. R. 'Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 397. 

78 Crockford. Kelly’ s Dir. Leics. (1932), 762 states that he | 
lived at Hungarton. 

76 Nichols, Leics. ii. 785. 

77 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 722; Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 
94. 

78 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 

79 Feud. Aids, iti. 111. 

80 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iil. 51. 

8t Nichols, Leics. ii. 785. 

82 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 264. 
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the church the priory at first retained the whole of 
the tithes, apparently both rectorial and vicarial,*3 
but in 1291, when the vicar’s endowment was made 
more generous, it was provided that the priory was 
to take so much of the tithes of their demesne lands 
as would serve to uphold the charges of the church. *+ 
In 1535 the tithes were leased to the priory’s bailiff 
at Scraptoft, Henry Wigley, for £8 a year.§5 After 
the Dissolution the great tithes were granted with 
the manor and descended with it; they were com- 
muted in 1850 for £2 tros., the tithes of all but 100 a. 
of the parish having already been extinguished.*¢ 

The vicarage was endowed on the appropriation 
of the church with 2 marks yearly, with the altarage, 
and with od. in lieu of corn tithes. The vicar was 
responsible for finding books, lights, and ornaments, 
and for episcopal and archidiaconal taxation.§7 At 
the rearrangement of the endowment in 1291 the 
expense of finding books and ornaments, and of re- 
pairing the chancel, was divided between the vicar 
and the priory in proportions of one to two. The 
provision was also made that if in time the vicar’s 
stipend proved insufficient to support him, the 
bishop should have the right to order an increase.*® 
In 1535 the vicarage was valued at £8 1os., its gross 
value from tithes, the vicarage house, and glebe.89 
In 1650 the vicarage was worth £30,°° and in 1831, 
£167.9' At the end of the 17th century the vicar 
held about 200 a. of glebe.°? This had been reduced 
to gi a. by 1850, when the vicarial tithes were com- 
muted for £75.% By 1932 only 18a. of glebe re- 
mained, and by 1961 only the Vicarage kitchen 
garden. 

The Vicarage is a two-storied red-brick building 
with attics, built on a half-H plan early in the 18th 
century on the site of an older house. Most of the 
window openings are original but they were altered 
in the 19th century when the rear wings were par- 
tially rebuilt. The west front has a moulded brick 
eaves cornice and plat band. Internally, the staircase, 
which has turned balusters, three to each tread, and 
a moulded handrail, dates from c. 1730. A parlour 
contains reset panelling of the late 17th century. 

The church of ALL SAINTS consists of a chan- 
cel, a clerestoried nave, north and south aisles, a south 
porch, and a low west tower of three stages. The 
masonry includes 13th-century work of ironstone 
cobbles with limestone dressings and later work of 
sandstone, limestone ashlar, and Mountsorrel 
granite; this last was used mainly in the south aisle 
as part of the rgth-century restorations. 

In the angles between the tower and the aisles 
are what appear to be remains of the end wall of an 
aisleless church of c. 1200. The arcades of both aisles 
are of the 13th century, the south probably slightly 
earlier than the north. Both arcades are of four bays 
with pointed arches of double-chamfered orders; 
the south arcade has one capital carved with nail- 
head ornament. The octagonal columns have defaced 
base mouldings. There are smaller and lower arches 
at each end of both arcades. A short length of wall 
at the east end of the south arcade may be part of the 


83 Rot. R. Grosseteste, 397. 

84 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 148-9. 

85 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iii. 50; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 8 D.39/28/5/9. 

86 L..R.O. Scraptoft Tithe Award. 

87 Rot. R. Grosseteste, 397. 

88 Rot. R. Gravesend, pp. xix-xx, 148-9. 
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external wall of the earlier church. A continuous 
string course and the buttresses are 13th-century 
features of the north aisle wall. ‘The lower masonry 
of the north chancel wall is probably early-13th- 
century work; it includes a hollow-chamfered plinth 
moulding and the base of a buttress. The lowest 
stage of the tower is also of the early 13th century, 
together with its blocked arch into the nave. A 
deeply-splayed window opening in the west wall of 
the tower of which the internal jambs remain, is 
probably of the same date. A blocked window on the 
north side of the chancel has forking tracery of c. 1300. 

Much rebuilding took place in the earlier 14th 
century. The north aisle, with gabled ends and 
a heightened side wall, was largely reconstructed. 
The interlacing tracery in the side windows and the 
flowing tracery in the end windows are 1gth-cen- 
tury restorations, probably copies of the original 
work. The east wall of the chancel, also rebuilt in 
the 14th century, has a restored east window with 
similar flowing tracery. The chancel arch is of c. . 
1330; it is of two chamfered orders springing from 
moulded corbels—one of them original—which rest 
on carved human heads. The middle stage of the 
tower, built of squared ironstone rubble, and a large 
diagonal buttress at its south-west angle are also of 
the 14th century. At the same time the west window 
in its lowest stage appears to have been converted 
into a smaller light; a similar ogee-headed light was 
inserted into the south wall. On the south side of the 
chancel a tall ‘low side’ window, now blocked, with 
two ogee-headed cusped lights in a square frame, 
probably dates from later in the 14th century, as 
does a former rood-loft doorway in the north aisle. 
The respond at the west end of the north arcade has 
been carved below the capital with ogee cusping of 
c. 1400. 

At the end of the 15th century the whole church 
was re-roofed, a clerestory was added to the nave, 
and the side walls of the chancel were raised and 
topped with moulded and coped parapets. [wo 
large three-light windows were inserted in the south 
wall of the chancel. The south aisle was largely re- 
built in the later 15th century and the Perpendicular 
windows in its south and east walls are of this date; 
the east window has an unusually high transom in 
its central light. The elaborate nave roof has heavy 
cambered and moulded tie beams braced by small 
brackets to wall posts. A short king post with gro- 
tesque carved brackets supports the ridge piece. 
Between each tie beam and its principal rafters there 
is traceried panel infilling; intermediate principals 
intersecting the moulded purlins further enrich the 
roof. There are carved bosses at the intersections of 
principals and purlins and at the centres of the tie 
beams. The chancel roof, of similar design, has been 
much restored. The aisle roofs are of the same date 
but there is no traceried infilling between tie beams 
and principals in the north aisle. ‘The highest stage 
of the tower, built of ironstone, may also date from 
the end of the 15th century. It is surmounted by 
an embattled parapet with angle pinnacles and has 


89 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 163. 

9° Nichols, Leics. ii. 785. 

91 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 523. 

92 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/568-70. 
93 LL.R.O. Scraptoft Tithe Award. 

94 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 762. 
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two-light windows with four-centred heads and sunk 
spandrels. 

The erection of memorials to the Wigley family 
and others in the 18th and early 19th centuries led 
to the blocking of the chancel windows; after the 
archdeacon’s visitation in 1779 it was ordered that 
the glass should be taken out of the blind windows 
and the openings filled with stone.°5 Restoration 
work in the later rgth century included the windows 
in the north aisle, the north door, the west window 
in the south aisle, and the south porch. All this may 
have taken place in 1867.9° The use of granite wall- 
ing, notably in the south aisle, is probably of the 
same date. The restoration of the east window in the 
chancel may be contemporary with the insertion of 
its stained glass in 1893.97 The porch was renovated 
in 1903-4.98 

The panelled pulpit, with egg and dart moulding, 
and the reading desk appear to be the sole remnants 
of a refurnishing of the church in the 18th century, 
when the floors were paved and new pews provided. 
The work was paid for by James Wigley (d. 1765). 
The chancel was wainscotted, and a new font was 
made by a Mr. Phipps of Leicester.9° The 13th-cen- 
tury font had lain in the churchyard and later been 
used as a waste bin! before being restored to the 
church in the rgth century. It has a plain round bowl 
on a cylindrical stem to which are attached four 
shafts with moulded capitals and bases. 

The glass is all of the late 19th century. One win- 
dow in the north aisle, in memory of ‘Thomas and 
Elizabeth Corah, is dated 1893; a tablet in the chancel 
records that Thomas (d. 1870) and Elizabeth (d. 
1899) lived for 20 years at Scraptoft Hall. Alfred 
Corah presented the organ, which was built in 1911.7 
The east window in the chancel was also installed in 
1893, in memory of Alexander Charles Barclay (d. 
1893) who lived for 21 years at the hall. 

In the south wall of the chancel is the stone efiigy 
of a priest, very much worn, said to be that of a Prior 
of Coventry. On the north wall are marble monu- 
ments to Sir Edward Wigley (d. 1710) and James 
Wigley (d. 1765).3 The former includes busts of Sir 
Edward and his wife set in front of two round- 
headed niches; the latter has a bas-relief panel on the 
sarcophagus showing Wigley supervising the plant- 
ing of trees at Scraptoft. The south wall has three 
marble mural tablets: to Andrew Noel of Burbage, 
to Ann Wigley (d. 1786), and to Samuel Topp (d. 
1792), vicar. In the south aisle are tablets to Anne 
Firmadge (d. 1793) and the Revd. P. Price-Jones 
(d. 1922); there are also floor slabs of the early 18th 
century to the Woodcock family. In the north aisle 


95 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/21. 

96 Tablet in church records a restoration of this date. 

97 See below. 

98 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1916), 614. 

99 Leic. City Mun. Room, 3 D.39/28/20; Nichols, Leics. 
ii. 785 and plate cxxvii; H. M. Colvin, Biog. Dict. Eng. 
Architects, 660. 

1 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/9; Nichols, Leics. ii. 


7°07. 
2 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 932. 
3 Nichols, Leics. ii. 785. 
+ Ex inf. Mrs. N. K. Freebody whose informant was the 


are a hatchment and tablet to J. T. Pares (d. 1831), 
and floor slabs to the Revd. Kerchevall (d. 1785) 
and to the Carter family who lived at Scraptoft Hall 
in the early rgth century. On the blocked tower arch 
are tablets to Anne Firmadge (d. 1793) and her 
children and to Elizabeth Carter (d. 1813); between 
the tablets is a royal arms of the Hanoverian period. 

South-east of the porch, in the churchyard, is 
a stone cross of early-14th-century date consisting 
of a shortened moulded shaft with a lantern-like 
finial formed by four co-joined capitals, above which 
are four short shafts. It rests on a square base which 
has a quatrefoil top and which is raised on three 
circular steps. One section of the main shaft was 
lying loose in 1960. 

There are three bells: (i) c. 1560—70; (ii) c. 1615; 
(i1i) 1656.4 The plate consists of a silver cup of 1705, 
given by Lady Ann Noel, formerly wife of Edward 
Wigley, a silver paten of 1712, given by Lucy, widow 
of Richard Bradgate, vicar, a silver cup of 1740, and 
a silver flagon of 1745, given by Letitia, widow of 
Sir Edward Wigley. The registers begin in 1539 
and are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOLS. There was a schoolmaster at Scraptoft 
in 1626 and 1634.° William Steers, when he died in 
1779, had been schoolmaster for more than 20 years.7 
The overseers’ accounts for 1821 include a payment 
for coal for a school.8 In 1832 there was a day 
school, supported by Mr. Hartopp, attended by 16 
or 17 children, and a Sunday school with about the 
same number.® In 1833 it was stated that the day and 
Sunday school then existing had been begun in 
1826, was supported by subscription, and was 
attended by 7 boys and 5 girls.!° No more is known 
of a school at Scraptoft in the 1gth century; the 
children went to school at Thurnby.!! 

The marked growth of the population after the 
Second World War created a new need for schools. 
In 1958 the Scraptoft Valley Junior and Infants’ 
School was opened to serve the northern part of 
a new housing estate.!2 Another junior and infants’ 
school, the Scraptoft Willowbrook School, was built 
to serve the southern part of the estate. Hamilton 
School was opened in 1959 as a secondary modern 
school but was re-organized in 1960 as a ‘high 
school’.13 All three schools were designed by the 
Leicestershire County Architect, Mr. T. A. Collins; 
Hamilton School has a pre-fabricated steel frame.!4 


CHARITIES. None known. 


late Mr. E. Morris. North, Ch. Bells Leics. 271, gives the 
date of (iii) as 1654. 

5 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 219. 

6 Brit. Jnl. Educ. Studies, iii. 52. 

7 Gravestone in churchyard. 8 L.R.O. DE.228/r1. 

9 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

10 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 495. 

11 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 711; (1922), 621. 

12 Leic. Mercury, 11 Mar. 1958. 

13 As part of the Leics. Plan for secondary education: — 
ex inf. Director, Leic. Educ. Dept. 

14 Pevsner, Leics. 223. 
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SHANGTON 


SHANGTON 


THE parish of Shangton is situated ten miles south- 
east of Leicester and six miles north of Market Har- 
borough. Hardwick formed part of the parish and 
probably lay in the area north of the Gartree road 
and east of the road from Melton Mowbray to 
Market Harborough.! The area of the parish is 
1,268 a. 

The village lies in a valley at the foot of a spur 
formed by two streams which meet south-east of 
the village to flow into a tributary of the Welland. 
Shangton, from Old English scanca, a shank or leg, 
derives its name from this spur.2 The land rises 
from 300 ft. in the south-east to 500 ft. in the north- 
west. The ground is hilly and the soil mostly clay, 
but there is some gravel and several gravel pits were 
worked in the late 19th century. The land is chiefly 
under pasture. 

The parish is crossed by the road running north 
to south from Melton Mowbray to Market Har- 
borough, and by the Gartree road, which in 1961 
was only a rough track to the south-east of its inter- 
section with the Melton Mowbray road. Near the 
point of intersection is the former meeting-place of 
the hundred of Gartree.3 The Gartree road crosses 
a bridge over the tributary of the Welland into 
Stonton Wyville parish. Shangton village itself lies 
at the junction of two minor roads which form a tri- 
angle on the west side of the Melton Mowbray road. 
Other secondary roads form parts of the southern 
and northern parish boundaries. The parish boun- 
dary is formed by the tributary of the Welland in the 
south-east and a minor stream in the north-east. 

The former manor-house was pulled down in 
1836 and a farm-house was built on the site in 1837 
by Sir Justinian Isham.* The present house, known 
as the Old Hall, is of two stories and is built of iron- 
stone ashlar with limestone dressings and a slate 
roof. Materials from the former house, including the 
17th-century windows, have been re-used and one 
fire-place incorporates ovolo-moulded mullions. 
Remains of the old forecourt walls and a 17th-cen- 
tury stone gateway are still standing, the latter con- 
sisting of a semi-circular arch with a large keystone. 
Some fragments of masonry, stacked nearby, include 
crocketted pinnacles and a stone inscribed ‘s.1.[sham] 
1669’. To the north-east of the house near the stream 
is what appears to be part of a moated area, perhaps 
of medieval origin. The road leading south from the 
village to join the road from Market Harborough to 
Melton Mowbray was evidently the main approach 
to the former hall. At its southern end it consists of 
a broad avenue of ancient wych elms but further 
north it has been diverted to the west of the hall 
grounds. An overgrown length of the old drive with 
a large levelled area beside it are still visible to the 


1 Tithe Redemption Com. Shangton Tithe Award. 
2 E. Eckwall, Oxford Dict. of Eng. Place-names, 414. 
aS See p. 1. For an air view of the road, see frontis- 

piece. 

4 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524; Pevsner, Leics. 373, 
giving Sir Gyles Isham as his informant. 

5 See p. 296. The date is given, apparently wrongly, as 
1835 in White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524. 

6 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157. 

7 Ibid. 163. 

8 Feud. Aids, iii. 112. 


south of the stone archway. The r9th-century farm 
buildings stand north of the hall; one barn is dated 
1854 with the initials C.E.1. 

The church and former Rectory are on the west 
side of the southern approach road. The Rectory, 
now known as the Manor House, was built in 18415 
and is a large brick house, irregular in plan, with 
a slate roof and widely projecting eaves. The road 
forming the north side of the triangle referred to 
above is continued westwards as a short cul-de-sac, 
on which stand the few cottages which constitute 
the village. They are mostly of red and blue brick 
and were built or reconstructed in the middle of the 
19th century. An altered row of older ironstone 
cottages bears a tablet of 1869 with the initials c.£.1. 
Another pair is dated 1857. A cottage on the north 
side of the road was used as a school in the late 19th 
century. The outlying farms in the north of the 
parish, including Shangton Grange and Shangton 
Lodge, are of 19th-century date. 

Shangton has always been a small village. There 
were 13 inhabitants recorded in 1086.6 By 1377 
there were 73 taxpayers,” but fewer than 10 house- 
holds in 1428.8 There were 17 households in 1563 
and 69 communicants in 1603, but the population 
again declined: there were 11 households in 1670 
and 26 communicants in 1676.9 There were only 7 
families in the early 18th century,!° and 7 houses in 
1879.1! The population in 1801 was 34. Apart from 
a slight decline in the 1820’s and 1830’s there was 
a steady rise to the maximum, Io1, in 1871. In the 
20th century the population has fluctuated between 
42 and 58; in 1951 it was 46.2 There is no evidence 
that there was ever a village of Hardwick, and only 
Shangton Grange now stands in that part of the 
parish. 


MANOR. Shangton may have formed part of a be- 
quest to Burton Abbey (Staffs.) in 1002-4, but there 
is no evidence that the abbey ever received this 
land.!3 In 1086 there were three holdings in Shang- 
ton, those of the king, who held land belonging to 
the soke of Great Bowden, Robert de Vescy, and 
Hugh de Grentemesnil.!¢ The king’s holding may 
have been in Hardwick (see below). Robert de 
Vescy’s holding was held by Ansketil in 1130,!5 but 
no more is known of it. Hugh de Grentemesnpil’s 
was the largest holding, 4 out of 8 carucates, and 
it was held from him by Hugh de Widville, his 
tenant also at Stonton Wyville.'® The overlordship 
descended to the earls of Leicester in the 12th cen- 
tury,'? and subsequently to the earls of Leicester 
and Lancaster, and the Duchy of Lancaster.!8 'The 
manor remained attached to the manor of Stonton 
Wyville, and was held from its lords until at least 


9 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170. 173. 

10 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxii. 332. 

11 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 464. 

12 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 198. 

13 PD. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills, 49, 157. The iden- 
tification of this bequest with Shangton is uncertain. 

14 V7... Leics: 1) 308, 317, 323- 

15 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14, 30. 

16 V.C.H. Leics. i. 291; see p. 309. 

17 Slade, Leics. Survey, 14. 

18 Cal. Ing. p.m. ili, p. 318; E.H.R. liv. 400. 
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1523.!9 It seems possible that the overlordship may 
have been divided in the 13th century and that part 
descended, like other land of the earls of Leicester 
in the hundred,?° to the la Zouche, Holand, and 
Lovel families.?! 

According to Nichols the manor came into the 
possession of the family of Lestrange of Cheswardine 
and Great Ness (Salop.) in the reign of Henry II.?? 
The earliest documentary evidence shows that 
SHANGTON was in the possession of John Le- 
strange II (fl. 1197-1234), and that he held ? knight’s 
fee there by 1206.73 John Lestrange II married Amice 
la Fusche,?4+ and she, after her husband’s death, 
granted all her land in Shangton to her son William. 
William must have been born shortly before his 
father’s death,25 as he was apparently only just of 
age in 1253.26 Presumably after that date he pur- 
chased land in Hardwick and Great Glen; the 
transaction was witnessed by John Lestrange III 
(d. before March 1269), John Lestrange IV, and 
his brother Hamon.?7 William I was probably still 
holding Shangton in 1279, from John Lestrange 
IV ;28 he died after April 1296.29 In 1304 William IT 
granted all his arable land in Shangton and Hard- 
wick for a year to John de Wileby or Willoughby, 
who had married his daughter Joan.3° The con- 
ditions of this grant were that John should cultivate 
the ground and have the labour of William’s bond- 
men, together with the small grange, and should 
make over to William half the profits of Shangton 
and a third of the profits of Hardwick.3! About the 
same time he granted to John and Joan the share of 
his lands in Shangton and Hardwick which he had 
previously granted to his daughter Hilary, and which 
he had received back at her death.32 These trans- 
actions are further complicated by another deed by 
which John and Joan de Wileby granted back to 
William the capital messuage of Shangton, with the 
windmill and other profits, to hold for life with 
reversion to the heirs of John and Joan.33 William 
Lestrange II was probably dead before 1313 when 
John de Wileby held } knight’s fee in Shangton 
and Hardwick.34 In 1315 he settled the estate upon 
his son Robert and Robert’s wife Emma.35 He was 
dead before 1327 and perhaps before 1324.36 

In 1360 Robert, son of Robert de Wileby, granted 
to Thomas Drakelowe and Elizabeth his wife all his 
lands in Shangton and Hardwick for the life of their 


19 Cal. Ing. p.m. ili, p. 318; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23; 
Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

LO SSS, Cxten [Ds HOR, AG 

21 Farnham’s MS. notes; Cal. Ing. p.m. v, pp. 258, 2593 
vii, pp. 123, 124; Nichols, Leics. ii. 790. 

22 Nichols, Leics. 11. 790. 

23 Cur. Reg. R. iv. 184; Leic. City Mun. Room, Farn- 
ham’s MS. notes, citing fine of Hilary, 9 John; Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 249-50. 

24 Teic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/37. 

25 For the family, see Complete Peerage, xii. 347 sqq. 

26 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxxv. 150, 152. 

27 Northants. Rec. Off. Isham (Lamport) 153. 

28 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

29 Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/38. 

30 Thid. /63. 

31 Tbid. /61. 

32 [bid. /63; for a deed granting a piece of land to Hilary, 
see Northants. Rec. Off. Isham (Lamport) 150. 

33 Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/50. 

34 Nichols, Leics. ii. 790. 

35 Tbid.; Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. 
notes. 

36 Cf. V.C.H. Warws. vi. 183; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
Farnham’s MS. notes. 


son ‘Thomas,37 who had probably married an Alice 
Willoughby, perhaps Robert’s daughter.38 In 1366 
Thomas Drakelowe is referred to as lord of Shang- 
ton.3? The manor passed, again apparently through 
a woman, to Thomas and Eleanor Chaumbre, who 
received the manor by a complicated series of trans- 
actions in 1428.4° Thomas Chaumbre was still lord 
of the manor in 1444 when he manumitted a vil- 
lein,#! but by 1452 the manor had probably passed 
to Sir William Vaux of Harrowden (Northants.).42 
Vaux forfeited the estate with his other possessions 
in 1461, and in 1464 it was granted to Ralph Hast- 
ings.43 After 1485 it was restored to Nicholas, 1st 
Baron Vaux,*+ who died in 1523, seised of the manor 
which was still then held of the manor of Stonton 
Wyville.45 In 1557 Nicholas’s grandson sold the 
manors of Shangton and Hardwick to John and 
Dorothy Wyrley.4® In 1560 Wyrley sold the estate 
to Francis Saunders, lord of the manor of Welford.47 
The sale was confirmed by the Vaux family in 1562.48 
The Saunders family held it until 1637, when Sir 
John Isham of Lamport (Northants.) purchased 
Shangton for £12,225. Francis Saunders, who sold 
it, was in great financial difficulties at the time, and 
it was provided that if Isham was unable to purchase 
the manor he should accept a mortgage of it and 
should lend Saunders £6,000.49 ‘The manor re- 
mained in the possession of the Isham family until 
1920. The whole estate of gio a. was then sold for 
£22,500.5° 

The manor of HARDWICK may have been 
represented in the Domesday Survey by the 2 
carucates of royal demesne belonging to the soke of 
Great Bowden.*! By the end of the rath century 
the manor seems to have been in the possession of 
an Agnes, wife of William de Raunson, and then of 
William and Agnabilla de Neville.52 It came into the 
possession of the Willoughbys of Shangton and 
descended in exactly the same way as Shangton until 
its sale to Mary, Countess of Buckingham, before 
1632.53 Subsequently it was apparently forfeit to the 
Crown, and was granted to Sir Thomas Hazlerigg 
in 1663.54 By the middle of the 17th century it had 
been sold to the Palmer family of Carlton Curlieu5s 
who still owned it in 1958. The area of the estate in 
the mid-1gth century was 311a.5° By 1932 Sir 
Geoffrey F. N. Palmer, Bt., was the chief landowner 
in the parish.57 


37 Northants. Rec. Off. Isham (Lamport) 173. 

38 V.C.H. Warws. vi. 183; she is referred to as Ankareta 
in 1378: Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/73. 

39 Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/33. 

40 Ibid. /71, 72, 87, 89-90, 92, 98; and see Feud. Aids, iii. 
123; V.C.H. Warws. vi. 183. 

41 Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/97, 

42 Ibid. /86; cf. V.C.H. Warws. vi. 183. 

43 Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 195, 369. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 791. 

45 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

46 Northants. Rec. Off. Isham (Lamport) 1666, 1667, 
1479; Nichols, Leics. ii. 791. 

47 Northants. Rec. Off. Isham (Lamport) 1470, 1742. 

48 Tbid. 1716. 

49 M. E. Finch, The Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 
1540-1640 (Northants Rec. Soc. xix), 35. 

50 Ex inf. Sir Gyles Isham. 

51 V.C.H. Leics. i. 308. 

52 Nichols, Leics. ii. 794. 

53 Tbid. 

54 C 66/3040 m. I5. 

55 Nichols, Leics. 1i. 794. 

56 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524. 

57 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 764. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. Hugh de Grentemesnil’s 
fee in Shangton comprised half the 8 carucates of 
which Shangton consisted in 1086. There was suf- 
ficient land to support 3 ploughs and Hugh de 
Widville had 2 with a serf on his demesne. Four 
villeins, 4 bordars, and 2 socmen had a further 
plough and a half. The value of this holding was 4os. 
compared with ros. before the Conquest. Robert de 
Vescy’s under-tenant was called Geoffrey and his 
holding consisted of 2 carucates, held in demesne 
with 2 serfs. The royal land was also 2 carucates.5® 
Hugh de Grentemesnil’s heir was the Earl of Leices- 
ter who in 1124-9 was said to hold ro carucates in 
Shangton, and Ansketil, who had inherited Robert 
de Vescy’s lands, held 2 carucates.59 By 1279 the 
Lestrange family were holding 8 carucates in Shang- 
ton. William Lestrange held 3 in demesne and 3 in 
villeinage, and 2 were held by free tenants, among 
whom was Henry de Hardwick.®° There was a wind- 
mill at Shangton in the 13th century.® 

Little is known of the manor for the rest of the 
Middle Ages. The decrease in the population of 
Shangton in the 17th century®* may be ascribed to 
the inclosure which began before the sale of the 
manor to the Ishams in 1637. In 1639 Francis 
Saunders was fined £160 for ‘depopulation and con- 
version of houses and lands’ in Shangton.® ‘The 
glebe lands recorded in the terrier of 1679 were 
stated to have been allotted when Shangton ‘was 
inclosed and settled by a decree in Chancery’.® 
The names of two open fields are known—Beck 
Field, which probably lay south of the village,®> and 
Middle Field.*® 

From inclosure until the present day pasture has 
heavily predominated in Shangton. In 1801 there 
were only 17a. under wheat, 10a. under barley, 
and Io a. under oats.°7 In 1842 there were 130 a. of 
arable land, compared with 1,043 a. of meadow and 
pasture and 40 a. of woodland.°8 There have been 6 
or fewer farmers and graziers throughout the r9th® 
and 2oth7° centuries, and little non-agricultural 
employment. 

The manor of Hardwick was apparently given over 
to pasture at an early date. In 1378 Ralph de Hastings 
complained that 300 sheep had been stolen from his 
land in Hardwick.7! In 1404 the king granted to Wil- 
liam Sampson, one of the grooms of the chandlery, 
pastures at Hardwick and elsewhere.72 By 1464 
the whole lordship was probably inclosed: the king 
then granted it to Ralph Hastings,73 and it was 


ESa2 Gee Leicsnt- 308, 3174 323° 

59 Ibid. 345; J. H. Round, Feudal Eng. 210. 

60 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23; the 2 carucates of the 
royal holding in 1086 and those held by free tenants in 
1279 may refer to Hardwick: see below. 

61 Leic. City Mun. Room, 31 D.56/14/50. 

62 See p. 293- 

63 E 159/478 Hil. rot. 15; Nichols, Leics. ii. 791, gives the 
date of inclosure as 1638. 

64 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/586. 

65 Beck Close and Beck Meadows, S.E. of the Melton 
Mowbray to Market Harborough road, appear in Tithe 
Redemption Com. Shangton Tithe Award. 

66 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 111. 

S7Mibids 5x. 

68 Tithe Redemption Com. Shangton Tithe Award. 

69 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524; (1863), 585; Drake, 
Dir. Leics. (1861), 171. 

7° Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 764. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1377-81, 205. 

72 Ibid. 1401-5, 452. 
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described as Hardwick Close in the parish of 
Shangton, containing 300 a.—the same area as in 
1846.74 It seems to have been divided into two 
main closes called Upper and Nether Hardwick, 
with some smaller areas, like Ash Close and Mare 
Pens.75 


SHANGTON 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was a 
workhouse in Shangton in 1776.76 In 1802-3 all 
relief was given outside the workhouse, 7 adults 
and 6 children being relieved regularly.77 Shangton 
was placed in Market Harborough Union in 1836.78 


CHURCH. About 1220 the church at Shangton 
belonged to Lilleshull Priory (Salop.).79 It may have 
been granted to the priory by a member of the Le- 
strange family, lords of the manor of Shangton, who 
gave Lilleshull much property in Shropshire.®° The 
rectory was never appropriated to the priory. It is 
not certain whether the prior continued to make 
presentations to the living in the early 15th century, 
but in 1461 the advowson formed part of the prop- 
erty confiscated from Sir William Vaux of Harrow- 
den (Northants.) who was lord of the manor of 
Shangton.’! Thereafter the advowson apparently 
descended with the manor to the Saunders and 
Isham families.82 After 1918 the advowson was 
acquired by the Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of 
England Trust. The living was united with the 
rectory of Carlton Curlieu in 1940,*3 and in 1958 the 
patrons of the united benefice were the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and Church of England Trust and Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, Bt., former patron of Carlton 
Curlieu, who made presentations alternately.84 The 
rector then lived at Carlton Curlieu. 

The rectory was valued at 1 mark in 1217, 3 marks 
in 1254, and 8 marks in 1291.85 The annual value of 
the rectory in 1535 was {11,8° and in 1650, after 
inclosure, £50.87 Early in the 13th century the monks 
of St. Evroul (Orne) were receiving 2 of certain great 
tithes in Shangton.88 The payment of tithes was 
apparently regulated by the Chancery decree which 
settled the inclosure soon after 1638. In 1700 Sir 
Justinian Isham was paying £40 in lieu of tithes.®9 
The rectory was valued at £360 a year in 1831.9° 
The tithes were commuted in 1842 for £326 
6s. 4d. payable to the rector, virtually all by the 
lord of the manor.%! There were 29 a. of glebe in 
1846.92 

Charles Markham (d. 1802), rector in the late 18th 


74 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 523. 

75 Nichols, Leics. ii. 794. 
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See p. 294. 
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Com.), 64. 
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century, was also Rector of Church Langton from 
1778 to 1782.93 While the Isham family were patrons 
of the living, several members of the family were 
rectors. Robert Isham (1805-90), who described the 
previous parsonage as ‘a bad cottage’, built the 
existing house in 1841, largely at his own expense but 
with £900 towards the cost from Sir Justinian Isham 
(d. 1845).°* His cousin Maxwell Henry Close was 
rector from 1848 to 1857 and two of his sons-in-law 
were also rectors—Henry Vere Packe from 1857 to 
1891 and Henry Isham Longden from 1891 to 
1898.95 The latter was the author of Northampton- 
shire and Rutland Clergy (1938-43). 

The church of ST. NICHOLAS is a small struc- 
ture of ironstone and some limestone, and consists 
of chancel, north vestry, nave with west bell turret, 
and south porch. 

The north wall of the nave still has a short length 
of a chamfered string course externally above the 
north door and is probably part of a 13th-century or 
earlier church. The chancel was rebuilt early in the 
14th century. Both the east window and another in 
the south wall have rear arches decorated with ball- 
flower ornament. The east window has been restored 
but the side window is well preserved, having two 
cusped lights with an encircled trefoil in its head 
under a pointed arch. The sill internally has an 
elaborate foliated band of ornament which may have 
been part of a piscina. On each side of the east 
window are two sections of a quatrefoil frieze that 
have been reset to serve as a reredos. In the south 
wall of the chancel is a small locker, and nearby 
a square-headed window with cusped lights and 
sunk chamfered jambs was inserted into an earlier 
opening c. 1340. The south porch, a mixture of iron- 
stone and limestone patching, is an addition of the 
late 14th century. ‘The nave windows are all Per- 
pendicular in style with cusped lights under square 
heads and range in date from the late 14th century 
to c. 1500. 

Internally the chancel arch was rebuilt c. 1400 and 
has narrow semi-octagonal shafts and moulded 
capitals. Corbels set high up at the east end of the 
nave probably supported a Lenten Veil. Part of 
a traceried screen of 15th-century date, which 
probably divided the nave from the chancel, is now 
lying in the vestry. 

Late in the 15th century the nave walls were 
heightened and a roof of flatter pitch constructed, 
from which carved wooden bosses have survived; 
these are now lying in the nave. It is probable that 
the west end of the church was partly rebuilt at this 
period: the present height of the bell turret is com- 
patible with such a roof, and the angle buttresses 
and plinth, together with the west window, are of 
similar date. The bell turret has two openings con- 
taining bells, one of which is in use. 

The archdeacons’ reports on the fabric in the 17th 


93 Nichols, Leics. ii. 667. 

94 Shangton par. recs. Register of Marriages, 1755-1801 
(notes added by Robert Isham). 

95 Longden, Northants. and Rut. Clergy, iii. 163; vii. 221; 
1X.135,/ 1203) X14 130: 

96 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/1, f. 11; /4, f. 2; 
/21. 

97 Tbid. /22. 

98 Shangton par. recs. Register of Marriages, 1755-1801 
(notes added in various hands). 

99 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 589. 

1 See n. 98. 


and 18th centuries noted the damage caused by 
damp resulting from the lack of proper drainage.°° 
Extensive repairs carried out in 1838 included new 
drains, and the belfry was cramped with iron bands.97 
Two major structural alterations took place in the 
late 19th century. In 1863 the east end of the chancel 
was pulled down and rebuilt, although the new east 
window by Heaton & Butler in memory of Mrs. Pain 
was not inserted until 1877.98 The present vestry 
and organ chamber were added to the north side of 
the chancel in 1874.99 An organ had been put up by 
Bevingtons’ of London in 1849. Either this or 
another organ by the same firm was brought into 
use in 1867.! A partly-obscured 19th-century date 
tablet with the initials J.L.c.w. above the openings in 
the bell turret probably refers to repair work at this 
end of the nave. Repairs to the roof were carried out 
in 1920 and the whole church was repaired in 1925.2 

The font probably dates from the late 14th cen- 
tury; it is octagonal, of grey limestone, and has 
a low moulded base. ‘The wooden cover is Victorian 
and incorporates an early roof boss. The old pews 
were removed and the nave furnished with open 
sittings in 1845 under the direction of Henry God- 
dard of Leicester. A new floor and a new door were 
also added. The cost was borne by a special parish 
rate and {20 from Sir Justinian Isham (d. 1845). 
The chancel was similarly refurnished by the rector 
at his own expense in 1851 when the piscina was 
uncovered. Some late-15th-century traceried panels 
were incorporated in a new screen. The pulpit and 
reading desk were added in 1863. A new altar and 
furnishings were bought in 1878 to replace the 
communion table installed in 1842.3 

The only memorial of note is a mural tablet on the 
south side of the chancel with strapwork ornament 
and flanking columns; it was erected by Matthew 
Saunders in 1612 in memory of his wife Margaret 
(d. 1605). The grave slabs of both Matthew (d. 1625) 
and his wife are immediately west of the altar. A slab 
against the font is to Joseph Chamber (d. 1726) and 
a tablet in the chancel is in memory of the Revd. 
Henry Vere Packe (d. 1903). The Revd. Walter 
Allicock (d. 1757) is also commemorated. 

There are two bells, both undated.4 The plate 
includes a silver cup and paten dated 1669.5 The 
registers date from 1580 and are substantially com- 
plete except for the years 1653-77. 


NONCONFORMITY. There was one Anabaptist 
in Shangton in the early 18th century,°® but there is 
no further evidence of nonconformity and there has 
never been a chapel. 


SCHOOLS. In 1835 it was reported: that there was 
no school in Shangton.?7 From 18848 until 1897° 
there was a Church school supported by parlia- 
mentary grants. In 1894 it was described as mixed?° 


2 Date on roof; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 934. 

3 See n. 98. 

4 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 273. 

5 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 222. 

® Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 333. 

7 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 496. 

8 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1887-8 [C. 5467-1], 
p. 606, H.C. (1888), xxxviii. 

9 Schs. in receipt of Parl. Grants, 1896-7 [C. 8546], 
p. 142, H.C. (1897), Ixix. 

10 Return of Schs. 1893 [C. 7529], p. 352, H.C. (1894), 


Ixv. 
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and the average attendance ranged from 18 in 1890- 
211 to 7 in 1896-7.!2 The school had presumably 
closed by 1900 when Shangton children attended 
school in Church Langton.'3 The school was situ- 


SHANGTON 


ated to the north of the cul-de-sac road in the 
village.™4 


CHARITIES. None known. 


SLAWSTON 


SLAWSTON lies eighteen miles south-east of 
Leicester, on the southern edge of the hills over- 
looking the valley of the Welland and adjoining the 
county boundary with Northamptonshire. The 
parish includes the deserted hamlet of Othorpe, for- 
merly a chapelry of Slawston, and has a total area of 
1,501 a. 

The parish occupies a promontory of higher 
ground jutting south-eastwards towards the Welland 
and bounded on north-east and south-west by two 
small tributaries. The village lies at over 300 ft. and 
Slawston Hill (sometimes known as Mill, Barrow, or 
Burrough Hill)! exceeds 400 ft. Near the parish 
boundary with Medbourne is Port Hill. The promon- 
tory is joined bya narrow neck to the hills themselves 
and there, forming the north-west corner of the 
parish, was Othorpe. The ground here rises to over 
500 ft. Much of the south of the parish is below 250 ft. 
and the low-lying ground adjoining the Welland is 
liable to flooding. The soil is a stiff clay, overlying 
limestone which was quarried in the 18th century; 
on Slawston Hill the soil was then described as fine 
and red.? 

Streams form much of the parish boundary on 
north-east and south-west, and for less than half a 
mile the parish abuts on the Welland. Elsewhere the 
boundary follows field boundaries and, on the east, 
a minor road. A small piece of land on the north of 
the Welland lies in the parish of Weston by Welland 
(Northants.), on the opposite bank. It is said to have 
been given by the owners of Slawston on condition 
that those of Weston should build and repair the 
bridge over the river at this point.3 

Slawston is 14 mile north-west of the road from 
Uppingham to Market Harborough at Medbourne, 
and only minor roads enter the parish. The Hallaton 
to Kibworth Harcourt road crosses Slawston in the 
north-west, dividing Othorpe from the rest of the 
parish. A branch from this road is one of four minor 
roads converging on Slawston village: the others are 
from Blaston to the north-east, Welham to the south- 
west, and Medbourne to the south-east; the line of 
the Welham road continues beyond the village as a 
footpath to Hallaton. The Blaston and Medbourne 
roads are crossed by another leading from Hallaton 
to the bridge over the Welland. The Gartree road 
crosses Slawston but its course has been marked 
only by a footpath in the 2oth century. The railway 
line from Melton Mowbray to Market Harborough 
crosses the parish in the south-east, in a cutting near 
Port Hill and on an embankment and a viaduct as it 
approaches the Welland. 


™ Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. r8g0-1 [C. 6438-I], 
p. 627, H.C. (1890-1), xxvii; 1891-2 [C. 6746-I], p. 663, 
H.C. (1892), xxviii. 

12 Schs. in receipt of Parl. Grants, 1896-7, p. 142. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900). 

14 O.S. Map 6” (1886). 

1 See p. 300; Nichols, Leics. ii. 797-8. 

2 Nichols, Leics. ii. 798. 


Most of the houses in Slawston lie along the village 
street, stretching east and west for about a quarter of 
a mile. The base of an ancient cross stood there in 
the late 18th century.4 The church stands at the east 
end of the village on the road to Blaston. Hall Close 
nearby may indicate the site of a former manor- 
house. ‘The nonconformist chapel formerly stood on 
the north side of the street, and on its south side in 
the 19th century were a smithy and the Blue Lion 
Inn. There appear to be no buildings in the village 
dating from before the 17th century. The post office . 
on the north side of the street is a typical example of 
this period, having a lower story of ironstone rubble 
with half-attics above. The building is of three bays 
with a cross passage and a wide hearth; earlier 
timbers are re-used in the roof. Several other cottages 
incorporate 17th-century work and Mill Farm also 
appears to be an ancient building but with no datable 
features. Valley Farm is a late-17th-century red- 
brick building and Rosslyn House, built of red brick 
with vitrified headers, is of the mid-18th century. 
Both were formerly thatched. Nineteenth-century 
houses include Ivy House (c. 1820), the stone-built 
Manor House of rather later date, and Slawston 
Grange, built in 1894 by a member of the Price- 
Dent family.5 The Black Horse Inn has a date tablet 
of 1867. The corrugated-iron village hall was erected 
in 1920-1 and there are four post-1945 Council 
houses at the east end of the village. Mud-walled 
cottages adjoining the post office were demolished 
c. 1955 and the only mud walling now to be found is 
in outhouses and boundary walls. 

Only Othorpe House remains at the site of the 
deserted hamlet: it is built of stone in the Tudor 
style of c. 1840 and its farm buildings are of the same 
date. Traces of former houses have been found on 
thersites” 

Fewer inhabitants were recorded at Slawston than 
at Othorpe in 1086: 8 compared with fourteen. No 
later figures are available for Othorpe alone. There 
were 138 poll tax payers at Slawston in 1377, and 21 
households in 1563. In 1603 there were 129 com- 
municants, and in 1676 146.7 There were 40 house- 
holds in 1670,8 and 43 in the early 18th century.9 
The population was 266 in 1801; after falling to 203 
in 1811, it rose slowly to a maximum of 281 in 1851. 
It thereafter gradually fell to 121 in 1931 and was 
124 in 1951.!° 


MANOR. In 1086 two tenants named Godwin and 
Frane held 24 carucates from Robert de Buci in 
Slawston, and another virgate of waste was held by 


3 Ibid. 795. 

4 Ibid. 796. 

5 Date and initials on stone in gable. 

6 Nichols, Leics. ii. 801. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 163, 166, 168, 173. 

8 Ibid. 170. 

9 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 337. 
10 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 199. 
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Ingeld.!! This holding descended by c. 1130 to 
Richard Basset, who had inherited much of de 
Buci’s Leicestershire lands, and was then assessed as 
3 carucates.!12 In 1242-3 Hugh de Nevill held 3 
knight’s fee in Slawston from Robert de 'Tatershall 
who held from Ralph Basset of Weldon.'3 By 1279 
there were said to be 74 carucates in Slawston, but 
1} of these belonged to the honor of Belvoir (see 
below) and 34 may be identified as being in Othorpe. 
The remaining 24 carucates were held by John de 
Nevill from William Maureward, who held from 
Robert de Tatershall, who in turn held from Ralph 
Basset of Weldon as tenant-in-chief of + knight’s 
fee.!4 In 1302 Robert de Tatershall died possessed of 
4 knight’s fee in Slawston held by William Maure- 
ward,'5 and on the death of his son Robert in 1308 it 
was said that this land was to form part of the share 
of John and Isabel de Orby.!© Nothing further is 
known of this interest in Slawston, which died out in 
the course of the 14th century. 

The Nevill family continued as tenants in demesne 
only until the end of the 13th century or the beginning 
of the 14th. In 1346 the tenant of the manor may have 
been Roger Pickering the younger who was assessed 
to an aid on +; knight’s fee in Slawston, part of the 
Bassets’ lands.!7 The Boyville family obtained the 
manor by the 15th century, and had held property 
in the parish since at least 1240.18 After the death of 
John Boyville in 1467 his lands were divided among 
his three daughters or their heirs. John’s widow 
Eleanor retained a life interest in the manor of 
SLAWSTON?"? and it passed before 1477 to 
Edmund Cokeyn, the son of her daughter Elizabeth.?° 
In 1496 William Bret died seised of 2 messuages and 
land in Slawston held from John Cokeyn, probably 
Edmund’s son.?! It is not definitely known when the 
Brudenell family obtained the manor of Slawston. 
Sir Robert Brudenell purchased land there in 1515,?7 
and the manor had passed into the possession of the 
family before the death of Robert’s son Thomas in 
1549.23 Thereafter it descended in the family, and in 
1956 was the property of Mr. George Brudenell of 
Deene (Northants.). 

In 1086 Robert de Buci held 24 carucates in 
Othorpe from the Countess Judith.4 The 23 caru- 
cates said to belong to David, King of Scotland, in 
Slawston in 113075 were almost certainly those in 
Othorpe, having passed from the countess to her 
grandson. Thereafter the manorial descent is con- 
fused and Othorpe is inextricably associated with 
Slawston. In 1279 the overlordship of Othorpe, 


PS WC Els JUGS, shy BAe 

12 Slade, Leics. Survey, 24. 

13 BR. of Fees, ii. 949. This records out-of-date evidence 
as Hugh died before July 1234. 

™ Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

15 Cal. Ing. p.m. iv, p. 107. 

16 Tbid. pp. 260, 265. 

17 Nichols, Leics. ii. 795. 

18 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 96. 

19 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 106. 

20 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 353; Nichols, Leics. ii. 


795. 

21 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 544. 

22 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 101. The purchase of lands, 
not the manor, is recorded in his notebook of lands bought: 
Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. O.xxi.10, ff. 18 sqq. 

23 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 119. For the pedigree of the 
family see Joan Wake, The Brudenells of Deene. 

Za VCE CICS a38 

25 Slade, Leics. Survey, 24. 

26 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 


which may be identified as the 34 carucates of land 
described under Slawston, had passed from David 
to his daughter Dervorguilla, wife of John de Balliol, 
who was one of the heirs of her brother John the 
Scot, Earl of Chester and of Huntingdon. From her, 
Ralph Basset, William son of ‘Thomas, Ralph 
Bretun, and other free tenants held their lands.26 
The Boyville family had interests in Othorpe from 
about 1300,27 and a family called Chamberlain were 
probably the most important landowners there in 
the 14th century.?8 It seems likely that they were the 
lords of the manor for in 1343 Ralph Chamberlain 
held 4 knight’s fee in Rearsby, Othorpe, and Illston 
from Ralph Basset of Drayton.29 In 1408-9 George 
Pickering was granted the manor by John Huswif 
and William Lawrens, whose claim to it is not 
known.3° In 1442 the demesne was divided between 
Hugh and Alice Boyville, and Mary Boyville.3! 

Itseems clear that by 1442 themanorof OTHORPE 
was held by the Boyville family. In 1480 Mary, 
widow of Richard Boyville, died possessed of half 
the manor, held from Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
valued at 20s.3 It descended to her daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of John Bawdes,33 and in 1508 Robert Bawdes 
of Somerby (Lincs.), probably their son, quit- 
claimed his half of the manor of Othorpe to Robert 
Brudenell.3+ The other half was held by Hugh Lynoll 
of Slawston, who seems to have been a man of some 
means,?5 and who had been connected with the Boy- 
villes.3° In 1494 it was stated that he had lately sold 
his part of the manor to Henry Nicol of Othorpe.37 
In 1511 Robert Brudenell purchased this half of the 
manor, and thus obtained the whole.38 His title was 
confirmed in 1524 by Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Lynoll.39 The manor subsequently descended in 
the family of Brudenell of Deene (Northants.), 
and in 1956 Othorpe belonged to Mr. George Bru- 
denell.4° 


LESSER ESTATES. About 1130 14 carucate in 
Slawston was held by an unidentified William,4! and 
in the light of what is known later about the fee in 
the honor of Belvoir in Slawston it may be suggested 
that he was William d’Aubeny.4? The Belvoir fee in 
Slawston was attached to the manor of Medbourne 
and in 1242-3 was held by the heir of William de 
Orrin In 1279 Thomas Brid and others held 
14 carucate of this fee from Thomas de [Chaworth], 
who held from Robert de Ros for 7 knight’s fee. 
This estate formed part of the eee s fee in Med- 


bourne and Slawston held in 1343 and 1363 by a 

27 See, e.g., Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. 
E.xxi.66. 

28 There are many deeds relating to the family among the 
Brudenell MSS. 

29 Cal. Ing. p.m. Viii, p. 

30 Northants. Rec. Off. Beidenell MS. E.x.55d. 

31 Tbid. E.x.55¢. 

32 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 390. 

33 Tbid.; Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees. 

34 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. O.xxi.1o, f. 21; 
E.xx1.44. 

35 See, e.g., Cal. Pat. 1461-7, 176, 511. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 390. 

37 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E.xxi.29. 

38 Tbid. 45. 39 Ibid. 28. 

40 For the descent see Joan Wake, The Brudenells of 
Deene, passim. 

41 Slade, Leics. Survey, 24. 

42 TA. S. Xili. 93. 

43 BR. of Fees, ii. 949. 


44 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 
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later Thomas de Chaworth from the Ros family of 
Helmsley (Yorks. N.R.).45 In 1364 Thomas made 
a grant of some of his land in Slawston attached to 
Medbourne.4® In 1411 another Thomas de Cha- 
worth claimed the wardship of the lands and heir 
of Thomas Boyville, who held 14 messuages and 
lands in Slawston and 10 in Othorpe by knight 
service.47 

This estate may almost certainly be identified with 
that part of the parish which paid tithe to the priory 
at Belvoir,+® and is probably to be seen again in the 
‘manor’ and rectory owned in the 16th century by 
the Marston family, who held the Belvoir tithes and 
claimed manorial rights from about 1583.49 Belvoir 
Priory had been accustomed to lease the tithes to 
Owston Abbey>° and a grant of a rectory and tithes 
in Slawston, described as lately belonging to Owston, 
was made in 1549 by the Crown to Sir Edward 
Montague and John Campanett.5! In 1551 Cam- 
panett sold the property to William Marston* and it 
descended in the Marston family until 1725 when 
William and Sarah Marston conveyed what was then 
described as a quarter of the rectory of Slawston to 
Francis Edwards of Welham.‘ In 1637 the Marston 
estate was 223 a.55 In 1754 this property formed part 
of the marriage settlement of Francis’s grandson 
Gerard-Anne Edwards and his wife Lady Jane 
Noel.5° She was still in possession of part of the 
tithes and other lands in Slawston in 1793.57 Nothing 
further is known of this estate which apparently did 
not descend in the 19th century to the earls of 
Gainsborough. 

Small grants of property in Slawston were made 
to Launde Abbey in 134559 and 1350, and to 
Bradley Priory in the 13th century®! and again in 
1392.2 Nothing is known of the fate of Launde’s 
property after the Dissolution. The Bradley lands 
were granted in 1539 to Thomas Nevill.°3 Land 
given to Noseley College in 1306 by Anketil de 
Martival®+ was granted in 1550 to Robert Thomas 
and Andrew Salter, merchant tailors of London.®5 
The nucleus of the estates of Owston Abbey, the 
glebe attached to the church, is discussed below, but 
other grants of land were made to the abbey both 
in Slawston and Othorpe, for example in 1346 and 
1391.°° Lands formerly belonging to the abbey but 
not attached to the church were granted in 1541 to 
John, Lord Russell, who was licensed in 1542 to 
alienate them to Thomas Brudenell and his son 
Edmund.°7 


45 Cal. Ing. p.m. Viii, p. 340; X1, p. 404. 

46 L.R.O. DE.221/2/1/14. 

47 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 105. John Boyville 
was said to hold + knight’s fee from the fee of Ros in 
1346: Nichols, Leics. ii. 795. 

48 See p. 301. 

49 e.g. Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 102. 

50 H.M.C. Rutland, IV, 153-4; Owston in turn also 
leased them: Cat. Anct. D. i, B.1096. 

5t Cal. Pat. 1548-9, 367. 

52 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 102. 

33 Ibid. 102 sqq. 

54 C.P. 25(2)/1028/10 Geo. I Hil. For the Edwards 
family, see also V.C.H. Rut. ii. 261. 

55 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, f. 35. 

56 Leic. City Mun. Room, 81’30/2. 

37 L.R.O. Slawston Inclosure Award. 

58 Complete Peerage, v. 601n. See p. 333. 

59 Cal. Pat. 1343-5, 437: 

60 Tbid. 1348-50, 466. 

6t L.R.O. DE.211/3/6/24. 

62 Cal. Pat. 1391-6, 157. 


HUNDRED 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. The holding of Godwin 


and Frane was worth 16s. in 1086, a substantial 
increase on its pre-Conquest value of 3s. Although 
there had been 5 ploughs before the Conquest, how- 
ever, in 1086 there was only one plough on the 
demesne and another for 4 villeins and 4 bordars. 
The virgate of waste held by Ingeld was worth 4d.°8 
In 1258 Hugh Nevill was said to have 7 tenants, one 
of whom held 3 virgates of land, on 8 virgates of his 
fee, and two tenants held a virgate of the Belvoir 
(here called Aubeny or Albini) fee.°® Before the 
Conquest there were 3 ploughs in Othorpe. In 1086 
Robert de Buci held 2 ploughs in demesne, and 8 
villeins, 2 socmen, and 4 bordars had 2 ploughs. 
There were g a. of meadow, and woodland one by 2 
furlongs in extent. The value had risen from 8s. 
before the Conquest to £2.7° 

Our knowledge of the medieval agriculture of 
Slawston derives solely from what is known of the 
management of the rectorial estate by Owston Abbey. 
The abbey retained the demesne in its own hands 
for most of the Middle Ages, and seems to have 
maintained a large number of pigs in Slawston for so 
small an estate.7! The grain produced was usually 
sent to the abbey’s granary, but in some years part at 
least was sold.72 Paid servants and a professional 
bailiff appear at the end of the 14th century; a monk 
was bailiff in 1360.73 Among the 66 contributors to 
the poll tax in 1381, there were 6 free tenants, 20 
tenants at will, and 11 servants; another man was 
described as ‘fermor’.74 The medieval open fields 
were usually known as East, Middle, and West 
Fields, but by 1476 one was called ‘Berehylfeld’.75 
Very little is known of the history and fate of Othorpe. 
In 1258 5 tenants held 3 virgates of land there.7° The 
village was probably depopulated in the late 14th 
century or in the 15th century. A communal bake- 
house was still apparently in existence in 1368.77 

Under the Brudenells Slawston became the centre 
of their group of estates in this part of Leicestershire. 
At the end of the 17th century the manorial court for 
Slawston, Stonton Wyville, Glooston, and Cranoe 
was held at Slawston, and the four manors were 
sometimes clearly regarded as one.78 The Brudenells 
did not let their Slawston pastures in the early years 
of their occupation, but farmed them for wool them- 
selves.79 By the early 17th century this policy had 
been abandoned and the demesnes were let, usually 
to one farmer. In 1606-7 rents totalled £13 16s. 4d.; 
by 1635 they had risen to £148 19s. 4d.8° Many of 
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the leases contained the condition that the tenant 
should cart one load of coal (or occasionally more) to 
Cranoe or some other part of the estate from the pits 
in the north-west of the county. From there the coal 
would be taken to Deene by the Northamptonshire 
tenants.*! An undated terrier of the early 17th cen- 
tury records 7 tenants in Slawston, each with arable, 
meadow, and pasture in holdings ranging from 32 a. 
to 103 a. and totalling 387 a.82 In 1614 6 messuages 
and 4 cottages besides the capital messuage were let 
at a total rent of £10 4s. 1d.83 

In 1637, when Henry Parton made a large survey 
book of the Brudenell estates, with maps, nearly 500 
a. were leased, including part of Othorpe. Seven 
hundred and sixty a. belonged to Lord Brudenell as 
lord of the manor, and 578a. to 8 free tenants, 
including the owner of the rectorial estate who 
claimed a ‘manor’. Another 35a. were held by 
‘foreigners that have land and not common’, among 
them the townships of Welham and Thorpe Langton. 
The tenants held parcels of land ranging in size from 
2a. to 61a.; one other man held a cottage, and 
another was said to live in part of the house of John 
Spencer, one of the smaller tenants, and to have no 
land. There were 33 a. of cow pasture and 33 a. of 
roadways. *4 

The depopulation of Othorpe may have been 
associated with the conversion of arable land to pas- 
ture for it became an important sheep pasture under 
the Brudenells. In 1560 it was estimated that with 
Cranoe Close it could maintain 700 sheep.®5 Like 
most of the other local Brudenell estates it was not 
leased until the early 17th century. About 1600 54 
a. of pasture there were let in two parts, and in 1614 
a close called Othorpe Close was let to Henry Stan- 
ford.86 In 1637 George Tailby was the tenant of 
Othorpe House, 30a. of land, and the 114a. of 
Othorpe Close.*7 In 1606-7 the Brudenells drew £60 
rent from Othorpe, and in 1635 £95 15.88 The rent 
of Othorpe Close itself was £70 in 1631 and had been 
raised to £80 by 1637.89 In the late 18th century 
there were estimated to be 300 a. of land in Othorpe, 
about 120a. of which were old inclosure. The 
remainder stayed open until 1793 when it was in- 
closed with Slawston.°° In the 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies there has been only a single farmer in 
Othorpe.%! 

At the beginning of the 17th century the three 
open fields of Slawston were called Holywell, Middle, 
and Burroughhill Fields.92 A proposal to inclose 
them in 1727 came to nothing, and very little in- 
closure had taken place before the parish was inclosed 
by Act of Parliament in 1793. The total area then 
involved was 1,415 a., nearly the whole area of the 
parish.°* The lord of the manor, James Brudenell, 


81 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E.xv.5. 
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83 Tbid. E.viii.1. 

84 Tbid. ASR. 562, pp. 35-37. 

85 Finch, op. cit. 138. 

86 Ibid. 147; Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E.x.16; 
E.vii.1. 

87 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, p. 35. 

88 Finch, op. cit. 200. 89 Tbid. 157n. 

9° Nichols, Leics. ii. 801. 

91 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 
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94 C.F. xiviil. 125, 634, 661, 784, 795, 926, 939. 
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Earl of Cardigan, received over 810 a. in 8 allot- 
ments. Lady Edwards, part owner of the great tithes, 
received allotments of over 350 a. The other holdings 
were all small: one was of about 56 a. but the other 
20 allotments were all of under 30 a. each. Eleven 
were between 1a. and toa., and 5 under ra. The 
smallest allotments included those of the Hanbury 
charity at Church Langton and the Welham town 
and clock estates.%5 

The inclosure was complete and its effects lasting. 
In 1801 the vicar reported that there was far too 
little tillage to support the inhabitants. Out of 1,481 
a., only 1394 a. were under grain crops.9° In the 
years immediately following the inclosure, about 
three-quarters of the old arable land was sown with 
clover and rye-grass to feed cattle and, especially, 
sheep. Some of the old grassland had been broken up 
for corn-growing, and part of Mill Hill—which had 
formerly been covered with furze—was ploughed 
and produced crops of corn and roots.°7 A large part 
of the parish has subsequently remained under grass. 
In 1797 there were g resident farmers and graziers 
and 13 non-resident occupiers of land in the parish. 
There were 5 farmers and graziers in 1846 and 6 in 
1932.99 

In 1797, soon after the inclosure, there were num- 
erous inhabitants of Slawston in village crafts and 
trades, all except the 2 shepherds being unconnected 
with agriculture. There were 2 carpenters, 2 shoe- 
makers, 2 millers, 2 shopkeepers, and one black- 
smith, baker, tailor, barber, victualler, and collar- 
maker; in addition, there were 7 wool-combers and 
27 tammy-weavers.! Tammy-weaving died out 
during the early 19th century, but several of the 
crafts and trades were still represented. By the 1930’s 
there was only a shop (also the post office) and an 
inn, the ‘Black Horse’; in the 19th century the latter 
had had a rival in the “Blue Lion’.? 

William Boyville had a mill at Slawston in 1285.3 
There was a windmill in 1637.4 The name Mill Hill 
was still in use at the end of the 18th century,’ and 
a disused windmill still stood there in 1928; it had 
apparently been in use in the late 1gth century.® 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Among the parish 
officers there was only one churchwarden between 
1789 and 1819 but thereafter usually 2.7 In the period 
1831-6 the annual expenditure of the 2 overseers 
varied between {£122 and {231.8 There was ap- 
parently no workhouse, and in 1802~3 18 adults and 
29 children received out-relief.? Twelve apprentice- 
ship indentures survive from the years 1784 to 1824; 
in 8 cases the apprentices were placed with weavers 
and framework-knitters in Leicester.1° In 1836 
Slawston joined the Uppingham Union.! 


96 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 131. 
97 Nichols, Leics. ii. 798. 98 Ibid. 797. 
99 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(932)77i-5 a 
1 Nichols, Leics. ii. 797-8. 
2 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524; (1863), 586; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1932), 771. 
3 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E.xxi.60. 
4 Ibid. ASR. 562, p. 37. 
5 Nichols, Leics. ii. 798. 
O.S. Maps, 6” (1st and 3rd edns.). 
Par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. 1789-1864. 
Ibid. Overseers’ Accts. 1831-6. 
9 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 
to Par. recs. 
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CHURCH. Part of the tithes of Slawston were 
granted by Walter and his son Norman to Belvoir 
Priory before 1154-9.'2 The two donors were prob- 
ably tenants of the fee of Belvoir in Slawston. The 
church itself was acquired by Owston Abbey before 
1166.13 By 1220 a dependent chapel at Othorpe was 
served three days a week from the mother church." 
The church was appropriated to Owston and a vicar- 
age ordained in 1258.15 The vicarage was united with 
Cranoe in 1931 and with Stonton Wyville in 1956.1° 
Owston Abbey retained the rectory and advowson 
until the Dissolution.!7 In 1220 the abbey was said 
to have the advowson from the gift of Robert, son of 
Ivo.!8 The donor was perhaps a member of the Nevill 
family. In 1224-5 it was stated that Hugh Nevill of 
Slawston had conceded to the abbot his rights of 
presentation to the church.!9 At the Dissolution the 
rectory and advowson passed to the Crown and were 
granted in 1543 to Richard Andrews and Nicholas 
Temple,?° who sold them in the same year to Jerome 
Heydon and ‘Thomas Palmer.?! In 1544 Heydon and 
Palmer sold them to Thomas and Edmund Brude- 
nell?? and thereafter they descended with the manor. 
In 1956 the patron was Mr. George Brudenell. 
The church was valued at 8 marks in 1217, 10 
marks in 1254, and 13 marks (£8 13s. 4d.) in 1291,”3 
at which last figure it remained for most of the 
Middle Ages.24 These valuations probably refer to 
the rectory which was valued at £8 6s. 8d. in 1535.75 
The rectory was worth £40 in 1650.26 At the ordina- 
tion of the vicarage in 1258, Owston retained the 
rectory house, the tithes of 7 carucates, the glebe of 
one carucate, and half of the tithes of hay.27 The 
glebe subsequently formed the nucleus of the abbey’s 
estate in the parish,?® and it presumably descended 
with the advowson and the abbey’s share of the 
great tithes after the Dissolution. The great tithes 
were divided during the Middle Ages and until at 
least the end of the 18th century. The larger part 
belonged to Owston Abbey; the smaller was held by 
Belvoir Priory and after the Dissolution descended 
to the Marston and then the Edwards families.29 Thus 
the great tithes would have been held by the Brude- 
nells and the Edwardses up to the time of the in- 
closure. At that time, however, James Brudenell, Earl 
of Cardigan, although described as impropriator, did 
not possess any right to the tithes; Lady Edwards 
was entitled to three-quarters of the great tithes 
arising from the open fields, and William Hodgkin 
and ‘Thomas Franks to the remainder.3° Lady Ed- 
wards was allotted 186a., and nearly 52a. were 


12 H.M.C. Rutland, IV, 110. 
13 V.C.H. Leics. ii.21. 
4 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 261. 
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19 Tbid. ii. 298. 
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29 See p. 299. 
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allotted to Hodgkin and Franks.3! The Brudenells 
had presumably surrendered their right to tithes to 
the other owners. In 1838 the so-called ‘impropria- 
tors’ were said to be Mr. Tailby of Welham, John 
and William Franks of Glen, John Ellington Jones 
of Oakham (Rut.), and Mr. Warner of Slawston.32 
The Earl of Cardigan was said to be the sole ‘impro- 
priator’ by 1846.33 

The vicarage was valued at £6 gs. in 153534 and 
was worth £20 in 1650.35 In 1723 a grant of £200 
was made from Queen Anne’s Bounty to meet an 
equal gift made by the impropriators, the Earl of 
Cardigan and Francis Edwards.3¢ In 1831 the vicar- 
age was worth £175.37 At the time of the inclosure 
the glebe amounted to about 14a., together with 
right of common.3® The income of 1831 arose mostly 
from 20 a. of glebe in Slawston and 32 a. in Sharn- 
ford, the latter purchased with the money received 
in 1723.39 By 1928 the glebe was said to comprise 17 
a. in Slawston.*° At the ordination of the vicarage in 
1258 the vicar was awarded half the tithes of hay and 
the tithes from 3 carucates of land, as well as the 
altarage.+! The vicar still possessed the small tithes 
at the time of the inclosure, when he was allotted 
a corn rent of {45 from the impropriators. 

The vicarage house was to be rebuilt under the 
terms of the ordination of the vicarage in 1258.43 It 
was said to be in disrepair in 1510.44 It was probably 
repaired in 1735 by the vicar, Thomas Hope,*5 but 
further repair was ordered at the end of the 18th 
century; it was then a thatched house.*© The house 
was completely rebuilt in 1826 and was of stone, 
timber, and brick.47 A new Vicarage was erected in 
1848 ;48 now known as “Westgales’, it is a tall red- 
brick building of two storys and attics. 

The church of ALL SAINTS, which stands 
isolated at the east end of the village, is built of iron- 
stone and limestone and dates from the late 13th cen- 
tury. It consists of chancel, vestry, clerestoried nave, 
north aisle, south porch, and west tower. 

Substantial alterations appear to have been made 
to the body of the church in the earlier 14th century. 
Features of this period include the four clerestory 
windows (two with curvilinear tracery), the moulded 
south doorway, and the two flanking square- 
headed windows of two cusped lights and span- 
drels. The south wall of the nave may contain blocked 
arcade arches and piers similar to the bay of late- 
13th-century date that is visible internally at the east 
end of the wall. If, however, the visible bay is the 
only one which existed it may indicate the position 
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of a former south chapel. Externally at this point 
the arch and jamb of a blocked rood-loft doorway 
are visible. The tower also contains features of the 
early 14th century.*? It has three stages and two-light 
traceried belfry windows on each side. The squat 
broach spire has small crocketted pinnacles and on 
the cardinal faces has two-light and single-light 
openings under gabled heads; the lower and larger 
openings have flowing tracery of c. 1330 and the 
whole of the spire is of limestone ashlar. A pointed 
west door has mouldings of c. 1330 and there is a 
continuous moulded plinth which includes the angle 
buttresses. The small tower arch into the nave is of 
three chamfered orders and springs from semi- 
octagonal capitals and shafts; the outer orders con- 
tinue to the ground. 

The existing nave arcade is of four bays, and dates, 
with the exception of the east bay, from the 15th 
century. The east bay has moulded responds similar 
in style to those of the tower arch and has a hoodmould 
with bar stops. The piers of the remaining bays have 
deep chamfered projections without capitals to the 
nave and aisle, and semi-circular shafts and capitals 
to the arcade. Also to the 15th century belong the 
north aisle windows, and the window inserted into 
the blocked opening in the south wall of the nave. 
Roof corbels in the aisle have been reset, probably 
when the arcade was constructed. The aisle walls 
possibly date from c. 1400, to which date the blocked 
north doorway may be ascribed, but the aisle roof is 
of modern origin. 

In 1864 a thorough restoration took place under 
the direction of the architects, Goddards of Leicester. 
The chancel was rebuilt and all the old windows 
replaced. A drawing of the church in 17985° shows 
the north wall of the chancel with two Perpendicular 
windows and the east window of three lights under 
a square head; the latter was replaced by a larger 
window with reticulated tracery. The porch was also 
rebuilt; during the excavations for this, parts of an 
Early Decorated gable cross were found and this was 
copied on the new porch. Inside the stonework was 
cleaned and new fittings provided. The wood used 
was red deal as it was inexpensive. The nave and 
aisles were re-floored with plain tiles, the chancel 
with decorated ones. The north door was walled up 
for extra warmth.5! The vestry, too, was built in 
1864, extending the north aisle further east. In 1890 
the organ chamber was built, the organ installed, and 
the tower and spire repaired.5? The bells were re- 
hung and a new clock set up in 1905.53 

There is no chancel arch, but at this point in the 
late 18th century there was a partition which carried 
the royal arms of Charles II dated 1670.54 A painted 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed flank the altar; both had 
been lacking in 1777.55 A pulpit in existence in 
Nichols’s time was dated 16115 but was replaced 
shortly before 1832.57 The octagonal font which is of 

49 See plate facing p. 65. 
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limestone is probably of the 14th century. It has a 
roll-moulded string at the base and another towards 
the top of its bowl. 

A grave slab with indents at the west end of the 
north aisle formerly contained 2 chief figures with 11 
smaller ones arrayed at the base. The outline suggests 
a date of c. 1500. There are mural plaques to the 
Revd. ‘Thomas Hope (d. 1760) and William Marston 
(d. 1732). In the churchyard, south-east of the porch, 
is a large, low, coped tomb, probably that said by 
Nichols to have been dated 1642.58 

The chapel at Othorpe is not mentioned again 
after 1220, and presumably fell into disuse when the 
hamlet was depopulated. A close near Othorpe 
House retained the name of Chapel Close in the 18th 
century, and it was said that foundations had been 
discovered there. The north aisle of Slawston 
church was traditionally appropriated to the inhabi- 
tants of Othorpe.5? 

There are three bells: (i) 1660, by Thomas Norris 
of Stamford; (ii) and (iii) 1768, by Joseph Eayre of 
St. Neots.°° The plate includes a silver cup of 1570. 
The other plate is modern.®! The registers of bap- 
tisms, burials, and marriages date from 1559, with 
a gap from 1573 to 1612. 


NONCONFORMITY. A chapel for Protestant 
dissenters of any denomination was built at Slawston 
in 1776.° In 1829 there were said to be 20 Baptists, 3 
but in 1833 the nonconformists of Slawston were 
called Independents.*+ In 1851 the chapel was said 
to be neither Independent nor Baptist but attended 
by ‘christian nonconformists without any reference 
to denominational peculiarities’, and it was described 
as ‘a branch of the cause at Hallaton.’°5 The chapel 
was rebuilt in 1850,°° but was closed by 1936%7 and 
demolished c. 1955.°8 


SCHOOLS. John Holyoake (d. 1744) kept a ‘large 
boarding school’ in Slawston in the early 18th cen- 
tury, and had as many as 20 ‘young gentlemen’ from 
London and elsewhere. Holyoake was also a land- 
agent. He erected a pew for his boarders at the west 
end of the north aisle in the church which still 
remained at the end of the century.® It appears that 
a school was held in the church in the early 19th 
century. A note in the register of baptisms records 
that a school was instituted in 1817 and then had 45 
pupils. Subscriptions to it were still recorded in 
1821.7° In 1832 desks said to have been used by 
school-children were ordered to be removed from 
the communion rails.7! 
In 1833 there was one private day school where 

4 boys and 4 girls were educated at their parents’ 
expense. The Independent Sunday school was 
opened in 1833 and was attended by 26 boys and 34 
girls.?72 Slawston had no later school, the children 
attending the school built in 1843 at Cranoe.73 
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CHARITIES. The Revd. Thomas Hope, by will 
proved 1760, left £100 in trust, the annual interest 
to be expended on coal for 8 of the poorest inhabi- 
tants of Slawston of whom the parish clerk was always 
to be one. Anyone convicted of stealing fuel or 
breaking hedges was to be excluded. Before 1786 the 
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parish received an anonymous gift of £12 7s. In 1837 
the capital was invested and the interest was distri- 
buted in coal to the poor, the clerk always receiving 
one-eighth of the whole.7* No more is known of 
either charity. 


SLAWSTON 


STOCKERSTON 


STOCKERSTON is situated in the valley of the Eye 
Brook on the Rutland border, about sixteen miles 
east-south-east of Leicester. The parish includes, 
in the south, the territory of the former hamlet of 
Holyoaks which was transferred from Stoke Dry 
(Rut.) in 1885.! The total area of the parish is 1,534 
a., of which Holyoaks accounts for about 500a. 
Holyoaks was perhaps divided from Stockerston by 
the small stream crossing the parish from Holyoaks 
Wood to the Eye Brook. 

In Holyoaks the valley is occupied by the Corby, 
Northamptonshire, and District Water Company’s 
Eye Brook Reservoir. The ground rises from below 
300 ft. near the reservoir and the Eye Brook to over 
400 ft. at several points near the parish boundary on 
the west; south-west of Stockerston village it exceeds 
500 ft. The valley side is dissected by a number of 
small streams flowing into the Eye Brook. The soil 
is clayey over a clay subsoil. The parish boundary 
follows the brook and the centre of the reservoir 
on the east, and mainly field boundaries elsewhere; 
it is formed by a road for a short distance in the west. 

The road from Uppingham in the north-east to 
Medbourne in the south-west passes through the 
parish, crossing the Eye Brook by a small bridge 
north of the village. From near this bridge a second 
road leads westwards to Hallaton, and a minor road 
northwards to Allexton. The road from Stoke Dry 
to Great Easton crosses the Eye Brook by a bridge 
south of the village and skirts the reservoir as far as 
the parish boundary in the south. The village of 
Stockerston is a small group of houses around the 
junction of the Uppingham—Medbourne road with 
a minor road leading to the church and the hall. 
This latter road is continued as a footpath into 
Horninghold parish. There are several scattered 
houses in the parish, including The Hermitage and 
Holyoaks Lodge. The former park of Stockerston 
Hall occupied the angle of the Uppingham—Med- 
bourne road, south-west of the village. Woods of 
about 130a. were associated with the hall in the 
19th century.” Near the parish boundary on the west 
are the large Bolt Wood and Park Wood, and the 
smaller Fishpond Spinney, Great Spinney, Little 
Merrible Wood, and Holyoaks Wood. 

Stockerston Hall is a large two-storied house, L- 
shaped in plan and built of red brick with stone 
dressings, dating from c. 1800; it stands on the site 
of an older house said to have been demolished by 
1797.3 The principal front, which faces south, con- 
sists of five bays, the centre bay containing the main 
doorway with a Tuscan porch; the remaining bays 
have tall blank arcading rising through two stories 
in which are set stone-framed windows with large 


74 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 289. 
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2 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525. 


key-blocks. The low-pitched hipped roof has a stone 
parapet and cornice which terminate at each end of 
the front in angle quoins. Behind the west end of the 
principal block a service wing extends to the north, 
forming the other arm of the L. A vertical brickwork 
joint between the two portions is an indication of 
different phases in the rebuilding of the hall: the 
wing, which has tall sash windows and a brick 
dentilled eaves course, may be slightly earlier in date. 
Evidence of the former building on the site remains | 
in the brick-vaulted cellars under the main block 
where an ovolo-moulded window-opening of 17th- 
century date appears to be zm situ in a rear stone wall. 
Probably much of the dressed stone in the other walls 
also came from the old hall. 

The low stone-walled outbuilding bordering the 
churchyard was in existence in 1797 when it had 
a thatched roof and was in a dilapidated condition. 
It probably dates from c. 1700 or earlier. T'wo tall 
brick porches were added late in the 19th century 
at the rear of the house. Other work of this period 
includes stables and coachhouses on the north side 
of the courtyard, an addition to the service wing, the 
main staircase, stained glass windows, and Tudor- 
style fire-places. South of the hall on the road to 
Medbourne are two stone gate piers of c. 1700 but 
there does not now appear to be any trace of a formal 
approach to the house from this side. 

Of the few houses in the village only two, Manor 
Farm and a small uninhabited cottage, date from 
before 1700. The latter is a detached stone building, 
formerly thatched, of one room and a cellar. ‘The 
room has a large stone fire-place at one end with 
a moulded cornice of c. 1675 and a long side window 
with a later wooden frame. It is difficult to explain 
the function of a building of such small dimensions 
and obvious quality but it may have served as a 
lodge or staff cottage in connexion with Stockerston 
Hall. 

Manor Farm, which stands on the north side of 
the village, is a two-storied ironstone building, T- 
shaped in plan, dating from the later 17th century. 
Two ovolo-moulded mullioned windows, one in the 
long granary block that projects from the north side 
of the house, date from this period. ‘The main block 
was rebuilt at its east end c. 1730 and at the opposite 
end early in the 19th century. The 18th-century 
building is set on a high plinth and has limestone 
windows with raised key-blocks. A large chimney 
between it and the rest of the house is probably 
another remnant of the 17th-century structure. 

The other houses in the village all date from the 
18th and roth centuries and are built of ironstone or 
brick with slate roofs. Earthworks and depressions in 


3 Nichols, Leics. ii. 817; Pevsner, Leics. 241 gives a date 
of 1792 for the present house. 
+ Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxii. 
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the fields to the north of Manor Farm were filled 
shortly before 1960;5 they may have served at one 
time as fishponds. Other earthworks in the field 
opposite the farm probably represent the site of 
former cottages. 

The former hamlet of Holyoaks is now repre- 
sented only by Holyoaks Lodge which stands iso- 
lated on high ground to the west of Eye Brook 
Reservoir. It consists of a long ironstone house of 
two stories, with a short wing extending to the east.°® 
This latter wing was rebuilt in the 19th century, 
together with the chimney stacks and main slate 
roof, but the rest of the house dates from the 
middle of the 17th century. One end has a projecting 
bake-oven of half-round section. 

Stockerston has never been a large village. Only 
3 inhabitants were recorded in 1086.7 The poll tax 
was paid by 53 people in 13778 and by 47 in 1381.9 
There were 16 families in 1563 and 70 communicants 
in 1603. In 1670 there were 25 households, and there 
were 80 communicants in 1676.!° There were about 
25 families in the early 18th century.'! The popula- 
tion in 1801 was 56. It reached its maximum of 70 
in 1891, when the 6 inhabitants of Holyoaks were 
included, but fell to 37 by 1931. In 1951 there were 
50 inhabitants. 2 


MANOR. In 1086 Robert de Buci held 3 carucates 
in STOCKERSTON from the Countess Judith.'3 
By c. 1130 the overlordship of the holding had passed 
to the Earl of Leicester, who had inherited more than 
one of Judith’s Domesday holdings. The immediate 
under-tenancy had passed, like that of so many of 
de Buci’s properties, to Richard Basset. Stockers- 
ton remained part of the property of the earls of 
Leicester and Lancaster and the dukes of Lancaster, 
and passed to the king in right of the Duchy in 
1399.15 The Basset family were holding from them 
until at least 1361.1° 

The early history of the tenants in demesne is 
obscure. The Sampson family, who held the advow- 
son at the beginning of the 13th century,!7 probably 
also held the manor. By 1258 the demesne tenant 
was Henry Murdak, whose claim seems to have 
come through the wardship of an heir, perhaps one 
of the Sampsons.'8 In 1268 William and Iseult 
Murdak confirmed the manor to Henry, William’s 
father.19 Henry Murdak died before 1279, when his 
son William was holding Stockerston.?° William was 


5 Local inf. 

6 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate Ixxxy. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. i. 333. The number is given as 64 in 
ibid. ili. 157 where the Stoughton entry has been mis- 
identified as Stockerston; this mis-identification also 
occurs in ibid. i. 306, 314: see p. 327. 

S Morel sii, 193. 

9 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 352. 

10 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168, 170, 173. 

1 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 342. 

12 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 199. 

3" Ioyiel, rs 33% 

14 Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 33- 

15 See, e.g., Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 319; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. 
VII, iti, p. 98. 

16 See, e.g., Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 349-50; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 815. 

17 See p. 306. 

18 Rot. R. Gravesend, ed. F. N. Davis, 141; see p. 82. 

19 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 103. 

20 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

21 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 103. 

EE \Nos(ol, siloy 


alive in 1290 but is not mentioned after that date.?! 
His property passed to his daughter Alice and her 
husband 'Thomas Boyville.22 In 1303 Thomas re- 
ceived a grant of free warren in his demesne.?3 

The manor descended in the Boyville family24 
until the death of John Boyville in 1467. Stockerston 
passed to his daughter Anne and her husband Henry 
Sothill. Their son John died in 1493 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry (d. 1505).25 He left two 
daughters, both aged about one, whose custody was 
granted to Sir William Pierpont.?¢ Elizabeth married 
Sir William Drury of Hawstead (Suff.) and the 
manor of Stockerston passed to her, although her 
sister Jane, who married Sir John Constable, seems 
to have retained some interests in the neighbour- 
hood.?7 In 1580 Henry Drury, second son and heir 
of Sir William and Elizabeth, sold the manor to John 
Burton of Braunston (Rut.).28 He was succeeded by 
his son Thomas, who, created a baronet in 1622,79 
supported Charles [3° and died in 1655. Stockerston 
manor was sold about 1685 by his grandson Sir 
Thomas Burton to Sir Charles Duncombe,3! in 
whose family it descended until 1807-8. 

By 1808 the manor had passed into the hands of 
two owners—Robert Walker, whose family had 
leased land in Stockerston from the Duncombes for 
some years, and William Bellairs.32 Walker’s descen- 
dants still owned part of the manor in 1863,33 but 
by 1877 this share had been inherited by the Revd. 
G. C. Fenwicke, lord of the neighbouring manor of 
Blaston.3+ The Fenwicke family remained joint lords 
until their share passed to Mrs. Walter, a relative, 
who owned it in 1922.35 The Revd. G. G. C. Fen- 
wicke’s trustees held the manor in 1928.36 By 1812 
William Bellairs had been succeeded by William 
Stevenson,37 a relative of the Bellairs family, whose 
share descended not to James Bellairs, his second 
cousin and heir who took the name and arms of 
Stevenson in 1834, but to James’s younger brother 
George.3® It descended in the Bellairs family until 
1930, when the whole manor was purchased by Mr. 
J. L. J. Whitgreave, who remained the owner of 
Stockerston until 1948.39 In 1957 the estate was the 
property of J. A. F. March Phillips de Lisle.+° 


LESSER ESTATES. It is not known whether 
Holyoaks was ever a manor, although demesne is 
mentioned in Domesday Book. In 1086 the pre- 
Conquest owner Bardi had been succeeded here, as 


23 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 41. 
24 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 102 sqq.; see p. 82. 
25 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 102, 106; Leics. Notes, 


354. 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 816. 

27 Tbid. 816-17; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 354. 

28 C.P. 25(2)/2631/22 and 23 Eliz. I Mich. 

29 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1619-23, 424. 

30 See V.C.H. Leics. ii. 120. 

31 Nichols, Leics. ii. 817 gives ‘about 1690’; surveys of 
the manor were made in 1685, perhaps in connexion with 
the sale: Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/467-8. 

32 [|.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Stockerston. 

33 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 586. 

34 Tbid. (1877), 606; monument in south aisle of Stockers- 
ton church. 

35 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 634. 

36 Tbid. (1928), 735. 

37 L..R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Stockerston. 

38 W.G. D. Fletcher, Leics. Pedigrees and Royal Descents, 
25; White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 524. 

39 Burke, Land. Gent. (1952), 2704. 
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on a number of Northamptonshire estates, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln from whom an under-tenant 
called Rannulf held 3 carucates.41 In 1279 the 
bishop’s tenant was Geoffrey de Holiok, holding 
the same amount of land.42 The bishop retained 
property in the lordship until 1500, but is not known 
to have had an interest there after that date. In 1303 
Thomas de Nevill held the watermill in Holyoaks 
from a man who was probably the bishop’s tenant, 
and his obligations included an annual payment to 
the bishop.43 The Nevills were the bishop’s tenants in 
Stoke Dry.++ In 1346 John le Clerk was assessed for 
+ knight’s fee in Holyoaks, part of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s land,45 and the Clerk or Clarke family may 
have continued to hold an estate in Holyoaks until 
the 15th century.4® It seems likely that the bishop’s 
property in Holyoaks became reduced simply to 
rents, like that from the watermill, paid from indi- 
vidual holdings. In 1501 Sir Robert Brudenell pur- 
chased 12 a. in Holyoaks from William Hickson, 
and noted in his book of purchases that the land 
owed 12d. yearly to the bishop.47 

About 1500 and probably before, Sir Robert 
Brudenell bought a number of small pieces of land 
in Holyoaks.48 He had sold them again by 1517 when 
Everard Digby of Stoke Dry held the lordship.+9 
The estate remained in the hands of the Digby 
family, who also owned the manor of Stoke Dry.%° 
On the attainder of Sir Everard Digby for com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot, the lands were for- 
feited to the king, but later restored,5' though they 
were surveyed in May 1652 as royal property. In 
June they were recognized as the proper inheritance 
of the Digbys,5? and formed part of their sequestered 
estates.°3 

Thereafter the estate descended with the manor 
of Stoke Dry and was sold in the early 18th cen- 
tury.5+ It was apparently purchased by John Con- 
duitt, M.P., Master of the Mint, and descended to 
his daughter Katherine, Lady Lymington. From her 
it passed to Thomas Powys of Lilford (Northants.) 
and was exchanged in 177355 by his heir for other 
lands in Northamptonshire with the Earl of Exeter, 
whose descendant the Marquess of Exeter still held 
it in 1932.56 

Bradley Priory received a small grant of land in 
Holyoaks in 1392 from Sir Richard le Scrope.57 In 
1539 the priory’s property in the lordship was granted 
to Thomas Nevill of Holt.58 

The Hospitallers probably held land in Holyoaks 
before 1206 as part of an estate in Stoke Dry, where 
they also held the advowson.5° In 1286 the prior of 
the Hospitallers held a view of frankpledge for 12 


a V.C.H. Leics: 1. 288n., 310. 

42 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

43 See p. 306. 

44 V.C.H. Rut. ii. 222. 

45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 607. 

49 V7.C.H. Rut. ii. 224. 

47 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. O.xxi.10, f. 5v. 

48 Tbid. ff. 3-ov. 

49 Domesday of Inclosures, ed. 1. S. Leadam, i. 229-30. 

50 V.C.H. Rut. 11. 223. 

51 Nichols, Leics. ii. 607. 

82 E 317/Leics./13. 

53 Cal. Cttee. for Compounding, 2043-4, 2172-5, 3170-1. 

54 V.C.H. Rut. ii. 223. 

55 N.R.A. Burghley (Exeter) Papers, 6666, Drawer 
Aes 28, 41/90. 

6 V.C.H. Rut. ii. 223-4; Nichols, Leics. ii. 607; Kelly’s 

Dir. Leics. (1932), 838. 
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tenants in Holyoaks.® This property was probably 
administered from the preceptory at Dingley 
(Northants.). In 1543 it formed part of a grant of 
monastic lands to Richard Andrews and Nicholas 
Temple, who had granted it by 1547 to Kenelm 
Digby.®*! It subsequently descended with the 
principal estate. 

Pipewell Abbey (Northants.) held a small amount 
of property in Holyoaks, perhaps granted by Gilbert 
de Hauville who gave them a virgate in Stoke Dry 
in respect of the dues from which they paid him 2s. 
a year in 1235-53. In 1535 this property was 
valued at 2s.°3 In 1543 it formed part of the grant to 
Andrews and Temple and it passed by 1547 to 
Kenelm Digby.®+ Thereafter it descended with the 
principal estate. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Robert de Buci’s 3 caru- 
cates at Stockerston supported 4 ploughs before the 
Conquest. In 1086 Robert had one plough in de- 
mesne, and 2 villeins and a socman had another. 
There were 8 a. of meadow, and woodland 5 fur- 
longs by two. The value of the holding had risen 
from 7s. before the Conquest to 20s. There were 
still 3 carucates in 1279, when William Murdak held 
one in demesne and 14 in villeinage. William Warde, 
whose family held land in Holyoaks, held the other 
+ carucate.°° In 1284 William Murdak, after a dis- 
pute with the Prior of Belvoir, undertook to break 
up no more pasture for arable in Stockerston; but it 
was agreed that he and the prior should have the 
right to make an inclosure for pasture from Easter 
to 20 July for their oxen and that by special mutual 
permission they could break up some land there 
which would cause no damage to the vills of Stocker- 
ston and Horninghold.*7 The 47 poll tax payers of 
1381 included g tenants at will and their wives and 
1g servants. °8 

The woodland mentioned in 1086 long remained 
a conspicuous feature in the parish. At the end of the 
17th century, and probably since the inclosure, the 
wood remained in the possession of the lord of 
the manor. In 1685 the standing timber was valued 
at £2,000, with yearly profits from the woods of 
£150.°9 In 1840 there were still 129 a. of woodland,7° 
and a considerable area of wood remained in 1956. 

There were three open fields before the inclosure: 
South Field, Bridge Field, and Sweethedge Field.7! 
The first known inclosure at Stockerston, apart 
from the creation of a park in the Middle Ages, took 
place between 1580 and 1607 when John Burton 
inclosed 47 a., Henry Herrendon 37 a., and the 
cottagers of Stockerston 5 a. In the same period John 


57 Nichols, Leics. ii. 607. 

58 L,. & P. Hen. VIII, xiii (1), p. 241. 

59 V.C.H. Rut. i. 224; Cur. Reg. R. iv. 311. 

60 V.C.H. Rut. ii. 224. 

61 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), pp. 535-6; xxi (2), 


p. 420. 

62 Reg. Antiquissimum, ed. C. W. Foster, ii. 89; Dugdale, 
Mon. v. 438. 

63 ioe Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 294. 

64 1. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), pp. 535-6; xxi (2), 
Pp. 420 

65 Aone Leics. i. 333. 

66 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 

67 Hist. MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 138-9. 

68 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 352. 

69 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/468. 

7° T..R.O. Stockerston Tithe Award. 

71 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 112. 
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Dell allowed two farm-houses to decay, and John 
Burton robbed one house of its land.?2 These in- 
closures account, however, for only about g per cent. 
of the parish, and it is not known when the complete 
inclosure took place. In 1607 John Burton had con- 
veyed several closes of pasture to trustees for the use 
of his son Thomas and his wife.73 The whole lord- 
ship was probably inclosed before 1674, when the 
glebe included ‘2 grounds of very ancient inclosure’, 
and 27 a. of other inclosed land.74 
The conversion to pasture was lasting. In 1801 
there were only 63 a. of arable land,’5 and in 1840, 
out of 973 a., 843 a. were pasture and 129 a. wood- 
land.7° At least one rich grazier profited from the 
Stockerston pastures in the late 17th century. When 
Richard Cranwell’s inventory was taken in 1703 he 
had goods worth over £1,000; more than 1,000 
sheep and lambs in Stockerston and some neigh- 
bouring townships, including Hallaton, Bradley, 
and Blaston; 70 cattle; and wool worth {116.77 In 
the late 18th century and for most of the 19th the 
lord of the manor owned the whole parish, retaining 
some land, often only the hall and park, for his own 
use, and letting the rest. In 1685 there had been 31 
tenants, and Sir Thomas Burton farmed a few closes 
and retained the manor-house, woods, watermill, 
and wastes.78 In 1780 there were only 12 tenants.79 
There have been only 4 or 5 farmers and graziers 
in the 19th and 2oth centuries, and little non- 
agricultural employment.®° 
In 1086 the 3 carucates described under Holyoaks 
supported 3 ploughs, 2 in demesne and 1 held by 4 
villeins and 2 bordars. There was woodland 4 by 
3 furlongs, and the value of the estate was 20.8! In 
1279 the bishop’s tenant Geoffrey de Holiok held 
2 carucates in demesne and 4 tenants held the re- 
maining carucate from him.®2 ‘Twelve persons were 
tenants of the Hospitallers in 1286.%3 
The village was still in existence in the middle of 
the 15th century, and had apparently suffered little 
decay before 1445 when its tax quota was cut by 
only 15 per cent., the average for Leicestershire. *4 
In 1517 it was stated that in December 1496 Sir 
Robert Brudenell had destroyed 7 messuages, evict- 
ing 30 persons, and inclosed and converted 250 a. 
of land into pasture.®5 In the late 19th century Holy- 
oaks was estimated to contain over 500 a., so that 
about half the township was affected by this in- 
closure. It is not definitely known that Robert 
Brudenell purchased land here before 1500, and it 
has been suggested that the inclosure might have 
been the work of a previous owner, ®® but this seems 
unlikely in view of the fragmentation of the estate. 
2 7.1. AS. xxiii. 280-1. 
73 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 111. 
74 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/653. 
75 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 152. 
76 L.R.O. Stockerston Tithe Award. 
77 L.R.O. Probate Records. 
78 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/467-8. 
79 T,.R.O. Land Tax Assessments, Stockerston. 
80 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525; (1863), 586; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. (1932), 776. 
&t /7.C.H. Leics. 1. 310. 
82 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. 
83 V.C.H. Rut. it. 224. 
84 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 44n. 
85 Domesday of Inclosures, ed. Leadam, i. 229-30. 
86 M. E. Finch, The Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 
1540-1640 (Northants. Rec. Soc. xix), 138. 


87 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. O.xxi.1o, ff. 3 
sqq.; in this, Sir Robert’s notebook of purchases, the first 
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In and after 1500 Sir Robert made numerous pur- 
chases of small pieces of land until he probably 
owned all the land in Holyoaks which did not 
belong to religious houses.87 He may have com- 
pleted the process of inclosure in Holyoaks. At least 
some of the land he bought after 1500 was unin- 
closed and partly arable: in 1501 he purchased an 
acre in Stonyhull Furlong from Robert Irlond of 
Loddington, 88 and in 1500 he had bought the lands 
which had belonged to Henry Burrough of Burrough 
on the Hill at his death in 1495 and included 2 vir- 
gates.®9 His last known land transaction at Holyoaks 
was made in 1507 when he leased 18 a. of land.9%° 

In 1606, when Holyoaks was surveyed, it was 
described simply as the Upper and Nether Holliocks, 
with two closes of meadow and a small wood.9! In 
1652 the Upper Holliock was described as a stretch 
of pasture in four closes with a two-storied tenement. 
The Nether Holliock also had a house on it, and 
these two areas, with West Close, were estimated 
to contain 495 a., valued at £6 in common years.% 
Nichols stated that within living memory there were 
three houses in Holyoaks, but by 1796 there was 
only one, and the former divisions of the lordship had 
been forgotten.®3 The maximum population of Holy- 
oaks in the 19th century was 11 in 1851.9* There 
was only one farmer, at Holyoaks Lodge, in 1932.95 

There was a watermill in Stockerston in 1086, 
rendering 2s.9° It descended with the manor, but is 
not mentioned after 1685.97 There was a mill in 
Holyoaks, probably on the Eye Brook, in 1086, 
rendering 5s. 4d.98 The mill was still in existence in 
1303, when it was held by Thomas de Nevill from 
Robert son of Nicholas and was charged with a pay- 
ment of 12d. to the Bishop of Lincoln for the ease- 
ment of water to it.99 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Stockerston had 
no workhouse, and in 1802-3 4 adults and 15 
children were regularly given out-relief.1 In 1835 it 
was placed in Uppingham Union.? 

In the late 18th century Holyoaks was assessed to 
the county rate for Leicestershire, but paid church 
and poor rate, and every parish due except highway 
rate, with Stoke Dry (Rut.).3 


CHURCH. Stockerston church is first mentioned 
in 1220.4 The patron was then one Sampson,5 and 
the Sampson family retained the right of presenta- 
tion until the mid-13th century.© Thereafter the 
advowson descended with the manor. In 1931 it was 
transferred to the Archdeacon of Leicester,7 and he 
was the patron in 1957. 


entry is dated 1500 but there may have been earlier, un- 
noted, purchases. 8 Ibid. f. 8. 

89 Ibid. f. 4; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, i, p. 462. 

9° Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ‘Osaiael f. 9 

91 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 44. 92 E 317/Leics./13. 

93 Nichols, Leics. ii. 617, and plate Ixxxy. 

94 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 199. 

98 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1932), 776. 

96 V.C.H. Leics. 1. 333. 

97 Leic. City Mun. Room, 35’29/467. 

98 VAG He Wetcss 1. 310: 

99 Cal. Inq. p.m. iv, p. 96. 

1 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

2 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

3 Nichols, Leics. ii. 607. 

4 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 261. 

5 Ibid. 

6 e.g. Rot. R. Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 439. 

7 Doc. among par. recs. 
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The rectory was valued at 14 mark in 1217, 3 
marks in 1254, and 74 marks in 1291,° at which 
figure it remained for most of the Middle Ages.° 
In 1535 it was valued at £13 net,'° in 1650 at £30," 
and in 1831 at £184.!2 The net value in 1928 was 
£25013 and in 1951-2 £196.'4 The tithes were com- 
muted in 1840 for £206, of which £6 was estimated 
to be the glebe tithe and the rest was paid in equal 
sums by the two principal landowners. ‘There were 
then 37 a. of glebe.'5 In 1863 there were 32 a.,!© but 
more was purchased during the later rgth century.!7 
There were only 8 a. in 1928.18 

Stockerston has apparently had a resident minister 
for only short periods. In 1531 the rector was non- 
resident,!° but in 1607 it was stated that he resided.?° 
By 1708 he was again non-resident,?! and throughout 
the 18th and 19th centuries the rectors seem to have 
constantly lived elsewhere. Although curates were 
put in to serve the living they seem never to have 
lived in the parish. One reason was the lack of suitable 
accommodation. There was a parsonage house, con- 
sisting of hall, parlour, kitchen, and four chambers, 
at the end of the 17th century,?? but in 1795 it was 
said that the parsonage needed to be repaired.#3 In 
1832 Archdeacon Bonney reported that the glebe- 
house was old and in any case only a cottage, and 
could never be made fit for a minister to live in. 
The curate then lived at Uppingham,” and in 1842 
at Stoke Dry.5 In 1846 it was stated that a parsonage 
was to be built for the rector,?6 but this was ap- 
parently not done. 

There were two chantries in the church. One was 
founded, and a priest appointed, in 1468 and was 
attached to the hospital founded at the same time 
by the executors of John Boyville. This chantry was 
dedicated to the Virgin.27 Nothing is known of its 
fate after the Dissolution. In 1567 an inquiry into 
former chantries in the county produced a statement 
that William Wharton, who was mentioned in 1535 
as the chantry priest, was not such but a chaplain to 
the poor. No further information was offered about 
lands attached to the former hospital.28 The other 
chantry was personally supported by Thomas Wal- 
dron in 1535 and had one priest who was paid £5 
a year.29 It is not known when it was dissolved, but 
it was stated in 1547 that Thomas Waldron had 
dissolved a chantry at Stockerston: it seems more 
likely that he had simply ceased to support it.3° 

The church of ST. PETER stands close to the 
hall. It is built of ironstone and limestone, and 
consists of clerestoried nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, and embattled west tower. The earliest 
features in the church, the north and south nave 
arcades, each of two bays, date from the later 13th 
century. The south arcade, which has tall pointed 
arches, is the earlier and has a re-tooled east respond 
with nail-head decoration on its capital. Both the 


8 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 
9 Feud. Aids, iii. 111. 

10 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 162. 
11 Nichols, Leics. ii. 822. 

12 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525. 

13 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1928), 735. 

14 Cree e (1951-2), 341. 

1s L.R.O. Stockerston Tithe Award. 
ae. Dir. Leics. (1863), 586. 
Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1900), 342. 
Ibid. (1928), 735. 

Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. II. 
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responds and the central octagonal pier are of lime- 
stone. The lower north arcade is of ironstone and has 
an octagonal pier and responds on high worn bases. 
The irregular bases of both arcades may include 
masonry from an earlier and aisleless church. 

During the late 15th and early 16th centuries the 
church was largely reconstructed by John Boyville 
(d. 1467)3! and his heirs. Both aisles were rebuilt and 
a clerestory was added to the nave. At the same time 
an aisleless bay was added at the west end of the 
nave with a tower beyond it; both are built of iron- 
stone ashlar with limestone dressings. The tower 
rises in three buttressed stages to an embattled 
parapet below which is a continuous quatrefoil 
frieze. On each face are three-light belfry windows 
with Perpendicular tracery and there is a similar 
west window in the lowest stage. The plinth, with 
two moulded offsets, embraces both the tower, with 
its angle buttresses, and the west end of the nave. The 
tall narrow tower arch and the chancel arch both have 
wave mouldings towards the nave. Four of the clere- 
story windows and two low windows in the chancel 
are square-headed and of two lights; otherwise the 
Perpendicular windows throughout the church are 
identical, each having three cinquefoiled lights 
under a four-centred arched head. The rubble wall- 
ing of the chancel antedates the 15th-century 
fenestration. A chamfered string course above the 
arcade in the north aisle belongs to the earlier aisle 
roof and there is also the outline of the former 
steeply-pitched nave roof above the chancel arch. 
In the north-east corner of the south aisle is a poly- 
gonal stair turret, built of large blocks of finely- 
jointed stone ashlar, which originally led to a rood 
loft. Its doorway has a four-centred head and above 
it is a shallow niche for an image; it now contains 
a funerary helmet, probably of the 16th century. 
The former rood loft was carried at its south end by 
a stone corbel supported on a short octagonal pier 
above the capital of the east respond of the nave 
arcade. Both corbel and pier have decorative carving 
of c. 1500. The stair turret projects externally in the 
angle between aisle and chancel where it has a high 
moulded plinth and an embattled cornice. A small 
doorway in the south aisle has a scratch dial on one 
of its external jambs. 

A general restoration of the church was under- 
taken in 1887 by G. C. Fenwicke, joint lord of the 
manor.32 External work in that year probably in- 
cluded the provision of new roofs and guttering and 
repairs to the parapets and buttresses. 

During the late-15th-century reconstruction of 
the church stained glass was evidently inserted in 
many of the windows. Much of this, including that 
in the east chancel window and in two windows in 
the south aisle, disappeared between 1747 and the 
end of the 18th century.33 More was destroyed 
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during repairs in 1851 and later.3+ The glass which 
survives is mostly in the north aisle where the east 
window contains the figure of a mitred bishop and 
fragments of a Crucifixion. In a north window are 
two kneeling figures, a woman bearing the quartered 
arms of Boyville and Murdak impaling Sothill and 
a man bearing the arms of Sothill on his surcoat; 
a head of Christ is in the central light. The window 
opposite the south door contains the figure of St. 
Christopher and those of Thomas Restwold and his 
wife Margaret. 

The pews in the church were described at the end 
of the 18th century as ‘old and open’ except for one 
in the south aisle.35 In the north aisle at this time 
there were bench-ends and a screen carved with the 
arms of Boyville and Restwold quarterly.3° The old 
pews were removed during the restoration of the 
1880’s but ancient bench-ends now lying in the nave 
are carved with heraldic devices which include the 
arms of Boyville impaling Murdak and of Boyville 
and Murdak quarterly. A broken octagonal font bowl 
of c. 1400 lies in the north aisle. 

An incised grave slab set upright against the west 
wallofthe nave is of 13th-century date. A recess near 
the south-east corner of the south aisle contains the 
effigy of a knight of c. 1400. Another very worn 
effigy, probably of the 14th century, and an alabaster 
slab with the figure of a priest remain in the north 
aisle. Brasses from this aisle were set in the north 
wall of the nave during the restoration of the 1880's; 
they represent John (d. 1467) and Elizabeth Boy- 
ville, and John (d. 1493) and Elizabeth Sothill.37 
Floor slabs include one of marble and alabaster with 
a full-length figure of Elizabeth Havers (d. 1633), 
and one to John Abrahams and his daughter (d. 
1761). The south aisle contains memorials to various 
lords of the manor from the early 18th to the early 
1gth century, most of them members of the Walker 
family. The west end of the aisle is occupied by 


a large altar tomb of the same family, below which 
is their vault. 

There are three bells: (i) 1630, bearing the name 
of Thomas Burton, lord of the manor; (ii) 1842, by 
John Taylor of Loughborough; (iii) 1634.38 New 
bells were set in the tower in 1467 by John Boyville.39 
There were four bells in 1626.4° The plate includes 
a silver cup of 1669 with a modern paten.#! The 
registers begin in 1574; the only major gap is from 
1641 to 1653. 

The hermitage or chapel of Mirabel was in the 
patronage of the lords of the manor of Stockerston 
from at least 1220.4? It is last mentioned in 1382 
when the king presented to the ‘chantry’ of Mirabel 
in Stockerston while the heir of John Boyville was 
a minor.*3 The site of the hermitage was probably 
in the woodland to the south of the village. The 
names of Little Merrible Wood and Great Merrible 
Wood (the latter in Great Easton parish) survive, 
and a house on the Stockerston-Medbourne road 
is called The Hermitage, although this is probably 
a modern name. Nichols quotes Throsby as suggest- 
ing that the possible site of the hermitage was a ‘lone 
and dreary place’, actually in Great Easton, called 
Mirabel Hole.4+ A small area of woodland further 
east in Holyoaks was called ‘le Holliock Merrybell’ 
in 1606 and may also indicate the site.‘ 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOLS. In 1832 it was reported that there were 
no schools in Stockerston, but that the children were 
sometimes taught the catechism in Lent.4® In 1833 
there was a Sunday school, to which the rector gave 
£1 a year and where 8-10 children were taught.47 
In 1888 there was an infants’ school,4® but there has 
never been a village school for older children. 


CHARITIES. None known. 


STONTON WYVILLE 


STONTON WYVILLEis situated about eleven miles 
south-east of Leicester. The parish, which is 1,217 a. 
in area, lies in the valley of a south-flowing tributary 
of the Welland, the river forming its entire western 
boundary. Several minor divergences of the boun- 
dary—one of them near the mill-house—probably 
indicate changes in the course of the river. A small 
stream from the east joins the river near Stonton 
village. The ground rises from between 250 and 
350 ft. near the river to about 450 ft. in the north of 
the parish and nearly 500 ft. on Langton Caudle in 
the south. Almost the entire eastern parish boundary 
follows field boundaries on the high ground. The 
soil is a loamy clay over a subsoil of clay. The large 
Stonton Wood lies in the north of the parish, and 
there are three small plantations on the slopes of 
Langton Caudle. 


34 7.L.A.S.i. 367; there are many glaziers’ names 
scratched in the windows. Some of the destroyed glass is 
illus. in Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxiil. 

35 Nichols, Leics. ii. 821. 

36 Ibid. and plate cxxxii, fig. 6. 

37 [bid. 816; Burton, Description of Leics. (1622), 272. 

38 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 286. 

39 Burton, Description of Leics. (1622), 272. 

49 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 6. 


The road from Hallaton in the east to Tur Lang- 
ton and Kibworth Harcourt in the west passes 
through the centre of the parish; near the eastern 
boundary of Stonton it is joined by the road from 
Goadby and Glooston to the north-east. The village 
lies along a short offshoot on the north side of the 
chief road and close to the river. A farm road from 
the village is continued as a footpath to the northern 
extremity of the parish where it crosses the river 
into Noseley. To the south of the village another farm 
road flanks Langton Caudle on its way to a ford 
leading to Thorpe Langton. The Gartree road 
crosses the north of the parish, passing over the 
river by Hardwick Bridge. 

A small group of houses lies along the village 
street with the Rectory, church, and manor-house 
on its west side and the former inn on its east. Un- 

41 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 247. 

42, Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261; ii. 321; Rot. R. Graves- 
end, ed. F. N. Davis, 141. 

43 Cal. Pat. 1381-5, 185. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 815n. 

45 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 44. 

46 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

47 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 497. 

48 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1888), 722. 
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identified earthworks lie between the village and the 
former watermill, a short distance to the south-west. 

The former Fox and Hounds Inn, now a farm, 
opposite the old Rectory is externally 19th century 
in appearance; the plan, however, suggests an earlier 
origin. During the 19th century new brick cottages 
were built to the east of the church and other older 
cottages were re-fronted. One such row includes the 
Pump House, a cottage that contains two altered 
cruck trusses probably of medieval date. A stone 
house at the east end of the row has leaded case- 
ments and dates from the late 18th century. West 
View Farm, standing slightly to the south of the 
village, is a typical two-storied brick house of the 
early 18th century. 

The manor-house is built on a slight eminence 
which may have been moated in medieval times. It 
is an ironstone building, rectangular in plan and 
roofed with slate. Its position on the east side of the 
raised site suggests that the existing house may 
represent only one wing of a formerly larger house. 
The building is of two distinct periods: the 
southern half is two-storied with attics and cellars, 
and retains mullioned windows of c. 1630, mostly 
of two lights; the northern half was altered internally 
and re-faced about a hundred years later in fine 
jointed ashlar. This work included the re-use of 
a doorway with moulded jambs of 17th-century 
date as the principal entrance. The windows, some 
of which are blocked, have wooden mullions and 
transoms and the lintels have key-blocks. 

In 1791 there was a gabled wing across the north 
end of the house and a two-storied polygonal turret 
at the junction of this wing with the existing east 
facade.t Both these features, possibly the work of 
Edmund Brudenell (d. 1590), have been destroyed. 
Most of the masonry now exposed in the north gable 
formed the south wall of the vanished wing and in- 
corporates rubble work with long and short quoins 
of medieval character at its base. A large brick 
buttress, built in the 19th century against the wall, 
conceals earlier fire-place openings but a blocked 
attic fire-place with chamfered jambs and head is 
preserved. A gable at the south end of the east front 
has been flattened in pitch and in its apex is a carved 
achievement of arms inverted and reset. A half- 
round column is embedded in the west wall of the 
earlier half of the house and a door opening, now 
blocked, remains at first-floor level above it. The 
large lean-to kitchen addition of c. 1780 against the 
same wall may occupy the site of a destroyed hall.2 
Painted glass displaying the arms of Brudenell im- 
paling Entwistle was described by Nichols in 1791. 
It was confined to the chamber and garret windows. 
The farm buildings date from the 19th century. 

Two cottages, on either side of the road that runs 
north into the fields, date from the early 18th cen- 
tury. They are both single-storied with half-attic 

1 See Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxx. 

2 The manor-house at Lubenham, a truncated portion 
of a larger hall-house, has a similarly sited lean-to kitchen. 

3 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 157, 163, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

4 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. G& Papers, xxii. 340. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 199. 

SMibid min 4 07. 

7 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 107, 109; Nichols, 
Leics. ii. 802; Slade, Leics. Survey, 23, 32-33. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Med. Pedigrees, 107. 
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bedrooms and their mixed red-brick and ironstone 
walling may have replaced earlier timber-framing. 
Earthworks in the fields to the north probably mark 
the sites of demolished cottages and similar traces 
are visible in the field east of the church. 

There was a recorded population of 20 in 1086. 
The poll tax was paid by 103 people in 1377. There 
seems to have been a fall in the population during 
the 15th and 16th centuries for there were only 15 
households in 1563. In 1603 there were 78 com- 
municants, in 1670, 14 households, and in 1676 42 
communicants.3 In the early 18th century there were 
16-20 households.* ‘The population in 1801 was 96; 
it rose to a maximum of 122 in 1821 and then 
gradually fell to 42 in 1911. In 1951 it was 62.5 


MANOR AND LESSER ESTATE. In 1086 
STONTON WYVILLE formed part of the exten- 
sive estates of Hugh de Grentemesnil.© About 1130 
Richard Basset held it, probably as an under-tenant 
of the Earl of Leicester to whose descendants it later 
passed, ultimately becoming part of the Duchy of 
Lancaster.7 Ralph Basset seems to have made claim 
to Stonton in 1252,® but nothing further is known 
of the Bassets’ tenancy. 

The under-tenant in 1086 was another Hugh, 
founder of the family of Widville or Wyville from 
which the village took its name.? His descendants 
held the manor until 1494 when the last William 
Wyville died, leaving a widow Margaret and the 
manor of Stonton in the hands of trustees.!° 
William’s heir was his niece Katherine Warde, a 
child of eleven, who married Thomas Entwistle, 
the son of one of her uncle’s trustees.!! ‘The manor 
was leased from Thomas and Katherine by Sir 
Robert Brudenell, who married William Wyville’s 
widow very shortly after her first husband’s death, 
and in 1499 he purchased its reversion from them. 
The Brudenells did not obtain full possession of the 
manor until 1533, after Sir Robert’s death.'3 It 
descended in the Brudenell family, and was usually 
leased to a younger branch until the early 18th cen- 
tury. A lease for 61 years was made in 1582 and in 
1635 the manor-house and demesne were leased, 
each time to Edmund Brudenell.14 In 1957 the 
owner was Mr. George Brudenell of Deene (North- 
ants.).15 

Recognition of Stonton Wyville as the oldest of 
the Brudenell estates was made in 1628 when 
Thomas Brudenell was created Baron Brudenell of 
Stonton.'© An attempt to re-name the village Ston- 
ton Brudenell was made in the 17th century, and 
this name was used as late as the 19th, although it 
was never common.!7 

In 1086 the Countess Judith owned land in 
Stonton, held by an under-tenant named Osbern.!8 
Nothing further is known of this estate, which may 
have been wrongly attributed to Stonton Wyville. 
marriage: ibid. 110; Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. 

Jii.I, 10. 

12 Joan Wake, The Brudenells of Deene, 18; M. E. Finch, 
The Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 1540-1640 
(Northants. Rec. Soc. xix), 136, 138. 

13 Finch, op. cit. 138. 

14 Ibid. 148; Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 
OQ home OF 

15 For details of the descent, see Wake, Brudenells of 
Deene, passim. 

16 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-8, 580. 


17 Wake, Brudenells of Deene, 19; T.L.A.S. iv. 7. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY. Hugh de Grentemesnil’s 
holding in Stonton Wyville in 1086 was assessed at 
6 carucates, sufficient for 4 ploughs. Hugh de Wid- 
ville had 2 ploughs and 2 serfs in demesne, and a 
priest, 15 villeins, and 2 bordars had a further 
4 ploughs. There was woodland measuring 6 by 4 
furlongs, and 8 a. of meadow. The estate was worth 
40s. before the Conquest, and 60s. in 1086.19 In 
1265 the manor was valued at {20.?° In 1279 Robert 
de Wyville still held 6 carucates—2 in demesne, one 
in free tenure, and 3 in villeinage.2! He claimed 
common all the year in the wood of Stonton, which 
then covered 100 a.?? In 1381 the population included 
2 free tenants and 17 tenants at will, and there was 
also a butcher.?3 

A close belonging to the Duke of Lancaster is 
mentioned in 1389, when Thomas Wyville was 
accused with his two sons of breaking it down.?4 
By the end of the 15th century considerable in- 
closure had taken place. Closes, including Hardwick 
Bridge Close, are mentioned in 1460.75 By 1495 most 
of the area north of the Gartree road had been in- 
closed.2° It was then divided into the Great Close 
(the later Great Pasture on the boundary with 
Shangton and Noseley),?7 Great and Little Stocking, 
and the Horse Close. Sir Robert Brudenell was 
probably pasturing sheep on these closes from the 
date at which he first leased the manor on his 
marriage with Margaret Wyville. In 1507 he was 
certainly in possession of the Great Stocking and 
another close called Brenwode. In 1560 it was esti- 
mated that there was pasture for 800 sheep in the 
Stonton closes.?8 

The names of the open fields vary very much in 
different documents. In 1601 the glebe terrier men- 
tions Mill Field, Brook Field, and Hardwick Field. 
The 1625 terrier omits Hardwick Field and adds 
Upper and Little Fields. In 1638 Brook Field and 
Glooston Field are mentioned; the name of the 
third is not given, as it was fallow.29 In the surveys 
and maps of the manor made in 1635 and 1637 for 
the Brudenells three large fields are shown: North 
Field lay between the village and the Gartree road, 
with East Meadow Close between it and the Gloos- 
ton boundary; Brook Field occupied the area 
between the village, the boundary with East Langton, 
and the road from Stonton to Tur Langton; and 
Hill Field lay on the west side of that road, between 
it and the lower slopes of Langton Caudle. The 
higher parts of that hill formed the cow pasture. In 
addition a Little Field lay to the north of Langton 
Caudle and south of East Meadow Close.3° 

The fields were thus still partly open in 1638. In 
about 1631 Lord Brudenell had stated that all that 
Stonton needed to make it thoroughly profitable 
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was the completion of his son’s proposed inclosure. 
He was prepared to provide the tenants with wood 
to fence their newly-allotted lands, and to grant new 
leases at the same rates as the old since tenants 
would not be prepared to spend money on inclosing 
unless they were assured of a tenancy for a fixed 
term of years.3! The village seems to have been 
completely inclosed before the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, but probably not as early as stated by Nichols— 
about 1640 or 1650.32 New closes are mentioned in 
1679, and in 1690 a distinction was drawn between 
the old and the new inclosure.33 The inclosure 
seems to have had little adverse effect upon the 
population.3+ 

At Stonton, as on their neighbouring estates, the 
Brudenells abandoned in the later 16th century their 
previous policy of farming for wool and began to 
draw their profits from increased rents. ‘This process 
began earlier in Stonton Wyville than on the other 
estates. In 1549 the family farmed 483 a., but these 
were leased by 1560. In 1606-7 their rents were 
£330 6s. 4d.35 In 1614 they drew £158 17s. 8d. from 
the lease of the demesnes alone.3® By 1635 the total 
rents from Stonton Wyville had increased to 
£397 18s. tod. but the revenue altogether totalled 
£590 18s. 10d. with the sums drawn from fines on 
the renewal of leases.37 ‘The demesne in 1635 con- 
sisted of 122 a. of land and feed for 24 cows and 192 
sheep on the commons. Most of the tenants held 
between 30 and 50 a.38 In 1637 the demesne com- 
prised most of the inclosed land round the village 
itself, the whole of Little Field, 30 a. in North 
Field, 42 a. in Brook Field, 50 a. in Hill Field, and 
14 a. of meadow.3? One important effect of the ex- 
tended policy of leasing was the tendency for farms 
to become much the same size.4° Tenants were 
obliged by their leases to plant young trees and pro- 
tect them with fencing, to keep their buildings in 
repair with timber sometimes provided by the lord 
of the manor, and often to undertake the yearly 
carriage of a cart of coals to Deene.*! 

Stonton has remained a predominantly pastoral 
parish since the inclosure. In 1801, for example, 
only 19 a. were cultivated.42 The land has been 
divided into a small number of farms: there were 
only 4 farmers and graziers in the 19th century, and 
only 2 in 1932. Few people have been employed 
outside agriculture. In 1846 one of the graziers was 
also a corn miller, and there was an inn.*3 


MILLS. In 1086 there were two mills in Stonton, 
valued at 5s. and 4d. respectively,#+ and still more 
than one in 1605.45 Only a watermill survived to 
modern times, but there was a windmill in the early 
17th century on Langton Caudle.#¢,The watermill 


33 Leics. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/671-2. 

34 See p. 309. 

35 Finch, Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 147, 200. 

36 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. E.viii.1. 

37 Finch, Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 200. 

38 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. ASR. 562, p. 26. 

39 Tbid. ASR. 142. 

4° Finch, Wealth of Five Northants. Families, 161. 

41 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. D.iii.5, E.xvii. 
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43 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525; (1863), 587; Kelly’s 
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was still working in 1846; it was probably closed by 
1863 but the building remained standing and in 1960 
was known as Water Mill House.47 It is a red-brick 
and stone structure of two stories and attics. The 
main elevation faces south and has been considerably 
altered in its ground story. Limestone quoins and 
other courses at this level together with a now- 
encased rear wall are all that remain of the 17th- 
century mill. Early in the following century a brick 
addition was made to the west end. In or about 1791, 
when the Earl of Cardigan obtained an estimate for 
the extensive repair of the mill,48 the present man- 
sard roof and attics were constructed together with 
part of the upper story. A large sundial below the 
eaves is inscribed ‘Redeem the time’. The mill 
machinery, including the wheel which was of the 
undershot type, has been removed. The mill leat 
feeding the dam can be traced in a close to the rear 
of the house. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In 1635 there was 
a town house in which poor people lived.49 There 
was no workhouse in 1802-3 when no regular out- 
relief was given.5° In 1835 Stonton was placed in the 
Uppingham Union.5! 


CHURCH. There was a priest at Stonton in 1086.52 
The living is a rectory, and was united with Glooston 
in 1930.53 In 1220 the advowson belonged to Robert 
de Wyville,54 and it has subsequently descended with 
the manor. 

In 1217 the living was valued at 5 marks, in 1254 
at 6 marks, and in 1291 at 12 marks,55 at which figure 
it remained for most of the Middle Ages.5® By 1535 
the value had risen to {9 18s. 11}d.57 In 1650 the 
living was valued at £40.58 In 1831 it was worth 
£360.59 

Two-thirds of the demesne tithes were granted to 
the abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) by Robert Fitz- 
Parnell, Earl of Leicester, in 1190-1204. The grant 
may have been originally made by Hugh de Grente- 
mesnil.°° Like most of St. Evroul’s English pos- 
sessions those in Stonton passed to Ware Priory, 
whose pension from the church in 1428 was 26s. 8d.°! 
By the 16th century the rectors of Stonton were 
drawing all the tithes. In 1586 the rector agreed to 
demand from Thomas Brudenell no more than the 
customary rate of 20s. a year in respect of tithes due 
from the Great Pasture and other closes.®2 In 1618 
a tenant of the manor made an agreement to pasture 
4 cows for the rector in lieu of the payment of tithe.® 
The tithes were presumably extinguished as a result 
of inclosure during the 17th century. 

In 1635 the glebe consisted of 32 a. of land and 
a house.®+ The manorial extent of 1637 shows II a. 
of glebe in North Field, under an acre in both the 


47 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525; (1863), 587. See plate 
facing p. 288. 
48 Northants. Rec. Off. Brudenell MS. M.xiv.24. 
Ibid. ASR. 562, p. 26. 
59 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 
st White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 
52 V.C.H. Leics. i. ae 
53 Docs. among par. re 
5+ Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ‘ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 262. 
55 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 
56 Feud. Aids, iii. 111. 
57 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 161. 
58 Nichols, Leics. ii. 808. 
59 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525. 
60 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230. 
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Little and Brook Fields, 9 a. in Hill Field, and less 
than an acre of pasture.®5 It seems probable that the 
rector was given land in lieu of tithes, for his glebe 
had increased to 104 a. by 1846.° The glebe was 
sold in 1919 and 1923.°7 

The Rectory was in bad condition at the end of 
the 18th century, and was ordered to be repaired in 
1777 and 1796.°8 It was rebuilt on a new site given 
by Lord Cardigan in 1857-8.°9 In 1923 it was sold 
and the money invested.7° Since the living was 
united with Glooston in 1930, the rector has not 
lived at Stonton. The building is of red brick with 
two stories and a hipped slate roof. An added wing 
at the rear contains a schoolroom. 

The small church of ST. DENIS, built of iron- 
stone rubble and limestone, consists of a chancel, 
a clerestoried nave with a bell-cote at its west end, 
and a south porch. The south wall of the nave was 
originally pierced by an arcade of four bays dividing 
it from a former south aisle. This arcade, now 
blocked, dates from the early 13th century and has 
double-chamfered pointed arches resting on round 
piers; the responds have semi-octagonal capitals 
with a simplified stiff-leaf form of ornamentation, 
that of the west respond being enriched with small 
nail-head decoration. One lancet window of the 
same date remains in the centre of the north wall 
flanked by two later windows of c. 1400. This, the 
least restored of the nave walls, is of ironstone rubble 
and has a buttress at its east end incorporating a 
fragment of a foliated cross froma coffinlid of c. 1200. 
Other early work remains in the chancel, which was 
probably rebuilt c. 1300. The north wall contains 
three windows with partly-renewed tracery of that 
date; a string course at sill level, together with 
patches of the original rubble walling, is also pre- 
served. The priest’s door is probably a later medieval 
insertion. Internally each window has a moulded 
rear arch and deep splays with slender shafts having 
moulded capitals and bases. The hoodmoulding of 
the central window has foliated stops. A single 
window in the south wall has a similar rear arch 
arrangement. 

The clerestory, a 15th-century addition, has 
cusped lights on the north side and quatrefoil 
openings set in sunk chamfered square frames on 
the south. In the 17th century the church seems to 
have been in poor condition. In 1619 the south 
porch wanted re-pointing, and some of the windows 
which had been stopped up were ordered to be 
filled with glass.7! Plastering and painting were 
needed in 1639 and 1692.72 

The church was much restored in the 18th and 
19th centuries. The windows inserted into the 
blocked arcade are ‘churchwarden Gothic’ of the 
18th century.73 In 1832 the north wall of the chancel 
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62 Northants. Rec. Off. Bedeacil MS. D.iii.11. 
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had recently been repaired, and the inside roof of 
the church had been replaced in the late 1820’s.74 
The south wall of the chancel was restored in 1838 
when the 13th-century sedilia and piscina were 
destroyed.75 

A thorough restoration of the church was carried 
out by Goddards of Leicester in 1863, to which date 
the roofs of the nave and chancel, the south porch, and 
the nave walls belong. The last were built or re-faced 
with alternate courses of limestone and ironstone. 
The restoration took six years to complete, the cost 
being met partly by subscription and partly by the 
rector, Thomas Burnaby.7° Further restorations 
were undertaken in 1897.77 The east wall of the 
chancel was rebuilt in 1951.78 

The plain octagonal font is probably medieval. In 
1791 Nichols described a small water stoup in the 
north wall of the nave, but this is now missing. The 
pulpit was then described as ‘modern’ and was of 
panelled oak with similarly-fashioned pews in deal; 
some old pews also remained in the chancel and 
nave.79 The fittings are now all of 1gth-century date. 

The chancel contains an alabaster table tomb and 
effigy to Edmund Brudenell (d. 1590); the front 
panel has bas-reliefs of his three children and of 
Elizabeth, his wife. In front of the tomb is a grave 
slab to Richard Brudenell (d. 1699). There are also 
two Brudenell mural monuments: one to ‘Thomas 
(d. 1661) and Dorothy (d. 1653), the other to 


Major-Gen. Thomas Brudenell (d. 1707). Reset in 
the external south wall of the nave is a stone tablet 
to William Brudenell (d. 1636). Stained-glass win- 
dows in the church were installed in memory of 
George Burnaby (d. 1853) and the Revd. Charles 
Armstrong (d. 1889). 

The single bell was recast by Joseph Eayre of St. 
Neots in 1768.8° The plate includes a silver cup of 
1826 and a paten of 1736, both presented by the 
Revd. Thomas Burnaby, and a set of pewter com- 
munion plate given in 1728 by Elizabeth, Countess 
of Cardigan.8' The registers date from 1539 and 
are complete. 


NONCONFORMITY. Stonton has never had a 
nonconformist chapel. In 1804 the house of William 
Burrows was licensed as a dissenting meeting-house, 
and another house was licensed in 1825.%2 


SCHOOLS. In 1833 there was an infants’ school 
attended by 6 children, and a girls’ school with 6 
pupils. All these children were educated at the ex- 
pense of their parents. Eight children attended the 
Sunday school at Glooston.*3 There is no village 
school and children from Stonton Wyville have 
attended the school at Cranoe, built in 1843.84 


CHARITIES. None known. 


THEDDINGWORTH 


THE ancient parish of Theddingworth is over 
2,700 a. in area, including the hamlet of Hothorpe 
in Northamptonshire. Itlies on either side of the head- 
waters of the River Welland about five miles west of 
Market Harborough, spanning the valley between 
the Laughton Hills in the north and the Hothorpe 
Hills in the south. The river forms the county boun- 
dary. This article deals with the Leicestershire por- 
tion on the north side of the river—the present civil 
parish—which is 1,627 a. in area, and with Hothorpe 
Hall which has been closely connected with the 
history of ‘Theddingworth. Other aspects of the his- 
tory of Hothorpe are reserved for treatment with 
Marston Trussell (Northants.), in which civil parish 
it lies. 

The village of Theddingworth, which is on the 
main road from Market Harborough to Lutterworth, 
stands close to the river along the crest of a small 
hill, an outlier of Lower Lias rocks, separated from 
the Middle Lias of the Laughton Hills to the north 
by a small stream which flows eastwards to meet 
the river near the eastern boundary of the parish. 
Hothorpe Hall, with its lodge and outbuildings, is 
all that remains of the hamlet of Hothorpe. It stands 
on rising ground on the south side of the river. The 


74 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

75 Ibid. /6, 9; Hill, Gartree, i. 190; Nichols, Leics. ii, 
plate cxxx, fig. 6. 

76 Papers among par. recs.; 7.L.A.S. ii. 287; iti. 106; 
White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 609. 
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79 Nichols, Leics. ii. 808. 

80 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 288. 

81 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 194-5; note on pewter 
plate in register, 1742-1812. 


78 Local inf. 


Leicester branch of the Grand Union Canal, which 
runs through the north of the parish close to the 
Laughton Hills, was opened in 1814.! The railway 
from Rugby to Market Harborough, opened in 
1850, runs parallel with the Lutterworth road, about 
400-500 yds. to the north of it; Theddingworth 
station was opened before 1855.3 A road from the 
village to Mowsley runs north-westwards over both 
railway and canal, while a lane branching from it 
leads to the station and continues as a track towards 
Laughton. A minor road leading to Gumley leaves 
the main road to the east of Theddingworth. The 
present road to Sibbertoft (Northants.), running 
south-eastwards from the centre of the village and 
crossing the Welland north of Hothorpe Hall, was 
constructed in 1830~—1 (see below). 

Theddingworth village consists mainly of houses 
strung out along about goo yds. of the Harborough— 
Lutterworth road, the ground falling away on all 
sides. The parish church, with the former Vicarage 
to the south of it, stands on the south side of the 
main road. ‘The Crown Inn, the only remaining pub- 
lic house in 'Theddingworth and one of three listed 
in 1846, stands north-east of the church.* The village 
school is on the corner of the Sibbertoft road. ‘There 


82 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/161, 555. 

83 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 497. 

84 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 525; Drake, Dir. Leics. 
(1861), 171; see p. 84. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 102. 

2 Monel, RAT, 

3 P.O. Dir. Leics. (1855), 122. 

4 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 526. One, called the ‘Boat’, 
stood near the canal. For a view of the village street, see 
plate facing p. 288. 
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are a few buildings at the upper end of Station Road, 
which forms part of a loop lane rejoining the main 
road near the west end of the village. Most of the 
houses are of red brick with slate roofs and many 
date from the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
There are two timber-framed cottages in Station 
Road, both probably of 17th-century origin. The 
larger, near the main road, is a thatched building of 
three bays with plastered walls. An addition to the 
north was formerly a butcher’s shop and there is 
a small thatched outbuilding with mud walls in the 
yard. A brick wall between this house and the main 
road carries a reset date tablet of 1730. The smaller 
timber-framed cottage, probably part of a longer 
building, stands further north and has curved prin- 
cipal rafters exposed at one gable-end. A low-built 
brick house opposite the end of Station Road prob- 
ably dates from c. 1700; it is of three bays and has 
end walls of mud and stone. Another house of the 
same period, near the west end of the village, is now 
known as Spencerdene. In 1837 it still had a project- 
ing timber porch of two stories and was then a 
public house.5 Manor Farm, immediately east of the 
church, is a mid-18th-century building with later 
alterations. Home Farm to the west of the church is 
a two-storied brick house of c. 1780, with coved 
eaves, sunk panels above the first floor windows, and 
a pedimented doorway with a fanlight. To the west 
of the Station Road turning a large early-1gth-cen- 
tury house is set back behind a walled garden, said 
at one time to have been open to the road as a small 
green. This house, known as The Beeches, was the 
home of John Smeeton, a Congregationalist, who 
built the Smeeton Institute nearby in 1893 as a 
memorial to his son, S. P. Smeeton (d. 1889).° The 
institute is a single-storied building in the Tudor 
style and contains a reading room and a billiard 
room. The graveyard of the Congregational chapel’ 
lies between the institute and The Beeches. On the 
road to Sibbertoft there is a block of six back-to-back 
three-storied cottages, three facing the road and 
three facing a court at the rear. The walls are of 
pebbles or ‘duckies’ with brick dressings.* At a lower 
level a range of water closets formerly had a primitive 
automatic flushing system, operated by waste water 
from the cottages.? A row of four cottages in Station 
Road, built by Earl Spencer in 1851,'° were con- 
verted into two dwellings after the Second World 
War. At the west end of the village a more preten- 
tious range of five houses, known as The Bank, was 
erected by Earl Spencer in 1860-1.'! The fronts have 
blue-brick decoration and the end houses are treated 
as cross-wings with front gables and buttresses. A 
group of Council houses was built in a cul-de-sac on 
the eastern outskirts of the village between 1948 and 
1953- 

There are three outlying farms in the parish. 
Theddingworth Lodge, which stands near the canal, 
is one of the very few isolated farm-houses in the 


5 Dated watercolour at Smeeton Institute. 

6 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1913), 624. 

a Seeip.320. 

8 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xxxiii, p. 188. The 
cottages were part of the Hothorpe estate and may be those 
built by John Cook c. 1830 (see below). 

9 Ex inf. a present tenant. 

10 White, Dir. Leics. (1863), 587. 

11 Agreement of 1861 penes Mrs. Bott of Theddingworth. 

12 See W. G. Hoskins, Making of Eng. Landscape: Leics. 
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district which date from before the 19th century.!2 
It has a thatched roof and is a long timber-framed 
structure of one story with attics above. The north 
end, of three bays, has a large central stack and 
probably dates from c. 1625; the south end is a 
slightly later addition. Internally there are exposed 
ceiling beams and wide fire-places. Ivy Lodge Farm, 
due north of the village, dates from the 1gth century. 
Pebble Hall, standing beside the main road at the 
western boundary of the parish, is of similar con- 
struction to the pebble-walled cottages in the village 
and was built at about the same time. A lean-to addi- 
tion at the front is of later date. 

There were 38 inhabitants of Theddingworth 
recorded in 1086. Since the 16th century the parish 
has rarely contained more than 250 people. There 
were 40 households in 1563 and 205 communicants 
in 1603. here were 49 households in 1670.13 In the 
early 18th century there were about 70 families.14 In 
1801 the population was 162, but by 1861 this had 
risen to 269. Since that date it has declined, par- - 
ticularly between 1881 and 1891 when it fell from 
246 to 204. There was a slight increase between 
Igor and i1g1i, but in 1951 the population was 
only 204.15 

The hamlet of Hothorpe had largely disappeared 
by the middle of the 16th century. A few cottages 
survived until about 1830 when John Cook of 
Hothorpe Hall dismantled them and built new 
houses in Theddingworth for his tenants.!© Before 
this time the road to Sibbertoft left Theddingworth 
at the west end of the village, opposite where The 
Bank now stands, and crossed the river by a ford at 
a point now marked by a footbridge and the remains 
of a ‘folly’. It then passed near the front of Hothorpe 
Hall where it formed the main street of the hamlet. 
In 1830-1 John Cook cleared the site and laid 
out a park round his house. At the same time he 
constructed the present Sibbertoft road to skirt 
his grounds on the north-east.!7 On the river to 
the north of the house there are indications of a 
medieval mill site,'® with the remains of fishponds 
nearby. 

The first manor-house at Hothorpe of which there 
is any record appears to have stood nearer the river 
than the present one. It was a stone building of two 
stories and attics, having mullioned windows and a 
principal front of five bays. Two of the bays formed 
small projecting wings surmounted by gables; the 
base of one wing served as an entrance porch, the 
other probably contained the staircase.19 The style 
of the house suggests that it was built c. 1600, pos- 
sibly by George Bathurst, who died in the middle of 
the 17th century, but more probably by his prede- 
cessor at Hothorpe; both were buried in Thedding- 
worth church where their monuments survive.2° 
Moses Bathurst, George’s son, also lived at 
Hothorpe,?! but after the death of his second wife in 
1711 the house was let to a family of farmers and 
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13 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 157, 166, 168, 170, 173. 

™ Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 346. 

1s V.C.H. Leics. iii. 200. 
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17 L.R.O. Q.S. 48/1/86. 

18 See p. 317. 

19 18th-cent. drawing of the house penes Miss H. de 
Trafford of Sibbertoft, which shows it standing near a ford. 

20 See p. 319; Bathurst’s death is variously given as 1651 
and 1656: Nichols, Leics. 1i. 829-30. 

21 Nichols, Leics. ii. 829. 
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graziers called Sims.?? In 1788 Henry, Earl Bathurst 
(d. 1794), sold Hothorpe to William Cook.?3 John 
Cook, his son, demolished the old hall c. 1801 and built 
himself a new house in which he came to live. John’s 
great-nephew Henry Everett sold the estate in 1881 
to Sir Humphrey de Trafford. The latter’s second 
son Charles Edmund (d. 1951), to whom it was 
given,*+ altered and enlarged the house between 1882 
and 1884.25 The de Traffords left Hothorpe Hall in 
1928 and it was let to tenants until the Second 
World War.?® During the war it was requisitioned 
for the housing of evacuee children. In 1941 the 
estate was bought by a timber merchant?7 and by 
1955 the house, which had changed hands again, 
was about to be sold for demolition. It was then 
bought by the Lutheran Council of Great Britain for 
use as a conference centre. 

Hothorpe Hall, as it stands at present, consists of 
the Georgian house built c. 1801 by John Cook, 
together with the extensions made by C. E. de Traf- 
ford in the late rgth century. The original house was 
an approximately square two-storied brick building 
with an entrance front of five bays. The central 
classical porch was of stone and was surmounted by 
a pediment.?8 In 1882-4 the house was faced with 
cement and embellished with Renaissance ornament; 
plate-glass windows were inserted, a bay window 
was added to the drawing room, and a service wing 
to the north was either built or much enlarged. The 
two-storied octagonal projection on the west front 
dates from 1895.29 Internally several features of mid- 
18th-century character, including a staircase and 
fire-places, have been introduced. Between 1892 and 
1894 a chapel was built in the grounds to the north- 
east of the house.3° The east lodges and most of the 
outbuildings date from the late 19th century. Since 
1955 parts of the stables have been converted into 
dormitories and a former fishpond has been made 
into a swimming pool.3! 


MANORS. In 1086 there were three separate fees in 
Theddingworth, as well as part of the sokeland 
which belonged to the king’s manor of Great Bow- 
den. On the last, where in King Edward’s time there 
had been 2 ploughs, William Loveth was the tenant- 
in-chief,32 but it is not clear what happened to this 
holding. The descent of one of the three fees is 
almost equally obscure. In 1086 Gunduin was hold- 
ing 2 carucates of the Countess Judith,33 and in 1279 
2 carucates in Theddingworth were still recognized 
as part of the honor of Huntingdon held by Dervor- 
guilla de Balliol who had succeeded to the inheritance 
of the countess.3+ Alan St. Clare, who in 1346 was 
assessed for 7 knight’s fee which he held of the 


22 L.R.O. Wills (1737). 

23 Ibid. DE.30/1/8/17. 

24 Tbid. /25; Burke, Peerage (1895), 1406. 

25 Ex inf. Miss de Trafford. 

26 V7.C.H.. Lets. iti. 2775. 

27 L.R.O. DE.3o. 

28 Photograph penes Miss de Trafford. 

29 Ex inf. Miss de Trafford. 

30 See p. 319. 

31 Ex inf. the Revd. J. E. Moe, director of the conference 
centre. 

32, VGH. Leics: 1.329: 

33 Ibid. 334; Slade, Leics. Survey, 27, 35 refers to 2 
carucates of the Ridel fee held by Hugh the sheriff of 
Brampton. 

34 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

35 Nichols, Leics. ii. 825. 
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Countess of Pembroke in the honor of Huntingdon,35 
clearly had some connexion with the descent of this 
fee, but he was also heir, through his wife, of another 
fee in Theddingworth, and there may have been 
some confusion between the two. 

The descents of the other two fees are easier to 
follow. Roger was holding of Earl Hugh of Chester 
5 carucates which in King Edward’s time had 
belonged to Earl Harold and which in 1086 were 
claimed by the king.36 Norman was holding 3 
carucates which had formerly been held of Earl 
Aubrey.37 There is no evidence to suggest that 
Roger’s fee remained in the honor of Chester for 
long after 1086. In fact, it appears to have passed into 
the lordship of the honor of Skipton-in-Craven 
(Yorks.) by the middle of the 12th century.38 Nor- 
man’s fee seems to have been absorbed into the 
honor of Leicester. In medieval Theddingworth the 
most important demesne holdings were those of 
the Trussell family in the honor of Skipton and those 
of the Abbot of Leicester and various lay tenants in 
the honor of Leicester. 

Robert de Meulan, Earl of Leicester, granted his 
land in Theddingworth to Ralph pincerna who before 
1150 gave the church there to Alcester Abbey 
(Warws.).3° Probably this was a gift for Ralph’s life 
only, for his son Robert soon afterwards gave it to 
Leicester Abbey; Leicester appropriated the rectory 
and retained the advowson until the Dissolution.*° 
In the late 12th century Roger de Camville, in 
accordance with the wishes of his father Walter, 
confirmed the gift of 1 carucate and 2 tofts in 
Theddingworth to Leicester Abbey by William of 
Kirby Muxloe, which had probably been made 
before 1156.41 The Abbot of Leicester was holding 
2 virgates in demesne and 2 virgates in villeinage in 
1279, and he was assessed for } knight’s fee, 
belonging to the honor of Leicester in Thedding- 
worth, in 1296 on the death of Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster.*3 By the middle of the 15th century the 
abbey had 4 tenants holding 34 virgates in villeinage, 
but the remainder of its property, its grange, and the 
rectorial tithes were leased to free tenants for money 
rents.44 The rectory was still being leased imme- 
diately before the Dissolution.*s The principal manor 
in Theddingworth after the Dissolution was based 
upon the alienation of the rectory and other former 
monastic property into lay hands. 

The lay tenants of the honor of Leicester had a 
mesne lord placed between them and the chief lords 
of the honor. Isabel de Tours was assessed for 4 
knight’s fee in 1296,4° and from 1330 until the reign 
of Henry VII the Wyvilles of Stonton Wyville+7 
were recognized as mesne lords by the officials of 


36 V.C.H. Leics. i. 336. 

37 Tbid. 313. 

38 Farrer, Early Yorks. Charters, vii. 42, 97-98 

39 B.M. Add. MS. 21494; Cal. Chart. R. 1327-41, 482-3; 
A. Saltman, Theobald, Abp. of Cant. 235. 

49 Dugdale, Mon. iv. 175; vi. 464; Cal. Chart. R. 1300- 
26, 379, 381. 

41 Doc. Illustrative Soc. and Econ. Hist. Danelaw, ed. | 
F. M. Stenton, pp. xxxviii, 311-12; Sir Chris. Hatton’s 
Bk. of Seals, ed. L. C. Loyd and D. M. Stenton, g2n., 
I10-II. 

42 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 

43 Cal. Ing. p.m. ill, p. 319. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 825. 

45 T.L.A.S. vi. 161-2. 

46 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 320. 

47 See p. 309. 
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the honor, which became part of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster.48 The most important demesne tenant in 
1279, John de Cranford, held 2 carucates.49 Nicholas 
de Cranford of Ashby Legers (Northants.) was in 
possession of this holding by 1340,5° and his son 
William was assessed for } knight’s fee in 'Thedding- 
worth in 1346.5! His daughter Juliane was also seised 
of property in Theddingworth, but by 1347 the 
family holding appears to have passed to his younger 
son Robert.5? ‘The latter’s daughter and heir Emma 
married John Catesby,3 and in 1414 their son Robert 
Catesby received the seisin of his grandfather’s lands 
in Theddingworth.5+ In 1467 Robert and his wife 
Lettice entailed the property on their son William 
with remainder to their younger son Nicholas.55 The 
Catesby holding may have passed to Roger Wigston 
(d. 1506), uncle of William Wigston, founder of 
Wyggeston’s Hospital, Leicester.5° Roger, who held 
of John Wyville, was succeeded by his nephew 
Thomas Wigston (d. 1537), brother of William, who 
sold the property to Martin Bowes.57 It is possible 
that the estate may have passed by another sale to Sir 
Ralph Rowlett (d. 1571), who acquired the former 
possessions of Leicester Abbey. 

Outside the honor of Leicester the most important 
holding belonged to the Trussell family of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Marston Trussell (Northants.), 
who also acquired a fee in Hothorpe. During the 12th 
century their manor in Theddingworth formed part 
of the Sanderville fee, held in the honor of Skipton- 
in-Craven.5® It was therefore almost certainly con- 
nected with the 5 carucates in Theddingworth held 
by Roger in 1086. During the reign of Henry II Fulk 
Trussell was the demesne tenant, and in 1199 his 
daughter Maud secured recognition of her right to 
the property from the overlord Robert de Sander- 
ville.5° Her right to a knight’s fee in Theddingworth 
was again acknowledged in 1202,°° but the extensive 
subinfeudation which apparently took place during 
the 13th century makes it difficult to trace the descent 
of this property. Some parts remained with Maud’s 
direct descendants, the Esseby family of Ashby 
Legers (Northants.), but others by the early 14th 
century, either by enfeoffment or reversion, belonged 
to the male line of the Trussell family. 

Maud married twice: first Robert de Esseby, and 
secondly (before 1208) Wigan de la Mare. Her grand- 
son and heir Robert de Esseby in 1222 recovered 
seisin of 6 virgates which her second husband claimed 
had been given to him before their marriage.® 
Wigan de la Mare was still holding land in Thedding- 
worth in 1252. Robert de Esseby, Maud’s heir, was 
succeeded by his son William and by two grandsons, 
both under age.®3 William, the younger grandson, 


48 Feud. Aids, vi. 558; Cal. Close, 1360-4, 206; Cal. Inq. 
p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 245. 

49 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i. 237; Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
Bas5O, m2. 

5° Cat. Anct. D. iv, A 6223, A 7453. 

51 Nichols, Leics. ii. 825. 

52 Cat. Anct. D. iv. A 9752. 

53 Ibid. i, A 1426; iii, A 5053; Bridges, Northants. i. 


54 Cat. Anct. D. iv, A 10162, A 10163. 

55 Ibid. v, A 10995, A 12018. 

56 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, p. 245; Wyggeston Hosp. 
Recs. ed. A. H. Thompson, pp. xi, xii. 

57 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 226, 227. 
Farrer, Early Yorks. Charters, vii. 42, 97-98. 
Cur. Reg. R. i. 159; ii. 6; C.P. 25(1)/121/3/63. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 215. 
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was outlawed for murder in 1265-6, and the inheri- 
tance passed to Joan de Esseby, his mother, and Joan 
de Bedeworth, who may have been his wife. ‘The two 
Joans held this fee of the king, as of the honor of 
Aumale, as part of their dower.®+ One of them—it is 
not clear which—married William de Charnells. The 
latter in 1279 was holding 6 carucates in Thedding- 
worth of the ‘Earl of A.’ (presumably Aumale), in 
the right of his wife.°5 John de Esseby, brother of the 
William who was outlawed, appears to have enfeofted 
Robert de Esseby who married Margaret, the 
daughter of Roger Imayne of ‘Theddingworth. 
Robert’s daughter Joan married Alan St. Clare who 
was in possession in 1316.°° His right to part of the 
inheritance of Maud Trussell was disputed in 1323 
by William, the great-grandson of Fulk Trussell, 
Maud’s father,°7 and in 1328 he recovered seisin of 
4 virgate claimed by John, son of William Trussell.°® 
Although Alan St. Clare was assessed for + knight’s 
fee in Theddingworth in 1346, it is not certain 
whether the descendants of Maud Trussell made any 
further claims. 

Edmund Trussell, the second son of William 
Trussell of Marston Trussell, was also assessed for 
7; knight’s fee in Theddingworth in 1346.79 A 
settlement had been made in 1342 by which property 
in Theddingworth was conveyed to himself and his 
wife Margery, the daughter of Walter Doseville. 
Through the latter they also acquired an interest in 
the manor of Holt and a fee in Hothorpe.7! Edmund 
was succeeded by his grandson ‘Theobald Trussell of 
Flore (Northants.) who died c. 1368. Theobald’s son 
Sir John Trussell (d. 1439-40) had a male heir, John, 
by his first wife, and he appears to have been holding 
property in Theddingworth in 1426.72 John died 
without issue and Sir John’s inheritance therefore 
passed to his second wife Margaret for her life, and 
to their daughter Philippa. It is not clear how long 
the interests of the Trussell family survived. In 1510 
Thomas Trussell claimed that a third part of the 
manors of Flore and Hothorpe, which formed part 
of the settlement belonging to Margaret Trussell, 
Sir John’s widow, should have reverted after her 
death to the heirs of Sir Alfred Trussell, his great- 
grandfather. Philippa, who married twice, appears to 
have alienated her own share in 1452.73 Margaret 
also seems to have made various alienations under 
her late husband’s seal.74 

The manor of THEDDINGWORTH in later 
times stems from a grant of former monastic property 
which included the impropriate rectory and the 
advowson. Sir Ralph Rowlett (d. 1571), who may 
have acquired the former Catesby holding,75 received 
a grant in 1540 of property in Theddingworth which 
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6t Cur. Reg. R. x. 312; Bracton’s Notebk. ed. F. W. 
Maitland, ii. 122-3, 169, 170. 
62 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 217. 
63 Baker, Northants. i. 277, pedigree of Esseby. 
Cal. Close, 1313-18, 294. 
65 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. 
Cal. Close, 1313-18, 294. 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 219. 
Ibid. 220. 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 825. 
Ibid. 
71 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 221; T.L.A.S. xiii. 211- 


72 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 224. 
73 Ibid. 224, 226. 
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had formerly belonged to Leicester Abbey and to 
Sulby Abbey (Northants.).76 By 1556 certain lands 
which had belonged to Catesby Priory (Northants.) 
had been added to this estate,77 which in 1558 was 
settled upon Margaret, Sir Ralph’s second wife.78 
In 1576 his grandson and heir Sir Henry Goodyere 
sold it to William Brocas (d. 1601) of Horton Hall 
(Bucks.).79 The latter, by his marriage in 1577 to 
Elizabeth (d. 1621), the daughter and heir of Thomas 
Dexter (d. 1574), also acquired the freeholding of the 
Dexter family in Theddingworth.8° William Brocas 
possessed the advowson and came to live at Thed- 
dingworth to farm the impropriate rectory. 

This period of village history with a resident 
manorial lord was short-lived. Brocas left four 
daughters who divided his inheritance between them. 
Edward Hazlerigg, who married the third daughter 
Frances, purchased the portions belonging to the 
second and fourth daughters, Mary and Susan.*! 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, who married Sir 
Robert Cotton (d. 1631) the antiquary, was still 
holding 10 yardlands in Theddingworth in 1632.82 
Edward Hazlerigg was succeeded by his son Bertin 
and in 1630 by his daughter Frances, the wife of 
Walter Chetwynd.*3 In 1632 she sold the estate to 
John Newdigate of Arbury (Warws.).8+ The Newdi- 
gate family remained in possession until 1714. Sir 
Richard Newdigate (d. 1678), 1st Bt., succeeded his 
brother John. In 1714 Sir Richard’s grandson, 3rd 
* Bt., immediately after the inclosure of the parish had 
taken place sold the manor to Dr. Griffith Davies 
(d. 1722) of Birmingham.’s The latter’s daughter 
Elizabeth (d. 1760) in 1736 married Sir Thomas Cave 
(d. 1778), 5th Bt., of Stanford Hall (Northants.).°° 
In 1744 Sir Thomas and his wife sold the greater 
part of their property in Theddingworth to Sarah, 
the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, only a few 
months before she died, and this came into the hands 
of her grandson John Spencer (d. 1746), father of the 
1st Earl Spencer (d. 1783).87 Sir ‘Thomas reserved 
for himself and his own heirs the advowson of 
Theddingworth church. In the late 18th century it 
was not clear whether this reservation involved the 
manorial rights, or whether they had passed with the 
land to the Spencer family.88 By 1831, however, 
the 2nd Earl Spencer (d. 1834) was recognized as lord 
of the manor.’ The 7th Earl was still in possession 
in 1958. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Little evidence has sur- 
vived of economic conditions in the Middle Ages, 
except references to the changes in the ownership of 


76 LL. & P. Hen. VIII, xv, p. 345; Rowlett appears to have 
endowed the Grammar School in Leicester with the wages 
of the under usher (£3 6s. 8d.) out of the profits of this 
manor: see Stocks, Recs. of the Boro. of Leic. iv. 73. 

77 Cal. Pat. 1555-7, 130-1. 

78 Tbid. 1557-8, 330. 

79 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 228; Nichols, Leics. 11. 825; 
Hill, Gartree, ii. 273-7. 

80 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 227-8. 

81 Tbid. 228-9. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 826. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 230. 

84 C.P. 25(2)/313/7 Chas. I Hil. 

85 Complete Baronetage, iv. 89-90; C.P. 25(2)/988/13 
Anne Trin. 

86 Complete Baronetage, ii. 94. 

87 C.P. 25(2)/1153/17 Geo. II East.; Complete Peerage, 
Xli (1), 153. 

88 Nichols, Leics. ii. 826. 

89 Curtis, Topog. Hist. Leics. 171. 


various fees and the records of the lands of Leicester 
Abbey. In 1086 the tenants of the two principal fees 
held land in demesne: Norman worked 2 ploughs 
and Roger one plough.°° Their servile tenants and 
those of Gunduin had another 54 ploughs, while the 
2 socmen and 2 other men on the fee of William 
Loveth had one plough.%! Leicester Abbey was 
farming its demesne lands in Theddingworth in 
1279,°2 but by the middle of the 14th century these 
had been leased to the abbey’s tenants for money 
rents.93 At the beginning of the 15th century the 
rectorial tithes of Theddingworth and Hothorpe 
were still being collected together for the abbey% 
but by 1477 all the tithes and the ‘rectory manse’ had 
been leased for a term of years.95 This practice con- 
tinued until the Dissolution. The farm of the tithes 
and the lease of the rectory buildings in the 1530’s 
belonged to the Sturges family.°° ‘Sturgis Close’ was 
still in existence in 1616.97 The grant of the abbey’s 
property, which included the impropriate rectory, to 
laymen in 1540 created the nucleus of the manor of 
Theddingworth.98 

William Brocas (d. 1601), the lord of the manor, 
was responsible for the first inclosure. He appears to 
have bought out several other proprietors so that 
by c. 1576 he owned more than 80 per cent. of the 
land in the township. About 1582 he came to an 
agreement with the remaining 7 freeholders to in- 
close part of his land. About 140 a. were divided into 
7 closes and one farm-house was thereby decayed. 
A survey of 1691 suggests that by that date no more 
than 240 a. had been inclosed, and probably less.? 
The parish remained in three open fields, variously 
named and spelt: Knannelles or Campshill Field, 
Gosthill or Gansthill Field, and Saintleys or 
Sambleyes Field.? 

The whole parish was inclosed by an agreement, 
made in 1713, between the freeholders and the lord 
of the manor Sir Richard Newdigate.3 The latter sold 
his property a year later. In 1710 arbitrators had been 
appointed to divide the land between the lord of the 
manor, the vicar, 9 freeholders, and 3 others. Sir 
Richard appears to have received at least 65 per cent. 
of the total area inclosed; 48 a. were allotted to the 
vicar, and 25 a. to the poor of the parish. The largest 
allotment after that made to the lord of the manor 
was 60 a. to Job Cureton (d. 1715),+ whose son later 
moved to Enderby.5 

During the 18th century Theddingworth was 
largely inhabited by yeoman families of graziers who 
rented their lands. The Sims family occupied 
Hothorpe Hall.6 The Peck family from Fleckney, 
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91 Ibid. 329, 334. 

92 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 21. ' 

9% V.C.H. Leics. ii. 183; Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. 
Estates, 89. 

94 Hilton, op. cit. 81. 

95 Ibid. 94. 

96 T.L.A.S. vi. 161=2. 

97 Northants. Rec. Off. Broughton Deeds Es. 

98 See p. 315. 

99 Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 113; T.L.A.S. xxiii. 283-4. 
Warws. Rec. Off. Newdigate MSS. vol. 183, pp. 31- 
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Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 113; Leic. City Mun. 
Room, 1 D.41/2/689-91. 

3 L.R.O. copy of the agreement; another copy is in the 
church parish chest. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 829. 

5 L.R.O. Wills (1728). 

6 See pp. 313-14. 
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who also moved to Enderby, had a house here.7 In 
1670 the largest house in the village belonged to 
Thomas Peck.® It is probable that Thomas Peck (d. 
1756), Clerk of the Peace for Leicestershire, was born 
at Theddingworth.® John Crick (d. 1730), who was 
allotted 17 a. in 1713, married the daughter of the 
Rector of Marston Trussell, and John Crick (d. 1775) 
married Patience Sims of Hothorpe.!° Thomas Crick 
was still holding 17 a. in 1851,"! and a house in 
Theddingworth was about this time known as 
‘Crick’s Lodge’.!2 

During the 19th century the pattern of landowner- 
ship and farming established after inclosure was 
continued. In 1801 only between 6 and 7 per cent. of 
the ancient parish was in arable cultivation, and the 
remainder was chiefly grassland; there were only 
go a. of wheat, barley, and oats in Theddingworth.'3 
The commercial directories throughout the century 
listed 8—1o graziers in the village.!4 The 1gth-century 
counterparts of the Sims and Peck families were the 
Harrises and Smeetons, both of which provided some 
leading members of the Congregational chapel.'5 In 
1851 at least 40 per cent. of the parish still belonged 
to Earl Spencer, the lord of the manor, and only 4 
other proprietors held more than 100 a. each.'® 
Throsby in 1790 had stated that Charles, Viscount 
Cullen (d. 1802), was a leading proprietor and Curtis 
in 1831 named John Nethercote as a landowner.!7 
The latter may have followed Thomas Nethercote 
at the vicarage house.'® By 1846 a little cottage 
industry existed in the form of weaving silk-plush 
for the making of hats.!9 

The hunting season provided considerable employ- 
ment in the early 2oth century. The joint-master of 
the Fernie Hunt, Cmdr. F. J. Alexander, rented 
Hothorpe Hall during the 1930’s,2° and Luke, Baron 
Annaly, whoin 1919 married Earl Spencer’s daughter, 
used “The Homestead’ as a hunting box.?! After the 
Second World War several people found work by 
travelling to the works of British-Thomson-Houston 
at Rugby.?2 

There were 2 mills in 1086, one on each of the two 
principal fees.23 The land on the east side of the new 
Sibbertoft road in 1830, stretching for a short dis- 
tance on the Hothorpe side of the river, was still 
called Mill Close and Mill Holm.?4 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Throughout the 
18th century the parish warden elected at the annual 
vestry meeting was responsible for raising a rate from 
the township and for supervising all disbursements 
from this fund, including the relief of the poor and 
the maintenance of a workhouse.*5 A different man 
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was normally elected each year, but from 1809 to 
1843 George Harris held the office continuously and 
presented his accounts alone. After 1843 the accounts 
were presented in company with the vicar’s warden.”° 
Harris also appears to have administered the paro- 
chial charities single-handed. George Harris (d. 
1873), a prominent Congregationalist who was prob- 
ably the son of the parish warden, helped with the 
administration of the charities. When he became 
vicar in 1873, T. Ellis Everett (d. 1890) began 
investigations in order to increase the number of 
people administering parish affairs.?7 

No relief was given in the workhouse in 1802-3, 
when 7 adults and 13 children received out-relief.28 
In 1836 the parish was included in Market Har- 
borough Union.?9 


CHURCH. Before 1150 Ralph pincerna granted the 
church of Theddingworth to Alcester Abbey 
(Warws.).3° This was probably a gift for life only, 
for soon afterwards Ralph’s son Robert gave it to . 
Leicester Abbey.3! Leicester ordained a vicarage.3? 
The low value of the vicarage has encouraged non- 
residence and vicars with private incomes, par- 
ticularly those fond of hunting. It has been held in 
plurality by a neighbouring incumbent since 1937.33 
The ancient parish of ‘Theddingworth included 
Hothorpe (Northants.). About 1155 John Maleda, 
the lord of Hothorpe, confirmed the gift by his 
tenants of one acre from each virgate to the mother 
church of Theddingworth for the maintenance of the 
chapel at Hothorpe.3+ Nothing more is known about 
this chapel. It had certainly disappeared from living 
memory by 1626.35 
The advowson of the vicarage belonged to Leicester 
Abbey until the Dissolution.3° It then passed to Sir 
Ralph Rowlett (d. 1571) who had acquired the impro- 
priate rectory, and from him followed the descent of 
the manor established by William Brocas (d. 1601).37 
The Newdigate family, his successors, appear to have 
alienated the right of presentation for one turn in 
1693 to Moses Bathurst (d. 1705) of Hothorpe Hall.38 
Sir Thomas Cave (d. 1778) succeeded to the manor 
in 1736 by the right of his wife Elizabeth who had 
presented to the vicarage in 1723, but when he sold 
the manor in 1744 he reserved the advowson for his 
own heirs. The Caves of Stanford continued in pos- 
session until c. 1800 when they appear to have sold 
the advowson to John Cook (d. 1867) of Hothorpe 
Hall. Cook presented his brother to the living in 
1810.39 Henry Everett sold the Hothorpe estate in 
1881 to Sir Humphrey de Trafford (d. 1886), a 
Roman Catholic.4#° The advowson was therefore 
26 'Theddingworth par. recs. Churchwardens’ Accts. 
1736-91, 1797-1914. There are also Overseers’ Accts. 
1848-67 and a Vestry Min. Bk. 1861-1927. 
27 Ibid. a bundle of papers on charities. 
28 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 
29 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 
30 B.M. Add. MS. 21494. 
31 Dugdale, Mon. iv. 175; vi. 464. 
32 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. p. W. Phillimore, i. 266. 
33 Ex inf. Dioc. Registry. 
34 B.M. Add. MS. 22012; see Doc. Illustrative Soc. and 
Econ. Hist. Danelaw, ed. F. M. Stenton, pp. lxx, Ixxi, xxii, 
2-3. 
4 ee City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/4, f. 14. 
36 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159. 
37 See p. 316. 
38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 828. 
39 Hill, Gartree, ii. 269. 
40 See pp. 314, 319. 
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reserved and later sold by Everett to Henry Merceron 
(d. 1905) of 'Tangley, near Andover (Hants). ‘The 
latter’s son F. H. Merceron (d. 1941) presented to 
the living in 1926, and in 1960 the advowson belonged 
to J. F. Merceron, of Newbold-on-Avon (Warws.).4! 
Since 1926 all presentations have been made by the 
bishop through lapse. 

In 1291 the annual value of the rectory was {10, 
from which a pension of 13s. 4d. was paid to the 
Abbot of Leicester. In 1535 the gross value was 
£10.43 In 1650 the rectory was valued at £80, but the 
vicarage was worth only {42 a year ‘in the best 
times’.#+ In 1713 the vicar was allotted 48 a. of glebe 
at the inclosure.45 In 1831 the profits of the glebe and 
rent-charges in lieu of tithes amounted to {170 a 
year,*© but by the end of the rgth century the vicar- 
age was considered worth little more than {100 a 
year.47 The vicarage house and barns were always 
described in late-17th-century glebe terriers+® but 
Throsby in 1790 suggested that Mr. Nethercote’s 
house ‘would make a good parsonage house’.49 In 
the absence of resident vicars since 1935, the 18th- 
century Vicarage was sold, and in 1961 it was known 
as “Tall Trees’. It dates from the late 18th century 
when it was a simple rectangular building of three 
stories with a hipped roof.5° The principal front 
faced south and on this side two tall three-sided bays 
were added early in the following century. Later 
alterations included the insertion of a wooden bal- 
cony between the bays and the building of an east 
wing. 

In 1346 Edmund Trussell endowed a chantry in 
Theddingworth church with 2 messuages, a virgate 
of land, and 4os. rent.5! A field of 8 a. called Chantry 
Close belonged to Joseph Hayes (d. 1831) at the 
beginning of the 19th century. His trustees sold it to 
John Cook and it was absorbed into the Hothorpe 
estate.5 

The vicars appointed by Leicester Abbey appear 
to have been resident in Theddingworth,53 but soon 
after the Reformation non-residence was common. 
The vicar in 1576, Leonard Ward, lived in Oxford,5+ 
and in 1619 the vicar’s house at Theddingworth was 
reported to be ‘most insufficient’.55 All the vicars 
from 1841 until 1935 were resident.5° Thomas James 
(d. 1863) was responsible for the appeal which 
enabled the church to be restored in 1857—8,57 and 
both his successors, the Revd. F. H. Sutton (d. 1888), 
vicar 1864~—73,58 and T. Ellis Everett (d. 1890), vicar 
1873-88,59 made further alterations. Thomas Plant, 
vicar 1913-26, after 1918 also held the vicarage of 
Lubenham in plurality, but he lived at Thedding- 
worth.®° After the resignation of W. G. Merrilees in 


41 Ex inf. Dioc. Registry. 

42 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 77. 

43 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159. 

44 Nichols, Leics. ii. 827. 

45 L.R.O. Inclosure Agreement. 

46 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 526. 

47 Wright, Dir. Leics. (1896), 709. 

48 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/689-91. 

49 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 204. 

59 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxiv, fig. 1. 

5t Cal. Pat. 1345-8, 93. 

52 L.R.O. DE.30/1/15/14-16. 

53 Cal. Pat. 1327-30, 56, 215; Cal. Close, 1300-33, 583. 

54 Linc. Rec. Soc. xxxiil. 45. 

55 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 9. 

56 'The Revd. J. G. Cook (d. 1856), brother of the patron, 
resigned in 1841: Venn, Alum. Cantab. 1752-1900, ii. 116; 
his successor was resident: Leic. City Mun. Room, 


1935, the benefice was vacant until 1937 when C. H. 
Welti, Vicar of North Kilworth, was authorized to 
hold it in plurality. Similarly in 1954 B. M. Peake, 
Vicar of Lubenham since 1947, was authorized to 
hold the benefice of Theddingworth.® 

The church of ALL SAINTS, built of ironstone 
and limestone, consists of chancel, clerestoried nave, 
north and south aisles terminating in side chapels to 
the chancel, north and south porches, and west tower 
with spire. The earliest remaining features are the 
north arcade, the archway between chancel and north 
chapel, and the cylindrical font; these date from the 
12th century. The north arcade of five bays has 
round arches of a single order resting on circular 
piers with square abaci and high ‘water-holding’ 
bases. The capitals are all of different design, some 
scalloped, one having stiff-leaf foliage, and one up- 
right overlapping leaves. 'The round-headed arch in 
the north wall of the chancel, which is similar in 
character to those of the arcade, indicates the exis- 
tence of a north chapel in the 12th century. It has 
been suggested that part of the west wall of the north 
chapel, where it projects beyond the north aisle, and 
the core of the tower may also be of Norman date. 

The south arcade of four bays is of the early 13th 
century; it has semi-circular arches of two orders 
resting on quatrefoil piers with moulded capitals. 
The easternmost arch extends beyond the west face 
of the chancel arch, suggesting that, when the arcade 
was built, it was intended to move the chancel arch 
further forward.®3 There are several features in the 
chancel dating from the later 13th century: the 
chancel arch itself, a much-restored window in 
the south wall, and the piscina, of which the base 
is original. The east window is late 13th century in 
style but was inserted during the 1gth-century re- 
storation of the church. Rubble walling in the external 
angle between chancel and south chapel is similar 
to 13th-century walling found elsewhere in the dis- 
trietis4 

Both aisles were probably rebuilt in the 14th cen- 
tury. They have moulded plinths of this period and 
two-light square-headed windows, much renewed, 
with sunk-chamfered jambs.°5 The south doorway, 
with a depressed ogee head and ovolo-moulded 
jambs, is probably a 17th-century insertion, although 
this form of arch is sometimes found in work of the 
14th century.®® The south porch has a semi-circular 
arch and probably dates from the 18th century. The 
clerestory is an addition of the late 14th or early 15th 
century. The windows are of two lights except for 
the easternmost window on the north side which is 
circular and has flowing tracery; it may have been 
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59 Plaque in the church. 

60 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 570, 642. 

61 Ex inf. Dioc. Registry. 

62 See T.L.A.S. xxii. 118-24 for an acct. of the church by 
Albert Herbert and plans showing its suggested evolution. 

63 A similar feature occurs in the church at Marston 
Trussell (Northants.). 

64 e.g, at Mowsley and Laughton churches. 

65 There are similar mouldings of c. 1330-50 in Slawston 
church; A. Herbert notes that 13th-cent. label moulds 
have been re-used above later windows: 7.L.A.S. xxii. 
122. 

66 e.g. the doorway to the gatehouse stair at Maxstoke 
Priory (Warws.). 
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used to light the rood.®7 A rood-loft stair still exists 
on this side of the chancel arch and the insertion of 
a rood screen evidently accounts for some defacing 
of the arch itself. 

The tower, of ironstone with limestone dressings, 
was built in the 15th century and rises in three stages 
to an embattled parapet. The slender octagonal 
spire, with two tiers of lights, is of limestone ashlar 
and has low broaches at its base. There are shallow 
clasping buttresses up to the belfry stage, which has 
angle gargoyles and tall two-light openings with 
transoms. The west window in the lowest stage is 
similar but has no transom. Internally the tower arch 
has capitals with typical early Perpendicular mould- 
ings. 

The south chapel appears to have been rebuilt in 
the 15th century. An arch between it and the chancel, 
if original, is of this date, but its stonework is either 
modern or much re-tooled. The two windows in the 
chapel are of Perpendicular character. The north, or 
Hothorpe, chapel in its present form dates largely 
from the 16th century. It was formerly partitioned 
off by wooden screens, both in the Norman opening 
to the chancel®® and in the small arch connecting it 
with the north aisle. By the end of the 18th century 
a continuous low-pitched roof covered both the 
chapel and the north side of the chancel.°? The 
chapel is now used partly as a vestry and contains 
a Snetzler organ of 1754.7° 

The church was restored in 1857-8 by G. G. 
(later Sir Gilbert) Scott.7! The whole building was 
re-roofed and the north porch was built. Other work 
by Scott includes the sedilia, altar, and reredos; the 
pulpit is said to have come from Venice.?2 T'wo arm- 
chairs of c. 1650 remain in the chancel and there are 
re-used traceried panels and bench-ends of 15th- 
century date incorporated in the seating of the nave 
and aisles. The font had in 1798 a‘high ‘Gothic’ 
wooden canopy; the present elaborate canopy, in 
a similar style, dates from 1893 and is the work of 
G. F. Bodley.73 

An ancient wooden dug-out chest with iron 
bindings remains in the north aisle. Nearby hangs 
a painted charity board of 1785. The tower clock, by 
Tucker of London, dates from 1871. 

Of the two monuments in the Hothorpe chapel, 
one is a large two-tier alabaster tomb with recumbent 
figures in late Elizabethan costume. It is said to 
be, from the arms displayed, the tomb of George 
Chambre of Petton (sometime owner of Hothorpe 
Hall) and his wife.7* The figures are flanked by 
Corinthian columns supporting an entablature. Four 
small figures of children occupy the lower front 
panel. The other memorial is a mural alabaster monu- 
ment to George Bathurst (d. 1656) and his wife. It 
consists of half-length figures each set in front of an 
oval recess and to the right and left of the inscription 
are the arms of Bathurst impaling Villiers and 
Burneby respectively. Kneeling figures of their 13 
sons and 4 daughters occupy a lower panel.75 


67 7.L.A.S. Xxii. 119-20. 

68 Nichols, Leics. ii. 827. 

69 Ibid. plate cxxxiv, fig. 2. 

WD WIG SNS X56, 19 

71 Copies of Scott’s specification and a subscription list 
raising £1,907, both dated 1856, are among par. recs. 

7 T.L.A.S. Xxii. 121-2. 

73 Ibid. 121; Nichols, Leics. ii. 827. 

74 Nichols, Leics. ii. 828. 

75 Ibid. plate cxxxiv, fig. 11. 
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Animposing marble monument in the south chapel 
is to Griffith Davies, M.D. (d. 1722), and his wife. 
A large undated monument by R. Hayward filling 
the west end of the south aisle and portraying the 
life-size figures of the Revd. Slaughter Clarke (1738- 
65) and his widow was erected by the latter in 
1772.76 Other memorials in the church include a 
tablet to the Revd. William French Major (d. 1842) 
by T. Yates of Market Harborough. Stained glass 
in the chancel east window (1858) is in memory 
of Thomas and Isabel Lovell; other windows 
commemorate the Revd. 'T. James (d. 1863), his 
wife (d. 1860), and the Revd. 'T. Ellis Everett (d. 
1890). 

The churchyard was closed for burials in 1890, 
except for existing family vaults.77 The lych-gate on 
the north-west side of the churchyard was given by 
W. S. Sutherland in 1897.78 The church plate in- 
cludes a silver cup and two patens, dated 1720, the 
gift of Dr. Griffith Davies (d. 1722) in 1722, and 
a silver flagon, the gift of the Revd. F. H. Sutton, 
probably in 1866.79 Later additions include a flagon 
of 1915 in memory of W. S. Sutherland. There were 
three bells in 1790,8° four in the 19th century, and 
a fifth was added in 1873. They are: (i) 1595; 
(ii) 1615, by Hugh Watts of Leicester; (iii) n.d.; 
(tv) 1757, by Thomas Eayre of Kettering; (v) 1873, 
by John Taylor of Loughborough. The third has the 
shield of Newcombe of Leicester and is of c. 1560. 
The fifth was recast in 1903 at the expense of W. S. 
Sutherland and the whole peal was re-hung.*' The 
registers begin in 1635, with a break from 1642 to 
1651. 


THEDDINGWORTH 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. About 1892 Mr. C. E. 
de Trafford built a Roman Catholic chapel at 
Hothorpe Hall in memory of his brother Gilbert 
(d. 1890).8? This was in the diocese of Northampton, 
but Roman Catholics in Theddingworth, particularly 
tenants and servants of the de Traffords, could attend 
services there. Theddingworth was in the diocese of 
Nottingham and served by the chapel of the Turville- 
Petre family in the neighbouring parish of Husbands 
Bosworth,®3 which the de T'raffords had attended 
before 1892. After the de Traffords left Hothorpe in 
1928, the chapel was expressly excluded from leases 
and sales of the estate. It continued in use until 1952 
when Miss Hilda de Trafford gave the altar and 
other fittings to a church at Dunstable (Beds.).*4 
The Lutheran Council of Great Britain which pur- 
chased Hothorpe Hall as a conference centre in 1955 
use the chapel for their services. It is a cement- 
rendered building in the Renaissance style, standing 
north-east of the hall. It has an apsidal east end and 
is elaborately decorated internally with plasterwork 
of Baroque character. 


PROTESTANT NONCONFORMITY. George 
Green, instituted Vicar of Theddingworth in 1620, 
was ejected from the living in 1662 because he 


76 Tbid. fig. 12 and pp. 828-9. 
77 Par, recs. 
Inscription on gate. 
Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 196. 
Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 203. 
81 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 292; T.L.A.S. ix. 219, 236; xxii, 
123; plaque on tower wall; note in vestry. 
82 Ex inf. Miss Hilda de Trafford; the architect was prob- 
ably A. J. Purdie. 


83 See p. 36. 84 Ex inf. Miss de Trafford. 
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refused to subscribe.85 There was a conventicle of 
about 50 Independents ‘of the meaner sort’ in 1669,°° 
but Green was apparently not their minister. Two 
other ejected ministers, Clarke and Southam, were 
licensed to teach here, and in 1672 John Cave’s house 
was licensed as a meeting-place.’7 John Shuttlewood, 
the distinguished nonconformist teacher, *8 was also 
licensed to teach in Theddingworth. Although only 
2 nonconformists were reported in 167689 and 3—5 in 
1705-16,°° it is likely that there was an unbroken 
tradition between the late-17th-century conventicle 
and the early-1gth-century Congregationalist chapel. 
The house of Thomas Moore in 1817 and that of 
John Wright in 1823 were licensed as meeting- 
places. 

The present Congregational chapel was erected 
and licensed in 1833 at the cost of John Sims on land 
given by George Harris.°2 It was licensed for 
matriages in 1852.93 John Sims, a farmer and grazier, 
by will proved in 1839, left a rent-charge of {£20 for 
the support of the resident minister ;9* George Harris, 
by will proved 1873, and John Smeeton, by will 
proved in 1913, augmented this endowment.% 
Harris also established the Congregational school.9° 
The last Independent minister appears to have left 
Theddingworth about 1925.97 The chapel is a simple 
brick building with pointed windows and a hipped 
roof; it is dated 1833. The graveyard on its west side 
contains many memorials to the leading Congrega- 
tionalist families. 


SCHOOLS. There was a schoolmaster in Thedding- 
worth in 1634.98 The present village school appears 
to originate from the generosity of J. G. Cook 
(d. 1856), vicar 1810-41, although the building and 
schoolmistress’s house were erected in 1844 after he 
had resigned from the living.99 His brother John 
Cook (d. 1867) of Hothorpe Hall, the patron of the 
church, may also have contributed to the cost. The 
first known trust deed was dated 1856, the year of 
the vicar’s death,! but as early as 1819 he had been 
paying for the education of 12 children in a small day 
school of 25 children run by a woman in the village.” 
The status of this school is uncertain. In 1832 the 
archdeacon reported that there was only a Sunday 
school containing 40 children,3 but the parliamentary 
return describing conditions a year later referred to 
a day and Sunday school for 35 children, educated 
partly at their parents’ expense and partly by charity.+ 
The building of 1844 was extended by the addition 
of an infants’ room in 1902.5 


85 Antiquary, xlv. 428; Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. 
Matthews, 232-3; Nichols, Leics. ii. 827; his estate was 
plundered by the king’s forces after Naseby: see V.C.H. 
Leics. 1. 383. 

86 7T.L.ALS. XXV. 102, 132. 

87 Original Recs. Early Nonconformity, ed. G. L. Turner, 
ii. 764. 

SSD ENE 

89 T.L.A.S. vi. 300. 

9° Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 346. 

91 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/309, 531. 

92 Ibid. /637; Wright, Dir. Leics. (1892), 629. 

93 Lond. Gaz. 1852, p. 293. 

94 Char. Com. files, G. 37. 

95 Tbid. 

96 See below. 

97 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 642; (1925), 688. 

98 Brit. Fnl. Educ. Studies, iii. 52. 

°9 Inscription on the building. See plate facing p. 288. 

1 Return of Non-Provided Schs. H.C. 178, p. 25 (1906), 
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George Harris (d. 1873) about 1870 founded 
another school in Theddingworth for the children of 
those attending the Congregational chapel.® In 1880 
it was agreed to amalgamate this with Cook’s school 
under the name “Theddingworth United’ on condi- 
tion that religious instruction was ‘simply biblical’. 
Henry Everett, the surviving trustee of Cook’s school, 
gave his permission for Cook’s building to be used, 
and Harris’s trustees agreed to contribute £12 Ios. 
a year towards its maintenance. The management 
committee consisted of the vicar, the two church- 
wardens, and three of Harris’s trustees. These 
arrangements lasted until 1904 when it was adjudged 
that the formation of a united school was a breach of 
Harris’s trust deed, and in 1905 the new managers 
under the 1902 Act decided to return to the name 
“Theddingworth Cook’s.’7 

The total number of children in the two schools 
in 1871 was 59,° but the attendance at the united 
school in 1894 was only 36.9 There were 45 at Cook’s 
school in 1g10,!° and 31 in 1922 when it was decided 
to move those of senior school age to the neigh- 
bouring parish of Husbands Bosworth.'! There were 
20 juniors in attendance in 1933, and about the same 
number in 1960.!?,The school was granted ‘controlled’ 
status in 1952.13 


CHARITIES. Under the articles of agreement by 
which the parish was inclosed in 1713, a field of 
25 a. called Wheybrooke Close, then in the occupa- 
tion of William Moore, was allotted for the use of the 
poor.'+ At an annual meeting of the freeholders, 16 
poor cottagers, each paying a rent of ros. a year to 
the overseer, were nominated to enjoy the right of 
pasturing one cow each from 1 May to 30 November 
and 2 sheep each from 30 November to 25 March. 
By the beginning of the 19th century the increase in 
the number of poor had compelled the freeholders 
to divide the close into ‘cow pastures’ and ‘digging 
pastures’. The latter consisted of 8 roods under spade 
cultivation as allotment gardens for 8 cottagers. The 
remaining 23 a. continued to be pastured by 16 
cottagers as before.'5 The charity is governed by an 
order of the Charity Commissioners, dated 1880, 
establishing a body of 6 trustees with the right to let 
the land in plots.1© In 1960 the close was let for 
grazing and the annual rent distributed with the 
income from the other charities.!7 

Dame Juliana Newdigate, the wife of Sir Richard 
Newdigate, lord of the manor, by will proved 168618 
left £50 to the poor of the parish, and 16 other people 


2 Digest of Returns to Cttee. on Educ. of Poor, H.C. 294, 
p. 464 (1819), be (=). 

3 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3, p. 263. 

4 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 498." 

5 T.L.A.S. ix. 151. 6 Char. Com. files, G. 37. 

7 Leics. Co. Educ. Offices, correspondence files. 

8 Return relating to Elem. Educ. H.C. 201, pp. 204-5 
(1871), lv. 

9 Rep. of Educ. Cttee. of Counc. 1894-5 [C. 7776-I], 
p. 918, H.C. (1895), xxvil. 

10 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910. 

11 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Distrib. of Public Elem. Schs. 2nd ~ 
Rep. Oct. 1922, p. 7. 

12 Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 
1933- 

13 Ex inf. Leics. Co. Educ. Offices. 

14 L.R.O. Theddingworth Inclosure Agreement. 

15 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 290. 

16 'Theddingworth par. recs. copy of the order. 

17 Char. Com. files, G. 37. 

18 G.E.C. Baronetage, iv. 89. 
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at various times gave another £89. These sums 
appear to have remained in private hands until 1836, 
and the interest on them was distributed regularly to 
the poor on St. Thomas’s Day (21 Dec.). However, 
in 1836, as some money had been lost and some lent 
outside the parish, it was decided to invest the 
remaining £82 in land. Two houses, a barn, a bake- 
house, and a close of pasture were purchased, with the 
aid of a loan, for £150.!9 Part of the income from the 
poor’s land was used to pay off the loan. In 1839 
the income from this property was 12 guineas a year.?° 
The income from this charity and the Poor’s Land 
constitute what is known as the Parochial Charity. 
In 1949 16 people received £3 each.?! 

George Harris (d. 1873) in 1865 gave a rent-charge 
of £15 for the benefit of the poor, and in 1870 another 
of £10 for the purchase of coals. The administration 
of this charity by a Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, dated 1935, was included in the trust estab- 
lished for the benefit of the Congregational chapel. 
In 1953 18 people were receiving coals and cash.?? 


HUNDRED 


None of the charities for Hothorpe appears to have 
survived, although people in Theddingworth became 
eligible to benefit from them after about 1830 when 
most of the remaining cottages in Hothorpe were 
demolished.?3 The rent-charge on the Hothorpe Hall 
estate which provided a sum to be distributed on 
St. Thomas’s Day (21 Dec.) for the inhabitants of 
Hothorpe appears to have lapsed.?4 Edward Bathurst, 
by will proved 1667, left a close of land in Thorpe 
Mandeville (Northants.) to Trinity College, Oxford, 
in trust to apply the income every third year to 
apprenticing a boy from certain named parishes 
including Hothorpe. It was stated in 1874 that the 
charity had lapsed owing to a lack of boys.25 Simi- 
larly, the rent-charge of £5 left by Mrs. Judith 
Bathurst, by will dated 1704, for apprenticing a 
Hothorpe boy does not appear to have been claimed 
within living memory. It was still being paid in 
1839,2° and also at the time when the Thedding- 
worth charities were inspected by the Charity Com- 
missioners in 1876.27 


THEDDINGWORTH 


THURNBY 


THURNBY lies about four miles east of Leicester, 
adjoining the city boundary. The ancient parish 
includes the hamlet of Bushby and the chapelry of 
Stoughton; the civil parish of Bushby was combined 
with that of Thurnby in 1935, but Stoughton remains 
a separate civil parish. In this account Stoughton is 
separately described; the history of Thurnby and 
Bushby cannot readily be separated and they are 
dealt with jointly. The area of the former civil parish 
of Thurnby was 614 a. and that of Bushby 679 a., 
but in 1935 the westernmost part of Thurnby was 
transferred to Leicester.! 

The parish lies on the western slopes of the east 
Leicestershire uplands, largely occupying the rela- 
tively high ground between two streams which join 
on the parish boundary and flow west to the Soar. 
The ground rises from below 300 ft. near the streams 
in the west to about 400 ft. in the south of the parish 
and over 450 ft. in the east. The parish boundary 
is formed by one of the streams on the north and 
mostly by field boundaries on the east and south; 
since 1935 the western boundary has followed the 
second of the streams but it previously lay further 
to the west, along field boundaries and the main 
Leicester road. The soil is sandy over a subsoil of 
gravel, and there are several disused gravel pits in 
the parish. 

The Leicester-Uppingham road runs from west 
to east through Thurnby, following the highest 
ground in the parish. In the west it ascends Thurnby 
Hill and in the east, towards Houghton on the Hill, 
climbs Winkerdale Hill. The village centres of both 
Thurnby and Bushby lie along a continuous village 
street, roughly parallel to and south of the Leicester 
road and joining it at both ends. A minor road runs 
from the Leicester road northwards to Scraptoft, and 
a second leads southwards from the village street to 
Stoughton. The railway line from Leicester to Melton 


19 'Theddingworth par. recs. copy of the indenture. 

20 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 291. 

21 Char. Com. files, G. 37. 22 Ibid. 

23 'The convention was established by agreement between 
the lords of the manors. 
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Mowbray crosses the parish in the north with a 
station on the road to Scraptoft; the line was closed 
for passenger traffic in 1953. In the late 19th century 
the only scattered buildings in the parish were Bushby 
Lodge in the south-east, Swains Lodge and Thurnby 
Lodge in the west, and one or two houses near the 
railway station. By the early 2oth century there were 
two other large houses, both near the main road in 
Bushby: one was known as Winkadale. Since about 
1930 the built-up area of Leicester has spread into 
the parish and much building exists on the land 
transferred to the city in 1935; both Swains Lodge 
and Thurnby Lodge are in the transferred area. 
Between the two World Wars houses were built 
along the south side of the main road between 
Bushby and Winkerdale Hill as well as between the 
main road and the railway line. By 1960 more new 
building had taken place both on the main road and 
in the village street. Much of the land which remained 
open on the western boundary of the parish and along 
the main road was cultivated as nursery gardens. 
The old village of Thurnby extends along the 
village street eastwards to Bushby; during the 
present century the street has become known as 
Main Street. At the extreme west end of Thurnby 
stands The Lodge, a Queen Anne style house built 
c. 1920. On the north side of the street are the church, 
Vicarage, Manor House, and school. ‘The Manor 
House was built as a brick two-storied L-shaped 
house in the earlier 18th century and raised to three 
stories in the early 19th century; later alterations 
include a north-east addition and semi-circular bay 
windows. A garden wall and a high gazebo are of the 
18th century and a gate pier carries a lead plaque 
with the date 1808 and initials ,5;,, The Dower 
House is an 18th-century brick building, heightened 
later, and there was a house of similar size and date 
at the junction of Main Street and Court Road which 


24 'Theddingworth par. recs. 

25 Ibid. 

26 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 291. 
27 'Theddingworth par. recs. 
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was demolished in 1957; new houses occupy the site. 
Thurnby Court was built to the south-west of this 
road junction in 1872 by James Alexander Jackson 
who had made a fortune from blockade-running 
during the American Civil War. The house, in 
an elaborate Renaissance style, cost £250,000 and 
had its own gas plant. Jackson’s extravagance ruined 
him and Thurnby Court was empty for some years 
before his death. It was purchased by a builder in 1914 
and largely demolished during the First World War.? 
Some of the materials were used for other houses, 
notably for a bungalow in Court Road. The stable 
range has been converted into three houses which 
form part of The Square, an L-shaped block of 
buildings at the angle of the two roads. A stone well- 
house, originally Jackson’s water supply, stands 
between The Square and Court Road.3 No. 4 The 
Square appears to be the small timber-framed cross- 
wing of an otherwise demolished medieval house. 
One of the two thatched houses in Thurnby is the 
brick-built Rose and Crown public house on the 
south side of Main Street; it has been modernized 
but may be of late-17th-century origin. The other, 
further west, is timber-framed and of three bays, one 
bay having been rebuilt. Nos. 11-15 Main Street 
also appear to be of timber-framed construction 
beneath later brick casing. Thurnby Grange in 
Uppingham Road was built or enlarged by Charles 
Bennion (d. 1929). It is mainly of the late 19th cen- 
tury with stucco details and hipped slate roofs. In 
1939 it was purchased as offices for Billesdon Rural 
District Council.+ 

At Bushby the Old Hall is a rectangular brick 
house with blank arcading, rubbed brick dressings, 
and a stone eaves cornice. It was built in 1823, a date 
which appears with the initials 0.H. above the prin- 
cipal entrance. Additions to the east and west are 
dated 1920 and 1926. Bushby House Farm, at the 
junction of Padwell Lane and Main Street, was 
originally a two-storied late-18th-century brick 
house, but it was given a third story early in the 
following century. Garden features, including deco- 
rative ironwork and a “Gothick’ gazebo, are of c. 1800 
and there are outbuildings and brick cottages of 
similar date. Bushby Lodge Farm, Home Farm, and 
White House Farm are the most easterly of the older 
buildings in Bushby. All are of brick and probably 
date from the earlier 18th century, although Bushby 
Lodge Farm has a third story which was added 
c. 1800. Bushby Lodge is an isolated field barn 
further south, said to be dated 1818.5 Newstead, to 
the north-west of White House Farm, is a large 
late-1gth-century mansion. 

In 1960 there were 21 Council houses in Thurnby 
and Bushby, only two of which were built before 
1939.° A cul-de-sac to the east of Bushby Old Hall 
contains pairs of Council houses built after the 
Second World War. The village hall, standing next 
to the school, is dated 1926. 


2 Leic. City Ref. Libr., Cable Coll. xiv. 53-55; see 
plate facing p. 289. 

3 Ex inf. Mr. S. H. Fielding of No. 3 The Square. 

4 Ex inf. Billesdon R.D.C.; Leic. Advertiser, 1 July 
1939. 

5 Ex inf. occupier, Bushby Lodge Farm. 

6 Ex inf. Billesdon R.D.C. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 170. 

8 Ibid. 173. 

9 Leics. Views, ii. 25-26. 

100 /2@ Ed, Le1es, 11%. 1635 170,174, 201, 


There are few early population figures for Thurnby 
and Bushby. There were 40 households in Thurnby 
in 1563 and 22 in 1670.7 Only 28 communicants were 
recorded in 16768 and in the late 18th century 
Throsby remarked on the decayed state of the village.9 
The population of 'Thurnby in 1801 was 115 and it 
rose steadily to 241 in 1921. In Bushby there were 
46 taxpayers in 1377. In 1670 there were 18 house- 
holds and in 1676 61 communicants. The population 
of Bushby in 1801 was 96; it fell to 51 by 1871 but 
had reached 116 by 1911. The population in both 
places has greatly increased as a result of the growth 
of Leicester. Bushby increased to 194 in 1921 and 
336 in 1931, Thurnby to 348 in 1931; the combined 
population in 1951 was 843.!° 


ESTATES. Neither Thurnby nor Bushby is men- 
tioned separately in Domesday Book, and they were 
probably part of the 28 carucates of land described 
under Stoughton.!! As the property of Hugh de 
Grentemesnil both villages descended to the earls 
of Leicester. In 1204, on the death of Robert Fitz- 
Parnell, the lands were divided, Bushby and a part 
of Thurnby passing to Saer de Quency, Earl of 
Winchester, and his wife, and the rest of Thurnby 
remaining in the possession of the earls of Leicester.12 
The Winchester fee passed in 1277, after the death 
in 1264 of Roger de Quency, to his daughter Margaret 
Ferrers, Countess of Derby.'3 Her grandson William 
was created Baron Ferrers of Groby and inherited 
these lands through his father, Margaret’s second 
son.!4 Rent in Thurnby and Bushby was still held of 
the honor of Winchester in 1507.!5 The Leicester fee 
in Thurnby became part of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The tenants of the fee of the earls of Winchester 
in Bushby and Thurnby were the DuBois family. In 
1253 John de Busceby granted to Arnold DuBois 
a knight’s fee in Bushby, Peatling, and Stretton, in 
return for land at Claybrooke.'® It was presumably 
under the tenure of the DuBois family that their 
lands in Thurnby and Bushby were attached to the 
manor of Thorpe Arnold in Framland hundred, with 
which they remained connected until the 15th cen- 
tury.!7 In 1279 John DuBois held 5 of the 6 caru- 
cates in Bushby for 34 and ;5 knight’s fee, and a 
carucate in Thurnby for } knight’s fee.'® In 1295 
Millicent Monhaut was enfeofted by William DuBois 
with these lands. Her son and heir William la Zouche 
of Haringworth, who married DuBois’s niece Maud, 
was the first of the long line of Zouches who held 
this estate under the Ferrers family of Groby’? until 
1485, when John, Lord Zouche, forfeited his lands 
after Bosworth.2° In 1507 Sir Thomas Pulteney of 
Belgrave died possessed of 1oos. rent in Thurnby 
and Bushby, held of the honor of Winchester.74 

In 1279 the tenants of the Earl of Leicester’s fee 
in Thurnby were the Segrave family, who had 
originally been enfeoffed in 1239 by Simon de Mont- 
fort, shortly after he was created Earl of Leicester. 
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21 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VIL, iii, pp. 128-9. 
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Stephen de Segrave then exchanged with de Mont- 
fort all his land in Thornton and Bagworth for the 
land in Thurnby which Richard, son of Robert de 
Harcourt, had previously held of the earl. In 1279 
Nicholas de Segrave held g virgates for } knight’s 
fee; the earl’s other tenants at that time were the 
Abbot of Leicester, who had 5 virgates, and John 
DuBois, who was also the tenant of the Earl of Win- 
chester in Bushby.?? The Abbot of Leicester’s lands 
had presumably been granted by one of the earls of 
Leicester, probably on the foundation of the abbey 
in 1143.23 The Segrave family continued to hold land 
in Thurnby from the honor of Leicester and the 
Duchy of Lancaster until the death of John, Lord 
Segrave, in 1353, when his holding was inherited by 
his daughter Elizabeth, wife of John Mowbray and 
mother of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (d. 
1399).2* The Duke of Norfolk still held ¢ knight’s 
fee in Sileby and Thurnby in 1428.75 Leicester 
Abbey continued to hold land in Thurnby, probably 
until the Dissolution.?° 

It is not clear how Thomas Farnham became pos- 
sessed of Thurnby and Bushby, but both places 
passed to him and descended with the manor of 
Stoughton. As part of the Powys-Keck estate some 
of the land in both Thurnby and Bushby was bought 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. in 1919.27 

Land in Thurnby and Bushby was held by North 
Creake Abbey (Norf.) as part of the manor of Illston 
on the Hill.28 This land originally belonged to the 
Norman, John de Joy, and was granted to the abbey 
in or before 1231 by Henry III. It had previously 
been temporarily occupied by John de Hereford.?9 In 
1247 it amounted to 8 carucates, with Illston, and was 
valued at £9.3° This land has not been traced after 
the death of the last abbot in 1506 and the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey in 1509.3! It does not appear to 
have descended with the abbey’s property in Ilston 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge.32 

The lords of the manor of Scraptoft also owned 
land in Bushby.33 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Both Thurnby and 
Bushby are probably described under Stoughton in 
Domesday Book. Very little information exists about 
the medieval economic history of the townships. In 
1279 Thurnby consisted of 6 carucates, partly held 
by Nicholas de Segrave and John DuBois. Other 
landowners included the Abbot of Leicester and 
Geoffrey de Twyford, a free tenant under the Earl of 
Leicester. All four tenants of John DuBois were 
free. Bushby also consisted of 6 carucates, all held by 
DuBois. Five virgates were held in villeinage, the 
rest by free tenants.3+ By 1381 all the tenants in 
Bushby were holding at the will of the lord.35 In 


22 Nichols, Leics. ii. 846. 

23 See p. 324. 

24 Complete Peerage, ix. 600-1; Nichols, Leics. ii. 846. 

25 Feud. Aids, iii. 121. 

26 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 94. 
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28 See p. 164. 

29 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 74; Close R. 1227-31, 550. 

30 Bk. of Fees, 1393. 

31 Nichols, Leics. ii. 551; Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, iii, 
P. 443. 

32 See p. 164. 

33 e.g. Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 299; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. 
(1922), 646. 

34 Nichols, Leics. ii. 846, 850. 

35 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 296. 


THURNBY 


Thurnby only one free tenant remained and 13 
tenants held at will.3° 

Thurnby and Bushby were inclosed in the early 
17th century, Thurnby before 1618 and Bushby 
before 1640. In 1618 the lords of Stoughton manor 
sued the landowners of 'Thurnby, who had inclosed 
their lands by agreement, for damages which they 
claimed to have suffered by the inclosure.37 In 1640 
an agreement was made concerning the tithes of 
Bushby, which had by then been inclosed.38 A simi- 
lar action took place in 1651.39 Ancient closes were 
then mentioned and it is clear that the land had not 
all been converted to pasture: a great deal of arable 
remained and it was emphasized that the various 
holdings had been inclosed for convenience and 
consolidation. he open fields may have been com- 
mon to both townships. Their names are not known, 
but a Middle Field was mentioned in 1622 when 
there was a close in it.#° 

A family which long lived in Thurnby was that of 
the Reades. Three members were taxed in 1381, and 
by the 16th century the family was clearly one of the 
most prosperous in the village: in 1545 of 4 persons 
taxed 3 were Reades, and of 4 paying tax in 1572 
2 were members of the same family. Thomas Reade, 
who died in 1623, was described as ‘gentleman’.#! 
Two members of the family had fairly large houses 
in 1666, when the largest house in Thurnby, with 
8 hearths, was owned by John Dilkes.42 In the same 
year 4 members of the Foster family of Bushby paid 
tax. ‘This family had lived in the village since before 
1377 when John Foster was taxed.43 In 1399 a John 
Foster received letters of protection from the king 
when he went to France in the service of Edward, 
Duke of Aumale.4+ The family still lived in the 
parish in the 18th century.45 

Though wholesale conversion to pasture did not 
immediately follow inclosure, pasture farming was 
later predominant. In 1845, for example, of the land 
subject to tithes in Thurnby 113 a. were arable and 
470 a. meadow and pasture ;#° in Bushby 161 a. were 
arable and 479 a. meadow and pasture.47 The land 
in Thurnby was occupied by only 5 farmers and 
graziers in 1846, 4 in 1863, and 3 in 1932, and that in 
Bushby by 3, 5, and 2 in the same years ;#8 since 1919 
part of Thurnby and Bushby has been in the dairy- 
farming estate of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd. centred on Stoughton.*9 Though primarily agri- 
cultural, Thurnby had some framework-knitting 
before 1800.5° There were the usual village crafts- 
and tradesmen in the rgth and 2oth centuries, but 
proximity to Leicester has also attracted residents 
connected with the city: a commercial traveller, a 
hosiery manufacturer, and a surgeon in 1846, a soli- 
citor and a surgeon in 1863. Twentieth-century 


36 Leic. City Mun. Room, Farnham’s MS. notes. 

37 39th Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 681. 

38 Leic. City Mun. Room, 8 D.38/3/1/1. 

39 4oth Dep. Kpr’s. Rep. 14. 

40 Leic. City Mun. Room, 13’28/6/7. 

41 Ibid. Farnham’s MS. notes. 

42 Farnham, Leics. Notes, i. 299-300. 

43 Ibid. 295. 

44 Cal. Pat. 1396-9, 563. 

45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 849. 

46 T..R.O. Thurnby Tithe Award. 

47 Ibid. Bushby Tithe Award. 

48 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 526; (1863), 589; Kelly’s Dir. 
Leics. (1932), 790. 

49 See p. 329. 

50 7.C.H. Leics. iii. 20, 22. 
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residential development had brought a garage pro- 
prietor, 2 nurserymen, a coal merchant, and 2 shop- 
keepers to Thurnby by 1932.5! 

There may have been a mill in Thurnby at the 
end of the 15th century.s? There was a windmill in 
Bushby in the first half of the 17th century.53 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. There was no 
workhouse at either Thurnby or Bushby. In 1802-3 
Thurnby relieved 18 adults and 1g children, and 
Bushby, 7 adults and 7 children.5+ In 1836 Thurnby 
and Bushby were placed in Billesdon Union.55 
Parish councils, each with a membership of 5 
councillors, were formed for Thurnby and Bushby 
in 1926. They were combined in 1935, each place 
becoming a ward with 3 councillors. In 1958 the 
membership of Thurnby ward was increased to 5.5¢ 


CHURCH. Thurnby church was in existence by 
about 1143 and was granted by Ralph pincerna, with 
the consent of Earl Robert le Bossu, to Leicester 
Abbey soon after the abbey’s foundation.5? The 
abbey ordained a vicarage.58 In addition to the chapel 
at Stoughton there was, for a short time, another at 
Bushby; it was apparently built between 1220 and 
1344,59 but nothing more is known of it. 

Leicester Abbey retained the advowson until the 
Dissolution,°° when the patronage passed to the 
Crown. The queen presented in 1562 and 1575. 
The advowson was granted to the Beaumont family 
before 1681 when Sir Henry Beaumont presented. 
Thereafter the advowson descended with the manor 
of Stoughton until the sale of the Powys-Keck estate 
in 1913.6 The patronage then passed through 
various hands and in 1957 was in the possession of 
the Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of England 
Trust.% 

The rectory was valued at 15 marks in 1217, 18 in 
1254, and 27 in 1291,°5 at which figure it was still 
taxed in 1428.°° In 1535 it was valued at £8.°7 The 
abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) was granted the tithes of 
two halls in Bushby by Robert FitzParnell in 11g0- 
1204, but this may have been a confirmation of an 
earlier grant, perhaps by Hugh de Grentemesnil.®® 
In 1220 it was stated that St. Evroul held tithes from 
demesne land in Stoughton, and from a carucate of 
land at Bushby.®? The tithes from ‘Thurnby itself 
almost certainly remained the property of Leicester 
Abbey, which also farmed the St. Evroul tithes 


5t White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 526; (1863), 589; Kelly’s 
Dir. Leics. ’(1932), 790. 

52 Nichols, Leics. 1, App. p 

53 Leic. City Mun. hagas 8 0. 39/3/1/1. 

54 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

55 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

56 Ex inf. Co. Registration Office. 

57 V.C.H. Leics. ii. 13. 

58 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 
59 V.C.H. Leics. i. 363n. For Stoughton chapel, see 

. 329. 

60 For a list of vicars presented, see A. H. Thompson, 
Leic. Abbey, 198-200. 

61 Nichols, Leics. ii. 848. 

62 Tbid. 

64 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 96. 

65 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 

66 Feud. Aids, iii. 111. 

67 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 145. 

68 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230. 

69 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 263. 

70 See p. 74. 

71 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 94. 


6 See p. 328. 


in Bushby for most of the Middle Ages. In 1477 
Leicester leased them from Sheen Priory (Surr.), 
which had succeeded to St. Evroul’s property.7° The 
abbey had a pasture called Thurnby Green in lieu 
of all hay tithes.7! 

After the Dissolution the rectory was in 1550 
granted to Thomas Reve, John Johnson, and Henry 
Herdson, London merchants,”? although it is also 
said to have been granted to John Beaumont and was 
one of the estates which he forfeited to the Crown in 
1552.73 In 1558 Thurnby rectory was given to the 
Bishop of Lincoln.74 By 1562 Thomas Farnham of 
Quorndon had become the owner of all the tithes in 
Thurnby parish,75 and thereafter the rectory and 
tithes descended with the manor of Stoughton.7¢ 
In 1630, however, Henry Wigley of Scraptoft 
acquired the tithes of grain in Bushby7? and in 1640 
it was arranged that he should receive 33s. 4d. from 
each yardland.7§ The great tithes in Thurnby were 
commuted in 1845 for £67 10s.; most of those in 
Bushby had been merged but £9 was apportioned 
to the churchwardens and overseers of the poor of 
Mountsorrel, who had an estate of 54 a. there.79 

In 1220 it was stated that the vicar took the 
altarage and in return made a payment of 30s. a year 
to Leicester Abbey. He probably also paid part of 
the stipend of the Stoughton curate.8° The vicarage 
was valued at {10 19s. 1od. net in 1535,°! and at {51 
in 1719.*? In 1831 it was valued at £75.°3 The living 
was augmented in 1826 by a parliamentary grant of 
£300 and a similar sum from the patron, G. A. Legh 
Keck. In 1830 an augmentation of £200 was made 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty; in the same year a local 
subscription and Mrs. Pyncombe’s trustees each 
contributed £100. Similar payments were made in 
1838 from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and by G. A. Legh 
Keck (£150) and Mr. Marshall’s trustees ({£50).°4 
By 1877 the estimated value of the living was £278.55 
In 1845 the small tithes of Thurnby were commuted 
for £45 and those of Bushby for {50.8 At the end of 
the 17th century there were 4 a. of glebe at Bushby, 87 
but only 2 a. remained in 1845.88 

The Vicarage, standing to the west of the church, 
was built in 1908 to replace an earlier residence 
nearby. Material from the earlier house is incor- 
porated in the adjoining lane wall.89 

The church of ST. LUKE, built of ironstone, 
limestone, and Mountsorrel granite, consists of 
chancel, central tower,°° clerestoried nave, north and 
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south aisles, and south porch. Much of the fabric 
dates from a restoration of 1870-3. Evidence for the 
existence of a large cruciform church as early as the 
12th century remains in the four large nearly circular 
piers, with scalloped capitals, that carry the tower. 
A half-round respond with capital for the west side 
of a former south transept survives, as well as the 
weatherings for the steeply-pitched roofs of the 
original chancel and transepts on the lowest stage of 
the tower. Several chevron-ornamented arch vous- 
soirs of 12th-century date are incorporated in the 
modern porch. 

The rebuilding of the nave appears to have begun 
in the late 13th century; the three-bay arcades with 
pointed arches, as well as the crossing arches and 
middle stage of the tower, are of this date. All these 
arches have two chamfered orders, but the crossing 
arches are much restored. The window openings of 
the middle stage of the tower have two tall pointed 
lights under a hoodmoulded arch with a cusped open- 
ing in its head. The piers and responds of the nave 
arcades have moulded capitals and bases, one capital 
in the north arcade having some nail-head ornament; 
all the piers are octagonal. The south arcade is prob- 
ably the earlier of the two. The south door has a 
moulded arch with a few original jamb stones. One 
other probably late-13th-century feature is the tub- 
shaped font with a base formed by eight clustered 
shafts. The south transept was presumably destroyed 
during the rebuilding of the south aisle c. 1300. Of 
this date, in the aisle, are the rear arches of the win- 
dows, the plain pointed sedilia, and the piscina. 

The upper stage of the tower, with the curvilinear 
cusped tracery of its belfry openings, was added in 
the mid-14th century. It has angle buttresses, 
crocketted finials, and an embattled parapet with 
gargoyles. About this date, too, the west window in 
the nave was enlarged and given a pronounced ogee 
arch and moulded jambs. Perhaps also of the 14th 
century was the former clerestory which, before the 
1gth-century restoration, had windows with curvi- 
linear tracery. 

The old chancel was taken down in the late 
1770's! and not replaced until the general restora- 
tion of 1870-3, when the north aisle was virtually 
rebuilt and most of the external stonework of the 
church restored with Mountsorrel granite. The 
architects were Slater and Carpenter and the cost 
of the work—f5,0o00—-was borne by H. L. Powys- 
Keck.9 The new chancel is in the Early English 
style. Its internal recesses, including the sedilia, have 
black marble shafts. The south aisle windows were 
replaced but appear to incorporate copies of the 
earlier intersecting cusped lights.°3 The south porch 
was rebuilt to replace an early-18th-century brick 
structure.%* Three old gargoyles re-used in the 
restoration probably came from a parapet added to 
the south aisle in the 15th century. 


91 Nichols, Leics. ii. 848, and see plate cxxxv; Assoc. 
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In 1798 the seats in the north aisle were used by 
Stoughton and those in the south aisle by Bushby.9°5 
The east end of the north aisle now serves as a vestry 
and has a wooden partition screen erected in 1908. 
An iron-bound chest in the same aisle is probably of 
16th-century date. In the chancel, the altar rails date 
from 1872. In the south aisle, a board records 
Elizabeth Allinson’s charity. 

The monuments include a marble tablet to the 
Reyd. John Allinson (d. 1819) and his wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1847) and slate slabs of the late 18th and early 
Igth centuries to the Humberstone family. In the 
south aisle there are stained-glass windows to John 
Hunt, surgeon (d. 1885), Charles Bennion (d. 1929), 
and Frances Carr (d. 1933). ‘The chancel east win- 
dow was dedicated in 1913 to Caroline Jackson of 
Thurnby Court. In the north wall of the chancel are 
three stones commemorating the 8th centenary of 
the church and its association with the dioceses of 
Lincoln, Peterborough, and Leicester. 

There are 6 bells: (1) 1952; (ii) 1872, given by ~ 
Orlando Hunt and cast by John Taylor of Lough- 
borough; (iii) 1794, by Edward Arnold of Leicester 
and St. Neots; (iv) 1765, by Joseph Eayre of St. 
Neots; (v) and (vi) both 1631, said to be by Hugh 
Watts of Leicester.°7 The plate consists of a silver 
cup of 1575 and a silver-plated set presented by 
Mrs. Jackson of Thurnby Court.°8 The registers 
date from 1538, with gaps from 1655 to 1660 and 
(for marriages only) from 1750 to 1757. 


THURNBY 


NONCONFORMITY. A Mr. Goddard’s house in 
Bushby was licensed as a meeting-house in 1728,99 
and a house at Thurnby was a meeting-place in 
1817.! In 1829 there were estimated to be about 20 
Unitarians and Methodists.? ‘The Methodist chapel 
was built on the north side of the main road in 
1908.3 


SCHOOLS. In 1833 a day school, supported by 
‘a lady’, was open free of charge to the children of 
cottagers in Thurnby and Bushby; small fees, how- 
ever, were paid for children under the age of five. 
The school was attended by 15 boys and 24 girls. 
A Sunday school, opened in 1832 and supported by 
subscriptions, was attended in 1833 by 13 boys and 
8 girls.4 The National school was built in Thurnby 
in 1865.5 In 1gr1o the average attendance was 55.° 
Plans for extending the school were put forward in 
1954, and in 1955 it was made a junior school and 
given ‘controlled’ status.7 The older school building 
in Main Street is of red brick with blue-brick dressings 
and carries the date 1865 and the initials of H. L. 
Powys-Keck. The extension stands to the east of the 
village hall. 

Two new primary schools were opened in the 
1950’s in the area transferred to Leicester in 1935, 
where much building has subsequently taken place.® 


99 L.R.O. Roll of Dissenters’ Meeting-houses, m. 2. 

' Ibid. List of Congregations of Protestant Dissenters. 

2 Ibid. Return of Places of Worship, not of the Church 
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3 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 659. 

4 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 499. 

5 Date on building; Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1922), 646, 
states that it was rebuilt in 1894 but this was perhaps a 
repair. 
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7 Ibid. 7 July 1954, 13 Apr., 12 Oct. 1955. 
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CHARITIES. A charity of £9 was distributed to 
the poor of Thurnby and Bushby in the early 18th 
century but it had lapsed by 1839.9 In 1847 Elizabeth 
Allinson, widow of a former vicar, left {100 for the 
poor, the interest to be distributed on New Year’s 


Day.!° In 1956 £3 was shared by 6 poor widows."! 
At the end of the 19th century Orlando Hunt left 
£100, the interest to be given to the bell-ringers on 
Christmas Day.!? In 1956 £2 17s. 2d. was distributed 
among 8 bell-ringers.'3 


STOUGHTON 


Stoughton adjoins the boundary of Leicester and 
lies about three miles south-east of the city centre. 
The area of the civil parish is 1,512 a.; it was 
reduced in 1935 by the transfer of the south-west 
corner of the parish to Oadby, a smaller part of 
Evington being at the same time added to Stoughton. 
The boundary of Stoughton for the most part 
follows field boundaries; it is formed by a stream in 
the north-east and west and by a road (now disused) 
in the south-east. 

Stoughton village is situated in the west of the 
parish near the city boundary. The ground rises 
from below 350 ft. near two small streams in the 
west to above 450 ft. in the east. On this higher 
ground is Leicester East airfield, which was con- 
structed in 1942. The Leicestershire Aero Club was 
among those using the airfield in 1961. The parish 
lies midway between the main roads from Leicester 
to Uppingham and to Market Harborough, and the 
Gartree road crosses the parish south of the village. 
Four minor roads radiate from the village : westwards 
to Evington and Leicester, northwards to Thurnby, 
eastwards to King’s Norton and Houghton on the 
Hill, and southwards to join the Gartree road. After 
the construction of the airfield the King’s Norton 
road was diverted and a road linking it with the 
Gartree road, and forming the parish boundary, was 
closed.!4 

The village, which has been enlarged by new 
building since 1930, lies at the junction of the roads 
and on the eastern margin of a park which formerly 
belonged to Stoughton Grange. The church stands 
to the east of the cross-roads. The houses show much 
evidence of alteration and rebuilding in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries by the owners of Stoughton 
Grange. Among earlier houses Charity Farm in 
Galby Lane is a T-shaped building with a timber- 
framed cross-wing, now faced with brick, which has 
survived from a 16th-century structure. The main 
wing is of brick, probably built on the site of a 
timber-framed hall in the late 17th century. There 
are two cottages with exposed timber-framing in the 
village, both dating from the 17th century. One, on 
the lane to Evington, has curved principals at its 
gable-end which may be cruck blades re-used. The 
other is in Galby Lane, standing between two earlier 
farm-houses known as The Limes and The Syca- 
mores. Both the latter are timber-framed buildings 
which were faced with brick in the 19th century. At 
the same time their walls were raised and they were 
given low-pitched roofs with wide eaves supported 
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on iron brackets. Both retain three-bay plans with 
cross-passages. At The Sycamores a truncated cruck 
truss is visible in one of the gables and there is a 
timber-framed rear wing. No. 7 Galby Lane, built 
in the mid-rgth century, is a cottage which exhibits 
several of the features which were also used at this 
period to modernize older buildings. On the road to 
Thurnby mid-19th-century cottages have ‘Gothic’ 
windows, pantiled roofs, and iron brackets support- 
ing the eaves. Similar windows have been inserted in 
an 18th-century house north of the churchyard. The 
former smithy in Galby Lane is a single-storied 18th- 
century building with a pantiled roof. There are two 
post-1945 Council houses of Swedish timber on the 
road to ‘Thurnby. 

Among several scattered houses in the parish are 
Stoughton Lodge in the north-west, built in the 19th 
century, and two houses built since 1930 on the 
Gartree road. In recent years, too, building has begun 
in the west of the parish near the city boundary, 
encroaching on the parkland; some of these houses 
are in the area transferred from Evington in 1935. 

There was probably a house called Stoughton 
Grange before the Dissolution. In 1543 property 
called the ‘Grange of Stoughton’ was among the 
former possessions of Leicester Abbey which were 
leased to John More of the royal household, but the 
house was not included.!5 In 1547 it was apparently 
occupied by John Taylor.'® The estate, again with- 
out the house, was granted in 1553 to Thomas Farn- 
ham of Quorndon and Robert Reynes.!7 In 1560 the 
queen made a grant of Stoughton Grange (the house 
is clearly meant here) to John Harrington and 
George Burden,!® and in 1562 Thomas Farnham 
died possessed of the house called Stoughton Grange 
which he had purchased from Harrington. It was 
then described as being lately in the possession of 
the Duke of Suffolk, and occupied by Agnes Framp- 
ton.19 From this date the house descended with the 
manor, and was occupied by the lords of the manor. 

At the Powys-Keck sale in 1913 there was no bid 
for the house and it remained unoccupied until it 
was demolished in 1925-6.2° As it then existed the 
house was a mansion in a Victorian version of the 
Elizabethan style, with spired towers at the end of 
the garden front. In the late 18th century it had been 
Gothicized by Anthony Keck (d. 1786), who probably 
superimposed this decoration upon an Elizabethan 
house.2! About 1820 the small Gothic lodges which 
still survive on the road to Evington and on the 


Gartree road were built; they bear the arms of the 


18 Cal. Pat. 1558-60, 460. 

19 Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 238. No grant to the Duke of 
Suffolk is known, although he did receive property in 
Leicestershire in 1543, and Stoughton Grange was not 
among the attainted duke’s properties drawn up by Thomas 
Farnham and others in 1559-60: ibid. 201, 225-6. 

20 TLeic. Mercury, 5 Dec. 1956; Leic. City Ref. Libr., 
Cable Coll. iv. 192. 

21 'Throsby, Leics. Views, i, pl. facing p. 319. 
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Keck family. The Stoughton estate was bought by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. in 1919 and 
the site of the mansion was subsequently, as Grange 
Farm, the centre of the society’s dairy-farming in 
the district. In 1949 five pairs of houses were built 
to the east of the church for farm-workers and staff. 
The society, whose offices are in the village itself, 
owned most of the land in the parish in 1954. The 
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MANOR. Before the Conquest STOUGHTON 
belonged to Earl Ralph of Hereford. In 1086 it 
formed part of the extensive property of Hugh 
de Grentemesnil, and g houses in Leicester were 
attached to it.26 From Hugh the manor descended to 
the earls of Leicester, and was granted by Robert le 
Bossu to Leicester Abbey, perhaps shortly before 
his death in 1168.27 An exception was made, in his 
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major exception was the land on which the airfield 
was built in 1942; part of this was not included in 
the original C.W.S. purchase, part was sold by the 
society to the Air Ministry in 1953. Also in 1953 
the society bought a further 38 a. lying between the 
village and the airfield.?2 
There are few early population figures for Stough- 

ton. The poll tax was paid by 46 persons in 1381.73 
The small number of households in 1563—seven— 
may reflect the inclosure of the parish.*4 In 1670 
there were 30 households, and in 1676, 54 com- 
municants. ‘The population was 158 in 1801. It 
subsequently fluctuated between a minimum of 108 
in 1921 and a maximum of 167 in 1821. The residen- 
tial development that has taken place since 1930 is 
reflected in an increase from 122 in 1931 to 358 in 
1951; the transfer of land to Oadby Urban District 
in 1935 involved an area with a population of only 12 
in 1931, and the area gained from Evington in the 
same year had no inhabitants in 1931.75 

22 Ex inf. C.W.S. Ltd., Manchester. 

23 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 157-8. 

24 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166; see p. 328. 

25 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 170, 173, 199, 201. 

26° Tid. 1. 306, 314, where the entries have been mis-iden- 
tified as pertaining to Stockerston; see p. 304. 

27 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 94; and see A. Hamilton 


grant, of the land of Ralph Friday, but in 1203 
Friday acknowledged his holding to be the property 
of the abbot, who granted it back to him at the rent 
of 2s. yearly.28 It was provided that after Ralph’s 
death his heirs should continue to hold part of the 
land at the same rent and that the rest should revert 
to the abbey. Stoughton became one of the abbey’s 
most important granges, and the manorial court 
controlled all its estates in Humberstone, Ingarsby, 
Hungarton, Noseley, Kilby, Burton Overy, Knighton, 
Thurnby, and Fleckney.29 In 1301 the abbey was 
granted free warren in its demesne at Stoughton.34 
Passing to the Crown at the Dissolution, the 

manor and all the abbey’s property in Stoughton was 
leased for 21 years in 1543 to John More, a member 
of the royal household.3! In 1557 Queen Mary 
granted the manor to Francis Challoner and William 
Butler, who transferred it in the same year to Chal- 
loner’s brother-in-law Thomas Farnham of Nether 
House, Quorndon.32 The manor was valued in the 
Thompson, Leic. Abbey, 9; Complete Peerage, vii. 529-30. 

28 Farnham. Leics. Notes, iv. 151. 

29 Nichols, Leics. ii. 851. 

30 Cal. Chart. R. 1300-26, 9. 


31 L. & P. Hen. VIII, xviii (1), p. 556. 
32 G. F. Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 220; Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 


114, 241. 
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same year with a view to its sale to Sir William 
Drury, but this did not take place.33 Thomas Farn- 
ham made Stoughton his principal residence. He 
left the manor to his wife, with remainder to his 
daughter Catherine, who married Thomas, the 
younger son of Nicholas Beaumont of Cole Orton.34 
The manor remained the property of the Beaumont 
family until 1737, when at the death of Sir George 
Beaumont it passed to his surviving sisters and a 
nephew, William Bushby.35 Bushby’s daughter Anne 
married Anthony Keck (d. 1786),3© who was the 
grandson and heir of Anthony Keck (d. 1736) of 
Bloomsbury, London.37 He was succeeded by his two 
grandsons, Peers Anthony Keck (d. 1797) and George 
Anthony Legh Keck (d. 1860). The latter left his 
estate to his wife’s nephew, Henry Littleton Powys 
(1812-63), the fifth son of Thomas, Lord Lilford 
(d. 1825), who in 1861 took the name of Keck after 
that of Powys.3§ His son Henry Leycester Powys- 
Keck (1841-1912) was the last member of the family 
to enjoy full possession of the Stoughton estate, and 
in 1913 the manor was offered for sale.39 The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. bought the 
greater part of the estate in 1919, but the manorial 
rights had lapsed.4° 


LESSER ESTATES. Charity Farm, covering 
316 a. in the early 19th century, had by 1642 been 
purchased by the trustees of the charity of Henry 
Smith, a London alderman. The income was enjoyed 
by parishes in various parts of the country. In 1868 
the farm was exchanged for land in Thurlaston,*! 
and it apparently became part of the Powys-Keck 
estate. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Hugh de Grentemesnil’s 
holding in 1086 comprised 28 carucates in all, but it 
is not possible to ascertain the extent of Stoughton 
alone. There was land for 28 ploughs, and in 
demesne he had 3 ploughs and 4 serfs. ‘The popula- 
tion consisted of 19 villeins, 33 socmen, and 5 
bordars. The value of the estate had risen from £8 to 
£9 since 1066.42 A further 4 carucates were held by 
2 tenants, Huard and Erneis.43 Before 1081 one of 
the villeins in Stoughton had been granted by Hugh 
de Grentemesnil to act as tithe collector for the 
abbey of St. Evroul (Orne).** In 1279 there were 10 
carucates in Stoughton. The Abbot of Leicester held 
3 in demesne and 3 in villeinage. The rest were held 
of the abbot by free tenants: 4 shared one carucate, 
Ralph Friday held another in demesne and a virgate 
by serjeanty, and 7 tenants of his held another 7 
virgates.45 


33 Drury also owned Stockerston but there is no possi- 
bility of the valuation referring to that parish since Leicester 
Abbey never held land there: Nichols, Leics. ii. 851-2; 
B.M. Harl. 607, p. 94. 

34 Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 234-5. 

35 Nichols, Leics. ii. 847; for the family, see ibid. 852, 
856-61. 

36 Tbid. 861. 

37 Thid. iii. 253n. 

38 Burke, Peerage (1896), 887. 

39 'The later descent is given in the sale catalogue for 
Stoughton Grange, 9 July 1913: L.R.O. DE.112/7/1; see 
also the estate catalogue, 11-12 June 1913: ibid. DE.112/6; 
cf. Burke, Land. Gent. (1914), 1067-8; (1937), 1274. 

40 Ex inf. C.W.S. Ltd., Manchester. 

41 Nichols, Leics. ii. 853; 4th Rep. Com. Char. H.C. 312, 
Pp. 448-50, 462 (1820), v; 28th Rep. H.C. 606, p. 394 
(1834), xxii; Endowed Char. Wilts. H.C. 273-1, p. 752 
(1908), Ixxxi. 


Apart from that at Ingarsby, nearly one-third as 
large again, Stoughton was Leicester Abbey’s biggest 
demesne manor. About 1341 the abbey’s arable there 
was 210 a. in extent, and a further 623 a. were held 
in villeinage.*° There were three open fields : Stough- 
ton, or East, or Ladywong Field; Oadby, or South 
Field; and ‘Thurnby, or North Field. The abbey’s 
demesne consisted of blocks of land in each field, 
which had gradually been consolidated and built up 
in the 14th and 15th centuries.47 Besides growing 
grain crops, the abbey pastured a considerable num- 
ber of sheep at Stoughton. In the mid-14th century 
it had a flock of 200, and there had once been 250.48 

Stoughton was the only one of the abbey’s estates 
where the tenants owed week work. For the most 
part they were villeins. In 1276 their status was 
finally decided after a number of them had brought 
an action against the abbot to claim that they were 
tenants of ancient demesne and free socmen. The 
dispute came to a head after the abbot had tried to 
exact from them the full amount of service which he 
claimed as his due. He won his case, and the tenants 
who resisted him, 30 in all, including 4 women, 
acknowledged their villein status at various dates 
throughout the summer of 1276.49 In 1341 there 
were 26 tenants at will, and 19 persons of this status 
were taxed in 1381, out of a total of 46 taxpayers.5° 
Of the 19 free tenants in 1341, only 2 are mentioned 
in 1381. By the end of the 15th century there were 
only 4 free tenants, and 17 tenants at will, each with 
a rather larger holding.5! 

Stoughton was inclosed piecemeal, partly by the 
abbey and partly after the Dissolution. Charyte 
refers to closes which belonged to the abbey ‘all the 
year round’; at least 7 of these are mentioned, and 
they were used as pasture.52 New Close and other 
closes are mentioned in 1559.53 In 1607 Sir ‘Thomas 
Beaumont was stated to have converted 28a. to 
pasture since 1591.54 The condition of an estate in 
Stoughton belonging to a Mr. Rolfe was described 
in 1638. Part consisted of ancient closes, well set with 
hedges: much of this land was muddy, but might 
have been improved by better husbandry. Part con- 
sisted of 252 a. let for g years at 8d. an acre for the 
first 5 years, and 12d. for the last 4; this land was 
stated to be newly inclosed.55 The process of in- 
closure was probably complete by this time. It may 
have had some temporary effect upon the popula- 
tion. In 1563 there were apparently only 7 house- 
holds, although 19 persons had contributed to the 
lay subsidy of 1524.5° In 1670, however, there were 
30 households.57 The land remained mainly under 
pasture after the inclosure; in 1845, for example, of 


42 V.C.H. Leics. i. 314. 

43 Ibid. 317. ; 

44 Historia Ecclesiastica (ed. Le Prévost), iii. 22-23; 
R. Lennard, ‘Peasant Tithe-Collectors in Norman Eng.’, 
E.H.R. lxix. 580. 

45 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 22. 

46 Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 54-55, 100. 

47 Tbid. 54-56. 48 Tbid. 68. 

49 Ibid. 72-75; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 152-4; E.H.R. 
Ivi. 90-97. 

50 Hilton, op. cit. 100; Farnham, Leics. Notes, 157-8. 

51 Hilton, op. cit. 100-2. 

52 Nichols, Leics. i, App. pp. 96-97; Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 
14. 

53 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 159. 

54 7.L.A.S. xxiii. 282. 

55 §.P. 16/381/o1. 

56 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 159. 

57 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 170. 
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the area subject to tithes only 349 a. were arable and 
1,066 a. were meadow and pasture.5® 

During the Middle Ages the two families of Flory 
and Friday were both landholders of some impor- 
tance. The Florys first appear in 1204, and in 1241 
a John de Flury claimed land which he said had been 
the property of his ancestor Ernald in the reign of 
Richard I. Henry Flory and his wife were taxed 
in 1381, but the name seems to have disappeared 
from the village by the 15th century.5° Ralph Friday 
held land in Stoughton in 1182-3, and his descen- 
dants continue to be mentioned frequently until the 
mid-14th century. The family is unrepresented in 
the poll tax returns of 1381, but a Ralph Friday is 
mentioned as late as 1412. The family holding of 
5 virgates and 8 tofts was still intact in 1477. 

The ownership of Stoughton by one landlord 
continued after the dissolution of Leicester Abbey. 
Under the Keck family it became the head of their 
large estate, consisting of over 7,000 a. in the late 
1gth century and over 8,000 a. in 1907. It was still 
being built up as late as 1910. Nearly 7,000 a. were 
offered for sale in 1913.6! Most of the land in 
Stoughton was purchased in 1919 by the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society Ltd. which in 1954 farmed 
4,600 a. in the district, mainly in Stoughton and 
Little Stretton. The estate concentrates on milk 
production for local bottling and delivery; in 1953 
555,000 gallons were produced from nearly goo 
dairy cows. Stock-rearing, both for meat and for the 
replacement of animals in the herds, is also carried 
on.® 

There were 6 farmers and graziers in 1846, 7 in 
1863, and only 3, besides the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Ltd., in 1932. Few inhabitants have been in 
other than agricultural occupations.®3 There was 
some framework-knitting in the later 18th century, 
but none is known thereafter.® 

A watermill is mentioned in Stoughton in 1341, 
but it seems to have disappeared by the 15th cen- 
tury. There were also in 1341 a windmill and a 
horse-mill, which each paid 12d. for tithes.® 
Leicester Abbey did not then own the windmill itself, 
but it let the mound on which the mill stood to John 
Dawe, with a ditch 6 ft. wide surrounding it. At some 
time before 1477 and after William Charyte became 
prior the abbey bought the windmill for £20, and 
thereafter let it for 40s. a year. In 1477 the windmill 
and the horse-mill paid r1s. in tithes.°° There were 
apparently two mills in Stoughton in the 17th cen- 
tury.°7 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Stoughton had 
no workhouse, and spent little on the relief of the 
poor in the 18th century. In 1802-3 6 adults and g 
children were given regular relief.°8 In 1836 Stough- 
ton was placed in Billesdon Union.®° 


58 L..R.O. Stoughton Tithe Award. 

59 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iv. 152-8. 

60 Ibid. 151-8; Hilton, Econ. Devt. Leics. Estates, 101-2. 

6t L..R.O. DE.112/2, box 2841. See map on p. 327. 

62 Leic. Mercury, 10 Dec. 1954. 

63 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 527; (1863), 589; Kelly’s 
ie Leics. ’(1952), 778. 

+ VAGSH. Leics: 11322. 

65 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 97. 

66 Ibid. 94-95. 

67 C.P. 43/127 no. 15; /305 no. 37. 

68 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

69 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 


THURNBY 


CHURCH. Stoughton chapel is said to have been 
founded by Leicester Abbey, owner of the mother 
church at Thurnby.7° The chapel was certainly in 
existence by about 1220.7! In 1957 Stoughton was 
still a chapelry of Thurnby. 

During the Middle Ages Stoughton was served by 
a resident chaplain, whose salary was probably paid 
partly by the Vicar of Thurnby and partly by 
Leicester Abbey.72 In 1477 the abbey paid 145. a year 
to the chaplain from the hay tithes.73 After the 
Dissolution the practice of having a resident chaplain 
seems to have stopped. 

Before 1081 Hugh de Grentemesnil granted to the 
abbey of St. Evroul (Orne) two-thirds of the tithes 
on his land at Stoughton.”* The grant was apparently 
confirmed in 1190-1204 by Robert FitzParnell, Earl 
of Leicester; Stoughton may be the ‘Estotebie’ men- 
tioned in this charter.75 In 1243 St. Evroul leased 
the Stoughton and Bushby tithes to Leicester Abbey 
for 40s. a year, and in 1286 Leicester was summoned 
for payment of arrears of rent for these and other — 
tithes. A similar case was heard in 1338, and in both 
cases judgement was given against Leicester Abbey.7® 
In 1477 the Stoughton tithes were leased for 33s. 4d. 
yearly from Sheen Priory (Surr.) to which St. 
Evroul’s property had passed.77 The ownership of 
the tithes is not certain after this time. They do not 
seem to have been divided after the Dissolution, and 
Leicester Abbey’s long tenancy of this portion of the 
tithes may have led to the assumption that it was the 
owner. Another part of the tithes had, in fact, long 
belonged to Leicester Abbey. In 1477 hay tithes 
were bringing in 14s. a year, but Charyte stated that 
the abbey should hold the whole of a piece of land 
called Bromhill which comprised 12a. and was 
divided among tenants. Each virgate of land paid 
4d. for hay tithes, which were then not taken in 
kind.78 

In 1549 Francis, Earl of Huntingdon, and Thomas 
Hazlewood of Allexton purchased the ‘rectory’ of 
Stoughton from the Crown.79 Before 1562 it had 
been acquired by Thomas Farnham, who devised it 
to his wife.8° Thereafter it descended with the manor. 
The tithes were commuted in 1845: {£110 was pay- 
able to the Vicar of Thurnby for the small tithes, and 
{220 to the impropriator for the great. The 230 a. 
of the Grange estate were exempted from payment.®! 

The chapel of ST. MARY AND ALL SAINTS 
is a limestone building consisting of chancel, clere- 
storied nave, north and south aisles, west tower with 
spire, and south porch. Most of the medieval church 
was taken down and re-erected in the 1860’s. A new 
chancel of this date replaced one described c. 1800 
as ‘modern’. ®2 

The nave and arcades were apparently built in 
the 13th century. The nail-head ornamentation of 
arcade and tower arch capitals, if original, suggests 


7° Nichols, Leics. ii. 853; see p. 324. 

71 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 263. 
72 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 263; Nichols, Leics. ii. 854. 
73 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 94; ii. 854. 

74 Historia Ecclesiastica (ed. Le Prévost), iii. 22-23. 

75 Cal. Doc. France, ed. Round, 230. 

76 T.L.A.S. xi. 373-6. 

77 See p. 74. 

78 Nichols, Leics. i, App. p. 94. 

79 Cal. Pat. 1549-51, 137-8. 

80 G. F. Farnham, Quorndon Recs. 234, 238. 

81 L.R.O. Stoughton Tithe Award. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 853. 
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that the lower stage of the tower is also of that date. 
The north arcade has two round and two pointed and 
the south arcade four pointed arches. The tower is 
enclosed by the aisles and its upper stages are of the 
14th century. The three stages are divided by string 
courses and beneath the parapet is an enriched 
frieze. The two-light belfry openings have curvi- 
linear tracery under pointed heads. Behind the 
embattled and pinnacled parapet is a slender 
crocketted spire with two tiers of lights. 

The east and west windows of the north aisle are 
of five lights with intersecting cusped tracery having 
a cinquefoiled circle in the head; a similar motif 
occurs in the three north windows which have 
pointed trefoils above their four cusped lights. This 
tracery, if copied from the original, denotes work of 
the early 14th century. The south aisle has a variety 
of window tracery including a curvilinear east win- 
dow of four lights, a west window similar to those in 
the north aisle, and Perpendicular side windows. 

In about 1827 the parish borrowed £400 to repair 
the church and in 1832 it was described as ‘very 
handsome, in excellent condition’.83 The restoration 
of 1860-3 was undertaken by Henry Littleton 
Powys-Keck.*+ In 1861 the tower was taken down 
and rebuilt®s and in 1862 the north aisle. The clere- 
story was added to the nave and a new south porch 
built.86 In 1865 a new chancel was built. The old 
chancel had a hipped roof and ogee-headed windows 
and was evidently built in the 18th century.®7 The 
new chancel was designed by Dain and Smith of 
Leicester. The details of the windows on the north 
and south sides were copied from fragments re- 
covered during excavations for the new structure.®8 

The furniture and fittings mostly date from the 
19th century but the lectern is of 1918. The north 
aisle, where a number of lords of the manor are 
buried, was formerly railed off from the nave.®9 

The west end of the north aisle contains several 
monuments to the Beaumont family, the most 
impressive of which is the obelisk-type memorial, 
flanked by urns, to Sir George Beaumont (d. 1737). 
This was erected by his sisters Arabella and Christina 
and his nephew William Bushby; the sculptor was 
Peter Scheemakers. The same Misses Beaumont and 
William Bushby were responsible in 1739 for the 
renovation of the altar tomb at this end of the aisle 
which bears the recumbent effigies of Thomas Farn- 
ham (d. 1562) and his wife. The side panels contain 
various impaled coats of arms supported by children. 
Other memorials include a mural tablet with strap- 
work decoration to Sir Thomas Beaumont (d. 1614) 
and his wife which was erected in 1631, and tablets 


to Sir William Beaumont (d. 1675) and Admiral 
Basil Beaumont (d. 1703), the latter erected in 1738. 
On the north side of the tower wall a memorial in the 
form of an arcade of five bays contains commemora- 
tive panels to members of the Powys-Keck family, 
including George A. Legh Keck (d. 1860); it dates 
from the rebuilding following his death. The east 
end of the aisle has floor slabs of the late 18th and 
19th centuries to the Legh Keck, Beaumont, and 
Bushby families. A large slab, badly worn and set 
centrally in the aisle, is to a priest, Roger Crosley 
(d. 1633). 

A stone cross in the churchyard south of the porch 
has a tall moulded shaft with a defaced knob-finial 
and a base with angle projections. It probably dates 
from the early 14th century. 

There are four bells: (1) inscribed with the name 
of Sir Thomas Beaumont (d. 1614); (ii) 1739, cast by 
Thomas Eayre of Kettering; (iii) 1612; (iv) 1591.9° 
The plate consists of a silver cup of 1640, a dish of 
1732, and a paten and flagon dated 1866 and 1865, 
given by Maria Powys-Keck.®! The registers date 
from 1537, with gaps from 1653 to 1661 and (for 
marriages only) from 1751 to 1755 and 1810 to 1814. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 


SCHOOL. In 1833 there was a day school in 
Stoughton where 8 boys and 4 girls were educated at 
their parents’ expense.” This seems to have been 
short-lived and no subsequent school is recorded. 


CHARITIES. John Zouche and Sir Thomas Beau- 
mont gave lands in Barkby and Frisby on the Wreak 
at unknown dates for the benefit of the chapelry. In 
1607 it was settled that the profits of these lands 
should be used for the repair of the church, roads, 
and bridges, and to make contributions to taxes due 
from poor persons. In 1837 the Barkby property 
consisted of 34 a. of pasture in two fields on the road 
from Barkby to Beeby. A barn had recently been 
converted into ‘four indifferent mud-walled tene- 
ments under one roof’, and the whole was then leased 
for £16 a year. At Frisby the land consisted of 10 a. 
on the Melton road, leased for {20 a year. This 
charity was under the management of the church- 
wardens. In 1794, when the lands were let for £15 
a year, the parish did not know the names of the 
donors.°+ In 1832 the total rent was £34.95 By 1846 
all the money was used for the repair of the chapel. °° 
In 1931 the annual income of the charity was £24 
(£16 from the land at Frisby and £8 from Barkby); 
it was all spent on the maintenance of the chapel.97 


WELHAM 


WELHAM lies four miles north-east of Market Har- 
borough on the north side of the River Welland 
which here divides Leicestershire from North- 
amptonshire. The civil parish, 1,143 a. in area, 


83 Leic. City Mun. Room, 245’50/3. 

84 Inscription in north aisle. 

85 T.L.A.S. ii. 90-91. 

86 Tbid. 180-1. 

87 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxv, shows the church before 
restoration. 

88 7.L.A.S. ii. 107. 

89 Nichols, Leics. ii. 853. 


extends north-westwards from the village, which is 
close to the river, to the top of Langton Caudle, 
which is over 450 ft. above sea level. The greater 
part of the land is covered with alluvium and 


9° North, Ch. Bells Leics. 288. 

9X Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 224-5. 

92 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 499. 

93 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 292. 

94 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/22. 
95 Ibid. 245750/3. 

96 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 527. 

97 Char. Com. files, G. 206. 
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boulder clay and overlies the Lower Lias clays. 
There are Middle Lias and Marlstone beds on the 
slopes of Langton Caudle. A considerable propor- 
tion of the land is under pasture. Part of Langton 
Caudle in Thorpe Langton parish was transferred 
to Welham in 1885.! Since 1931 Welham has been 
united with the parish of Great Bowden, which is 
separated from it by Thorpe Langton to the south.? 

In the north-west of the parish the boundary 
with Stonton Wyville follows the line of a track 
across Langton Caudle from Thorpe Langton. The 
boundary on the other three sides of the parish is 
partly formed by water: on the east by a small 
tributary of the Welland, on the south by the 
Welland itself, and on the west, with Thorpe Lang- 
ton, by the stream which flows southwards from 
Rolleston. In 1545 a Thorpe Langton man con- 
tended that the boundary between the two parishes 
did not ‘in all places’ coincide with the course of the 
stream (then known as the ‘Water of Lyppyng’ 
or ‘Lyffyng’) and that land called variously ‘Pen- 
dyng’, ‘Peyldyng’, or ‘Pellyng Holm’, lying to the 
east of the stream, and grounds called ‘Overcald- 
well’ and ‘Nethercaldwell’ were in fact part of 
Thorpe Langton field.3 

The first known bridge across the river at Welham 
was erected in 16784 at private expense for the use 
of the residents of Welham old hall. It was very 
narrow and high in the middle, and consisted of two 
stone arches with a low parapet only a foot above the 
road. In the early 18th century it was reserved for 
private use and traffic was obliged to use the ford 
on the west side of the bridge, except in times of 
frost and flood; in the middle of the century the 
ford became choked with mud and the bridge was 
opened. The bridge was used so frequently by 
heavy carts of grain and coal from Northampton- 
shire to Leicester, which were compelled to lock 
their wheels in order to travel safely down its steep 
incline, that by the beginning of the 19th century 
it was in danger of collapse. In 1810 the counties 
of Leicester and Northampton jointly built a new 
bridge of four arches designed by Joseph Vinrace of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; it was entirely in brick, except 
the coping stones of the parapet, and had a more 
gradual incline and a wider carriage-way.5 This 
structure was destroyed by floods in 1880 and a third 
bridge was built to replace it.© This, the present 
bridge, is of stone and has three arches, the central 
one spanning the river. 

The road which crosses the river by this bridge 
runs from Weston by Welland (Northants.), a mile 
to the south-east. In Weston, the road crosses the 
railway line from Market Harborough to Peter- 
borough and its branch line through Hallaton; the 
latter, opened in 1879,7 crosses the south-east tip of 
Welham parish, but Welham sidings lie in Thorpe 
Langton parish.? The northern end of the bridge 


1 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 202n. 

2 Lond. Gaz. 1931, pp. 1102-3. 

3 See p. 205; c. 3 yrs. earlier certain inhabitants of 
Thorpe Langton had asserted their claim by sinking mere 
stones on the land in question in holes which were said to 
have been already ‘known and kept open’. However the 
tithes from the land appear regularly to have gone to the 
farmer of Welham rectory: Sta. Cha. 2/34/36. 

4 Nichols, Leics. ii. 865n. 

5 Ibid. iv. 1047. 

6 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 89. 
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across the river opens at right angles into the main 
village street which runs parallel with the river. In 
the 18th and 1gth centuries travellers could compare 
the prospect from the bridge with that of a Dutch 
town, because on the south side of the main street 
was a canal in which the houses were reflected.° The 
origin of the canal is not known. Traces of it could 
still be seen in 1958 on the east side of the village. 
The main street runs westwards into an ancient 
road or drover’s way to Great Bowden. From the 
north side of the main street and at right angles to it 
run two roads, that at the east end to Cranoe and 
that at the west to Thorpe Langton. 

The only buildings on the south side of the main 
street, all to the west of the bridge, are the church, 
the manor-house, and the former Rectory. These 
buildings probably occupy the site of the medieval 
village which apparently lay to the south of the 
churchyard. The manor-house received its name 
after 1854 when W. W. Tailby (d. 1914) acquired 
the manor of Welham; it had previously been a 
farmstead belonging to the Tailby family.!° The 
manor-house is a long two-story ironstone structure 
with slate roof dating from the late 18th century. The 
stone boundary walls fronting the road and bounding 
the churchyard on its west side are work of an earlier 
period and may have been garden walls of the former 
manor-house or old hall, a building the exact site 
of which is not known but which is said to have stood 
near the river on the south side of the canal.!! The 
garden walls have copings formed by projecting 
layers of ironstone slate in a pyramidal arrangement 
and capped by moulded ironstone rubble and are 
probably work of the mid-17th century. A stone 
ovolo-moulded jamb to a destroyed gate survives in 
the wall midway between the churchyard and the 
present manor-house, and there was a second plainer 
gate. In the 17th century the old hall was a large 
house, the residence of the Halford family. In 1666 
and 1670 William Halford (d. 1682) was assessed 
for 15 hearths.!12 His mother Mary Halford had 
married secondly Sir John Norwich (d. 1661) of 
Brampton (Northants.) and did not die until about 
1693.13 It is believed that members of the Norwich 
family resided in the old hall at Welham and that 
they may have met the cost of the bridge across the 
Welland which was erected in 1678.14 

The remainder of the village, on the north side of 
the main street, is the result of a complete rebuilding 
carried out c. 1720 by Francis Edwards (d. 1729), 
lord of the manor.!5 In the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the passage of the Act for repairing the road 
from Market Harborough to Loughborough via 
Leicester,!® he put forward an alternative proposal 
for turnpiking the old Gartree road from Leicester 
to Cranoe and then bringing a new road across the 
River Welland at Welham to join it, thus diverting 
the main London road from Market Harborough. 


WELHAM 


8 See p. 193. 

9 Nichols, Leics. ii. 865; Throsby, Leics. Views, 11. 342. 

10 L.R.O. Welham Tithe Award (1844); see p. 333. 

11 Nichols, Leics. ii. 865. 

12 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 415; E 179/240/279. 

13 Nichols, Leics. ii. 864. G.E.C. Baronetage omits to 
mention her first marriage. 

14 Nichols, Leics. iv. 1047. 

1s The cost of rebuilding was so great that in 1724 
Edwards was forced to mortgage the manor: Leic. City 
Mun. Room, 81’30/2. 
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A coaching inn, modelled on the ‘Red Lion’ at 
Northampton, was to have been the chief feature of 
the new village. During its building the old hall to 
the south of the canal was burnt down. When his 
scheme was poorly received, Edwards converted 
the inn into a manor-house in which, although it was 
unfinished, he lived for a while.!7 This new hall was 
pulled down by G. A. Edwards (d. 1773) about 
1762.18 The pasture, surrounded by a high brick 
wall, which occupies the western half of the north 
side of the street, was formerly the gardens surround- 
ing the hall. The wall fronting Main Street has blue 
vitrified headers and limestone dressings and a cen- 
tral gateway with limestone panelled piers. 

Of the 13 houses described by Nichols as ‘built 
in brick in a regular manner’, the “Old Red Lion’ is 
the least altered. It is a large two-storied red-brick 
house with vitrified headers and a dressed stone 
plinth. The slate roof, which is high and hipped on 
all sides, has sprocketted eaves with two tall axial 
chimney stacks. One original window is preserved 
in the rear elevation, and internally there are wide, 
open fire-places. The northerly cottages in a long 
range west of the inn incorporate earlier work than 
1700, and the gabled cottage against the road has 
brick copings and was originally thatched. Further 
west are two Council houses built in 1937, and The 
Grange, which is of similar date and construction to 
the inn and has a rear kitchen wing with exposed 
ceiling joists and a wide fire-place. 

In the north-west of the parish is Welham Lodge, 
the only outlying farm, which dates from the early 
tgth century. It is a tall three-story red-brick house 
with later side and rear additions. The front porch 
is also added. It is said to have been built by a 
member of the Tailby family and used as a shooting 
lodge.'9 

The recorded population of Welham in 1086 was 
16.29 Nine persons paid the subsidy in 1332.2! There 
were 23 households in 1563 and 86 communicants 
in 1603.22 There were 21 households in 1670, and 
44 communicants in 1676,”3 but at the beginning of 
the 18th century there were only 10 or 12 families.?4 
In 1798 there were 14 inhabited houses and 56 
inhabitants.?5 ‘The population has steadily declined 
from 78 in 1801 to 40 in 1951.?° 


MANORS. There were two demesne tenants hold- 
ing land in Welham in 1086: Gilbert held 6 carucates 
of Robert de Buci,?7 and one carucate of the Coun- 
tess Judith which was then waste ;?8 and Osbern held 
2 carucates of the Archbishop of York.29 By 1125, 
when the church of Welham was included in 


17 Nichols, Leics. ii. 865. 

18 'Throsby, Leics. Views, ii. 342. 

19 Ex inf. Mr. E. Oldfield, 1960. 

20 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 158. 

21 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 412. 

22 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 166, 168. 

Z3 bide 770.1725 

24 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 355. 

25 Nichols, Leics. 11. 865. 

JD NW {Cra ILGHaS, ivi, ACP, 

Hl Norah, th, Bye, 

28 Tbhid. 334. 

29 Ibid. 309. 

30 See p. 334. 

31 7.C.H. Leics. 11. 10. 

32 D.N.B. 

33 Slade, Leics. Survey, 24, 35. See p. 210. 

34 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 23. Until 1285 the heirs of 
Geoffrey Ridel (d. 1120) claimed the overlordship of the 


Richard Basset’s endowment of Launde Priory,3° 
the fee held under Robert de Buci in 1086 had come 
into the hands of the Bassets of Weldon (North- 
ants.).3! Ralph Basset (d. c. 1127),32 father of 
Richard (d. c. 1154), was probably the first tenant. 
About 1130 64 carucates in Welham were held by 
Richard Basset and 2 carucates by Henry de Port, 
who also held land at ‘Tur Langton under the Arch- 
bishop of York.33 In 1279 there were 7 carucates in 
Welham, of which 5 were held of the king in chief 
and 2 of the Archbishop of York.3+ The whole lord- 
ship was then apparently held by the Basset family. 

Ralph Basset (d. 1258) leased his manor of WEL- 
HAM to John, Earl of Lincoln (d. 1240), for the 
years 1237 to 1250.35 Richard Basset (d. 1276), 
Ralph’s son and heir, enfeoffed his younger brother 
Thomas (d. 1291) with the manor to be held by his 
descendants.3° Thomas Basset had a son Thomas, 
who on his father’s death was a minor in the custody 
of the executors of Ralph Basset (d. 1291), son and 
heir of Richard (d. 1276).37 Another or perhaps the 
same Thomas Basset was taxed for } knight’s fee in 
Welham in 1346.38 

By 1400 the manor had reverted to the senior 
branch of the Bassets of Weldon, of whom Richard 
Basset (d. 1400) was last in the male line.39 His heirs 
were John Knyvet and John Aylesbury, the sons of 
two sisters of his grandfather Ralph Basset, who had 
entered Launde Priory in 1368. Welham became part 
of the inheritance of the former, a son of Sir John 
Knyvet (d. 1381), Chancellor 1372-7.4° Sir Edward 
Seymour died in 1422 seised of the manor which 
he held of the barony of Weldon by right of his wife 
Joan.41 Their granddaughter Elizabeth (d. 1446), 
the wife of Thomas Berkeley (d. 1443), was suc- 
ceeded by her son Thomas Berkeley, then only two 
or three years of age. During his minority the profits 
were paid to Elizabeth Berkeley.‘ 

Nothing further is known of the descent until 
1529, when John Asshe appears to have been lord 
of the manor of Welham.# In 1551 he or another 
John Asshe conveyed the manor to William Halford 
who was a servant to Edward Griffin (d. 1569), 
of Dingley (Northants.), Attorney-General.44 The 
manor remained in the hands of the Halford family 
until 1713 when Sir James Halford, Bt.,45 conveyed 
it to Edmund Skynner, a London haberdasher, and 
his son Edmund, who appear to have held a previous 
mortgage on the property.4° Edmund Skynner of 
Wishingford (Worcs.) in 1717 sold the manor to 
Francis Edwards (d. 1729), the fourth son of Robert 
Edwards, former Rector of Kibworth Beauchamp.47 

Mary (d. 1743), the daughter of Francis Edwards, 


Basset Fee; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 410; cf. Red Bk. 
Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 331. ; 

35 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 109; Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, 230; 
Close R. 1237-42, 281. 

36 Cal. Ing. p.m. ii, p. 487; Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 
409-10. 

37 Cal. Close, 1288-96, 214, 255. 

38 Nichols, Leics. ii. 862. 

39 Complete Peerage, ii. 12-13. 

40 D.N.B. 

41 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 413. 42 bid. 

43 L.R.O. DE.53/242; cf. P.C.C. Wills, 1538 and 1560. 

44 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 414; Nichols, Leics. 1i. 864 
gives a pedigree of the Halfords. 

45 T.L.A.S. iv. 87; G.E.C. Baronetage, iv. 195. See also 
Leic. City Mun. Room, 5 D.33/434. 

46 Leic. City Mun. Room, DE.164/12, dated 1710. 

47 Blore, Rutland, 182, gives a pedigree of the Edwardses 
and a note on Welham. 
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bore an illegitimate child by Lord Anne Hamilton 
which was christened Gerard-Anne Edwards (d. 
1773). This child succeeded to his mother’s property 
at Welham and married in 1754 Jane, sister and heir of 
Henry, 6th Earl of Gainsborough (d. 1798).48 ‘Their 
son Gerard Noel Edwards, afterwards Sir Gerard 
Noel Noel, Bt. (d. 1838), in 1798 inherited Exton 
Park and the Noel estates in Rutland. He married 
Diana, Baroness Barham (d. 1823), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles Noel Noel, who in 1841 
was created Earl of Gainsborough.*9 The latter in 
1854 sold the manor of Welham to William Ward 
Tailby (1825-1914) of Skeffington Hall who already 
owned a small estate in the parish (see below).5° 
He was succeeded by his nephew T. M. J. Tailby 
(b. 1862).5' In 1936 G. W. A. Tailby of Skeffington 
Hall was lord of the manor.52 


LESSER ESTATES. In the mid-16th century some 
property in Welham was attached to the Chaworth 
manor in Medbourne belonging to the Payne 
family.53 William Serjeant (d. c. 1780) owned an 
estate in Welham worth {50 a year.5+ From the 
middle of the 18th century the Tailby family owned 
a small estate in Welham, based apparently on the 
large farmstead immediately west of the church.55 
Mary, the daughter of Bryan Ward of Hallaton, 
married William Tailby (1744-1829) of Welham.5° 
Their sons William and John were cousins of John 
Tailby of Slawston, the antiquary.57 William’s son 
William Ward Tailby (1825-1914) bought the manor 
of Welham in 1854. 

Licences to alienate lands and rents in Welham 
to Launde Priory were granted in 1334 to Robert, 
Vicar of Loddington,5* in 1345 to Thomas Foun- 
neshore, Vicar of Welham,59 and in 1350 to John 
Whythed and two others.®° In 1355 the priory was 
licensed to grant {10 yearly from the rents of its 
lands in Welham and elsewhere to increase the en- 
dowment of a chantry founded by the will of Henry 
de Chaddesden, late Archdeacon of Leicester, in the 
chapel of Chaddesden (Derbys.).°! In 1342 a place 
called Baneholm was judged to be the waste of Wel- 
ham held in common by its two lords, Thomas 
Basset and the Prior of Launde.® In 1346 the prior 
was assessed for } knight’s fee in Welham as part of 
the fee of the Archbishop of York.® 

After the Dissolution two grants were made of 
property in Welham formerly belonging to Launde 
Priory. In 1552 two messuages with gardens and 
other lands leased to William Chambers were 
granted to Edward, Lord Clinton, later Earl of 
Lincoln, and Henry Herdson of London. In 1553 
three messuages and land leased to John Chambre 
and William Hopkin were granted to James Green- 
wood and Dunstan Clarke of Market Harborough.°s 


48 Complete Peerage, v. 601n.; Leic. City Mun. Room, 
81730/2, 14 D.34/1, copies of marriage settlement. 

49 Complete Peerage, v. 601-2. 

5° Hill, Gartree, i. 324. 

51 Kelly’s Handbk. to the Official Classes (1917), 1445. 

52 Kelly’s Dir. Leics. (1936), 965. 

53 L.R.O. DE.221/2/2/106; see p. 233. 

54 Nichols, Leics. 11. 865. 

55 L.R.O. Welham Tithe Award. 

56 Blore, Rutland, 54. 

57 Nichols, Leics. i, App. pp. 132-3. 

58 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 522. 

59 Ibid. 1343-5, 437. 

60 Tbid. 1348-50, 466. 

6t [bid. 1354-8, 272; Cal. Close, 1392-6, 3; T.L.A.S. xi. 
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The latter sold them to William Halford, lord of the 
manor of Welham.°® 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Archil had 2 ploughs in 
Welham before the Conquest and Earl Ralph of 
Hereford (d. 1057) five. Their holdings, which were 
then worth 4s. and 8s., had passed to the Archbishop 
of York and Robert de Buci in 1086 and had in- 
creased in value to 20s. and 25s. respectively. On the 
latter’s fee there were then 4 ploughs, 2 in demesne 
and 2 belonging to 7 villeins and a priest; on the 
former’s fee 3 ploughs, one in demesne with 3 serfs 
and 2 belonging to 4 villeins and a bordar.°7 The 
waste held by Gilbert of the Countess Judith was 
worth 3s. in 1086.°8 

Little is known about the medieval village which 
appears to have been on a site south of the church- 
yard, between the church and the River Welland. 
It is possible that throughout the 13th and early 14th 
centuries the Basset family, who were lords of the 
manor, were resident in the village®? though a 
manor-house is only mentioned for the first time in 
the inquisition upon the death of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour (d. 1422). It was then described as containing 
a chamber, a kitchen, a stable, and a dovehouse.7° 

The parish appears to have been inclosed by 
agreement in the earlier 17th century by which time 
almost all the land had been acquired by the Hal- 
ford family. When William Halford (d. 1577) 
purchased the manor in 1551 it comprised iter alia 
7 messuages, 7 tofts, 500 a. of arable and 600 a. of 
meadow and pasture, and he also purchased four 
other pieces of property, including 60 a. of arable and 
60 a. of meadow and pasture which had belonged to 
Launde Priory.7! The evidence from glebe terriers 
suggests that inclosure took place between 1601 and 
160672 and the depopulation returns of 1607 describe 
several instances of inclosure in Welham at the same 
period: since 1597 William Halford (d. 1628), the 
earlier Halford’s grandson and heir, had taken away 
the land from a farm-house and converted 110 a. 
from tillage to pasture; 16 a. had been converted by 
William Fawke; and 5 a. had been converted since 
1604 by the vicar, Thomas Loseby.73 These measures 
evidently did not go unopposed: in 1607, the Lord- 
Lieutenant raised armed men in Leicester to sup- 
press a riot against inclosures at Welham, but their 
services were apparently not required and the 
crowd was dispersed.74 

In 1754 the marriage settlement of Lady Jane Noel 
who married Gerard-Anne Edwards, then lord of 
the manor, included the manor and impropriate 
rectory with 11 cottages and closes totalling 275 a., 
and ‘Swanshouse’ with 13 a. and closes totalling 
229 a.7> ‘Swanshouse’ has not been identified but 
may be connected with the “Nether Lodge’ or 


391-6; J. C. Cox, Notes on the Churches of Derbys. iii. 
304-5. 
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63 Nichols, Leics. ii. 862. 

64 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 366. 65 Ibid. 1553, 198. 

66 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 414. 

67 V.C.H. Leics. i. 309, 324. 68 Tbid. 334. 

69 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 412, recording that Thos. 
Basset paid the lay subsidy in Welham in 1332. 

7° Ibid. 413. 

7 Ibid. 414; Parker, ‘Inclosure’, 127-8. 

72 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 114. 

3 T.L.A.S. xxii. 284. 

74 Leic. Boro. Rec. 1603-1688, 63, 71. 

75 Leic, City Mun. Room, 81’30/2. 
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‘Welham Lodge’, an isolated farm-house with fields 
in the north-west corner of the parish.7° On the high 
ground of Langton Caudle west of the lodge William 
Serjeant erected c. 1750 another isolated farm-house 
which was called from its curious plan and inacces- 
sible position “Serjeant’s Folly’.77 

Up to the end of the 18th century only a few 
scattered pieces of evidence survive which have any 
bearing on land-use in the parish. A total of 60 a. of 
meadow was recorded in 1086 and 80 a. in 1284-5.78 
In 1342 the land called ‘le Holm’ or ‘Baneholm’ was 
said to lie open as common pasture from 3 May to 
11 November with the stint for each yardlander 
fixed at 8 ‘great beasts’. In the intervening months 
it was claimed by Thomas Basset of Weldon as his 
and his ancestors’ severalty, to be used for agist- 
ment.79 Land called ‘le Mares’, comprising 10} a. of 
meadow, is first mentioned in the late 14th and early 
15th centuries.8° According to the inquisition post 
mortem of William Halford (d. 1577), summarizing 
the transactions whereby the greater part of the 
parish came into his hands, the amount of meadow 
and pasture exceeded that of arable by about 100 a.°! 
Evidence of conversion of arable land to pasture 
has already been mentioned. 

In 1798 it was reported that the greater part of an 
area of about 1,000 a. was ‘very good pasture’®? and 
this account is confirmed by the crop returns of 
1801 which stated that the parish contained a mere 
18} a. of arable and that these were ‘only casual’. 
Another 50 a. were under woad and the rest con- 
sisted of ‘very high rich grazing land’. The rotation 
followed was that of two years’ ploughing for woad 
and three more for wheat, oats, and barley before 
the land was laid down again for pasture.®3 ‘Through- 
out the 19th and in the 2oth century the recorded 
occupations of the inhabitants have been almost 
exclusively those of farmer and grazier.*4 

There was a mill in Welham in 1086,%5 rendering 
3s., and in 1220,8° but no later reference has been 
discovered. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. Surviving parish 
documents include churchwardens’ accounts from 
1705 to 1818 and from 1821 onwards.*®7 ‘There was 
apparently no workhouse in Welham, and in 1802-3 
the money was spent largely in out-relief to 17 
children.®8 After 1836 Welham was included in the 
Market Harborough Union.®9 
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CHURCH. There was a priest in Welham in 1086.9° 
Richard Basset included the church of Welham in 
the endowment of Launde Priory which he founded 
before 1125.°' By 1220 a vicarage had been ordained 
with all tithes except those of corn, hay, and the 
mill.°2 About 1220 the parishes of Glooston and 
Cranoe still brought their dead for burial at Wel- 
ham.°% ‘The vicarage of Welham was united with 
that of Great Bowden in 1931.%+ In 1957 the in- 
cumbent of the united benefice of Great Bowden 
with Welham lived at Great Bowden.°5 

The rectory and advowson of Welham remained 
the property of Launde Priory from 1125 until the 
Dissolution.9° The rectory came into the hands of 
the Halford family and was thus attached to the lord- 
ship of the manor.°7 The advowson was granted by 
the Crown in 1558 to the Bishop of Lincoln, 98 but 
he appears never to have made a presentation. At the 
next vacancy in 1560 the Crown presented William 
Wetherley.°° The Crown remained patron of the 
church until 1931 when the benefice was united with 
Great Bowden. It was then decided that thence- 
forward the Bishop of Leicester, patron of Great 
Bowden, should present every first and third turn, 
and the Lord Chancellor every second turn.! 

The church of Welham was valued at 5 marks in 
1217 and 1254? and at 11 marks in 1291.3 The rec- 
tory and tithes were leased by the Crown in 1575 
for 21 years at an annual rent of £8 135. 4d. In 1650 
the rectory was thought to be worth {50.4 The value 
of the vicarage in 1291 was £2 13s. 4d.5 In 1535 the 
vicarage was valued at £6 3s.,° and in 1552 the sum 
of 25s. was added, which represented the tithes in 
the neighbouring parish of Weston (Northants.) 
which had been paid to Launde Priory.7 The 
vicarage in 1650 was thought to be worth £20, but 
the incumbent soon after 1660 was seeking legal 
advice to enforce the payment of tithes. There had 
apparently been a composition for tithes made be- 
tween the vicar and the lord of the manor about 
1600.8 At the beginning of the 18th century the 
vicarage was worth {£72 145.9 Edward Griffin, Rector 
of Dingley (Northants.), Vicar of Great Bowden and 
Vicar of Welham, 1787-1840, described the parson- 
age house as ‘more than sufficient for the residence 
of a clergyman possessed only of the vicarage of 
Welham’. He thought the income too little to permit 
much hospitality.1° About 1700 the vicar’s glebe 
consisted of 30 a. laid out in 4 closes. The composi- 


is said to have been made between 1254 and 1258: Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Rep. G Papers, xxi. 313. 

93 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 261, 262. 

94 Lond. Gaz. 1931, pp. 1102-3. 

95 Local inf. 

96 For presentations by the Prior of Launde see Rot. R. 
Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, 398, 410, 429; Rot. R. Graves- 
end, ed. F. N. Davis, 145, 156. 

97 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 4153; see p. 332. 

98 Cal. Pat. 1557-8, 449. 

99 Ibid. 1558-60, 269. 

1 Leic. Dioc. Cal. (1957), 79. 

2 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 260, 533. 

3 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 64. 

4 Nichols, Leics. 11. 866. 

5 Tax. Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 77. 

6 Valor Eccl. (Rec. oom: ), iv. 162. 

7 Cal. Pat. 1550-3, 2 

8 Nichols, Leics. ii. Vie 7; Hill, Gartree, i. 334-5, prints 
a terrier of 1601 (before composition). 

9 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 355. 

10 Nichols, Leics. ii. 866; for the house in 1709, see Hill, 
Gartree, i. 334. 
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tion of 4d. an acre for tithes then brought in £17 
a year.!! In 1844 the vicar had 42 a. of glebe and 
received {105 in compensation for all small tithes.'2 
The vicarage was worth {£234 a year in 1867.13 

The former Rectory, at the south-east corner of 
the churchyard, is a stone building of two stories 
dating in part from the late 18th century. There are 
two distinct sections: the western half of the house 
is of rubble, the eastern of finer jointed ironstone. 
In Nichols’s time the Rectory was a longer building 
with a thatched roof.14 - 

J. H. Hill (1809-86), Rector of Cranoe and author 
of a History of the Gartree Hundred, was Vicar of 
Welham from 1841 until his death.1s 

The church of ST. ANDREW consists of nave, 
chancel, west tower, and north chapel. The chapel, 
in the form of a transept, houses the monuments 
and burial vault of the Edwards family. The 
entrance to the church is through a west door in the 
tower. The tower is of limestone ashlar but elsewhere 
the masonry is of ironstone with limestone dressings. 

The lower rubble courses of both nave walls may 
date from the 13th century and there is evidence that 
a former chancel was of the early 14th century (see 
below). In general, however, the church was recon- 
structed in the 15th century when the nave walls 
were raised, clerestory windows inserted, and the 
west tower built. A straight joint in the north wall 
of the nave probably indicates the site of a former 
doorway. The tall three-light nave windows, two 
to each wall, are square-headed and are of the later 
14th or early 15th century. Only one, the eastern- 
most window on the south side, is unrestored. 

The 15th-century tower has diagonal buttresses 
and is of four stages, each stage being marked by 
a horizontal string; it terminates in a shallow parapet 
behind which is a low pyramidal roof. There is a tall 
transomed two-light belfry window, with cusped 
tracery on each face; a smaller window above the 
west doorway has no transom. Internally the tower 
arch of two chamfered orders has half-round re- 
sponds with moulded capitals and bases. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, probably 
c. 1720,!© the chancel was completely demolished 
and the east end of the church rebuilt on the line of 
the former chancel arch. A new pointed east window 
behind the altar had leaded lights and no tracery. 
The nave walls were repaired, the angles being 
finished with limestone quoins; these still survive 
at the west end. Outside the church on the site of 
the former chancel a burial vault for the Edwards 
family was excavated. Above it a monument was 
erected to Francis Edwards (d. 1729) by his daughter 
Mary. It consisted of a marble tomb placed on four 
wide steps and surmounted by a tall obelisk carrying 
a marble urn. It stood within a small enclosure, 
paved with marble slabs and fenced with an iron 
palisado, with four large urns on pedestals in the 
corners.!7 The monument became so badly damaged 
by exposure to the weather that in 1809 Sir Gerard 


11 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/2/742, 743. 

1 L.R.O. Welham Tithe Award (1844). 

13 Hill, Gartree, i. 329. 

14 Leics. ii, plate cxxxvii. 

15 D.N.B. 

16 7.L.A.S. iv. 87 gives the date 1708, but this may be 
a misprint as Francis Edwards did not acquire Welham 
manor until 1717. Leaden spouts on the nave are dated 
1720: Nichols, Leics. ii. 866. 

17 Jilustrated in Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxvii. 
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Noel Noel, grandson of Mary Edwards, ordered it 
to be dismantled and repaired, and a new transeptal 
chapel to be built on the north side of the nave for 
its accommodation. Sparrow, the Stamford mason 
who was charged with repairing the monument, was 
also employed to build the chapel, which was com- 
pleted in 1810.'8 Access to the chapel was provided 
by an arch in the north wall of the nave. At the same 
time the Edwards family vault was moved to the new 
chapel; in excavating the old vault on the site of the 
former chancel a large piece of masonry about 6 ft. 
square had been discovered.19 The entire monu- 
ment, except the iron palisado, was re-erected in the 
new chapel. Around the base of the tomb are com- 
memorative panels to Mary Edwards (d. 1743), Lady 
Jane Edwards (d. 1811), and Gerard-Anne Edwards 
(d. 1773). A further panel, inserted in 1921, is to the 
memory of Sir Gerard Noel Noel (d. 1838). 

The whole church was restored and a new chancel 
was built between 1868 and 1870 by Goddards of 
Leicester.2° During this work a silver coin of Edward | 
II was discovered under ‘a foundation stone of the 
ancient chancel arch’.2! The restoration included 
new pine roofs for both chancel and nave; corbels 
for the earlier nave roof remain on the east face of 
the tower. At the same time the nave windows were 
restored and a new Perpendicular window inserted 
in the north wall of the chapel. 

New furniture provided by Francis Edwards 
c. 1720 included a carved reredos of Norway oak 
with Corinthian pilasters, and a similarly fashioned 
altar rail. At the end of the 18th century the seating, 
reading desk, and pulpit were of deal, and at the west 
end of the nave a gallery intended to accommodate 
the servants of the hall remained. The church was 
re-pewed in 1868-70. The five-sided pulpit at the 
east end of the nave, whose wooden panels have 
traceried heads, dates from the 15th century; the 
low base is of much later origin. The small shallow- 
bowled octagonal font and wooden cover are of the 
early 18th century. The base of the tower contains 
a royal arms of George III dated 1778 and a charity 
board of 1804. 

In the nave there are memorial tablets to the 
Tailby family, 1820-50, and a reset tablet with a 
Latin inscription to Sir William Halford (d. 1682). 

There are two bells: (i) 1604, for William Halford, 
perhaps by Toby Norris of Stamford ;?2 (ii) probably 
mid-15th century, carrying two distinctive marks 
illustrated by Nichols.?3 ‘There was formerly a third 
bell, cracked about 1820 and removed from the 
church.”4 There was a clock in the tower by the late 
18th century.?5 The church plate includes a silver 
cup and silver cover paten with a foot, both of 
about 1575.26 The registers begin in 1695 and are 
complete from that date. 


NONCONFORMITY. The house of Richard 
Marshall in Welham was licensed as a meeting-place 
for Protestant dissenters in 1824.27 Another building 


18 Tbid. iv. 1047. 

19 Tbid. 1048. 

ID Mell Ala Ss tbl, Bp 

21 Tbid. 380. 

22 Nichols, Leics. ii. 866n. 

23 Ibid. plate cxxxvii, figs. 4 and 5. 

24 North, Ch. Bells Leics. 301. 

28 See p. 336. 

26 Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 198. 

27 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/44/540. 
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was licensed as a chapel in 1845 on the application 
of Richard Marshall, Henry Gamble, and others; it 
was occupied by William Draycott of Foston.?8 


SCHOOLS. None known. 


CHARITIES. In 1758 Richard Bryan paid £58 to 
Gerard-Anne Edwards (d. 1773) as trustee of the 
money belonging to the poor of Welham. Of this 
sum {13 16s. represented the gift of Lady Halford 
to the poor at an unknown date, {40 the gift of Mr. 
Williams for the distribution of bread in the church 
every Sunday, and £4 4s. a gift to the poor at 
Christmas from an unknown person.2? ‘Thence- 
forward the Edwardses, Noels, and earls of Gains- 
borough, as successive lords of the manor, held the 
capital and paid yearly 5 per cent. interest, {2 18s., 
in accordance with the wishes of the three donors. 
In 1786, 1837, and 1862-3 it was spent in the 
distribution of bread.3° 


Richard Bryan, by will dated 1803, left £100 in 
trust for the distribution of bread on Sundays. The 
capital, which was invested, brought £8 7s. 1od. in 
18373! and £5 19s. in 1862-3.32 

By the inclosure award, dated 1794, of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Slawston, the parish of Welham 
received 1 r. 20 p. for the Welham clock estate and 
3 r. 35 p. for the town estate. In 1837 these two 
plots were let to the vicar for {2 2s. which was added 
to the church rates and applied to general church pur- 
poses.33 In 1862-3 the rent of £2 17s. 6d. was spent 
on fuel for heating the church3+ but in 1920 both 
plots of land were sold and the proceeds invested.35 

By 1929 all the above charities were administered 
by the same trustees who distributed both coal and 
bread and made payments to keep the church clock 
in repair. The last distribution of coal and bread was 
made in 1952. Since that date it appears that an 
annual interest of {12 has been shared amongst 6 
poor people in doles.3® 


WISTOW 


WisTOw lies seven miles south-east of Leicester in 
the valley of the River Sence. Since 1936 it has in- 
cluded most of the former civil parish of Newton 
Harcourt which is a chapelry of Wistow.! The area 
of Wistow alone was about gio a. The history of 
Newton Harcourt is treated separately in this article. 

The parish lies for the most part on the southern 
side of the Sence, and the river and its tributaries 
form the parish boundary on the north and east. 
The land rises from about 300 ft. in the valley to 
over 400 ft. in the south of the parish. Field boun- 
daries and tracks mark the parish boundary on the 
south and west. The soil is mainly a loamy clay. 

The two chief roads in Wistow are those running 
from Kibworth Harcourt (on the Leicester— 
Market Harborough road) in the east to Kilby in the 
west, and from Wigston Magna (on the Leicester— 
Northampton road) and Newton Harcourt in the 
north to Fleckney and Saddington in the south. 
These roads cross in Kilby parish. A track from New- 
ton Harcourt forms part of the western boundary of 
Wistow, and a minor road from Great Glen connects 
with both the chief roads in Wistow. A track in the 
south-west of the parish called Coal Pit Lane had 
become overgrown with trees by the early 2oth 
century.? 

Wistow Hall, with its offices, cottages, and stables, 
stands in a park in the north-west part of the parish. 
Nearby is the church. The old village, which stood 
south-east of the hall, was depopulated in the 17th 
century and there are only two outlying farms— 
Wistow Lodge and Wistow Grange. The depopula- 


28 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D. 41/44/700. 

29 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 292. 

39 Ibid.; Nichols, Lezcs. i (Charities), p. 36; Digest of 
Endowed Chars. H.C. 433 (10), pp. 62-63 (1867-8), lii (1). 

31 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 292. 

32 Digest of Endowed Chars. 62-63. 

33 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 292. 

34 Digest of Endowed Chars. 62-63. 

35 Char. Com. files, G. 208. 

36 Tbid. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 194. 

2 The field adjoining the lane was called ‘Colepit’ Field 
on a map of 1632 which also showed the road to Kibworth 


tion of the village and the making of the park caused 
changes in the alignment of roads: the present road 
from Kibworth Harcourt to Kilby along the north 
side of the park, for example, was probably created 
by Sir Charles Halford and replaced a more southerly 
road which passed through the village. The old road, 
said to be still visible in dry summers,3 is shown on 
a map of 1632,+ and indistinct traces of both roads 
and house sites were still visible in the park in 1960. 
The lake in the park opposite the church was made 
by Sir Henry Halford about 1815. 

The recorded population in 1086 was 22.5 Only 
g taxpayers were recorded in 1332° but there were 
130 poll tax payers in 1377.7 The population 
apparently fell during the 15th century: only 16 
householders paid the tax of 1524,8 and there were 
also 16 households in 1563.9 After the agrarian 
changes of the early 17th century,!° there were only 
7 households in 1670'! and 30 communicants in 
1676.12 There were 6 families in the early 18th 
century.3 The population varied from g to 19 
during the early 19th century, but thereafter showed 
a slight increase and was 50 in 1931.'4 

Wistow Hall, which may be built on or near the 
site of the earlier medieval house, retains the form 
of a large house of early-17th-century date. It is of 
two stories with attics, built of red brick with stone 
dressings and now completely stuccoed on all sides. 
The original plan appears to have been H-shaped 
consisting of a central hall between two cross-wings 
which extended westwards to enclose a rear court. 
Then, as now, the principal front faced east with 


Harcourt crossing a tributary of the Sence by ‘Colebridge’: 
map at Wistow Hall, 1960, drawn for Richard Halford. 

3 Ex inf. Lord Cottesloe. 

4+ At Wistow Hall. 

5 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 158. 

6 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 419. 

7 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 134, 163. 

8 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. 

9 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 166. 

10 See p. 338. 

m1 V.C.H. Leics. iti. 170. 2 Tbid. 173. 

13 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 359. 

%4 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 202. 
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a central entrance, while the south wing contained 
the parlour rooms and the north wing the kitchen 
and service rooms. The map of 1632'S shows the 
house with its H-plan having two three-storied 
tower-like features with pyramidal roofs standing at 
the front of each wing on their outer sides. Formal 
gardens are also shown to the south and east of the 
house. In 1670 the hall had twelve hearths.'¢ 

Above the present coved ceiling in the hall 
moulded brackets and side wall-posts remain from 
the 17th-century ceiling.!7 Both ceilings had a com- 
mon level. During work on the house in 1960 certain 
early features were exposed; these included stone 
dressings in the rear wall of the hall marking the 
position of a large lateral chimney stack, and a 
blocked north window and quoins in the existing 
west wall of the house apparently surviving from 
a former south extension of the kitchen wing. The 
first-floor rooms in the north wing have reset 
panelling of the 17th century and more of a similar 
date is preserved piecemeal in the attic rooms. One 
stone doorway with a Tudor head remains in the 
side wall of the south wing. 

The multi-gabled appearance of the house with 
finials, kneelers, and large lateral stacks remained 
more or less unaltered until after the end of the 18th 
century.!8 Before this, however, Sir Charles Halford 
in the period of his ownership (1768-80) carried out 
certain alterations to the property the details of which 
are not perfectly clear. It seems likely that he filled 
in part of the rear court by a new staircase hall and 
remodelled the central hall, giving it a fine plaster 
ceiling. The windows on the front and sides of the 
house were replaced by new ones in a more classical 
style and new rainwater heads were provided.!9 The 
stucco was probably applied at the same time. New 
offices, consisting of low single-story extensions 
adjoining the rear gable of each cross-wing, are also 
said to have been built by Sir Charles.?° 

Little work appears to have been done to the 
house between 1783 and 1814 when Lady Denbigh 
and her husband were supposed, under the terms of 
an agreement, to reside at Wistow for six weeks in 
each year.2! In 1814, when Sir Henry Halford suc- 
ceeded to the property, the building was in poor 
condition and subsequently underwent a drastic 
remodelling.2? ‘This involved removing the gables 
on the north, south, and east sides and substituting 
hipped slate roofs with dormer windows set behind 
a tall parapet. The low 18th-century extension to 
the south-west was replaced by a two-storied block 
with attics, and a long vestibule was added to fill in 
the space between the projecting front wings. Three 
first-floor windows were inserted in the entrance 
wall of the hall to serve as a clerestory, while small 
octagonal towers which still survive were built at 
the front angles of the house and along the south 


15 At Wistow Hall. 

16 E 179/240/279. 

7 The precise form the 17th-cent. ceiling took is not 
clear. 

18 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxviii; Throsby, Leics. Views, 
i, plate xiii, and pp. 187 sqq. 

19 Elevations of the house drawn at the time of Sir 
Charles Halford’s alterations are penes Lord Cottesloe at 
Wistow Hall. 

20 Nichols, Leics. ii. 871. 

21 J. Cradock, Literary and Misc. Memoirs, i. 156-7. 

22 A view of the house as completed is in J. P. Neale, 
Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen. Sir Henry 
paid 5 guineas for the view in 1821: ex inf. Lord Cottesloe. 
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side; at this time, too, the large stacks of the north 
wing appear to have been reduced in height. The 
18th-century rainwater heads were retained on the 
south wing and it seems likely that those at the front 
of the house, which are ornamented with swags, are 
also of late-18th-century origin. Sir Henry built 
a large glass hot-house at the south-west corner 
of the house for which he paid £1,279 to a Mr. 
Harefield in 1819.73 This has since been demolished. 
Later in the 19th century the same side of the house 
received two semi-circular bay windows, the work 
of the second Sir Henry Halford (d. 1868), who was 
also responsible for laying out a small formal garden. 
The rococo decoration in the south wing is probably 
of this period. In 1912 and the following years the 
balustrade and parapet were removed and additional 
dormer windows were provided, and in 1960 parts 
of the house were converted into five self-contained 
flats. The interior has few features of distinction, 
but the fine wrought-iron staircase balustrade built 
in the inner hall by Sir Charles Halford is similar 
in design to the wrought-iron gates of the Halford 
chapel in the church. 

Wistow Grange, in the south-east of the parish, 
is a two-storied brick farm-house with an altered 
front built c. 1825 by Sir Henry Halford as part 
of the general improvement of his estate. Wistow 
Lodge, a smaller building nearer the hall, is of the 
same period but has been much altered. Nearby 
estate workers’ cottages date from c. 1920. 


MANOR. Before the Conquest, WISTOW was held 
by two Saxon freemen, Edwin and Alferd, who 
owned also the neighbouring manors of Fleckney 
and Kibworth Beauchamp. Their lands passed 
before 1086 to Robert dispensator.24 In the early 
12th century the tenancy-in-chief passed to Philip 
Marmion.?5 After the death ofa later Philip Marmion 
in 12927° the overlordship descended to his daughter 
Joan and her husband Alexander de Fryville, whose 
descendants still claimed it at the beginning of the 
15th century.27 After that date the chief lordship 
seems to have died out and the Hastings family held 
in chief for the rest of the 15th century. 

The Marmions’ under-tenants were various mem- 
bers of the Hastings family, who held the lands that 
had once been Robert dispensator’s.28 The earliest 
reference to their tenure of Wistow seems to be in 
1235-6, when it was one of the places in which 
Henry Hastings, the grandson of William, who is 
probably to be regarded as the founder of the family, 
held 24 knights’ fees.22 The family appears as the 
owner of the advowson about 1220 and was probably 
already an established landowner in the parish by 
that date.3° Henry Hastings was the ancestor of the 
Hastings, earls of Pembroke, who remained tenants 
of the family’s Leicestershire estates, including 


23 Ex inf. Lord Cottesloe. Other payments in 1819 
included £500 to Bernasconi for stucco and £1,000 to 
‘Tatham for furniture. The latter received a further £580 in 
1820 and a bill of £168 was paid to the firm of Robson, 
paperhangers. In 1827 £417 14s. was paid to Baker for 
work in the library. 

Hs WW SOEL, ILGIES, le BOs 

25 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, p. vi. 

26 Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 20. 

27 Nichols, Leics. ii. 869. 

28 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, pp. vi sqq. for details of 
the Hastings family. 

29 BR. of Fees. 521. 
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Wistow, until the death of the last earl in 1389.3! The 
heirs general to their property were the Greys of 
Ruthin, who appear in possession of the advowson 
in 1391 and had an interest in the manor in 1436.32 
At some date in the earlier 13th century lands in 
Leicestershire, including Wistow, passed from the 
elder branch of the Hastings family to a younger 
branch probably in the person of ‘Thomas Hastings, 
a great-grandson of the first William Hastings by 
his second marriage. His son, Sir Nicholas, was in 
possession by 1247 and the manor of Wistow formed 
part of the dower which he settled upon his widowed 
mother Amice in the same year.33 From his heirs the 
manor passed by direct descent in the family, until 
it became part of the estate settled upon Margaret 
Hastings and her second husband Sir John Blaket in 
1423 by her brother Richard;34 this formed part of 
the agreement by which the manor of Newton Har- 
court was returned to Richard by John.35 After the 
deaths of Margaret and her husband the manor 
reverted to Richard Hastings who died possessed 
of it in 1436, held for a money rent from Reynold 
Grey.3° 

After Richard’s death the manor passed from his 
brother and heir Leonard to William, Lord Hastings 
(d. 1483), and the earls of Huntingdon.37 In 1538 it 
formed part of the estate settled upon Francis, Lord 
Hastings, on his marriage to Katherine Montagu.38 
In 1560, when Earl of Huntingdon, he died pos- 
sessed of the manor,39 which was shortly afterwards 
sold to Francis Browne, who died in 1592.4° In 
1603 Browne’s sons mortgaged it to Edmund and 
Robert Peshall*#! and the four parties to this trans- 
action sold the manor to Andrew Halford, son of 
Richard Halford of Clipston (Northants.), in 1605.42 
He died in 1609 and the manor passed to his nephew 
Richard, who in 1608 had acquired more land in 
Wistow, together with the rectory and advowson.#3 
He was created a baronet by Charles I in 1641.4 

The Halford family remained owners of the manor 
until 1780, when, on the death of Sir Charles Hal- 
ford, it passed for her lifetime to his widow Sarah, 
who married Basil, Earl of Denbigh (d. 1800), in 
1783. After her death in 1814, by the provisions of 
her husband’s will, the manor descended to the 
second (but eldest surviving) son of Dr. James 
Vaughan of Leicester. This was Henry Vaughan, 
M.D., who had taken the name and arms of the 
Halford family in 1809 when he was created a baro- 
net, and who, during a long and successful medical 
career, became physician to many members of the 
royal family, including George III, George IV, and 
William IV.45 He was succeeded by his son and 
grandson, the 2nd and 3rd baronets of the second 
creation. The third Sir Henry Halford died in 1897 


3t See e.g. Cal. Ing. p.m. iii, p. 326; vi, p. 389; Xiv, p. 159; 
Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 418 sqq. 

32 Complete Peerage, x. 396, note; Farnham, Leics. Notes, 
v. 421; Warws. Ft. of Fines, iii (Dugdale Soc. xviii), 104. 

33 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 417. 

34 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 294. 

35 See p. 343. 

36 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. Richard was apparently 
in possession by 1432: ibid. 420-1. 

37 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, 295 sqq. 

38 Tbid. 313-14. 

39 Nichols, Leics. ii. 869. 40 Tbid. 

41 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 422. 

42 Tbid.; for the Halfords, see Nichols, Leics. ii. 869, 874. 

43 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 422. 

44 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxvi. 206-19. 


and the Wistow estate was left by his will to T. F. 
Fremantle, later Baron Cottesloe.4® He died in 1956 
and was succeeded by his son, the 4th baron, whose 
daughter, Mrs. Timothy Brooks, owned the hall 
in 1960. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. In 1086 Robert dis- 
pensator’s holding in Wistow consisted of 11 caru- 
cates and 3 bovates. There had been 8 ploughs in 
use in Wistow before the Conquest but this number 
had been reduced to 6 by 1086. Robert then had 
2 ploughs and a serf on the demesne, and 5 villeins, 5 
bordars, and g socmen had 4 ploughs. Two French- 
men completed the number of landholders. There 
was a mill and 10 a. of meadow. The holding was 
valued at 5os., an increase of 30s. from the pre- 
Conquest figure. Robert also held one carucate and 
2 bovates of waste valued at 25.47 

In 1279 Wistow was described as consisting of 74 
carucates and it seems probable that the Domesday 
assessment of 13 included at least part of one of the 
neighbouring parishes. Only half a carucate was held 
by free tenants, Nicholas Hastings having 3 carucates 
in demesne and 4 in villeinage.+® By 1436 it seems 
clear that there were no longer any free tenants, for 
7 virgates were held in demesne and 11 in villeinage. 
Wistow manor then extended into Fleckney, Great 
Glen, and Bruntingthorpe. There were 2 closes of 
pasture—Hall Close and ‘le Thyrne’—and 14 a. of 
meadow.49 

No extensive inclosure seems to have taken place 
before the manor was sold to Andrew Halford in 
1605. ‘There is no mention of depopulation at Wis- 
tow in 1607 and the inclosure of the parish probably 
took place after 1609, when Richard Halford in- 
herited from his uncle. The open fields had ap- 
parently not been inclosed by 1625, when the glebe 
included land in Barleyhill, North, and Lanver 
Fields,5° but by 1632 the whole parish had been in- 
closed.5! Inclosure may already have been complete 
in 1628 when Richard Halford was the only person 
assessed for tax.5? In 1609 there were still 10 in- 
habited houses and 6 cottages,53 and the map of 1632 
shows about 10 houses. The village then stood on 
rising ground in front of, and about 200 yds. south- 
east of, the hall. The process of inclosure had prob- 
ably been facilitated by a falling population5+ and 
by the absence of freeholders. The 1632 map shows 
extensive meadows—such as Breach Meadow, “The 
Dames’, and Newton Meadow—and a small area of 
willow beds near the rivers. 

By 1670 there were only 7 families in the parish, 
including the Halfords,55 and at the end of the 18th 
century only 3 houses—one a shepherd’s—besides 
the hall.5° Sir Henry Halford succeeded to the estate 


45 Munk, Life of Sir Henry Halford, passim, esp. 46, 62; 
Nichols, Leics. ii. 871. 

46 Leic. City Mun. Room, papers of settlement of estate, 
1 D.43/124; Complete Peerage, iii. 461-2. 

47 V.C.H. Leics. i. 326. 

48 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

49 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. 

5° Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 114. 

51 This is clear from the map of 1632, at Wistow Hall. 
The names of the former open fields do not appear on the 
map; the chief of the new closes included the Mill Field, 
the Town Field, Townsend Ground, and ‘Colepit’ Field. 

52 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 422. 

53 Tbid. 54 See p. 336. 

55 E 179/240/279. 

56 Nichols, Leics. ii. 871. 
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in 1814 and he built or rebuilt several farms—cer- 
tainly Kilby Lodge (in Kilby parish) and Wistow 
Lodge, and probably Wistow Grange. He estimated 
that by 1823 he had spent £30,000 on repairs and 
new building;57 and in 1828, by which date he had 
built 5 farm-houses, he spoke of having bettered the 
estate by {40,000.58 When he succeeded in 1814 
the rent-roll of the estate in Wistow and elsewhere 
was £3,200; by 1823 it had been increased to 
£4,200.59 

The care and improvement of the estate was con- 
tinued by his son and grandson, but Wistow’s chief 
interest at the end of the rgth century is in another 
connexion. The 3rd baronet, Sir Henry St. John 
Halford, who succeeded his father in 1868, was a dis- 
tinguished rifleman and it was at Wistow, where he 
established a workshop and a rifle range, that he did 
important experimental work on the development of 
the breech-loading military rifle, in collaboration 
with William Metford and others. His big iron 
target, with a shooting hut on the 1,000 yds.’ firing- 
point, and his ballistic pendulum hut still stood in 
1956.°° 

Since inclosure the parish has mainly been under 
pasture. The only arable land in 1801 was 6a. of 
oats.°! There was little arable in 1956 when the land 
was attached to 5 main farms; a large market garden 
was then run at Wistow Home Farm. 


MILL. There was a mill at Wistow in 1086, render- 
ing 2s.°% When Richard Hastings died in 1436 he 
owned a windmill valued at 105.63 Two unspecified 
mills are mentioned in conveyances of the manor 
in 1603 and 1605;°+ one was probably the Wistow 
windmill and the other may have lain outside the 
parish. A windmill is shown in Mill Field on the 
map of 1632, on the high ground in the extreme 
south of the parish.®5 ‘The mill existed until 1660°° 
and possibly until 1675°7 but nothing further is 
known of it. The position of the watermill is sug- 
gested bya diversion of the Sence and by the name— 
“The Dames’—of the ground lying between the 
diversion and the main stream, as shown on the 
1632 map.°8 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In 1802-3 out- 
relief was given to 7 adults and 15 children. There 
was no workhouse.®? In 1836 Wistow was placed in 
Billesdon Union.7° 


CHURCH. No priest was mentioned in Wistow 
in 1086, but the priest who held land at Newton 


57 Munk, Life Sir Hy. Halford, 63-65. The plans and 
elevations for Kilby Lodge are at Wistow Hall. 

58 Letter to Sir Charles Vaughan: ex inf. Lord Cottesloe. 

59 Munk, Life Sir Hy. Halford, 63-65. 

60 Ex inf. Lord Cottesloe; obit. of Sir Henry in T.L.A.S. 
Vili. 291-300. 

61 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 153. 

6 Y7.C.H. Leics. i. 326. 

63 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. 

64 Ibid. 422; C.P. 25(2)/313/1 Jas. I East. 

65 Map at Wistow Hall. 

SOC PAS) aie 

67 C.P. 25(2)/679/27 Chas. II East. 

68 The modern parish boundary follows part of this 
diversion of the Sence. 

69 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

70 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

1 ViGiEn eicss 1.323% 

72 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 265; 
see p. 88. 
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Harcourt may have been the Rector of Wistow.7! 
The chapelries of Fleckney, Newton Harcourt, and 
Kilby formed part of the ancient parish from the 
beginning of the 13th century to the 19th. The cir- 
cumstances in which Fleckney and Kilby became 
independent parishes are not clear.72 Newton Har- 
court remains a chapelry in the parish of Wistow. 
The living is a vicarage, which was ordained at the 
end of the 15th century,73 and was in 1956 held in 
plurality with Kilby. 

In about 1220 the patronage of Wistow was in the 
possession of William Hastings, probably the grand- 
father of the Henry Hastings who was lord of the 
manor in 1235-6.74 From him it descended to the 
earls of Pembroke who retained the advowson in 
their own hands in spite of the fact that they had 
subinfeudated the manor.75 ‘The advowson seems to 
have passed to the lord of the manor after the death 
of the last earl in 1389. The Greys of Ruthin had 
an interest in it in 13917 and Richard Hastings died 
possessed of it in 1436.77 In 1481 William, Lord 
Hastings, was granted a licence to alienate the ad- 
vowson of Wistow to the abbey of Sulby (North- 
ants.), on condition that a vicarage was ordained.78 
Sulby Abbey presented until the Dissolution.79 
After this time the advowson seems to have passed 
through various owners. In 1562 and 1572 the patron 
was Edmund Wyghe of Wistow, and Zachary 
Clarke presented in 1581.8° In 1583 these two men 
sold the rectory and advowson to Anthony Faunt of 
Foston.8! He died possessed of it in 1588, and it 
passed into the hands of the Browne family. Francis 
Browne presented in 1588 and ‘Thomas Browne in 
1597 and 1601.82 In 1608 it was sold, not by the 
Brownes, but by Henry and Barbara Faunt, to 
Richard Halford.®3 Since that date it has descended 
with the manor. The patron in 1956 was Lord 
Cottesloe. 

In 1217 Wistow rectory was valued at 20 marks, 
at 50 in 1254, and at 70 in 1291.*4 In 1428 it was 
still valued at 70 marks,®5 but in 1436 at only £10.86 
In 1524 the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln acknow- 
ledged a payment of 3s. 4d. as the annual pension 
due from Sulby Abbey for the churches of Wistow 
and Lubenham.®? Provision was made in the licence 
by which the church was given to Sulby Abbey for 
the provision of a sufficient vicarage, but in 1535 
it was worth only £8 18s. 4d. The abbey drew 
£17 3s. 4d. from the revenues, and the total value of 
the living shows a very considerable fall from its old 
value of over £46.88 In 1650 the vicarage was valued 
at £13 6s. 8d. a year.89 The living was augmented by 
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73 See below. 

74 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, i. 265; and see p. 337. 

75 See Cal. Pat. 1338-40, 107; 1361-4, 11, 87. 

76 Warws. Ft. of Fines, iii. 104. 

77 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. 

78 Cal. Pat. 1476-85, 276. The appropriation certainly 
took place before 1524: B.M. Add. Ch. 28649. See also 
p. 226. 

79 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com), iv. 300. 

80 Linc. Episcopal Records, ed. C. W. Foster, 265; Assoc. 
Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxiv. 468. 

81 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 422. 

82 Nichols, Leics. ii. 872. 

83 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 422. 

84 Val. of Norw. ed. W. E. Lunt, 533. 

85 See e.g. Feud. Aids, iti. 112. 

86 Farnham, Leics. Notes, v. 421. 

87 B.M. Add. Ch. 28649. 

88 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv. 159, 300. 

89 Nichols, Leics. ii. 872. 
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£200 from Queen Anne’s Bounty in 1728 and 1760, 
on both occasions to meet similar sums presented 
by Sir William Halford, but in 1831 it was worth 
only £92;°° from one of the wealthiest livings in the 
county it had become one of the poorest. 

The church drew tithes from the lands in the 
chapelries of Kilby, Fleckney,9! and Newton Har- 
court,°? but nothing is known of tithes from Wistow 
itself. There is no evidence of glebe land in Wistow, 
though in 1632 there was a small close in the south- 
west of the parish called ‘the Parson’s Close’.93 The 
glebe at Newton Harcourt was in lay hands in the 
early 17th century. 

The church of ST. WISTAN®: consists of nave 
and chancel under one roof, south porch, west 
tower, vestry, and north chapel. It is built of rubble, 
chiefly ironstone, with some limestone dressings, 
and has lead roofs. The present structure, which 
dates from the 12th century, was enlarged c. 1300, 
again altered in the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
remodelled in the 18th century. 

The south wall of the nave retains masonry and 
a blocked round-arched doorway with chevron 
ornament of the late 12th century; a string course 
that formed a hoodmould above the arch can be 
traced to a point between the two windows to the 
east of the door and this probably represents the 
extent of the original nave. The string course is de- 
faced, possibly as a result of plastering the exterior 
in the 18th century. 

About 1300 a north transept, now the Halford 
chapel, was added to the nave; one original window 
with forking tracery, now blocked, remains in the 
north gable-end. The east wall was more or less 
rebuilt in the 18th century to accommodate two 
round-headed windows that probably occupy the 
sites of earlier openings. The chancel was enlarged 
in the late 14th century and whatever structural 
division that may have existed between it and the 
nave was removed. The walls are of grey limestone 
with a chamfered plinth and the eastern limit of this 
rebuilding is marked by single buttresses on each 
side. Blocked rectangular openings close to the 
plinth were probably ‘low side’ windows; these and 
a priest’s door in the north wall, also blocked, are 
original features of the enlargement. The east end 
of the chancel was reconstructed, or extended, again 
in the 15th century and it was probably during this 
phase that the church was given a roof of lower pitch 
with side parapets. The west tower dates mainly 
from the later 15th century and is of three stages 
with a battlemented parapet; there is no division 
between the first and second stages and the lowest 
stage may be slightly earlier in date. The absence of 
any older roof lines on the east face of the tower may 
indicate that the common wall of the nave and tower 
is entirely work of the 15th century: the tower arch 
into the nave with its high corbel-type responds is 
typical of the period. The belfry stage openings 
have two trefoiled lights under four-centred heads 


99 C. Hodgson, Acct. of Augmentation of Small Livings 
(1845) App., pp. cexlv, clxii, cccxxvi; White, Dir. Leics. 
(1846), 520. 

91 See p. 88. 92 See pp. 344-5. 

93 Map at Wistow Hall. 94 See pp. 344-5. 

95 On St. Wistan and his possible connexions with 
Wistow, see D. J. Bott, “The Murder of St. Wistan’, 
T.L.A.S. xxix. 30-41. 

96 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 13. 


on each face and the bell-frame, which is probably a 
17th-century reconstruction, incorporates a moulded 
main beam. 

In 1510 the church was said to be in bad con- 
dition, with a leaking roof which made the walls 
damp.°® In 1619 it needed painting and general 
repairs to roof and walls.°7 Nothing had been done 
by 1626 when the same complaints were made, and 
when the communion table was said to be too old 
and the seating defective. The archdeacon was 
on that occasion unable to inspect the registers on 
account of the non-appearance of the vicar and this 
seems to be symptomatic of the general neglect.%8 

The large east window, and a considerable area 
of adjacent masonry above the high plinth, date from 
the mid-18th century when the church was ex- 
tensively remodelled in a classical style. The main 
features of this remodelling consisted of the replace- 
ment of the medieval windows by lofty round- 
headed windows filled with leaded glass, the in- 
sertion of a flat ceiling throughout the church, and 
the refitting and decoration of the interior. This 
work appears to have been started before the middle 
of the century, Sir William Halford (d. 1768) being 
credited with the restoration and beautification of 
the church in 1746.99 'The restoration was almost 
certainly complete by 1777 when the church was 
reported by the archdeacon to be in excellent con- 
dition, the only repairs recommended being to the 
tower.! The heavy patching on the north side of 
the tower may have resulted from the latter recom- 
mendation. 

Many of the Georgian fittings, including box 
pews, the pulpit, and the reading desk, remain. The 
wrought-iron gates between the nave and the Hal- 
ford chapel are later in date than the similarly 
fashioned communion rails which are of much finer 
workmanship of c. 1730; the chapel gates may be 
work of Sir Charles Halford (d. 1780).2 The carved 
wooden reredos with flanking urn-topped pilasters 
and central pediment carries the Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed. The vestry houses the 
18th-century font, now disused. In 1798 the dis- 
carded medieval font was used in the churchyard to 
catch rainwater.3 Above the vestry door is a Hano- 
verian royal arms. 

Further renovation work was carried out early in 
the 19th century. The Halford vault, now sealed, 
and the vestry are probably of this period. There 
are rainwater heads dated 1815 with the initials of 
Sir Henry Halford which may indicate a renewal at 
this date of the parapets and roofing. A west gallery, 
which extended as far east as the south door, was 
removed in 1863 and the tower arch which had 
previously been blocked was opened. At this time 
the pulpit and reading desk, originally on the north 
side of the nave, were moved to their present position 
and the Halford chapel was thrown open for the 
use of the congregation. The porch, which has a 
Gothic entrance arch, dates from the 19th century. It 


97 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 4. 

98 Ibid. /18/5, f. 5. 

99 Reference is made to this in the register for 1696- 
1810, in the par. recs. 

I Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2tr. 

2 Cf. staircase balustrade at the hall. For the communion 
rails, see plate facing p. 201. 

3 Nichols, Leics. ii. 872 and plate cxxxix, fig. 1. 

4 Entry for Dec. 1863 in the Memorandum Book, in the 
par. recs. 
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replaced a porch that was built as part of the general 
renovation of c. 1750.5 The new organ was given by 
Lady Halford in 1865.° 

The earliest memorial in the Halford chapel is 
a large black and white marble monument, bearing 
an alabaster effigy of Sir Richard Halford (d. 1658) 
in armour. Figures of his two sons are also included 
and two emblem-bearing putti flank the inscription 
behind. The heavy wooden rail round the monument 
probably dates from 1863. Two monuments against 
the west wall to Sir William Halford (d. 1768) and 
Sir Charles Halford (d. 1780) were erected by 
direction of Sir Charles’s will.” Both are of coloured 
marbles and Grecian in style with attendant 
mourners. A smaller marble tablet on the south wall 
is to Sir William Halford (d. 1695). ‘The hatchment 
of Sir Henry Halford (d. 1844) hangs on the south 
wall of the nave. Sir Henry’s monument, which is 
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paired with that of his wife Elizabeth (d. 1833), is by 
Richard Westmacott the younger.’ This, together 
with a similar tablet to Sir John Vaughan (d. 1839), 
Sir Henry’s brother, is placed on the north wall 
of the nave. Memorial tablets in the chancel are to 
other members of the Halford and Vaughan families, 

There are three bells: (i) 1625; (ii) 1631; (111) the 
oldest, but undated.? The communion plate is dated 
1777 and was probably the gift of Sir Charles Hal- 
ford (d. 1780); it consists of a silver-gilt cup, paten, 
and dish.!° The registers date from 1588, with a gap 
from 1635 to 1653. 


NONCONFORMITY. None known. 
SCHOOLS. None known. 
CHARITIES. None known. 


NEWTON HARCOURT 


Newton Harcourt lies five miles south-east of 
Leicester in the valley of the River Sence. It is 
a chapelry of Wistow and was formerly a separate 
civil parish, but in 1936 most of it was transferred to 
Wistow and a small part to Oadby Urban District." 
The area of the chapelry was 1,143 a. 

Newton Harcourt lies almost entirely on the 
northern side of the Sence. The ground rises from 
below 300 ft. near the river to over 400 ft. in the 
extreme north. A small un-named stream rises in 
Newton Harcourt and flows to the south-west to 
join the Sence in neighbouring Wigston Magna 
parish; the ridge between it and the Sence is called 
Tythorn Hill. The soil is mainly a strong, loamy 
clay. Part of the southern boundary of the township 
is formed by the Sence and the road to Wistow; on 
the north-west the boundary follows a track called 
the Old Mere, and on the east it follows the road to 
Great Glen for a short distance; elsewhere field 
boundaries form the boundary. 

The chief road in Newton Harcourt is that from 
Leicester which leaves the Leicester-Northampton 
road at Wigston Magna and leads southwards from 
Newton Harcourt to Fleckney and Saddington; it 
is believed to be on the line of a Saxon road.'2 It 
crosses both the Sence and the canal by bridges 
known as Wain Bridge; that over the Sence was in 
existence by at least the early 16th century"3 and 
was rebuilt in 1879.'4 A second road runs eastwards 
from the first towards Great Glen and forms the 
village street of Newton Harcourt. A minor road 
leads southwards from the village to the church and 
manor-house and continues as a track towards 
Wistow; it crosses the canal by Newton Bridge and 
the Sence by an un-named bridge. The canal is 
also crossed in the east of the parish by High Bridge, 
but this is on no road or track. 

The Grand Union Canal crosses the township, 
a little north of the Sence. It rises from just under to 
just over 300 ft. within Newton Harcourt and has 


5 Nichols, Leics. ii, plate cxxxix, dated 1794, shows 
south porch with pedimented head. This no longer existed 
in 1798: ibid. 872. 

6 Entry in Memorandum Book, in the par. recs. 

7 Inscription on monument. 

8 R. Gunnis, Dict. Brit. Sculptors, 429. 


three locks. The railway from Leicester to Market 
Harborough runs to the north of the canal. Canal 
and railway divide the church and manor-house on 
the south from the rest of the village on the north; 
most of the village houses lie on the south side of the 
village street and around a ‘square’ between it and 
the railway. There are few isolated buildings but 
one large farm is situated in the north-west of the 
parish: this is Wigston Lodge, built in the 19th cen- 
tury. The village for the most part consists of red- 
brick houses, including three or four large farm- 
houses of the late 18th or early 19th century, each 
having extensive outbuildings including prominent 
Dutch barns. Some of the houses are roofed in 
pantiles, not often seen in this part of the county. 
There is no inn in the village, but a house on the 
south side of the ‘square’, now a shop, was formerly 
the Bull Inn. Although of brick construction 
throughout it retains a three-bayed plan with a cross- 
passage which may indicate a 17th-century origin. 
There are also a disused smithy and bakery and 
a long range of two-storied cottages built early in 
the 19th century. The larger farm-houses bear wit- 
ness to the improvements carried out in Wistow and 
Newton Harcourt by Sir Henry Halford following 
his succession in 1814: Croft House Farm, The 
Elms, The Oaks, and The Old Farm all date in part 
from this period. One earlier building is The Pop- 
lars, a two-storied brick house with a central stack, 
which is dated 1712 and bears the initials ,°,. At 
the east end of the village street is the reading room, 
and nearby two Wistow estate cottages built c. 1g00. 
A large house called The Coppice was built in 1898, 
and two pairs of Council houses of Swedish timber 
were built in 1947-8. 

The manor-house isa structure of two stories with 
attics, built in the earlier 17th century, probably by 
John Chamberlain (d. 1638). In 1666, when it was 
occupied by the widow of the lord of the manor, it 
was assessed for 10 hearths.'5 The ground-floor walls 


9 T. North, Ch. Bells Leics. 305. 

10 A. Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 225-6. 

1 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 194. 2 Moye! 

13 L.R.O. Probate Recs. wills, 1525. 

14 VAG He eicsn ii. oS 

1s Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 266; E 179/240/279. 
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are of stone and the first-floor and attic gables are of 
stucco-covered timber-framing. The original plan 
was H-shaped but this has been made more or less 
rectangular by later additions. In 1827 the south 
front of the house had a projection, probably con- 
taining a staircase, in the angle between the central 
hall block and the east wing.!® This feature was 
probably destroyed when the low vestibule was built 
between the wings on this side later in the same 
century; a similar infilling, including a central porch, 
was made between the wings on the north side. Bay 
windows and dormers have also been added to the 
house. Joseph Goddard, F.R.I.B.A. (d. 1900), well 
known for his church restorations in the county, 
lived here late in the 19th century and was probably 
responsible for the present external appearance of 
the building and for many of the internal alterations. 
The Goddard family still owned the house in 1960 
and careful restorations have been carried out in 
recent years. 

A number of original stone windows with ovolo- 
moulded mullions remain, the kitchen in the west 
wing having a large mullioned and transomed win- 
dow. The east wing, containing the parlour, has 
cellars with a central stud partition, several blocked 
lights, a side door, and arch-bracketed ceiling beams. 
The parlour has a carved overmantel and fire-place 
of c. 1600 with the emblem of a Tudor rose sur- 
mounted by a crown. This and the panelling appear 
to have been brought from elsewhere. A chimney to 
the kitchen wing has original brick shafts diagonally 
placed; the hall stack, which in 1827 was of limestone 
ashlar, has been replaced in recent years by a small 
octagonal shaft. 

The rectangular forecourt on the north side of the 
house retains an early-17th-century arched stone 
entrance, the arch flanked by tapered, fluted pilasters 
carrying a frieze and a moulded cornice. The brick 
walls on two sides of the court, including the gable- 
end of the stable range, have vitrified brick diaper 
patterns. John Chamberlain possessed 15,300 bricks, 
worth f{10, at his death in 1638'7 and the forecourt 
walls may represent part of a larger unfinished 
scheme. The stable range is of brick with stone 
dressings and is buttressed on its east side. There 
are indications that both the forecourt walls and the 
stonework of the house were covered with stucco in 
the late 18th century. 

The recorded population of Newton Harcourt in 
1086 was 32.!8 There were 16 taxpayers in 1332,!9 
and 63 poll tax payers in 1377.2° There were 14 
taxpayers in 1524,2! but in 1563 there were said to 
be only 12 households in Newton Harcourt, Kilby, 
and Fleckney combined. In 1670 there were 22 
families, and 95 communicants were returned in 
1676.72 Early in the 18th century there were 30 
families in the parish.3 ‘The population, 186 in 1801, 


16 A drawing of the house made in 1827, in the possession 
of Lord Cottesloe at Wistow Hall, 1960. 

17 1,.R.O. Probate Recs. inventories, 1638. 

18 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 158. 

19 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 261. 

ZO V7.G Ed. IZ Cics. iit) 1345) 103). 

21 Tbid. 137; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 263-4. 

22, VG. Leics. 11. 143, 166, 170, 173; 

23 Assoc. Archit. Soc. Rep. & Papers, xxii. 359. 

24 V.C.H. Leics. iii. 194, 202. 

25 Ibid. i. 293, 323- 

26 Nichols, Leics. ii. 880; Richard held it in 1250: Hist. 
MSS. Com. Rutland, IV, 9. 

27 Cal. Ing. p.m. i, p. 111. 


rose sharply to 298 in 1831; thereafter it steadily 
declined to 142 in 1931.74 


MANOR. Under Edward the Confessor NEWTON 
HARCOURT was held by /Elric the son of Meriet. 
The whole of his possessions passed at the Conquest 
to Robert de Vescy, who held Newton Harcourt in 
1086.75 ‘The ownership of the manor cannot subse- 
quently be traced until the 13th century; it is said 
to have been held by Saer de Quency and by him 
given to his sister Arabella at the time of her mar- 
riage to Richard de Harcourt.?° At his death in 1258 
Richard held land in Newton Harcourt and Shangton 
valued at {20 from the Earl of Warwick as 1 knight’s 
fee; his son, Sir William, was his heir.27 Newton 
Harcourt, however, had been shortly before settled 
on Richard’s younger son Saer.?® Saer forfeited his 
lands to the Crown in 1265 after supporting Simon 
de Montfort?9 and the king subsequently handed 
over the manor to Saer’s overlord, William Mauduit, 
Earl of Warwick.3° In 1267, however, Saer was 
pardoned and his lands returned to him, before 
October 1268, by Mauduit’s relict the Countess 
alice: 

Saer was apparently still holding the manor in 
1275 and at his death one-third of it appears to have 
become the dower of his relict Agnes.32 Richard de 
Harcourt claimed in 1316 that he had been enfeoffed 
in the manor by Saer but had subsequently been 
disseised by Walter de Kent and others, and that 
Walter had then conveyed it to the queen; now 
Richard was claiming the manor against Amice, relict 
of John le Lou, and others.33 'This story seems to 
have been substantially correct. The manor was 
indeed granted for life to Walter de Kancia (Kent) 
in 1281 after Walter had conveyed it to the Crown,34 
and Agnes was claiming her dower from Walter in 
1283.35 Before February 1284 the queen had granted 
the manor for life to Gilbert Peche, and later in the 
same year she and the king granted land in the manor 
worth £30 to John le Leu (Lou, Loup) and his wife 
Amice for their lives.36 Richard de Harcourt had 
demanded lands and rents from John and Amice in 
129237 he was unsuccessful in his claim to the manor 
in 1316. 

John le Lou died before 130038 and the manor was 
subsequently held by Amice and her second hus- 
band Philip de Hardreshull. In 1317 the reversion 
of the manor was granted to Oliver de Burdegale 
and his wife Maud.39 Amice (now called le Wolf) 
died in 133249 and when the reversion was granted 
in the same year to a citizen of London, John 
Poulteney, Oliver and Maud were in possession.#! 
They subsequently surrendered their rights to him, 
and in 1334 he granted the manor to Ralph Hast- 
ings.42 In spite of a claim by Poulteney’s relict to 
one-third of the manor as dower, Hastings and his 


28 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 258. 
29 Cal. Ing. Misc. 1, p. 102. 

30 Cal. Pat. 1266-72. 264. 

31 Tbid. 150, 264. 

32 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 258-9. 
33 Ibid. 259-60. 

34 Cal. Pat. 1272-81, 430. 

35 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 259. 
36 Cal. Pat. 1281-92, 114, 174-5. 

37 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 259. 38 Tbid. 
39 Gal. Pat. 1317-21, 27. 

4° Cal. Ing. p.m. Vii, Pp. 304. 

41 Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 341. 

#2 Tbid. 517, 543, 559- 
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son Ralph held the manor without hindrance until 
1395 when Thomas Astley, a descendant of the 
Harcourt family, sought possession.*3 In 1396 
Astley surrendered his right to Ralph and others,4+ 
feoffees on whom Ralph had settled the manor in 
1389-90.45 

About 1400 one of the feoffees granted the manor 
to Ralph’s daughter Margaret, and in 1402 she and 
her second husband Sir John Blaket secured a settle- 
ment of the manor on themselves and their heirs, 
with a reversion to the Hastings family. Despite the 
fact that an heir existed, Blaket arranged in 1423 
for the return of the manor to Richard Hastings, this 
agreement apparently following the complaint of 
a second feoffee against the grant of the manor to 
Margaret.4® Richard Hastings held it at his death 
in 1436,47 and his brother Leonard at his death in 
1455,*8 having withstood the claim of Margaret’s 
heir in 143849 and having received the surrender of 
Thomas Astley’s interest in 1439.59 Leonard’s son 
William, Lord Hastings (d. 1483), still held the 
manor in 1475;5! his son Edward, Lord Hastings 
(d. 1506), had livery of his lands in 1488. The estate 
subsequently passed to the earls of Huntingdon of 
whom Edward’s son was the first.5? 

The descent of the manor during the 16th century 
is obscure, but it may have followed that of the 
manor of Wistow®3 for in 1601 it was mortgaged by 
Thomas and Francis Browne to John Gobert and 
Roger Smith,5+ and in 1603 it was sold to Francis 
Chamberlain, a member of a family which had been 
acquiring property in Newton Harcourt since at 
least 1508.55 His son John held the manor at his 
death in 1638, but in 1646 another John levied a fine 
upon it with John Rowley and Timothy Cobe.5¢ 
This was probably a mortgage as the Chamberlains 
still lived in the principal house in the village in 
1666,57 and still held the manor in 1684.58 They are 
reputed to have sold the manor directly to the Hal- 
fords.59 Before 1772 the manor had indeed passed 
to the Halfords of Wistow®® and it subsequently 
descended with Wistow manor.®! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. Robert de: Vescy’s 
holding in 1086 consisted of 10 carucates and had 
doubled in value to 60s. since the Conquest. Of 8 
ploughs, 3 were in demesne, and 5 were held by 11 
villeins, 8 socmen, a priest, 5 bordars, and 6 serfs. 
Two of the 10 carucates were farmed by a knight 
with 1 plough. There were 12 a. of meadow. ® 

The organization of the medieval manor is re- 
vealed in surveys made in 1265, 1279,°+ 1332, 
and 1436.°° The area of the demesne land decreased 
from 74 virgates in 1265 to 7 in 1279 and 6 in 1436. 
The villeins held 9} virgates in 1265 and 5 in 1279, 
and an indication of their obligations to the lord of 


43 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iti. 261-3. 

44 Cal. Close, 1392-6, 508. 

45 Nichols, Leics. ii. 880. 

4© Ibid. 880-1; Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 263; Hist. 
MSS. Com. Hastings, I, pp. xi, 294-5. 

47 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 263. 

48 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, p. xiii. 

49 Nichols, Leics. ii. 881. 

5° Cal. Close, 1435-41, 345. 

51 Cal. Pat. 1467-77, 516-17. 

52 Hist. MSS. Com. Hastings, I, pp. xiv-xv. 

53 See p. 338. 

5+ Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 264. 

55 Tbid. 263-5. 56 Tbid. 265-6. 

57 Ibid. 266; E 179/240/279. 
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the manor is given in 1332: they paid more than 
66s. in rents and performed 24 works, each worth 
2d., with an additional 46 in autumn, worth 6s. 8d. 
Neither villeins nor cottagers—who had paid rents 
of 4s. in 1265—were mentioned in 1436 and they had 
apparently assumed the status of tenants at will; 12 
messuages were then valued at 3s. each and 12 vir- 
gates were held by such tenants. Seventeen tenants 
at will had paid the poll tax in 1381.°7 

Freeholdings at first formed an important part of 
the manor. Free tenants paid over £3 in rent in 1265 
and nearly £5 in 1332, together with 1 lb. of pepper; 
there were 17 freeholdings, of from } to 3? virgates, 
in 1279. Their rents produced only a little over 26s. 
and the pepper in 1436, however, and only 2 free 
tenants paid the poll tax in 1381.°8 Although most of 
the freeholdings were very small, that held by Isabel 
de Scheftinton in 1290 was more substantial: it 
comprised a messuage, 2 carucates of land, a wind- 
mill, and 40s. rent in Newton Harcourt, besides 
a messuage and one carucate in Tur Langton. 

The number of virgates held by villeins and 
tenants at will and the rents paid by free tenants both 
suggest an increase in the prosperity of the manor 
between 1265 and 1332. The manor as a whole had 
been valued at just over £20 in 1265 and at nearly 
£7 in 1332, but this reduction is probably to be 
accounted for by the absence of the manor-house, 
demesne land, and watermill from the second 
valuation. The reductions in both demesne and free 
rents were only two of the several signs of decay in 
the manor by the 15th century. The total value was 
only just over {10 in 1436 when both manor-house 
and dovecot were ruinous; the value of a virgate 
had fallen from 18s. in 1265 to 6s.; the watermill 
was again not mentioned and may indeed have no 
longer existed; and the profits of the manorial court 
had fallen from 4s. in 1332 to 2s. a year. It may 
be significant that in 1445 Newton Harcourt’s tax 
assessment of 1334 was reduced by over Io per 
cent.7° 

In the 16th century the Chamberlain family began 
their acquisition of land in Newton Harcourt which 
culminated in the purchase of the manor in 1603. In 
1508 William Chamberlain the younger acquired 
property in Newton Harcourt and Kilby from John 
Chamberlain of Leicester. William paid the largest 
tax assessment in the village in 15247! and when he 
died in the following year he left large sums of 
money to his family.72 In 1545 and 1572 Henry 
Chamberlain was the leading taxpayer. In 1578 
Richard Chamberlain acquired more land, and in 
1593 he conveyed what may have been the whole 
Chamberlain property to Francis Chamberlain. 
Francis purchased the manor in 1603, and he was 
the leading taxpayer in 1628.73 By 1638, when John 


58 C.P. 25(2)/680/Hilary 35-36 Chas. II. 
59 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 530. 

C 43/755, rott. 181-94. 

61 Seelp: 339. 

2 WCE, ILGHES. Ty BRB 

63 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. 

64 Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 
65 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vii, Pp. 304. 

66 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 263. 

67 Tibid. 262. 

Ibid. 259. 

Nichols, Leics. 1, p. Ixxxix. 

71 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 263. 

72 L..R.O. Probate Recs. wills, 1525. 
73 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iti. 264-5. 
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Chamberlain died, the estate was valued at about 
£1,038.74 

Little is known of agrarian practice in Newton 
Harcourt, but the open-field arable land lay in three 
fields which in the early Middle Ages at least were 
apparently the basis of a three-course rotation. In 
1332 there were 160 a. of arable land of which 109g} a. 
could be sown yearly and were worth 4d. an acre; 
no valuation was possible for the fallow land. When 
inclosure took place in 1772 the three fields were 
called Mill, Cowmoor, and Barley Hill Fields. The 
Sence valley no doubt always provided meadow 
and pasture land. In 1332 the manor included 6 a. of 
meadow, worth 2s. an acre, and 2 a. of pasture worth 
Is.; in 1346 there were 20 a. of meadow worth 
1s. 8d. each; and the Chamberlains’ meadow and 
pasture have already been noticed. In 1772 there 
were the Little Inn, Western, and Larger Slade 
Meadows. 

The inclosure award mentioned some ancient 
closes, most of which were probably near the village. 
That called ‘le Halleyerde’ in 1436 probably ad- 
joined the manor-house. But some inclosure of 
open-field land may have taken place in the late 16th 
century; in 1607 it was alleged that within the pre- 
vious eight years Francis Chamberlain and Abraham 
Browne had each caused the decay of a farm-house.75 
Three closes—the 12-acre “Great Close’, sown with 
barley, Dawes Close, and the pasture ‘Rames 
Close’—all belonged to John Chamberlain in 1638. 
Of his 230 sheep 60 were at Stoughton; but those 
in Johnson’s and Turner’s flocks may have been at 
Newton Harcourt.7¢ 

The inclosure commissioners made g allotments in 
1772: of the 875 a. concerned, the lord of the manor, 
Sir Charles Halford, received 550 a., besides his 
allotment for great tithes. The other allotments 
varied from just over one acre to 84 a.77 By 1801 only 
a little over one-quarter of the parish was arable; of 
the 238} a. then cropped, 85a. were under wheat, 
72 a. beans and peas, 39 a. barley, and 37 a. oats.78 
The land has been farmed by 4 or 5 farmers and 
graziers in the 19th and 2oth centuries.79 

Newton Harcourt has always been essentially an 
agricultural village, though the names of 14th-cen- 
tury taxpayers suggest that there may have been 
several craft- and tradesmen in Newton: smith, 
mercer, tailor, draper.8° But some aspiring trades- 
men may have migrated to nearby Leicester; in 
1435 Richard Hastings imprisoned a Leicester draper 
at Newton, alleging that he was a villein of the 
manor, but a jury decided that he was a freeman.*! 
In the 18th and 1gth centuries some framework- 
knitting was carried on in Newton; Thomas Elking- 
ton, who died in 1770, was a knitter, and in 1844 


74 LL.R.O. Probate Recs. inventories, 1638; both Francis 
and John were said to have the manor of Newton Harcourt 
‘called Richard Chamberlain’s Farm’. 

75 LL. A. Parker, “The Depop. Returns for Leics. in 1607’, 
T.L.A.S. XXi. 281. 

76 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 265; L.R.O. Probate Recs. 
inventories, 1638. 

77 C 43/755, rott. 181-94. 

78 Studies in Leics. Agrarian Hist. 150. 

79 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 530; (1863), 592; Kelly’s Dir. 
Leics. (1932), 739. 

80 Farnham, Leics. Notes, ili. 260-2. 
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there were 37 frames in the village.8* There was an 
innkeeper, at the ‘Recruiting Sergeant’, in the 19th 
century,®3 and a village shop and a small printing 
firm in 1960. 


MILLS. There was a watermill at Newton Harcourt 
in 1086, valued at 2s. yearly.84 In 1265 there were 
two mills, worth 33s. 4d.; the new mill was probably 
the windmill, which was mentioned specifically in 
1283 when Agnes de Harcourt claimed the two as 
dower.*s The watermill is not mentioned in the sur- 
vey of 1332.86 The windmill was then valued at tos. 
net. In 1290 it was held by Isabel de Scheftinton.87 
The windmill still existed in the 17th century,®* and 
probably gave its name to Mill Field. Close to the 
north side of the road to Great Glen is a mound on 
which the windmill may have stood. 


PARISH ADMINISTRATION. In 1802-3 26 
adults and 44 children were given out-relief. There 
was no workhouse.*? In 1836 Newton Harcourt was 
placed in Billesdon Union.°° A house standing on the 
Poor’s Land®! was occupied in 1837 by poor families 
paying no rent, and was called a ‘house of industry’, 
but it was never a workhouse in the proper sense. 
Some of the occupants were not technically 
paupers. 9° 

A small contribution to parish administration in 
the early 19th century was made by the manorial 
courts: they were still held, at the ‘Recruiting 
Sergeant’, in the 1830’s. In 1832, for example, those 
who had bought estates were ordered to appear and 
pay the usual fines, presentments were made for 
encroachments on the waste, and constables, head- 
boroughs, and pinders were appointed.% 


CHURCH. The priest who held land in Newton 
Harcourt in 1086 may have been the Rector of 
Wistow who held a virgate in Newton in 1279.% 
From at least 1220 the chapel at Newton Harcourt 
has been served from Wistow; in that year services 
were held at Newton three days a week.%5 In 1288 
an acknowledgement was made by Walter Hubert 
of Newton Harcourt that he and his heirs were 
bound to pay 2s. annual rent to support the chantry 
of St. Leonard in the chapel of Newton. No more is 
heard of the chantry. 

The glebe lands and tithes at Newport Harcourt 
were separated from the rectory of Wistow for a 
period in the 17th century.%° In 1637 they were sold 
for £1,120 by Henry, Barbara, and Walter Faunt97 
to John Chamberlain, then lord of Newton Harcourt 
manor; the glebe then apparently consisted of a mes- 
suage, a garden, an orchard, 10 a. of arable land, 6a. 
of meadow, 6 a. of pasture, and common pasture in 


SSA Grblecercsmin 3236 

85 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, p. 102. Farnham, Leics. Notes, 111.259. 

86 Cal. Ing. p.m. Vii, p. 304. 

87 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 259. 

88 Tbid. 266: the mill mentioned here was probably in 
Newton Harcourt. 

89 Poor Law Abstract, 1803, 256-7. 

90 White, Dir. Leics. (1846), 468. 

91 See p. 345. 

92 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 286. 

93 1..R.O. Court Roll transferred from Leic. City Mun. 
Room, formerly 13 D.35/14. 

% V.C.H. Leics. i. 323; Bodl. MS. Rawl. B. 350, m. 20. 

95 Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i. 265. 

96 Farnham, Leics. Notes, iii. 265-6. 

97 See p. 330: 
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Newton Harcourt. Glebe and tithes were worth 20s. 
at John’s death in 1638, and they were still attached 
to the manor in 1646. In 1772, at the inclosure, 
allotments for tithes were made to the Vicar of 
Wistow (17a.) and to Sir Charles Halford as 
impropriator (151 a.).98 

The chapel of ST. LUKE consists of chancel and 
nave under one roof, vestry, organ chamber, and 
west tower. The only remaining part of the original 
chapel is the tower, the lower part, of rubble 
masonry, built in the late 13th century, and the 
upper, of ironstone, in the 15th century. The arch 
towards the nave has keeled responds and re-tooled 
semi-octagonal capitals with hollow-chamfered 
orders. Above the west door in the tower is a lancet 
window with deep splays; the door dates from the 
15th century. 

In 1510 the only complaint made about the chapel 
was that it had neither corporal nor pyx.9? In 1619 
the church needed general repairs and painting and 
much the same complaints were made in 1626, when 
the church door was broken down and the wooden 
box pews were rotten and decayed.! In 1777 the 
archdeacon ordered the introduction of new pulpit 
and reading desk, communion table and rails, font, 
and service books. The seats, pavements, and chalice 
cover needed repair. It was later found that the 
seats were beyond repair, and new ones were in- 
stalled by 1784.2 In 1797 it was ordered that weather- 
boards were to be put up at the belfry windows, the 
tower buttresses strengthened, and the roof re- 
paired.3 In 1832 Archdeacon Bonney stated that the 
body of the chapel was almost literally falling to 
pieces, and it was rebuilt with new furniture and 
fittings, and a large gallery, in 1834-5. It is in the 
Gothic style of the 14th century, is faced with 
stucco, and has a slate roof. The north porch is 
brick. The small stone font and the rest of the fittings 
are of the same date. In 1858 the brick vestry was 
built, and in 1874 the gallery was removed and the 
north side enlarged. A burial ground was consecrated 


98 C 43/755, rott. 181-2. 

99 Visitations in Dioc. Linc. 1517-31, ed. A. H. Thomp- 
son, i. 13. ; 

1 Leic. City Mun. Room, 1 D.41/18/2, f. 2; /5, f. 5. 

Ibid. /21. 
Ibid. /22. 
Ibid. 245’50/3, 6. 
White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 560. 
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North, Ch. Bells Leics. 254. 
Trollope, Ch. Plate Leics. i. 226-7. 
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in 1876.5 The organ was installed in 1899;° it came 
from Wistow Hall and may be of 18th-century date. 

There is one, undated, bell.7 The plate consists 
of a cup and paten of 1568.8 


NONCONFORMITY. John Babbington’s house 
at Newton Harcourt was a dissenting meeting-house 
in 1729.9 In 1816 another house was licensed.!° 
There has never been a permanent chapel of any 
denomination. 


SCHOOLS. In 1818 45 children attended a Sunday 
school and 3 day schools in Newton Harcourt, all 
un-endowed.!! A day school was opened in 1826, 
where in 1833 9 children of each sex were educated 
at the expense of their parents. There was also a 
Sunday school in 1833, attended by 44 children, and 
supported by subscription.!2 The National school 
was built by Sir Henry Halford in 1866.!3 In 1910 
it had an average attendance of 31, in 1922 27, and | 
iN 1933 32.!4 In 1922 it was recommended that the 
school should not be closed but that children of 11 
years and more should go elsewhere.!5 In 1931 it 
was made a junior school, senior pupils attending 
at Oadby, and it was closed in 1937.'® In 1960 the 
building was used as a garage. It is of red brick with 
blue-brick dressings, designed in the Tudor style. 


CHARITIES. The Poor’s Land was allotted at the 
inclosure in 1772, and in 1837 consisted of just over 
10 a. of land, divided into small allotments. The 
rents from these, £12, were distributed among 
clothing and medical clubs in the village.!7 In 1877 
there were 40 garden allotments, and the £18 rent 
was distributed in the form of clothing.!8 In 1953 
the allotments yielded an annual rent of £13 135. 3d., 
of which {11 was paid to a clothing club.!9 

In 1786 it was stated that Samuel Ward gave {5 
by will for the poor, but this charity was lost by 
MSAya2o 


1 Digest of Returns to Cttee. On Educ. of Poor, H.C. 224, 
pp. 466, 474 (1819), ix (1). 

12 Educ. Enquiry Abstract, 1835, 501. 

13 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 560. 

14 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 May 1910, 26 July 1922; 
Leics. Educ. Cttee. Survey of Small Schs. and Depts. 1933. 

1S Leics. Educ. Cttee. Distrib. of Public Elem. Schs. July 
1922. 

16 Leics. Co. Counc. Mins. 11 Nov. 1931, 16 Nov. 1937. 

17 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 286. 

18 White, Dir. Leics. (1877), 560. 

19 Char. Com. files, G. 202. 

20 32nd Rep. Com. Char. Pt. 5, 286. 
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Norte. The following abbreviations have been used: ady., advowson; Abp., 


Andrew; Ant., Anthony; Bart., 
chant., 


INDEX 


Charles; Chris., 


Christopher; ch., 


Archbishop; Alex., Alexander; And., 
Bartholomew; Ben., Benjamin; Bp., Bishop; b., born; cast., castle; Cath., Catherine; 
chantry; chap., chapel; char., charities; Chas., 
Countess; Dan., Daniel; dau., daughter; D. and C., Dean and Chapter; d., died; Dchss., 


church; coll., college; Ctss., 


Duchess; Edm., Edmund; 


Edw., Edward; Eliz., Elizabeth; fam., family; fl., flourished; Fred., Frederick; Geof., Geoffrey; Geo., George; Gilb., 


Gilbert; Hen., Henry; ho., house; hosp., hospital; Humph., Humphrey; hund., hundred; ind., industry; Jas., 


James; 


Jos., Joseph; Kath., Katharine; Laur., Laurence; Lawr., Lawrence; man., manor; Marg., Margaret; m., married; Mat., 


Matthew; Mic., Michael; Nat., 
Philip; pop., population; rly., 
Catholicism; Sam., Samuel; sch., 
Vetss., 


Abbe, le, Alex., 54; Geof., 52; fam., 
52 
Abbot (Abbott), Agnes, 


71; John, 

175; Rob., 71; — (fl. 1710), 74; 
fam., 234 

‘Abegrave’, 49, 51, 54, 56 

Abingdon (Berks.), 238 

Abrahams, John, 308 

Acaster, Sir Rog. de, 283 

Acton, John, 127; Thos., 131, 132 


Ada, dau. of Ralph, 251 

Adcock, Ric., 66; Wm., 201 

Addington, Steph., 149, 150 

/Elmar (fl. 1060), 168 

/Elric, son of Meriet, 179, 342 

‘Agstone’, 246 

Aikin, John, 150 

Ailesbury, Earl of, see Bruce 

Ailmar (fl. 1066), 196, 198 

Aimore, John, 128 

Air Ministry, 38, 93, 327 

Alcester (Warws.), abbey and abbot 
of, 105, 106, III, 314, 317 

Aldwinckle, Ann, 60 Toy Ore 
1672), 52; John (fl. 
fam., 52, 54 

Alexander, Commander F. J., 221, 
317; Capt. John, 221; — (13th- 
cent. miller), 246 

Alferd (fl. 1060), 85, 168, 337 

Alford (or Griffith), Mic., 248 

Alfreton (Derbys.), 233 

Allen, Bridget, 108; Surg.-Gen. F. F., 
147; John, 159; Wal., 112; — 
(17th-cent. moulder), 147 

Allexton, 3 n, 78, 98, 132, 329 

Allfrey, H. Cs 63 

Allicock (aivcndk), Hen., 154, 259; 
Revd. Wal., 296 

Allinson, Eliz., 325, 326; Revd. John, 
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Allston, Sir Thos., 8 x 
Alselin, Geof., 7, 16, 19, 123, 125 
Alsop, Geo., 199, 236; Nat. (d.1710), 
199; Nat. (d. 1737), 199; fam., 199 
Alvesteyn, John de, 214 
Alwin (fi. 1086), 103 
Alwold (fl. 1060), 64 
Alycock, see Allicock 
Amelia (d. 1786), dau. of George II, 
286 
American Civil War, 322 
Amersham (Bucks.), 162 
Ancient Buildings, Soc. 
Protection of, 181 
Andover (Hants), 318 
Andrew (Andrewe), Thos., 268; Wm., 


John (fi. 
1736), 118 7; 


for the 
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Andrews (Andrewes), Ant., 233; 
Edw., 262; Ric., 98, 161, 301, 305; 
Thos. (fl. 1664), 261; Thos. (fl. 
1702), 198; fam., 198 

Angell iB lpn22uz27-0\e B.,. 220 

Annable, John, 268 

Annaly, Baron, see White 


Nathaniel; Nic., Nicholas; nonconf., nonconformity; par., 
railway; Revd., Reverend; riv., 
school; 
Viscounests; Wal., Walter; w., wife; 


Wm., William. 


Ansketil (fl. 1130), 20, 179, 293, 295 

Ansketil (de Saucy), 271 

Ansketil, Rob. fitz, 30 

Anstey, 109, 166 

Anvers, fee of, 205 

Apetoft, Lawr. of, 180 

Apley (nr. Bridgnorth, Salop.), 118 

Arbury (Warws.), 316 

Archil (fl. 1060), 333 

Arkwright, Chas., 164 

Armstrong, Revd. Chas., 

Arnesby, 176, 206 

Arnold, Edm., 278; Edw. (of St. 
Neots), 107, 112, 130, ae 219, 
239, 264, 286, 325; Rob., 

Arsic, Rob., 124; Sybil, 124 

Arthingworth (Northants.), 268 

Asborne, Alice, see Smith; Edw., 210 

Ashby, Geo. (fl. 1608), 9, 199; Geo. 
(d. 1653), 199; fam., 113, 199 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 103, 331 

Ashby Legers (Northants.), 315 

Ashe (Asshe), Dorothy, see Fitzran- 
dolf; John, 332; Lancelot, 139 

Ashley (Northants.), 235 

Ashton, H. C., 224; John, 94 

Asshe, see Ashe 

Associated Electrical Industries, 88 

Astley (Eastley), And., 277, 278; 
Eliz., see Harcourt; Ric., 262; Thos. 
of (fl. 1250), 277; Thos. (fl. 1350), 
262, 277; Thos. (fl. 1395), 343; 
Wm..of (fl. 1411), 92; Wm. (fl. 
1500), 262; fam., 196, 262, 277 

Aston Flamville, 31 

Astwick (Astwyk), Agnes, m.(1) John 
de Drayton (2) John Campion, 53; 
Alice, see Dumar; John de, 4, 53 

Atkins, John, 156, 157; Revd. Rob., 
45, 46, 47 

Attewell, Joan, see Barnak; John, 53, 
54; Wm., 53, 54; fam., 54 

Aubigny (Aubeney, Aubeny), Isabel 
d’,m. Rob. de Ros, 24; Wm. d’ (fl. 
1130), 24, 154, oe Wm. (fl. 1235), 
233; fam., 233, 2 

Aumale, Edw., Duke of (d. 
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1415), 


323 

Aumale, Earl of, see Forz, de 
Aumale, honor of, 315 
Austin, Joan, 153 

Avalon, Hugh of, Bp. of Lincoln, 259 
Avon, riv., 28, 32, 33 
Axholme (Lincs.), 65 
Aylesbury, Sir John, 206, 332 
Ayleston, 181 

Aylworth, Wm., 118, 131 
Aynsworth, Wm., 202 

Azo (fl. 1086), 82 


Babington (Babbington), Sir Ant., 
233; Eliz., see Ormond; Hen., 233; 
John, 345; Wm., 197 

Bache, Rog., 99 

Badley, Edw., 119; Ric., 119 


Said) 


parish; Pet., Peter; Phil., 


river; Rob., Robert; Rog., Roger; Rom. Cath., Roman 
Sim., Simon; s., son; Steph., Stephen; Thos., 


Thomas; Vct., Viscount; 


Baggrave (in Hungarton), 1, 3, 65 

Bagworth, 323 

Baillie, E. F., 166; Lt.-Col. F. D. M., 
163; Col. J. W., 163 

Baker; IL. Pi, 237; 239, 240; 
1827), 337” 

Bale, Edm., 216, 284; Frances, 80; 
Geo., 79; John (d. 1570), 71, 78, 
79, 210; John (d. 1621), 77, 78, 79, 
80, 215, 283; Sir John (fl. 1633), 
79, 80; Rob., 109; Wm., 284; fam., 
78, 283 

Balliol, de, Agnes, 92 ”; Dervorguilla, 
92, 205, 298, 314; Ingelram, 92 7; 
John, 92, 298 

Bankhart, S. N., 122 

Barber, Miss — (19th-cent. school- 
mistress), 90 

Barbor, Gabriel, 145, 151 

Barclay, Alex. Chas., 292 

Bardi (fl. 1060), 304 

Bardolf, Anne, m. (1) Sir Wm. 
Clifford (2) Sir Reynold Cobham, 
123, 124; Beatrice, see Warenne; 
Doun, 123; Eliz., m. John, Vet. 
Beaumont, 124; Hugh, Lord Bar- 
dolf (cr. 1299), 8, 9, 20, 123; Isabel, 
8; Joan, m. Sir Wm. Phelip, 123, 
124, 206; John, 1287; Rose, see 
Hanselin; Thos. (fl. 1171), 123; 
Thos. (d. 1329), 8; Thos. (d. 1331), 
125; Thos., Lord Bardolf (d. 1408), 
1235) 200%) Widen (G26) sn Oto) 
Wm. (fl. 1278), 8, 19, 125; Wm., 
Lord Bardolf (d. 1386), 19; Wm. 
(d. 1389), 8; fam., 8, 19, 123, 124, 
NZS WAZ], IPO) 

Barfield, — (19th-cent. sculptor), 201 

Barfoot, Emmanuel, 90; Geo., 89 

Barford, Kath., see Skeffington; Rob., 


(fi 


Barham, Diana, Baroness (d. 
333 

Barkby, 330 

Barker, Thomasin, m. And. Collin, 
55 1; — (fl. 1890), 245 2 

Barksby, 290 

Barnack (Northants.), 53 

Barnak (Bernak), Alice de, 53; Edm., 
124; Eliz.,.m. Wm. Neil, 53; Emma, 
53; Hugh de, 53; Joan (d. 1420), 
124; Joan, m. John Attewell, 53; 
John (fl. 1330), 53; Sir John (d. 
1409), 124; John (d. 1415), 124, 
205; Marg. de, 54; Mary, m. Rob. 
de Stonham, 124; Mary, see 


1823), 


Engaine; Rob., 53; Sir Wm., 124; 
fam., 53 

Barnard, D. J. J., 176; Edw., 275; 
fam., 275 


Barnes, Thos., 130, 149 

Barrett fam., 234 

Barrow upon Soar, 64, 124, 189 
Barry, Geo., 237 

Barton, John of, 237 
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Barton Seagrave (Northants.), 16 

Barwell, 251, 289 

Basingges, de, John, 72; Thos., 72 

Basingstoke (Hants), 34 

Basset, Agnes, m. (1) Wm. de Meynell 
(2) Ralph de St. Lo, 92, 93, 117; 
Alan, 91, 117; Amice, see Foxton; 
Chris., 201; Joan, m. Wm. of 
Gumley, 91, 92, 117; Maud, see 
Ridel; Ralph (d. c. 1127), 53, 3323 
Ralph (d. 1258), 332; Ralph (d. 
1265), 32, 86, 164, 298, 309; Ralph 
(d. 1291), 332; Ralph (d. 1341), 
164, 205, 206, 298; Ric. (d. c. 1154), 
31, 53, 82, 86, 113, 168, 169, 184, 
205, 244, 298, 304, 309, 332, 3343 
Ric. (d. 1276), 332; Ric. (d. 1400), 
206, 332; Thos. (d. 1291), 332; 
Thos. (fl. 1346), 332, 333, 334: 
fam., 30, 31, 51, 82, 86, 113, 164, 
169, 184, 205, 207, 244, 298, 304, 
33255535 

Bates, J., 59; John, 152 

Bath (Som.), 35 

Bathurst, Edw., 321; Geo., 313, 3193 
Hen., Earl Bathurst (d. 1794), 314; 
Judith, 321; Moses, 313, 317 

Baud, John, 225; Nic. de, 222; 
Thos., 222; Wm. (fl. 1327), 224; 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1361), 222”, 225;fam., 
22222 be 

Baunfield, Rob. de, 199 

Bawdes, Chas., 210; Eliz., see Boy- 
ville; John, 210, 298; Rob., 210, 298 

Bayle, Thome, 192 

Beasley, Sam., 219 

Beauchamp, de, Guy, Earl of War- 
wick (d. 1315), 164, 171; Marg., 
Ctss. of Warwick (d. 1406), 169; 
Ralph, 20; Ric., Earl of Warwick 
(d. 1439), 169, 172; Rob., 19-20; 
Thos., Earl of Warwick (d. 1242), 
179; Thos., Earl of Warwick (d. 
1401), 169; Wal. (fl. 1130), 168, 
169; Wal. (fl. 1223), 170, 172; Wm. 
(fl. 1240), 164, 250, 251; Wm. (fl. 
1292), 20; Wm., Earl of Warwick 
(d. 1298), 118, 169, 170, 185; fam., 
20, 172 

Beauclerk, Wm. Aubrey de Vere, 
Duke of St. Albans (d. 1849), 98 

Beaudesert (Stafts.), 97 

Beaufort, Marg., Ctss. of Richmond 
(d. 1509), 164 

Beaumanor (in Woodhouse), 110 

Beaumont, Arabella, 330; Admiral 
Basil, 330; Cath., see Farnham; 
Christina, 330; Eliz. (w. of John, 
Vct. Beaumont), 124, 206; Eliz. 
(w. of Wm. Beaumont), 23; Sir 
Geo., 328, 330; Hen. de, 71; Hen., 
Lord Beaumont (fl. 1331), 98, 214; 
Hen., Lord Beaumont (d. 1413), 
97, 98; Sir Hen. (fl. 1681), 324; 
John, Vct. Beaumont (d. 1460), 
71, 124, 206; John (fl. 1550), 21, 
85, 112, 154, 259, 268, 324; Nic., 
328; Rob., Earl of Leicester (d. 
1118), 184, 314; Rob., Earl of 
Leicester (d. 1168), 70, 82, 113, 
TOds) Sit) Anos (danOr4) 328, 
330; Thos. (son of Nic.), 328; Thos. 
(fl. 1780), 261; Wm., Lord Beau- 
mont (d. 1507), 23, 124, 206, 214; 
Sir Wm. (d. 1675), 330; fam., 71, 
97, 214, 324, 328, 330; and see Bertie 

Bedeworth, Joan de, 315 

Bedford, Ctss. of, see Russell (Lucy) 

Bedford, 16, 80 

Bedfordshire, 172 

Bek, Constance, 277; Wal., 277 

Beler, Rog. (d. 1326), 65, 278; Rog. 
(s. of Rog.), 278 

Belgrave, Geo., 216; Joan, see Farn- 
ham; Rog. de, 32; fam., 160 

Belgrave, 214, 216, 322 


Bell, Chas., 148; Ric., 193 
Bellairs, Geo., 304; Jas. (fl. 1765), 


11; Jas. (fl. 1791), 11; Jas. (later 


Stevenson), 304; Wm., 304; fam., 
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Bellamy, John, 111 

Bellers, John, 232 

Bellowe, John, 272 

Bellville, Emma, 117, 221; Frank A., 
221; Rupert, 222 

Belper, Baron, see Strutt 

Belton (Rut.), 206 

Belvoir, 54, 222, 223 

Belvoir, honor of, 24, 226, 298 

Belvoir, prior and priory of, 154, 155, 
236, 299, 301, 305 

Bendeng, Burgia de, 86 

Bendish, Wm., 11 

Bennet, Abbot of Selby, 30, 31 

Bennett, Barwell Ewins, 74 

Bennion, C., 7; Chas., 322, 325 

Bent, Anne (formerly Newton), 162; 
Chris., 84; Steph., 264; Wm. (fl. 
1627), 10, 99; Wm. (fl. 1688), 162 

Bere, — (19th-cent. schoolmaster), 
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Bereford, de, Margery, 263; Osbert, 
70; Wal., 263; Wm., 258; fam., 258 

Berege, Ric., 151 

Beresford, Jas., 174 

Bergersh, Bart. de, 86 

Berkeley, Eliz., 332; Hon. Geo., 1167; 
Thos. (d. 1443), 332; Thos. (b. 
1444), 332; Wm., Lord Berkeley 
(d. 1492), 277; fam., 277 

Bernak, see Barnak 

Bernard, Adam, 3 

Bernasconi, — (fl. 1819), 337 7 

Berners, Lord, see Wilson (Hen. Wm.) 

Bernstein, H., 153 

Berridge, John, 169, 172, 174; Wm., 
172; fam., 169, 172 

Berry, Geo., 235; John, 148, 149; 
Rob., 235 

Bert, Thos., 93 

Bertie, Montagu, Lord Beaumont (d. 
1666), 148 

Bertram, Rob., 20 

Béthune (Pas-de-Calais), advocate of, 
250 

Beumys, Wm., 250 

Bevingtons, Messrs. (19th-cent. organ- 
builders), 296 

Bewell, Ant., 154 

Bewicke, B. E. S., 124; Mrs. B. E. S., 
124, 128; Ben. (d. 1730), 124, 127, 
128, 130; Ben. (fl. 1770), 127; C. J., 
127; Calverley (d. 1774), 124, 126; 
Calverley (fl. 1848), 122, 131; Cal- 
verley Theodore, 124; Mrs. E.E.T., 
123, 124; Eliz., see Fenwicke; fam., 
I2I, 126, 128 

Bewpas, Thos., 259 

Beyerley, Wm., 41 

Billers, Wm., 290 

Billesdon, 6-15, 99, 163 7, 164; adv., 
II—-12; agric., 9-10, 11; boundaries, 
6; char., 15; ch., 11-13; cross, 6; 
earthwork, 6; estates, 8-9; fairs, 
10-11; Feast, 11; fox-hunting, 7, 
10; houses, 6-7; ind., 10, 11; inn, 7; 
local govt., 11; man., 7-8; market, 
10; mill, 11; nonconf., 13-14; 
parsonage, 12; poor relief, 11; pop., 
7 roads, 6s) )SChS iui 4 Ts LOZ. 
Vicar of, 14, 17, 18, 21; workho., 11 

Billesdon, Board of Guardians, 176 

Billesdon brook, 6, 96 

Billesdon Coplow, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13 

Billesdon R.D.C., 264, 322 

Billesdon Union, 11, 17, 21, 73, 74, 
79, 100, 105, III, 160, 165, 259, 
273, 290, 324, 329, 339, 344 

Bingley, Rob., 119; Thos. Pendock, 
1207 

Binington, Hugh de, 226 
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Bird, Alfred, 99; Frances, see Picker- 
ing; John (fl. 16th cent.), 99; John 
(fl. 1851), 99; Mary, 99; Thos., 
197; fam., 99 

Birdyt, Wm., 32 

Birkhead, Jos., 162 

Birmingham, 316 

Bisbrook (Rut.), 94 

Bitteswell, 253 

Blaby, Hugh de, 100 

Blaby, 119, 216 

Black, Wm., 286 

Black Death, 57 

Blackerby, Sam., 200 

Blakesley, Laur., 128; Thos., 38 

Blaket, Sir John, 128, 266, 338, 343; 
Marg., see Hastings 

Bland, I. G., 84 

Blaston, de, Rob. (fl. 1250), 23; Rob. 
(fl. 1346), 23; Thos. (fl. 1279), 23, 
25; Thos. (fl. 1323), 23, 25; Thos. 
(fl. 1374), 23; fam., 23 

Blaston, 3”, 22-27, 132, 138, 235, 
244, 246, 306; adv., 26; agric., 25— 
26; chap. of St. Giles, 22, 24, 26-27, 
155, 236; chap. of St. Michael, 22, 
23, 26, 27, 128, 129, 155, 241; 
char., 27, 61, 115, 133; chs., 26-27; 
Hall, 22, 25; houses, 22-23; local 
govt., 26; mans., 23-25; mill, 26; 
nonconf., 27; poor relief, 26; pop., 
22; roads, 22; sch., 27, 131 

Bliss, Jane, 140; John, 43, 140; 
Phil. (d. 1714), 140; Phil. (d. 1775), 
140, 199; Phil. (fl. 1775), 140 

Blois, Wm. of, Bp. of Lincoln, 290 

Blondus, Rob., 251 

Blount (Blund, Blunt), Humph., 245; 
John, Lord Mountjoy (d. 1485), 
124; Rog., 100; Miss — (fl. 1850), 
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Blyth, honor of, 189 

Bodley, G. F., 319 

Bold (Bolde), John, 175; Phil., 259 

Bolton, F. G., 174 

Bolton (Yorks.), 236 

Bond, Edw., 83 

Bonney, Hen. Kaye, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, 18, 112, 212, 307, 345 

Bonville, Eliz., see Martell; John, 104; 
Wm., 104 

Booth, A. E., 122 

Bootheway, Hen., 84 

Bordeni, Rog. de, 199 

Bordman, Sam., 172 ; 

Borough, Eliz., 164; John (or St. 
John), 164; Ric., 164; Thos., 164 

Borowe, John, 258; Rob., 258 

Bossu, Rob. le, 324, 327 

Boston (U.S.A., Mass.), 188 2 

Bosworth, Chas., 221; Geo., 221, 228; 
Joan, m. John de Lodbrok, 30; 
Mary, 221; Ric. de (d. by 1218), 
30; Ric. de (d. by 1247), 30; Rog. 
de, 32; Thos. de, 31; Wal. de, 31 

Bosworth, Husbands, 5”, 28-38, 
179 Nn, 222; adv., 34-353 agric., 32— 
33; airfield, 29; boundaries, 28; 
canal, 28; char., 37-38; ch., 34-36; 
coach traffic, 28; earthwork, 30; 
fair, 30, 33; fox-hunting, 33; Hall, 
28, 29-30; houses, 28-30; inns, 29; 
local govt., 33-34; mans., 30-323 
mills, 33; nonconf., 37; poor relief, 
33; pop., 28; rly., 28; rectory ho., 
35; roads, 28; Rom. Cath., 36-37, | 
319; schs., 37, 320; water supply, 
28, 143; workho., 33 

Bosworth, Market, 28, 30, 175 

Bosworth Psalter, 30 

Bothall (Northumb.), 20 

Botreaux, Isabel, see Moels; Wm. de, 
283; fam., 283 

Boughton (Northants.), 215 

Bourcher, John, 200 

Bourne (Lines.), 250 


Bowden, Great, 2, 38-47, 142, 147, 
151, 152, 204, 331, 3345 adv., 42-43, 
144-5; agric., 41, 141; boundaries, 
38; bridge, 39; canal, 39, 41; chant., 
44; char., 46-47; ch., 42-45; 
Green, 39-40; Gunsbrook, 40; 
houses, 40-41, 1433; ind., 41; inns, 
41; local govt., 42; man., 3, 41, 
138-40; mills, 41-42; nonconf., 
45-46; Old Rectory, 40; poor relief, 
42, 143; pop., 39; rly., 39; rectory 
ho., 43; roads, 39; schs., 46; sewage 
disposal, 39; stocks, 40; street 
lighting, 39; water supply, 39; 
workho., 42, 144; and see St. Mary 
in Arden 

Bowden, Great, royal soke of, 3, 24, 
39; 51, 54, 78, 82, 91, 93, 109, 138, 
164, 184, 185, 232, 233, 257, 262, 
293, 294, 314 

Bowden, Little (in Market Har- 
borough), 38, 43, 48, 133, 138, 142, 
143, 151 

Bowes, John, 262; Martin, 315 

Bowlker, Revd. C. A. C., 244, 245 

Bowman fam., 234 

Boys, Cecily, see Doseville; Guy de, 
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Boyville (Boyvill), Alice, see Murdak; 
Anne, m. Hen. Sothill, 82, 304; 
Eleanor, 298; Eliz. (fl. 1417), 155, 
308; Eliz., m. John Cockayne, 82, 
298; Eliz., m. John Bawdes, 210, 
298; Hugh, 298; John (d. before 
1356), 82, 210, 299”; John (d. 
1377), 82, 223; John (d. 1467), 82, 
223, 298, 304, 307, 308; Marg., 
82; Mary, see Maunsell; Ric., 210, 
298; Thos. (d. before 1308), 82, 
222, 304; Thos. (d. 1404), 82, 
299; Thos. (fl. 1413), 210; Wm. 
(d. 1292), 3, 5, 82, 83, 300; Wm. 
(d. 1311), 82, 222 n; fam., 82, 222, 
223, 298 304, 308 

Brabazon, le, Ada, 251; Amice, see 
Mowsley; Beatrice, 277; Mat., 118, 
250; Rog. (fl. 1268), 250; Rog. (d. 
1317), 118, 119, 250, 252, 277, 280; 
Rog. (fl. 1345), 251, 252; Sarah, 
Tro; 250; ‘Lhos. (il, 1270), 250; 
Thos. (fl. 1330), 118, 250; Wm., 
251; fam., 119, 251 

Bracker, Austin, 95 

Bradgate, John, 161; Lucy, 292; Ric., 
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Bradley (in Medbourne), 247, 306 

Bradley, prior and priory of, 23, 24, 
54, 125, 241, 245, 246, 299, 305 

Bragg, Sir W. H., 150”; Wm., 149 

Braithwaite, G. V. L., 103, 231 

Braken, Nic., 271 

Brampton, Hen. de, 222; fam., 223 

Brampton (Northants.), 35, 52, 221, 
331 

Branteston, Wm. de, 189 

Branthwayte, Ric., 124, 126, 127, 128 

Brasted (Kent), 154. 

Brauncepath, Eliz. (later Isham), 113; 
John, 113; Marg., see Harrington; 
Ric., 113; Thos., 113; Wm., 113 

Braunston (Rut.), 304 

Bray, Thos., 78; W., 282 

Braybrook, de, Alice, 117; Christine, 
m. John Latimer, 117; Christine 
(w. of Hen.), see Ledet; Hen., 117, 
196, 199; Ivo, 223; Rob., 92, 117, 
184, 196, 223 

Braybrooke (Northants.), 92, 94, 184, 
196, 223 

Breaute, Nic. de, 236 

Brecknock, Petronella, m. Zachary 
Wragge, 101 

Breedon, John, 221; Mary, 221 

Breedon-on-the-Hill, Vicar of, 160 

Breitmeyer, Col., 164 

Bret, Wm., 298 
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Bretayne, John de, Earl of Richmond 
(d. 1334), 92; John de, Earl of 
Richmond (d. 1341), 92 

Bretton (Breton, Bretun), Dr. Cle- 
ment, 200; Revd. Everard, 275; 
Ralph, 298 

Brian, see Bryan 

Brid, Thos., 298 

Bridges, John, 118 n 

Bridgwater and Shepheard, Messrs. 
(architects), 289 

Bright, Eliz., 281; Revd. John, 281 

Bringhurst, de, Ada, m. Hen. Norwich, 
52; Alice, m. Wal. de Wingfield, 52; 
Geof., 52; Rob. (d. before 1249), 
EA INO, (Gl, waa), GES Iolo, (Gl 
1332), 52; Lheobald, 52; Wm., 52, 
53; fam., 52 

Bringhurst, 49-61, 133, 240; adv., 
573 agric., 54-56; boundaries, 49; 
char., 61; ch., 57—59, 60; electricity 
supply, 49; houses, 50; local govt., 
57; Mmans., 51-54; nonconf., 60; 
pop., 49-50; rly., 49; reservoir, 49; 
roads, 49; schs., 60-61, 203; water 
supply, 49; and see ‘Abegrave’, 
Drayton, Easton (Great), Prest- 
grave 

British Glues and Chemicals Ltd., 41 

British Museum, 30 

British- Thomson-Houston, 317 

Brocas, Bernard, 77; Eliz., (w. of 
Wm.), see Dexter; Eliz.,m. Sir Rob. 
Cotton, 316; Frances, m. Edw. 
Hazlerigg, 316; Frances, m. Sir 
Geo. Turpyn, 77; Mary, 316; 
Susan, 316; Wm., 31, 77, 78, 210, 
316, 317 

Brockett, Edw., 199 

Broderers’ Company of London, 148 

Brokesby, Bart., 226 

Bromley, Eliz., 18-19; Rog., 124, 126, 
127, 128; Wm., 18-19 

Brooke, And., 223; Anne, 201; Sir 
Basil, 93, 223, 224; Sir Carlistene, 
201; Hen., 223; Mary, see Parr; 
_Rog., 223; Sir Thos., 93, 223, 224, 
225 

BeeeLe (Rut.), priory of, 189, 190, 191 

Brooks, Mrs. Timothy, 338 

Broome, J. E., 207 

Brotherton, Thos. of, Earl of Nor- 
folk (d. 1338), 20 

Broughton, Ann, 22; Eliz., see Ston- 
ham; John (fl. 1436), 124, 125; 
John (d. 1518), 124; John (d. c. 
1518), 124; Kath., m. Lord Wm. 
Howard, 124; fam., 124 

Broughton Astley, 196 

Brown (Browne), Abraham, 344; 
Anne, 281; Francis, 338, 3433 
Capt. Giles Gore, 53; J. D., 22; 
John, 281; John Suffield, 65; Mary 
(d. 1746), 281; Mary, m. E. A. 
Burnaby, 65; Rowland, 65 2, 281; 
Thos. (fl. 1601), 339, 343; Thos. 
(fl.1701), 8; Wm. (fl. 1605), 251; Wm. 
(d. 1814), 65, 67, 68; fam., 65, 339 

Brown (W. Talbot) and Fisher, 
Messrs. (architects), 45 

Broxholme, John, 272 

Bruce, Anne, 271; Rob., Earl of 
Ailesbury (d. 1685), 271; Thos., 
Lord Bruce, later Earl of Elgin (d. 
1663), 271, 274; fam., 271 

Brudenell, Adeline, Ctss. of Cardigan 
(b. 1824), 84; Dorothy, 312; Edm. 
(fl. 1461), 9; Edm. (d. 1590), 82, 
299, 301, 309, 312; Edm. (fl. 1635), 
16, 17, 236 n, 309; Edw., 16; Eliz. 
(fl. 1580), 312; Eliz., Ctss. of Cardi- 
gan (d. 1745), 84, 312; Frances, m. 
Jos. Pippin, 16; Geo., 82, 113, 115, 
154, 298, 301, 309; Jas., Earl of 
Cardigan (d. 1811), 300, 301, 311; 


(d.1868), 81, 84, 301, 311; Mary, 236; 
Philippa, 9; Ric., 312; Sir Rob. (d. 
1531), 9, 55, 82, 298, 305, 306, 309, 
310; Rob., Earl of Cardigan (d. 
1837), 83, 84, 114, Thos. (d. 1549), 
298, 299, 301; Thos. (fl. 1610), 16, 
82, 83, 113, I15, 309, 310, 311, 
312; Thos. (d. 1707), 312; Wm., 
312; fam., 81, 82, 83, 84, 113, 114, 
157, 298, 299, 300, 301, 309, 310 

Bruntingthorpe, 184, 338 

Brutzer, Revd. H. W., 45 

Bryan (Brian), John, 37; Ric. (f.. 
1758), 330; Ric. (d. before 1803), 
336; Wm. (fl. 1813), 101; Wm. 
(fl. 1850), 56; fam., 216 

Brydges, Jas., Duke of Chandos (d. 
1744), 12 

Brygge, Thos., 259 

Bubbenhill, Wm. de, 285 

Buchan, earls of, 71; and see Comyn 

Buci, Rob. de, 24, 30, 31, 41, 91, 93, 
117, 119, 138, 164, 165, 184, 185, 
205, 207, 222, 224, 244, 297, 298, 
299, 304, 305, 332, 333 

Buck, Sam., 270 

Buckby, Long (Northants.), 28 

Buckingham, Duke of, see Villiers 

Buckley, Wm., 89 

Bugby, Geo., 252; Wm. (fl. 1654), 
251; Wm. (fl. 1716), 251 

Bugeor, And., 127 

Bullivant, Revd. Hen., 227, 228; 
Revd. Hen. Everard, 226, 227, 228; 
John, 228; fam., 228 

Bulmer, John de, 277; Tiffany, see 
Morwic 

Bunney, Jos., 160; Mrs. —(fl. 1799), 8 

Bunninge, Zacheus, 143 ”, 151 7 

Burbage, 289, 292 

Burdegale, Maud, 342; Oliver de, 342 

Burden, Geo., 326 

Burdett (Burdet, Burditt), Anna, 256; 
Hen., 75; John (fl. 1413), 97; John 
(fl. 1737), 256; Ric. (fl. 1279), 2055 
Ric. (fl. 1599), 74”; Rob. (fl. 
11th cent.), 97, 99; Rob. (fl. 1279), 
98, 99; Theophilus, 75; Thos., 252; 
Wm. (fl. 1170), 100, 101; Wm. (fl. 
1271), 109, 257; Wm. (fl. 1599), 
74, 251, 252; Wm. (fl. 1664), 252, 
255; Wm. (fl. 1788), 252; fam., 33, 
74, 97, 98, 205, 251, 258 

Burgh, de, Anne, m. (7) Theobald 
Ward (2) Rob. Chiselden, 78; Eliz., 
m. Theobald de Verdon, 72 n, 86; 
Marg., 78; Wm., 78 

Burghley, Rob. de, 23; fam., 23 

ge by Stamford (Northants. ), 


Bice Edm., 117 

Burnaby (Burneby), Alice, 244; 
Edwyn And., 65; Evelyn, 65, 67, 
68; G. A., 65, 68; Geo., 312; John, 
53, 244, 246; Margery, m. Rob. 
Heryerd, 244, 246; Mary, 65, 191; 
Rob., 53, 246; Sarah, 244; Thos., 
BUDS fam., 53, 68, 246, 319 

Burrough, Hen., 64, 306; Ric., 65, 67; 
Rob. (formerly de Stockton), 65; 
St. John, 66, 67; Thos., 66, 67; Sir 
Wm. (fl. 1388), 657; Wm. (fl. 
1658), 66; fam., 63, 65 

Burrough on the Hill, 3, 5 ”, 61-68, 
278, 279; adv., 67: agric., 65-66; 
boundaries, 61; char., 68; ‘ch., 67— 
68; earthwork, 61, 64; fox- hunting, 
63, 66; houses, 63-64; ind., 63; 
inn, 64; local govt., 67; man., 64— 
65; mills, 66-67; nonconf., 68; 
poor relief, 67; pop., 64; race 
meeting, 64; rly., 63; rectory ho., 
67; roads, 61, 63; schs., 68; water 
supply, 63 

Burrows, Wm., 312 


Jas. Thos., Earl of Cardigan | Burso, Thos. de, 250 
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Burton, Eliz., 98; John, 304, 305, 306; 
Thos. (d. 1382), 92; Thos. (A. 
1382), 92; Sir Thos. (d. 1655), 93, 
98, 99, 304, 306, 308; Sir Thos. 
(fl. 1685), 304, 306; Sir Wm. (d. 
1375), 92; Wm. (fl. 1401), 92; Wm. 
(d. 1645), 64, 68, 183 

Burton (Stafts.), abbey of, 293 

Burton Agnes (E.R. Yorks.), 250 

Burton Lazars, 9, 70 7, 100, 170 

Burton on the Wolds, 70 2 

Burton Overy, 68-76, 264, 327; adv., 
74; agric., 72~73; boundaries, 68— 
69; canal, 69; char., 76; ch., 74-76; 
earthworks, 69; houses, 69; ind., 
72 inns 69; local govt., 73-74; 
mans., 70-723; mills, 73; nonconf., 
76; poor relief, 73-74; pop., 69; 
tly., 69; rectory ho., 74—75; roads, 
69; sch., 76, 166; workho., 73-74 

Burwash (Suss.), 221 

Bushby (Busceby), Anne, m. Ant. 
Keck, 328; John de, 322; Wm., 328, 
330; fam., 330 

Bushby (in Thurnby), agric., 323; 
chap., 324; char., 326; estates, 323; 
houses, 321, 322; mill, 324; non- 
conf., 325; poor relief, 324; pop., 
B22 5SChea 25 

Busli, Rog. de, 189, 190 

Buswell, Rog., 37; fam., 35 2 

Buterus (fl. 1086), 277 

Butler, A. J., 200; A. J. Agard, 200; 
Henrietta Sophia, 164, 166; Ralph, 
105; Rose, see Verdon; Sarah, 
188 2; ‘Theobald, 86; Wm., 327 

Buttle, Revd. W. F., 273 

Buttriss, Sim., 140 

Buzzard, Wm., 176 

Byllem, Ric., 128 

Byron, Anne Isabella, see Milbanke; 
Augusta, m. Wm., Earl of Lovelace, 
86; Geo. Gordon, Lord Byron (d. 
1824), 86; Lucy, m. (1) John Crewe 
(z) Edm. Turnor (3) Wm. Frowde, 
2237 


Cade An trait. pi2 a iQee Laer 

Cailli, Emma, 189: Thos. de, =, 206 

Calcote, John, 210; Wm. (A. 1430), 
210; Wm. (d. 1559), 210; fam., 210 

Caldecott (Rut.), 54, 56, 58 

Cambridge, Christ’s Coll. 164, 165 7, 
323; St. John’s Coll., 53, 231, 235, 
236, 237; Univ. of, 14, 107, 148, 
149, 175 

Camden, Vct., see Hicks 

Campanett, John, 299 

Campion (or Power), Agnes, see 
Astwick; John, 53; fam., 53 

Camvyille, de, Isabel, 279; Ric., 262; 
Rog., 277, 279, 314; Wal., 277, 314; 
fam., 280 

Canford School (Dors.), 280 

Cant, John, 254 

Canterbury, Abp. of, see Kilwardby, 
Laud, Pole (Reginald), Sudbury, 
Theobald, Wake 

Cantilupe, de, Geo., 244; Milisent 

(1) de Montalt (2) Eudo la 

Zouche, 244; Wm. (d. 1239), 42, 
55, 138, 244; Wm. (d. 1250), 42, 
138, 139 


Cape, Wm., 59 
Cardigan, earls of, 81; and see 
Brudenell 


Care, Brian, 100 

Carlton , East (Northants. ),78, 80n, 24.4 

Carlton Curlieu, 2, 37, 77-81, 138, 
163, 262; adv. , 793; agric., 78-79; 
boundaries, ale ’ char. Oils ch. ,49n, 
79-81, 165, 268, 295; "Hall, Gly 
houses, 77; mans. 77-78; mills, 793 
nonconf., 81; poor relief, 79; pop., 
af rectory ho. , 80; roads, 77 schive 
81, 166, 203 ” 


Carpenter, Thos., 9; Wm., 252 

Carpenter and Ingelow, Messrs. 
(architects), 107 

Carr, Frances, 325 

Carter, Eliz., 292; Rob., 89; fam., 292 

Cartledge, W., 197 

Cary, John, 170, 172 

Catesby, Anne, see Seaton; Edw., 16 
17; Emma, see Cranford; Eusby, 
16; Geo., 158; John, 315; Lettice, 
315; Mic., 16; Nic., 315; Ric., 158; 
Rob., 315; Wm., 315 

Catesby (Northants.), priory of, 223, 
316 

Catlyn, Rob., 9, 98 

Cave, Brian, 31, 161; Charnel, 68; 
Eliz., 317; John, 279, 280, 320; 
Lucy, 195; Ric., 278, 279; Thos. 
(fl. 1540), 31, 158; Thos. (fl. 1589), 
92; Sir Thos. (d. 1776), 195, 316, 
317; Wm. (fl. 1582), 278; Wm. (fl. 
1638), 219, 278; Wm. (d. 1713), 
280, 281; Wm. (d. before 1769), 
287; fam., 31, 68, 161, 278, 317 

Cawkwell, Rob., 19 

Cecil (Cecill, Cecyll), Brownlow, Earl 
of Exeter (d. 1793), 305; Thos., 
259; Wm., 215; Wm. Thos. Brown- 
low, Marquess of Exeter (d. 1956), 
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Celestin III, Pope, 285 

Chacombe, Hugh de, 164 

Chaddesden, Hen. de, 333; Nic. of, 237 

Chaddesden (Derbys. ), 333 

Chalfont Electrical Products, 87 

Challoner, Francis, 327 

Chamber, Jos., 296 

Chamberlain (Chamberlayne), Edw., 
278; Francis, 343, 344; Harriet, m. 
Nat. Dance, 154; Hen., 343; Ivole, 
164; John (fl. 1508), 343; John (d. 
1638), 341, 342, 343, 344, 3453 
John (fl. 1646), 343; John (fl. 1758), 
12; Leonard, 98; Ralph le (fl. 
13th cent.), 164; Ralph (fl. 1343), 
298; Ric., 343; Thos. (fl. 1781), 
154; Thos. (fl. 1840), 22m, 25; 
Wm. (fl. 1508), 343; Wm. (fl. 1825), 
154; fam., 154, 298, 343 

Chambers, John, 44; Wm., 333 

Chambre (Chaumbre), Eleanor, 294; 
Geo., 319; John, 333; Thos., 294 

Chancellor, Lord, 43, 88, 94, 120, 
285, 334 

Chandos, Duke of, see Brydges 

Chaplin, C. W., 63; fam., 68 

Chapman, Edw., 118, 119; Hen., 53; 
Thos. (fl. 1589), 92; Thos. (fl. 
1770), 94; Wm., 96; fam., 92, 94, 
II 

Charitable Uses, Commissioners for, 
130, 132) 175 

Charity Commissioners, 14, 15, 47, 
61, 76, 96, 108, 132, 133, 1447, 
149, 150, 152, 156, 176, 177, 202, 
203, 219, 220, 240, 320, 321 

Charles I, King, 93, 138, 172, 185, 208, 
304, 338 

Charles II, King, 4, 302 

Charnel, Margery, 86; Maud, m. 
Laur. Trussell, 86; Thos., 86; fam., 
86 

Charnells, Joan, 315; Wm. de, 315 

Charyte, Wm., Prior of Leicester, 12, 
32, 290, 328, 329 

Chater, Edw., 182 

Chaumbre, see Chambre 

Chaundeler, Wm., 232, 236 

Chaworth, de, Joan, m. John Ormond, 
233, 234; Thos. (fl. 1257), 233, 298; 
Thos. (d. before 1315), 233; Sir 
Thos. (d. 1370), 234, 299; Sir Thos. 
(d. 1459), 233, 234, 299; Thos. (d. 
1485), 233, 234; Wm. (fl. 1235), 
233, 298; Sir Wm. (d. c. 1398), 234; 
fam., 230, 233, 234, 238 ” 
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Cherlecote, Wm. de, 283 

Cheseldene (Cheseldyn, Chiselden), 
Anne, see Burgh; Edw., 68; Rob., 
78; Wm., 64 

Cheshire, Group Capt., Leonard, 117 

Chesney, Rob. de, Bp. of Lincoln, 259 

Chester, Bp. of, see Ferne 

Chester, Earl of, see Hugh, John the 
Scot 

Chester, honor of, 314 

Cheswardine (Salop.), 294 

Chetwynd, Frances, see Hazlerigg; 
Joan, see Maunsell; John, 210; 
Rob., 210; Wal. , 316: Wm., 210 

Chetwynd-Talbot,. Chas. John, Vet. 
Ingestre (later Earl of Shrewsbury, 
d. 1877), 117, 121 

Chevrecurt, Rob., 189; Wal. de, 189 

Sheine, Hugh, 20; John, 20; Rog., 

; Thos., 20; fam., 20 
CHeneiee Frances, Lady (fl. 1630), 
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Chigwell (Essex), 288 

Child, Hen., 9 2; Ivo le, 9 ; John (d. 
c. 1284), 9; John (fl. 1302), 9, 10; 
Rob., 9; Wm. de, 9 

Chipstead (Surr.), 148 

Chiselden, see Cheseldene 

Chokes, honor oe ae 2517 

Christian, Geo., 

Church Building (See. , 84 

Sees Cnt 34.) 52535 
57,5 

Church of Se ee Children’s Soc., 


Chen Land Charity, 36 

Church Society, The, 100, 259 

Churchill, Sarah, Dchss. of Marl- 
borough (d. 1744), 140, 316 

Churchill, Vct., see Spencer 

Cioches, Gunfrid de, 249, 250, 252 

Civil Defence Corps, Leicestershire 
Division, 7 

Clare, John of, 4. 

Clarke (Clark, ‘Cherk), Alan, 214, 215; 
Dunstan, 25, 93, IOI, 224, 3333 
Edm) 202.) Eliz 156; Jas., 45, 
47; John le, 305; Mat., 147, 156, 
182, 320; Rog., 44; Revd. Slaugh- 
ter, 319; Zachary, 339; fam., 198, 305 

Clarke and Philips, Messrs. (bankers), 
223 

Ginter 322 

Clayton and Bell, Messrs. (glass- 
moulders), 166 

Clerk, see Clarke 

Clifford, Anne, see Bardolf; Sir Wm., 
123, 124 

Clinton, Edw., Earl of Lincoln (d. 
1585), 32, 74, 88, 251, 333; Joan, 
see Meynill; Thos., 71; Wm. de, 
Earl of Huntingdon (d. 1354), 128 2 

Clipston (Northants.), 338 

Clitheroe, Rob., 4 

Clitheroe (Lancs.), 154 

Close, Maxwell Hen., 296 

Clough, Jas., 239 

Coats, Maj. A., 63, 64, 67; Jas., 117 

Coats (J. and P.) Ltd., 117 

Cobe, Timothy, 343 

Cobham, Anne, see Bardolf; John de, 
Lord Cobham (d. 1355), 20; Sir 
Reynold, 124 

Cochrane, Arthur G., 194 

Cockayne (Cokeyn), Edm., 298; Eliz., 
see Boyville; John, 82, 298 

Cocks (Cockes), Chas. (fl. 1717), 43 
Chas., Lord Somers (d. 1806), 4, 5; 
Humph., 289; John Somers, Lord 
Somers (d. 1841), 211; Thos., 289 

Cogan, Eliz., 140 

Cokeyn, see Cockayne 

Colborne, John, 289; Kath., 289 

Cole, B. W., 288, 289; Thos., 275; 
Wm., 216, 217, 219; fam., 275 

Cole Orton, 328 
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Couci, Aubrey de, Earl of North- 
umbria, 314 

Coulton, Geo., 161; Revd. Ric., 161, 
162; fam., 160 

Coventry, John de, 273 

Coventry, 31, 32; Charterhouse, 159, 
161; St. Mary’s Priory, 289, 290, 
291, 292 


Coleman, Alice, 209; Anne, 163; 
B. F., 76; Chris., 163; Hen. (A. 
1524), 211; Hen. (fl. 1643), 211; 
Hen. (fl. 1672), 213; Hen. (d. 1779), 
73,75; Hen. (fl. 1855), 76 2; Revd. 

S., 162; Jane, see Smith; John, 
177, 183, 187; Leonard, 211; Ric., 
213; Rob., 209; Sam., 202; Thos. 
(fl. 1604), 109; Thos. (fl. 1780), 94; 
fam., 75—76, 211 

Coles (Colles), Ann, 131, 132; Chris. 
(fl. 1638), 11; Chris. (fl. 1668), 12; 
Wm., 17; — (fl. late 17th cent.), 8 

Coleshull, Ric., 8 : 

Coley, see Colly 

Colinson, Wm., 18 

Colles, see Coles 

Collett, Anne, 275 

Colley, see Colly 

Collin, And., 552; Thomasin, see 
Barker; Wm., 58; fam., 55, 58 

Collins (Collyns), Ric., 51”; T. A., 
292; Thos., 60, 61; Wm., 51 2 

Colly (Coley, Colley), Ant., 16, 17, 
109, 113, 114; Eliz., see Kebell; 
John, 113, 114 

Collyns, see Collins 

Colquit, Edw., 35 

Coltman, Wm., 87; fam., 87 

Colville fam., 223 

Comyn, Alex., Earl of Buchan (d. 
1290), 70, 71, 97, 214; Eliz., see 
Quency; John, Earl of Buchan (d. 
1308), 71, 214 

Conant fam., 55 7 

Conduitt, John, 305 

Constable, Jane, see Sothill; Sir John, 
304 

Conyers, Sir Baldwin, 25, 2467; 
Edw., 25, 239, 246”; John (fl. 
1553), 215; John (fl. 1750), 25; 
Sarah, 246 x 

Cook (Cooke), E. E., 65; Revd. J. G., 
318 n, 320; John (fl. 1381), 284; 
John (d. 1867), 313, 314, 317, 318, 
320; Kenelm, 126; Wm., 314 

Cookes’ Farms Ltd., 250 

Coope, Ant., 189 

Cooper, Christian, 105; David, 174; 
Geo., 103, 105; John, 204, 208 

Co-operative Wholesale Soc. Ltd., 98, 
108, 159, 160, 257, 258, 262, 263, 
323, 327, 328, 329 

Coopers (of Bedford), Messrs., 246 

Coplow brook, 6, 10 

Coplow Hill, ro 

Corah, Alfred, 288, 292; Mrs. Alfred, 
289; Eliz., 292; Thos., 292 

Corbet (Corbett), Amice, 158; Edw., 
210; Louisa Mary, see Isham; Ric. 
(fl. 1236), 158, 160; Ric. (d. 1301), 
158; Rob., 158; Thos. (fl. 1301), 
158; Thos. (s. of Thos.), 158 

Corby (Northants.), 32, 56, 196 

Corby and District Water Co., 49, 303 

Cornwall, Edm., Earl of (d. 1300), 
189; Ric., Earl of (d. 1272), 283; 
and see Eltham 

Corrance, Revd. F. T., 93, 95; John, 
93, 94; fam., 95 

Corringham (Essex), 222 

Cort, Ben., 47 

Cosby, 135 ” 

Cossington, 263 

Costobadie, H. P., 34, 35 

Cotes, John, 36 

Cotterstock (Northants.), 54 

Cottesloe, Baron, see Fremantle 

Cottingham (Northants.), 52, 54 

Cotton, Eliz., see Brocas; Francis, 30; 
Geo., 32; Lucy, see Harvey; Rob. 
(fl. 1540), 158; Sir Rob. (d. 1631), 
316; Sam., 36; Thos. (fl. 1565), 85; 
Thos. (fl. 1583), 216, 217; Thos. (fl. 
1607), 217, 218; Thos. (fl. 1658), 
216, 217; Wm., 216; fam., 216 


Herrick (Rob.), Stretton (Rob. de) 
Cowesby, Edw., 114; Isabel, 114 
Cowper, Rob., 112 
Cox (Coxe), John, 88; Wm. (fl. 1633), 

148; Wm. (d. 1758), 176 
Crabtree, Wal. R., 26, 154, 155, 156 
Cradock, Edm., 118; John, 32; Jos. 

(d. 1759), 118; Jos. (d. 1826), 116, 

117, 118, 119, 120, 176, 252; Wm., 


32 

Cradock-Hartopp, Sir Edm., 116, 
118; Sir John Wm., 118; Sir Wm. 
Edm., 118; fam., 117 

Cragg, Revd. Jos., 275 

Cranbury (Hants), 154 

Cranford, de, Emma, m. John Cates- 
by, 315; Geof., 214, 217; John, 315; 
Juliana, 315; Nic., 315; Rob., 315; 
Wm., 214, 315; fam., 217 

Cranford (Northants.), 54 

Cranoe, 3, 81-84, 138, 262, 299, 
300, 334; adv., 83; agric., 82-83; 
boundaries, 81; char., 84; ch., 
83-84, 115, 301; cross, 81; houses, 
81; inn, 81; man., 82, 113, 114; 
mills, 83; nonconf., 84; poor relief, 
83; pop., 81; rectory ho., 81, 84; 
roads, 81; schs., 84, 115, 203, 302, 
312; water supply, 81 

Cranwell, Ric., 306 

Crawford, W. S., 195 

Creake, North (Norf.), abbey of, 164, 
165, 323 

Creke (Northants.), 223 

Cressing Temple (Essex), 233, 245 

Crevequer, de, Alice, 8; Dan., 128; 
Hamon, 8, 20; Rob. (fl. 1119), 124, 
125, 128; Rob. (fl. 1204), 8, 9, 19, 
20; Rob. (fl. 1261), 8, 20; fam., 8, 
19, 128 

Crewe, John (d. 1684), 223 2; John 
(fl. 1733), 223; Lucy, see Byron; Sir 
Randolph, 223; fam., 223, 224, 225 

Crewe (Ches.), 223 

Crichel, Long (Dors.), 214 

Crick, Eliz., 108; F. W., 176; John 
(d. 1730), 317; John (d. 1775), 317; 
John Throne, 108; Martha, 174; 
Patience, see Sims; Thos. (d. 1864), 
174, 317; Thos. (fl. 1870), 103, 108 

Crioill, Joan, 191; John de, 191 

Croft, Dorothy, see Harvey; Thos., 
85; Wm., 85 

Croft, 9 

Cromwell, Eliz., 189, 278; Gregory, 
Lord Cromwell (d. 1557), 23, 26, 
189, 278; Hen., 23, 26; Maud, 180; 
Oliver, 95; Ralph, Lord Crom- 
well (d. 1454), 65, 189; Thos., 
Earl of Essex (d. 1540), 23, 26; 
Thos. (fl. 1595), 23 

Croppehull, John de, 86; Margery, 
see Verdon, de 

Crosley, Rog., 330 

Cross, Alex., 153, 154; Thos., 25, 154 

Cross and Son, Messrs. (clock- 
makers), 130 

Crossburrow Hill, 112 

Croxton, South, 9 

Croxton Kerrial, 164, 193 

Croyland (Lincs.), Abbot of, 58 

Crumwell, Ralph de, 65 

Cullen, Chas., Vet. Cullen (d. 1802), 


317 
Cunard, Sir Bache, 230, 232, 241, 242, 


244, 245, 247, 248; Edw., 245, 248 
Cureton, Job, 316 


3o2 


Coventry and Lichfield, Bp. of, see 


Curly, Alice, m. Pet. de Nevill, 78, 
125; Rob., 78; Wm., 78; fam., 78 

Cursham, F. L., 200 

Curtis (Curties), J., 110, 317; T. A., 
254 

Curzon, John, 251; Rob. de, 279; 
Atos, (6b 37), ares Wows, (Ck 
1400), 251; Thos. (fl. 1532), 277; 
Wank, ele, 250 25, 252,027 
fam., 277 

Cute, Rog., 30 


Dain, Hen. Bennett (later Ewins), 74 
Dain and Smith, Messrs. (architects), 


330 
Dalby, Hugh of, 165; Wm., 8 
Dalby, Little, 278, 288 
Dalby, preceptory of, 251, 272, 273 
Dale, Anne, 189; Chas., 189; Rog., 

189, 191 
Dalyngrigge, Alice, see Neville; Sir 

Edw., 78 
Dan, see Dand 
Danby, Sir Chris., 139; Margery, see 

Scrope 
Dance, Harriet, Nat. 

Holland), 154 
Dand (Dan), Eliz., m. Rob. Foster, 

101; John (d. 1630), 99; John (d. 

1717), 101, 163, 175; Wm. John, 

175; fam., 99 
Danet, Phil., 98 
Daubeney, Oliver, 98 
Daundelyn fam., 54 
Daunsey, John, 78; Marg., see Ward 
Davenport, Dorothy, 172; Isaac, 93; 

Marg., 18; Ric., 169, 172; Thos., 

8 


1543 (later 


I 

Daventry (Northants.), priory of St. 
Augustine, 91, 93, 94, 119, 222, 
225, 226 

David I, King of Scotland, 
298 

Davie, see Davy 

Davies (Davis), Eliz., m. Sir Thos. 
Cave, 316; Dr. Griffith, 316, 319; 
Revd. John, 115; Rice, 115; — (fl. 
1798), 189 

Davy (Davie), Jas., 11; Rob., 9 

Dawe, John, 329 

Dawson, A. P., 176; Thos., 153 

Day, John, 86 

Deacon, Abraham, 90; John, 14; 
Wm., 115 

Deacons, Messrs. (hosiers), 87 

Deene (Northants.), 55, 81, 82, 113, 
II5, 154, 298, 300, 309, 310 

Dell, John, 305-6 

Denbigh, Earl of, see Fielding 

Dent, Mrs. B. M. Edwards, 122, 125; 
Edw., 124; Francis, 124; Hen. 
(d. c. 1724), 132; Hen. (d. 1774), 
130; John (d. 1595), 124, 127, 128; 
John (fl. 1619), 130; John (d. 1789), 
130; Revd. John Hen., 23 n, 25, 27, 
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125; Gilb., 124; Joan, m. Sir John 
de Engaine, 124; fam., 124 
Grendon, de, Rob., 86; Rog., 86 
Grentemesnil, de, Hugh, 70, 72, 74, 
77, 78, 97, 98, LOI, 103, 113, 114, 
164, 165, 184, 186, 196, 198, 199, 
266, 267, 293, 295, 309, 310, 311, 
322, 324, 327, 328, 329; Ivo, 103, 
184 
Grey, Cicely, Marchioness of Dorset 
(d. 1530), 104; Edw., Lord Ferrers 
of Groby (d. 1457), 70, 164; Edw., 
Vet. Lisle (d. 1492), 169; Eliz., 
Lady de Ferrers (fl. 1459), 78; Eliz. 
(fl. 1492), 169; Eliz., Baroness Lisle 
(d. 1519), 169; Eliz., Baroness Lisle, 
m.(1) Edm. Dudley (2) Arthur Plan- 
tagenet, 169; Frances, Dchss. of 


Suffolk (d. 1559), 112; Geo. Harry, 
Earl of Stamford (d. 1883), 70, 258; 
Harry, Earl of Stamford (d. 1768), 
73; Hen., Duke of Suffolk (d. 1554), 
70, 104, 214, 278, 326; Humph., 
25; Sir John (fl. 1435), 109; John, 
Vet. Lisle (d. 1504), 169; Lord 
John (d. 1569), 278; John (d. 1610), 
25; Kath., Ctss. of Stamford (d. 
1905), 70; Marg., see Swillington; 
Mary, 25; Reynold, 338; Thos., 
Marquess of Dorset (d. 1501), 104, 
214, 278; Thos., Marquess of 
Dorset (d. 1530), 214, 223, 278; 
Thos. (fl. 1543), 87; Thos. (fl. 
1667), 74; Wm., 223; fam., 70, 71, 
109, 338, 339 

Greyvill, see Greinvill 

Grieveson, Hen. John, 238, 245 

Griffin, Sir Edw. (d. 1569), 118, 139, 
154, 155, 196, 199, 200, 332; Sir 
Edw. (d. 1620), 41, 43, 118, 139, 
196, 199; Edw. (d. 1840), 334; Eliz. 
(w. of Thos.), see Latimer; Eliz. (fl. 
1569), 139; John, 92, 118, 184, 196; 
Nic., 92, 184; Ric., 118; Thos. (fl. 
1216), 236; Thos. (fl. 1400), 118, 
196; Thos. (d. 1566), 92, 118, 184, 
196; Thos. (fl. 1616), 118, 119, 139; 
fam., 92, 117, 118, 154, 184, 196, 


197, 199 

Griffith (or Alford), Mic., 248; Wm., 
II 

Grimbald (fl. 1086), 271, 272 

Grimbald, Rob., 67, 271, 273, 2747 

Grimbaud (Grymbaud), Mabel, see 
Kirkby; Rob., 233, 236; Wm., 24, 
232 

Grocock (Groocock), John, 130; 
— (18th-cent. benefactor), 204 

Grosseteste, Rob., Bp. of Lincoln, 17, 
27, 100, 105, 106 

Gruffydd, son of Gwenwynwyn, 42, 
139 

Grymbaud, see Grimbaud 

Grymes, Ric., 226; fam., 226 

Guildford, Hen., 266 

Guilford, earls of, 53, 55; and see 
North 

Guilsborough (Northants.), 208 

Guiness, Revd. R., 147 

Gumley, Joan, see Basset; Rog., 92; 
Wm. of, 91, 92, 117 

Gumley, 91, 94, 116-21, 131, 196, 
217, 221, 250, 252; adv., 119-20; 
agric., 119; canal, 116; chalybeate 
spring, 117; char., 121; ch., 94, 
119-20; electricity supply, 116; 
estates, 118-19; fox-hunting, 117; 
Hall, 116-17, 120; houses, 116-17; 
inn, 116; local govt., 119; man., 
117-18, 154; mill, 119; ‘the Mot’, 
117; nonconf., 120-1; poor relief, 
119; pop., 116; reservoir, 116, 284; 
schs., 121, 203; theatre, 117; Wood, 


117 
Gunduin (fl. 1086), 314, 316 
Guthlaxton, hund. of, 4, 248 
Guthridge, John, 213; Mary, 213 
Gwash, riv., 187, 270 
Gyes, Wm., 112 


Hackney, Ric., 213 

Hacluit, Alice, see Neville; John, 78, 
125; Wm., 78 

Haddon, J. B., 228, 255 

Haddon, East (Northants.), 216 

Haddon Hall (Derbys.), 31 

Hadham, Little (Herts.), 222 

Hailes (Glos.), 161 

Hakett, Ric., 211 

Halford, And., 210, 211, 262, 338; 
Anne, see Smith; Sir Chas., 169, 
336, 337, 338, 340, 341, 344, 3453 
Eliz. (w. of Sir Wm. d. 1682), 98, 
211; Eliz.,m. John Smalley, 260; 
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Eliz. (d. 1833), 341; Frances, 2113; 
Geo., 211; Sir Hen. (d. 1844), 169, 
336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341; Sir 
Hen. (d. 1868), 169, 336, 337, 338, 
345; Sir Hen. (d. 1897), 169, 185, 
338, 339; Sir Jas., 332; Joan, 108; 
Mary, 331; Sir Ric. (d. 1658), 108, 
109, 210, 211, 260, 262, 338, 339, 3413 


Ric. (fl. 1666), 87; Ric. (d. 1681), 211 ; 


Sarah, 169, 338; Sir Thos., 169, 
172; Wm. (d. 1577), 332, 333, 3345 
Wm. (fl. 1598), 83; Wm. (d. 1628), 
333, 3353 Sir Wm. (d. 1682), 98, 
140, 211, 331, 335; Sir Wm. (d. 
1695), 341; Sir Wm. (d. 1768), 161, 
340, 341; fam., 114, 169, 210, 211, 
212, 331, 332, 334, 336, 338, 340, 
341, 343 

Hallaton, 8, 19, 25, 26, 114, 121-33, 
287, 306; adv., 128; agric., 125-7; 
bottle-kicking contest, 121; boun- 
daries, 121; Castle Hill, 121; char., 
61, 115, 132-3; ch., 27, 59, 128-30; 
cross, 123; epidemic, 127 7; estates, 
125; fairs, 125-6; Green, 123; Hall, 
121-2; houses, 103 ”, 121-3; ind., 
126; inns, 123, 126; local govt., 
127-8; man.-ho., 122; mans., 123— 
5, 205, 200; market, 125, 126; mills, 
127; nonconf., 130-1, 302; nursing- 
home, 122; poor relief, 127; pop., 
121, 127; rly., 121; rectors of, 27; 
rectory ho., 129; riot, 126; roads, 
121; schs., 27, 122, 131, 156, 203; 
water supply, 123; workho., 127 

Halliday, John, 213 

Halsall, Alex. (fl. 1668), 191; Alex. 
(d. 1735), 191,%192; Jacob, 191; 
Ric., 189, 191 

Halstead, 3 7, 8 

Hamilton, Lord Anne, 333 

Hammond, Francis, 150 

Hampton Court, honor of, 197 

Hanbury, Thos. (d. 1848), 200, 212; 
Thos. (d. 1899), 200, 201, 202; 
Revd. Wm. (d. 1778), 117, 119, 
177, 195-6, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 208, 212, 300; Wm. (d. 1817), 
200, 212 n; Wm. (d. 1868), 200; the 
Misses (fl. 1900), 200; fam., 199, 
201 

Hanselin, Ralph, 123; Rose, m. Thos. 
Bardolf, 123 

Hansell, R. H., 93 

Harbord, Chas., 93, 185; Edw. Ver- 
non, Baron Suffield (d. 1853), 7 

Harborough, earls of, 140; and see 
Sherrard 

Harborough, Market, 1, 2, 38, 81, 90, 
126, 133-533 adv., 1453 agric., 141; 
bridges, 135; canal, 136, 142; chap., 
42, 43, 47, 48, 144; char., 151-3; 
ch., 35, 95, 144-7; coach traffic, 
I4I, 142; cross, 135; earthwork, 
138; electricity supply, 136; fairs, 
141; fire prevention, 136; Folly 
Pond, 135; fox-hunting, 142; gas 
supply, 136; Holy Cross Frater- 
nity, 145; houses, 136-8; ind., 56, 
137, 140, 141-2, 143; inns, 136-7; 
local govt., 143-4; lock-up, 143; 
mans., 52, 138-40, 197; markets, 
140, 141, 143; mills, 143; nonconf., 
60, 147-8, 228; poor relief, 143, 
144; pop., 135; rlys., 39, 136; roads, 
136; Rom. Cath., 147, 1743 schs., 
148-51, 229; sewage disposal, 142— 
3; shambles, 135; street-lighting, 
136; streets, 134-8; Town Hall, 
136; W.D., 38, 47, 220; water 
supply, 28, 136, 143; workho., 144; 
and see Bowden, Little 

Harborough (Market) Board of 
Guardians, 176 

Harborough (Market) Industrial Co- 
operative Soc., 232 
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Harborough (Market) Poor Law 
Union, 33> 83, 88, 94, 114, 119, 144, 
171, 181, 186, 199, 217, 225, 253, 
285, 295, 317, 334 

Harborough Rubber Co., 143 

Harcourt, de, Agnes, 342, 344; Ara- 
bella, see Quency; Eliz., m. Thos. 
Astley, 262; Ives, 271; Ric. (d. 
1258), 323, 342; Ric. (fl. 1279), 30, 
78, 82, 98, 118, 179, 263, 271; Ric. 
(fl. 1350), 262, 342; Rob., 262, 323; 
Saer, 118, 179, 180, 181, 342; Thos., 
262, 263; Wm. (fl. 1220), 181; Sir 
Wm. (fl. 1258), 342; Wm. (fl. 1335), 
263; fam., 3, 30, 179, 180, 262, 271, 
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landeasties sia As, 225) msgs) n54); 
Thos., 22, 25, 153, 154; fam., 153 
Hardreshull de, Amice, 342; Phil., 


342 

Hardwick, Hen. de, 295 

Hardwick (Oxon.), 189 

Harebergh, John de, 223 

Harefield, — (fl. 1819), A7/ 

Harington, see Harrington 

Harold, Earl of Wessex (d. 1066), 314 

Harper, Canon A. M., 60 

Harrald, Eliz., 213 

Harrington (Harington), Agnes, 114; 
Sir Edw., 189, 190, 192, 193; Hen. 
de, 114; Hugh de, 115; Jas. (fl. 
1558), 189, 190; Sir Jas. (d. 1592), 
25, 272; Sir Jas. (d. 1614), 189; 
John de (fl. 1279), 114; John (fl. 
1538), 271, 272, 273, 326; Sir John 
(fl. 1549), 87; John (fl. 1594), 25; 
John, Lord Harrington (d. 1614), 
271, 272; Marg., m. Ric. Braunce- 
path, 113; Ric. de, 113; Rob. de, 
113, 114; Wm. de, 113; fam., 113, 
189, 271, 272 

Harris, Lt. Chas. J., 281; Geo., 96, 
317, 320, 321; John, 256; Ric., 46; 
amas gik77 

Harrod, Wm., 149 

Harrold, Wm., 33 

Harrowden, Little (Northants.), 1187, 
131, 294 

Harryson, John, 71 2 

Hartley, John D’Arcy, 7, 8 

Hartley Westpall (Hants), 202 

Hartopp, Mrs. Burns, 290; Edm. 
Cradock, 8; Edw. (later Hartopp- 
Wigley), 289; Jas. Burns, 288; 
Letitia, see Wigley; Sam., 289; 
— (fl. 1832), 292; fam., 289, 290 

Hartopp-Wigley, Edw. (formerly 
Hartopp), 289; fam., 288, 289 

Hartshorn (Hartshorne), Hen., 228, 
229; fam., 222 

Hartwell, John de, 251 

Harvey, Barbara, m. John Fowler, 86; 
Dorothy, m. Wm. Croft, 85; Eliab, 
288; Eliz., 85; Francis, 245; Joan, 
m. Hugh Hazlerigg, 85; Lucy, m 
Thos. Cotton, 85 ; Mary, see Neville; 
Thos., 85, 86, 87, 88 

Hastings, Agnes de, Ctss. of Pem- 
broke (d. 1368), 205, 314; Amice, 
85, 338; Edw., Lord Hastings (d. 
1506), 214, 343; Francis, Earl of 
Huntingdon (d. 1561), 11, 34, 78, 
98, 257, 329, 338; Geo., Earl of 
Huntingdon (d. 1545), 78, 257; 
Geo. (d. 1604), 78; Hen. (fl. 1235), 
337, 339; Hen., Earl of Huntingdon 
(d. 1595), 78; Sir Hen. (of Kirby 
fl. 1596), 175”; Sir Hen. (of 
Leicester fl. 1596), 175; Hugh, 
85; Isabel see Saddington; Joan de, 
251; John de (d. 1313), 85, 251; 
John, Earl of Pembroke (d. 1389), 
85, 251; Kath., see Montague; 
Lawr., 2667; Leonard, 338, 343; 
Marg., m. (1) Sir Rog. Heron (2) 
John Blaket, 128, 266, 338, 343; 
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Nic., 85, 338; Ralph de (fl. 1375), 
85, 86, 128, 215, 266, 295, 342, 343; 
Ralph (fl. 1464), 294, 295; Ric., 
338, 339, 343, 344; Thos., 338; 
Wm. de (fl. 1220), 88, 337, 338, 
339; Wm., Lord Hastings (d. 1483), 
85, 214, 226, 338, 339, 343; Wm. 
(fl. 1541), 85; fam., 78, 85, 86, 88, 
233, 251, 257, 2717, 337, 338, 
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Hauville, Gilb. de, 305 

Havers, Eliz., 308 

Hawes, Hen., 231, 235; Thos., 235 

Hawkes, Thos., 240 

Hawstead (Suff.), 304 

Hay, W. H., 41; Wm. de la (fl. 1277) 
70, 72; Wm. (d. 1878), 41, 45 

Hayes, Jos., 31 

Hayford, Sam., 256 

Haymes, Cath., 108; Rob. (fl. 1779), 
180; Rob. (d. 1855), 105, 107, 177, 
TSGHELO 7 see OOS tami TOs. 
107 

Haynes, P., 207 

Hayr, W. T., 211 

Hayward, R., 319 

Hazlerigg, Arthur (d. 1649), 269; Sir 
Arthur (d. 1660), 128, 266, 268, 
269; Sir Arthur (d. 1763), 165, 166, 
266, 268, 269; Arthur Corey, 270; 
Sir Arthur Grey (d. 1890), 16, 18, 
19, 270; Arthur Grey, Baron 
Hazlerigg (d. 1949), 19, 165, 266, 
268, 269; Arthur Grey, Baron 
Hazlerigg (b. 1910), 266; Bertin 
(d. 1565), 268, 270; Bertin (fl. 
1620), 316; Dorothea (d. 1650), 
269; Dorothy (d. 1748), 265, 270; 
Edw., 268, 316; Eliz. (w. of Thos. 
d. 1680), 270; Frances, m. Wal. 
Chetwynd, 316; Frances (w. of 
Edw.), see Brocas; Frances Gorges, 
266, 269; Francis, 85; Henrietta, 
270; Hugh, 85; Isabel (fl. 1435), 
215, 266; Isabel (d. 1870), 270; 
Joan, see Harvey; Mic., 85; Rob. 
(fl. 1516), 215; Sir Rob. (d. 1721), 
265, 269; Thos. de (d. 1422), 215; 
Thos. (fl. 1434), 266; Thos. (fl. 
I511), 17, 215, 266, 267; Thos. (d. 
1600), 268, 269, 270; Sir Thos. (d. 
1629), 165, 266, 269; Sir Thos. (d. 
1647) and his w. Eliz., 270; Sir 
Thos. (d. 1680), 270, 294; Maj.- 
Gen. Thos. (d. 1915), 16; Lt.-Col. 
Thos. (d. 1935), 16, 18; Wm., 269; 
fam., 16, 19, 86, 128, 165 , 215, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 270 

Hazlewood, Francis, 11; John, 98; 
Kath., see Marmion; Thos., 11, 98, 
329; fam., 98 

Head, Matilda, 231, 235 

Headon (Notts.), 65 

Healey, Wm., 153 

Health, Ministry of, 109 

Heap, G. C., 257, 259, 262; fam., 20, 


25 

Heard, Mary, 6, ae 163 7, 164, 165 n, 
166; W. H 

Heath, Toke, lof rere Bowden), 45; 
Sir John (of Horninghold), 153, 
154; Marg., 154; Sir Rob., 154 

Heaton, Butler and Bayne, Messrs. 
(glass-manufacturers), 115, 296 

Hedderly, Thos., 275 

Hefford, Thos., 219 

Heirek, see Herrick 

Helgot (fl. 1100), 31 

Helmsley (Yorks. N.R.), 299 

Helpston, of, Eleanor, m. Ralph 
Trussell, 222; Rog., 222 

Hemyton, Hugh, 234 

Hendeshovere (or de Endis), Thos. 
de, 257, 258 

Hendi, Thos. de, 109 

Henry I, King, 30 
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Henry II, King, 31, 123, 124, 236, 285 

Henry III, King, 125, 170, 179, 210, 
232, 233, 236, 283, 323 

Henry V, King, 65, 74, 93, 123 

Henry VIII, King, 20, 51, 93, 154, 
199, 210, 226, 289 

Henry of Lancaster, Duke of Lancas- 
ter (d. 1361), 78, 215 

Henry, son of Henry (fl. 1305), 10 

Herbert (fl. 1086), 210, 211 

pee the Chamberlain (fl. 1086), 
52, 

Hetee the serjeant (fl. 1086), 64, 65 

Herbert, Albert, 156 

Herdson, Hen., "106, 324, 3 

Hereford, John dewe23) ial Ralph 
of (d. 1057), 23, 51, 327, 333 

Herierd, see Heryerd 

Herment, Wm., 32 

Heron, Sir Edw. (fl. 1590), 16, 109, 
186; Edw. (fl. 1611), 16; Isabel, 
215, 266; Marg., 270 

Herrendon, Hen., 305 

Herrick (Errick, Heirek, Heyrick, 
Heyricke), John, 98, 159; Myron, 
OS IY, WOR IRVoo, I8}o, Cre 
Coventry and Lichfield, 110, 111; 
Thos., 149; Tobias, 162; fam., 109, 
I10, 160, 162 

Heryerd (Herierd), Margery, see 
Burnaby; Ric., 246; Rob., 244, 246; 
fam., 244, 246 

Hesilrige, Revd. C. M., 80 

Hewett, Anne, 107; Frances, 104; 
Geo. (d. 1690), 108, 112; Geo. (d. 
1714), 109; Neale, 104; Penelope, 
see Jesson; Wm. (fl. 1640), 103, 104, 
109; Wm. (d. 1766), 104, 105, 108, 
110; fam., 108, 109, 111 n, 262 

Hextall, Thos., 235 

Heycock, John, 275, 287; fam., 286 

Heydon, Jerome, 301 

Heygate, Thos., 36; fam., 33 

Heyrick, Heyricke, see Herrick 

Hicks, Baptist, Vct. Camden (d. 
1629), 281; Baptist, Vct. Camden 
(d. 1682), 281; Eliz., Vctss. Camden 
(d. 1643), 278, 280, 281 

Hickson, Wm., 305 

Hidson, John, 252 

Higford, see Huggeford 

Hignett, Lt.-Col. J. D., 194, 202 

Hildebrand, J. B., 176, 177, 212 

Hill, Revd. John Harwood, 81, 84, 
212, 335; Ric., 160; Sam., 201, 2373 
Thos., 217, 218 

Hinckley, 182 

Hindley (Lanes.), 197 

Hinman, John, 149 

Hinrich, Charlotte Mary, m. Rob. 
Harvard Price, 125; Sir Hen. 
Bromley and Lady, 122, 125, 130 

Hipwood, Edm., 182 

Hoby (Lincs.), 33 ” 

Hodges, Anne, see Ward; Francis, 71, 


74 

Hodgkin, Green, 105; Wm., 301 

Hodgson, Eliz., 239; Lucy, 235 

Hogwick, Wm., 4 

Holand, see sayiad 

Holcote, Wm., 

Holdsworth, ey 1799), 8 

Holegood, Thos., 223 

Holiok, see Holyoake 

Holland (Holand), Harriet, 154; John 
de, 217”; Mrs. M. A., 60; Maud 
(d. 1349), see Zouche; Maud (d. 
1423), m. John Lovet, 104, 217; Sir 
Nat. (formerly Dance), 154; Ric., 
286; Rob. de (d. 1328), 103, 104, 
217, 257; Rob. (d. 1373), 104, 217, 
257; fam., 77, 294 

Holled, Thos., 34 

Holloway, — (19th-cent. surveyor), 
103 7, 123 

Holmes, John, 49 
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Holt, de, Amice, see Mowsley; John 
(fl. 1279), 54, 57, 244, 245; John 
(fl. 1307), 24, 26, 57, 245, 246; 
Marg., 24; Rob., 250; Rog., 26; 
Sarah, m. Rob. Lovet, 245; Wm. 
(fl. 1220), 246; Wm. (fl. 1291), 54, 
57, 244; fam., 54, 56, 246 

Holt, Nevill, 49, 53, 56, 57, 229, 241- 
8; agric., 246; boundaries, 241; 
char., 248; ch., 247-8; Hall, 241—- 
4; Hill, 241; ind., 241, 246; mans., 
52, 54, 244-5, 315; mill, 246; non- 
conf., 248; poor relief, 247; pop., 
244; Rom. Cath., 248; sch., 244, 
248; Spa, 22, 241 

Holyland, G., 240 

Holyoake (Holiok), Geof. de, 305, 306; 
John, 302 

Holyoaks (in Stockerston), 1, 2, 49, 
55, 246, 303, 308; agric., 306; 
estates, 304-5; Lodge, 304; mill, 
306; pop., 306 

Hood, J., 254 

Hope, Adrian, 195; Revd. Thos., 301, 
302, 303 

Hopkin, Wm., 333 

Hornby, Wal., 228 

Horninghold, 22, 23, 25, 131, 153-75 
200, 305; adv., 155; agric., 154-5; 
char., 156-7; ch., 26, 155-6; Hall, 
153, 154; houses, 153; man., 154; 
nonconf., 156; poor relief, 155; 
pop., 153; roads, 153; sch., 156 

Horseman, Thos., 272 

Horsepool, Thos., 158, 162 

Horton, Agnes, 252; Alice, 252; And., 
120; Barbara, 120; Eliz., 120; Hen. 
of 252; John (fl. 1345), 252; John 
(fl. 1381), 252; John (fl. 1663), 
266; 1701), 120; John 
(d. 1742), 118; John (d. c. 1751), 
38; Jonathan, 255; Jos. (fl. 1664), 
252, 255; Jos. (fl. 1761), 249, 252; 
Jos. (fl. 1794), 255; Ric. (fl. 1470), 
252; Ric. (fl. 1524), 252; Sam., 286; 
Thos. (fl. 1524), 252; Thos. (fl. 
1560), 252; Wm. (fl. 1381), 252; 
Wm. (fl. 1524), 252; Wm. (d. 1637), 
118, 252; — (fl. 1848), 286; fam., 
118, 252 

Horton (Northants.), 252 

Horton Hall (Bucks.), 316 

Hortop, John, 273 

Hose (or Hussey), Wm., 44 

Hose, 193 

Hospitallers, Knights, 54, 272, 280, 
305, 306 

Hotham, Thos. of, 277 

Hothorpe (Northants.), 32, 312, 313; 
chap., 317, 319; char., 321; estate, 
315, 317, 318; Hall, 312, 313-14; 
Rom. Cath., 319 

Hotoft, Ric., 109 7; Wm., 98 

Houby, (Howeby), Ant. (fl. 1349), 
232; Ant. (d. 1422), 232, 234; Eliz., 
232; Ellen, m. Wm. Roskyn, 232; 
Gilb. de (fl. 1302), 232; Gilb. (fl. 
1349), 232; Maud de, 9, 20, 232; 
Wal., 232; fam., 245 

Houghton, Ralph, 158; St. John, 162 

Houghton on the Hill, 108, 110, 157- 
63; adv., 160-1; agric., 159, 160; 
air raid, 158; boundaries, 157; 
char., 162~3, 261; ch., 160-2; dove- 
cot, 157; earthworks, 157; estates, 
159; houses, 157-8; ind., 159; local 
govt., 160; man., 158-9; mills, 160; 
nonconf., 162; poor relief, 160; 
pop., 158, 160; rectory ho., 161; 
roads, 157; schs., 162; smithy, 157; 
springs, 157; workho., 160 

Housing and Local Government, 
Ministry, of, 91, 220 

How fam., 49 

Howard, Agnes, m. Wm. Powlet, 124; 
Sir Geo., 212, 280; Kath., see 


Broughton; Wm., Baron Howard 
of Effingham (d. 1573), 124 

Howeby, see Houby 

Howell, Joan, 113; John, 113 

Huard (fl. 1086), 328 

Hubberd (Hubbord), Wm., 152; — 
(18th-cent. benefactor), 204 

Hubert, Wal., 344 

Hudson, Geo., 264 

Huggeford (Higford), John, 169 

Hugglescoat, Jos., 256 

Hugh, Earl of Chester, (d. 1101), 314 

Hugh, the Sheriff of Brampton, 314 2 

Hugh of Avalon, Bp. of Lincoln, see 
Avalon 

Hugh of Welles, Bp. of Lincoln, see 
Welles 

Hull, 236” 

Humberstone fam., 325 

Humberstone, 223, 262, 266, 287, 290, 
327 

Hume, Alice, 252; Ric., 252 

Humphrey (Humfrey), J. B. (fi. 1896), 
33 ”, 235; John B. (d. 1797), 174; 
Lebbeus (d. 1790), 180, 216, 217, 
259; Lebbeus Chas. (d. 1833), 216, 
217 n, 218, 219; Lebbeus Chas. (d. 
1852), 216; Mary Anne, 219; Wm. 
Cave, 94, 217 n, 219; fam., 179 

Hungarton, 1, 290, 327; and see 
Baggrave, Ingarsby, Quenby 

Hungerford, Sir Edw., 154; H. H. H., 
185; Mary, m. Sir Ric. Sacheverell, 
283; Sir Thos., 283 

Hunt, Eliz., 256; John (fl. 1538), 66; 
John (d. 1636), 85; John (fl. 1820), 
255; John (fl. 1885), 325; Orlando, 
325, 326; Thos., 85, 86; Wm., 172, 
173 

Huntingdon, earls of, 92, 338, 343; and 
see Clinton, Hastings, John the Scot 
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Marsh, Geo., 200; L. W., 34 

Marshall, Gilb., 191; John, 111, 112; 
Ric., 335, 336; Thos.,-145; — (Al. 
1838), 324 

Marston, Sarah, 299; Wm. (fl. 1551), 
299; Wm. (d. 1732), 299, 302; fam., 
234, 299, 301 5 

Marston Trussel (Northants.), 30, 74, 
226, 227, 244, 315, 317; chant., 35; 
ch., 318 2; man., 31, 32, 2225 par., 
220, 312; and see Lubenham 
(Thorpe) 

Martell (Martel), Alan, 104; Eliz., m. 
(1) John Bonville (2) Ric. Stuckley, 
104; Eudo, 104, 105; Hen., 104; 
Ivo, 104; John, 104; Rob., 104; 
Rog., 77, 78, 104; Thos., 104; Wm., 
104; fam., 104 

Martival, Anketil (d. 1274), 266, 268, 
269; Anketil (fl. 1329), 266, 290; 
Joan, m. John de Weleham, 124, 
125; Joyce, m. Rob de Saddington, 
266; Ralph, 124; Ric., 266; Rob., 
124, 125; Rog. de, Bp. of Salisbury, 
17, 128, 266, 267, 268, 269; Wal., 
128; Wm. (fl. 1130), 266; Wm. (fl. 
1220), 17, 266, 267; fam., 16, 27, 
124, 128, 266, 268, 269 

Martyrs’ Memorial and Church of 
England Trust, 191, 274, 280, 295, 
324 

Marwood, Wm., 251 

Mary I, Queen, 139, 327 

Masham (Yorks.), 139 

Mason, Vice-Admiral Sir Francis, 33; 
M., 156; Rob., 175 ”; fam., 156 

Massey, John, 138, 140 

Massey (Charles) and Son Ltd., 41 


Matthews, Revd. A., 217; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. J., 217, 219, 254 

Mattock, Ric., 207; fam., 198 

Mauduit, Alice, Ctss. of Warwick, 
(d. before 1263), 47, 180,342; Wm., 
Earl of Warwick (d. 1268), 180, 
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Maunsell, Joan, m. Wm. Chetwynd, 
210; John (d. 1265), 210”; John 
(d. 1284), 210; Mary, m. John 
Boyville, 210; Rob. (fl. 1166), 210, 
212; Rob. (d. 1352), 210; fam., 210, 
211, 212 

Maureward, Wm., 298 ; 

Maxstoke (Warws.), priory of, 128 7, 


318 n 

Maxwell, Alethea, see Turville-Petre; 
David Constable, 31 

Maycock, Lt.-Col. Dottin, 117 

Maydwell, Laur., 51 

Maynard, John, 226 

Meadows, John, 235 

Meath, earls of, 118, 250 

Medbourne, de, Amfrid, 250; Amice, 
see Mowsley; Wm., 31 

Medbourne, 3 7, 22, 25, 138, 229-41; 
adv., 236; agric., 233-5; bottle- 
kicking contest, 121; boundaries, 
229; bridges, 230; char., 61, 133, 
240-1; ch., 26, 27, 236-9; fair, 233; 
houses, 230-2; ind., 235; inns, 231; 
local govt., 235-6; man.-ho., 230, 
235; mans., 24, 232-3, 245, 298, 
299, 333; market, 233; mills, 235; 
nonconf., 239; poor relief, 236; 
pop., 232; rlys., 229; Rector of, 26, 
27, 35; rectory ho., 237; roads, 230; 
Rom. Cath., 239; Roman remains, 
229, 233;schs., 203, 239-40;smithy, 
231; workho., 236; and see Bradley 

Medbourne brook, 229, 230, 234, 235 

Melbourn, John of, 44 

Melton, Bailiff of, 65 

Melton Mowbray, fox-hunting at, 63, 

64, 142; sch., 68, 192, 281; U.D.C., 
6 
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Melton Mowbray Union, 67, 279 
Merceron, F. H., 318; Hen., 318; 


Yo ag Sut) 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, 148 
Mercia, kings of, 117; and see 
Ethelred 


Mercia, Earl of, see Leofric 
Mering, Anne, see Ormond; Wm., 
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Merley, Eliz.,m. Rob. de Somerville, 
250; Rog. de, ge 254. 
Merrilees, W. G., 
Merton, Wal. of, Bp. of Rochester, 
180, 181 
Merying, Thos., 4 
Metcalf, Humph., 154, 259 
Metford, Wm., 339 
Metropolitan Railway 
Estates Ltd., 250 
gai Count of, see Beaumont, Rob. 
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e 

Meynell (Meynill), Agnes, see Basset; 
Hugh de, 70; Hugo, 195; Joan (d. 
1398), 71; Joan (w. of Hugh), see 
Ward; Joan, m. (1) John Staunton 
(2) Thos. Clinton, 71; Ric., 71; 
Wm. de, 91; fam., 71, 75 ” 

Meynell Hunt, 117 

Michelham, Lord, see Stern 

Michell, see Mitchell 

Middleton, of, Beatrice, see Foxton; 
Hubert, 91; John 92; Ric., 91, 117, 
222; Thos., 92; Wm., 92; fam., 92, 
117 

Middleton (Northants.), 54 

Midland Railway, 69, 102, 118, 167 

Migliorucci, Count Cosmas (d. 1726), 
245; Cosmas Hen. Jos. (later 
Nevill), 245, 246; Mary, Ctss., see 
Neville 
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Miulbanke, Anne Isabella, m. Lord 
Byron, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90; Judith, see 
Noel; Sir Ralph, 86 

Mildmay, Sir Ant., 278; Sir Wal., 
278 n; fam., 278 

Milk Marketing Board, 28 

Mills, Mrs. E. A., 36; Hen. Trueman, 
NOs, BAG MoI, AOR We Wes eh, LYS) 

Milner, le, Hen., 11; Ric., 83 

Milton Malzor (Northants.), 223 2 

Minneapolis (U.S.A. Minnesota), 162 

Misterton, 71, 140 

Mitchell (Michell), Humph., 277; 
Ric., 223, 226; Thos., 15 

Mitton, John, 26, 125; Marg., see 
Dexter 

Moels, de, Isabel, m. Wm. de Bot- 
reaux, 283; John, Lord Moels (d. 
1310), 283; John, Lord Moels (d. 
1337), 283; Nic., 283, 284; Rog. 
(d. before 1295), 283, 284; Rog. 
(d. 1316), 283; fam., 283 

Molesworth, Thos., 60, 61; fam., 55 

Monhaut, Millicent, 322 

Monk, J., 20; Jonathan, 255; Rob., 96 

Montagu, Hen., Lord, see Pole 

Montague (Montagu), Sir Edw., 65, 
67, 299; Kath., m. Francis, Lord 
Hastings, 338 

Montalt, Milisent de, 244 

Montfort, de, Amice, Ctss. of Lei- 
cester, 214, 215; Sim., Earl of 
Leicester (d. 1265), 180, 184, 214, 
322, 323, 342 

Moore, Edw., 55; John (d. 1619), 
254; John (d. 1657), 254; John, 
Bp. of Norwich (d. 1714), 149; 
John (d. 1844), 76; Jos. Cooper, 90; 
Thos. (alias Smith), 210, 211; Thos. 
(d. before 1795), 1607”; Thos. (fl. 
1817), 320; Wm. (fl. 1669), 56; 
Wm. (fl. 1713), 320 

Moore, Haddon and Co., 51, 56 

Morcott (Rut.), 59 2 

Mordaunt, John, 230, 239 

More, John, 326, 327 


Moreton Morell (Warws.), 289 


Morgan, Revd. John, 240 
Morgan Vane, Hen., 140; fam., 
Moriland (fl. 1086), 205, 207 
Morison, Denis, 268 
Morley, Hen., 118; John, 289 
Morpott, Jas., 111, 174, I91 
Morris, Chas., 127, 131, 132, 
Dorcas, 140 
Morton, Earl of, see Douglas 
Morwic, of, Beatrice, m. John Rossell, 
277; Hugh (fl. 1180), 277; Hugh (d. 
1269), 277, 279; Sybil, m. (1) Rog. 
de Lumley (2) Laur. St. Maur, 277; 
Tiffany, m. John de Bulmer, 277; 
fam., 277 
Mould, T. B., 53 
Mountgrave (Yorks.), priory of, 74 n 
Mountjoy, Lord, see Blount 
Mountsorrel, 200 n, 324 
Mowbray, de, Anne, 277; Eliz., see 
Segrave; John (fl. 1353), 323; John, 
Duke of Norfolk (d. 1476), 277; 
Rog. (fl. 1130), 64, 65, 277; Rog. 
(fl. 1204), 283; Rog. (d. 1297), 
278; Thos., Duke of Norfolk (d. 
1399), 323; fam., 65, 277 
Mowsley, de, Amice, m. (1) Amfrid 
de Medbourne (2) "Thos. le Braba- 
zon (3) Rob. de Holt, 250; Ellen, 
215, 251, 252; Hugh, 251; Idonea, 
m. Hugh Pirramus, 250; John, 250; 
Ralph, 250; Reginald, 251; Reynold, 
250, 251; Ric., 2517; Rob., 86, 215, 
251, 252, 253; Wm. (fl. 1217), 250; 
Wm. (d. 1325), 86, 214, 215, 251 
Mowsley (in Knaptoft), I, 2, 5, 215, 
216, 248-56; adv., 254; agric., 
252-3; boundaries, 248; char., 256; 
ch., 217, 218, 253-5, 318 7; Guild 
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140 


133; 


of the Holy Child, 254; hosp., 249; 
houses, 248-9; inns, 249; local 
govt., 253; mans., 117, 249-52; 
mill, 253; nonconf., 255-6; poor 
relief, 253; pop., 249; rectory ho., 
254; roads, 248; Rom. Cath., 255; 
schs., 219, 256 

Mowsley Hills, 248, 253 

Moyses, Sarah, 240 

Mulsho, Francis, 66; Ric., 63, 66 

Murdak, Alice, m. Thos. Boyville, 82, 
304; Hen., 304; Iseult, 82, 83, 3045 
Wm., 82, 83, 304, 305; fam., 308 

Murmann, Commander W. L., 231 

Murray Smith, Arthur Geo., 118; 
Lt.-Col; G. Ant:, 117, 118; Geo., 
116, 118; fam., 117, 120 

Muston, Ric., 218 

Muxloe, Edw., 281; 

Myners, Wm., 4 


Eliz., 281 


Narborough, 147 

Naseby, battle of, 102, 103, 138, 208, 
253, 320 

National Assistance Board, 29, 91, 
220 

National Church League Trust, 259 

Neal (Neale, Neel), Agnes, 229; 
Chris., 17; Eliz., see Barnak; Geo., 
104, 106; John Hales, 45; Sir Thos. 
(fl. 1613), 93; Thos. (fl. 1719), 13; 
Wm., 53, 54; fam., I11 2, 222 

Neatherd, — (fl. 1381), 87 

Needham (Nedham), Edw. (d. 1617), 
164; Edw. (d. 1691), 164; Edw. (d. 
1728), 164; Edw. (d. 1732), 166; 
Edw. (d. 1758), 166; Eliz. (d. 1639), 
166; Eliz. (fl. 1758), 166; Francis, 
164; John (fl. 1618), 71; John (d. 
1669), 164; John (d. 1689), 166; 
Mary, m. Chas. Dimock, 164; Mary 


(w. of Edw. d. 1732), 166; Miss 
ore. (d. 1758), 164; fam., 71, 72, 75> 
163, 165, 166 


Neel, see Neal 

Nereford, de, John, 164; Nic., 164 
Ness, Great (Salop.), 294 
Nethercote, John, 317; Thos., 317; 
— (fl. 1790), 318 

Neufmarché, Aubrey, m. Ingebald, 
184; Emma, m. Hugh de Senlis, 
184; Ivo of, 184 

Neville (Nevill), Agnabilla de, 294; 
Alice (fl. 1262), see Curly; Alice, m. 
(1) John Hacluit (2) Sir Edw. 
Dalyngrigge, 78, 125; Ann, 248; 
Chas. (d. 1783), 245; Chas. (d. 
1848), 234, 235, 242, 245, 248; 
Cosmas (d. 1829), 234, 245, 247, 
248; Cosmas Hen. Jos. (formerly 
Migliorucci), 245, 246, 248; Cosmo 
Geo., 232, 241, 245; Capt. G. H., 
231; Hen. (fl. 1503), 52; Hen. (or 
Smith, fl. 1631), 233; Hen. (d. 
1665), 50, 242, 245; Hen. (fl. 1696), 
53; Hen. (d. 1728), 236, 242, 246, 
248; Hugh (fl. 1204), 24; Hugh (d 
1269), 24, 298, 299, 301; Hugh (fl. 
1279), 24, 25; Hugh de (fl. 1321), 
71m; Humph. (fl. 1537), 24; 
Humph. (or Blunt, d. 1590), 245; 
Ivo de, 24; Joan, 24; John de (d. 
1282), 24, 298; John, Earl of 
Northumberland (d. 1471), 1243 
Juliana, 24; Kath., see Palmer; 
Marg. (fl. 1371), 71; Marg. (fl. 
1750), 246; Mary (d. 1742), m 
Count Migliorucci, 241, 245, 246; 
Mary, m. (1) Thos. Smyth (2) 
Francis Harvey, 245; Pet. de, 78, 
125; Ralph de (fl. 1227), 24, 26; 
Ralph de (fl. 1303), 24, 26; Ralph 
(fl. 1356), 24; Ric., Earl of Salis- 
bury (d. 1460), 237; Ric., Earl of 
Warwick (d. 1471), 175, 249; Rob. 
de, 24; Theobald de, 9, 24, 78, 
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Neville (Nevill) (comt.) 
125; Thos. de (fl. 1303), 305, 306; 
Thos. (d. 1503), 128, 225, 232, 245; 
Sir Thos. (d. 1571), 125, 128, 222, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 245, 246, 
248, 299, 305; Sir Thos. (or Smyth, 
d. 1636), 24, 242, 245; Sir Thos. 
(d. 1637), 56, 233, 237 ”, 247, 248; 
Wm. (fl. 1190), 294; Wm. de (fi. 
1259), 24; Wm. (d. 1497), 52, 222, 
245; Wm. (fl. 1830), 234, 235, 245; 
fam., 22, 24, 25, 26, 52, 53, 54, 56, 
57, 75, 78, 222, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 239, 241, 245, 247, 248, 
298, 301, 305 

Nevinson, E. B., 238; T. K. B., 237 

Newbold, Hugh, 271 

Newbold-on-Avon (Warws.), 318 

Newbold Saucey (in Owston), 3, 270, 
270, 272 N273 

Newcombe, — _ (17th-cent. 
founder), 36; fam., 319 

Newdigate, John, 316; Dame Juliana, 
320; Sir Ric., 316, 320; fam., 316, 
317 

Newington Green (Mdx.), 223 

Newman, Revd. H. O., 34 

Newmarch, Wm., 199 

Newsham and Ragg, Messrs., 136 

Newton, Anne, 159-60; John de (fl. 
1240), 164, 251; John de (fl. 1381), 
104; John (fl. 1545), 159; John (d. 
1670), 159; Rob., 162; Wm., 199; 


bell- 


fam., 159 

Newton Harcourt, 244, 251, 336, 339, 
340, 341-5; agric., 343, 344; 
boundaries, 341; bridges, 341; 


canal, 341; chant., 344; char., 345; 
ch., 344-5; houses, 341; ind., 344; 
local govt., 344; man., 342-3; 
man.-ho., 341-2; mills, 344; non- 
conf., 345; poor relief, 344; pop., 
342; rly., 341; roads, 341; schs., 345 

Newtown Linford, 166 

Nichol (Nicol), Hen., 298; Thos., 132 

Nicholas, John, 186 

Nicholls, Sir Augustine, 169 

Nichols, John (d. 1815), 76; John (d. 
1826), 9, 13, 18, 25, 26, 48, 56, 71, 
78, 81, 92, 93, 95, 99, 109, 110, 126, 
I4I, 151, 157, 183, 184, 185, 192, 
20251200,522059220 0234 oRbeeonie 
265, 266, 269, 270, 271, 280, 281, 
294, 302, 306, 308, 309, 310, 312, 
332, 335 

Nicol, see Nichol 

Nixon fam., 239 

Noel, And., 292; Lady Ann, 292; 
Anne, see Fowler; Chas. Noel, 
Earl of Gainsborough (d. 1866), 
ziai5 IDiemen, sexe loch, Wer 
Wentworth (d. 1774), 86, 87; Sir 
Gerard Noel (formerly Edwards), 
A, 263}, 2aG8 Isle. Isardl oF 
Gainsborough (d. 1798), 333; Lady 
Jane (d. 1811), m. Gerard-Anne 
Edwards, 252, 299, 300, 301, 333, 
335; John, 86; Judith, m. Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, 86; Thos., 86; Verney, 
86, 88; fam., 86, 278, 279, 333, 336 

Norfolk, dukes of, 323; and see 
Mowbray 

Norfolk, Earl of, see Brotherton 

Norman (fl. 1086), 7, 16, 19, 125, 
314, 316 

Norman, son of Walter (fl. 1150), 301 

Norman, Revd. Jas., 173, 177, 183, 

187 

Normanton (in Thurlaston), 184, 244, 

288 

Normanville, de, Geof., 155; Rob., 72 

Norris, Whos’, 215)130))1202))-402. 

Toby, 275, 335 

North, Brownlow, Bp. of Winchester, 
52, 57; Sir Francis, 79; Francis, 
Earl of Guilford (d. 1790), 52, 57, 


58; Francis, Earl of Guilford (d. 
1861), 52, 57 

Northampton, Earl of, see Senlis (Sim. 
de), Waltheof 

Northampton, Prior of St. Andrew’s, 
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Northampton, 28, 147; academy, 150; 
Red Lion inn, 332 

Northampton, See of, 319 

Northampton Brewery Co., 288 

Northamptonshire, Sheriff of, 140 

Northamptonshire, 1, 38, 39, 48, 91, 
133, 305, 331 

Northumberland, Duke of, see Dudley 
(John) 

Northumberland, earls of, see Neville 
(John), Percy 

Norton, Giles, 216; John of, 258; 
Rob. de, 258; fam., 258 

Norton (in Norton and Lenchwick, 
Worcs.), 106 

Norton, East, 132, 133 

Norton, Green’s (Northants.), 215, 
216 

Norton, King’s, 3 7, 20, 110, 138, 162, 
163, 256-61; adv., 259; agric., 
258-9; boundaries, 256; char., 261; 
ch., 100, 101, 112, 259-61, 263; 
houses, 256-7; man., 98, 257-8, 
262, 263; mill, 259; nonconf., 261; 
poor relief, 259; pop., 256; roads, 
256; schs., 261; water supply, 97; 
and see Stretton, Little 

Norwich, Bp. of, see Moore (John) 

Norwich, Ada, see Bringhurst; Anne, 
see Watson; Sir Chas., 52, 140; Sir 
Erasmus, 52; Hen., 52; John (fl. 
1367), 246; John (fl. 1502), 52, 140; 
Sir John (d. 1661), 331; Mary, 331; 
Sir Rog., 52; Sim., 140; fam., 52, 
53> 54, 140, 331 

Noseley, 16, 17, 18, 79, 163, 165, 
264-70, 327; adv., 267-8; agric., 
266-7; boundaries, 264-5; char., 
270; ch., 267-70; collegiate chap., 
125, 128, 129, 159, 267-70, 299; 
earthworks, 265; Hall, 265-6, 267; 
man., 266; mill, 267; nonconf., 
270; pop., 265; roads, 265; schs., 
270 

Nottingham, de, Hugh, 24, 26; 
Juliana, 24; Ralph (fl. 1359), 24; 
Ralph (fl. 1394), 24; fam., 24, 26 

Nottingham, 31, 141, 149, 195, 284 

Nottingham, See of, 319 

Nottinghamshire, 234, 248 

Noveray, de, John (fl. 1279), 71, 72, 
73; John (fl. 1389), 8; Rob., 70, 71; 
fam., 71, 72” 

Nowers, Sir Geo., 245; Ralph de, 189, 
191; Rob. de, 190, 191; fam., 189 


Oadby, de, John, 251; Ric., 119; Rog., 
119, 250; fam., 119 

Oadby, 52, 102, 119, 326, 327; sch., 
76, 107, 162, 345; U.D., 108, 341 

Oakham (Rut.), 59 7, 189, 191, 301 

Oakham, honor of, 1 

Oakham, soke of, 188 

Oakham Union, 190 

Oddfellows, Soc. of, 51 

Ogden, C. C., 93 

Oiry, Beatrice, 222; Hen. de, 91 n, 222 

Oliver, Jas., 124; Ric., 124 

Olney, Joan, m. Ric. Fox, 245; John 
(formerly Parker), 245 

Orby, de, Isabel, 189, 298; John, 189, 
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Ord, Anne (fl. 1780), 197, 198; Ann 
(fl. 1850), 197; Revd. Jas., 194, 195, 
197; Jas. Pickering, 197; Jemima 
Eliz., 197-8, 202, 213, 238; Revd. 
T. C., 101; Miss — (fl. 1880), 205; 
fam., 201 

Ordmar (fl. 1050), 277 

Orget, Rog., 138 
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Ormond, Anne, m. Wm. Mering, 233; 
Eliz., m. Sir Ant. Babington, 233; 
Joan m. Thos. Dynham, 233; Joan 
(w. of John), see Chaworth; John, 
233 

Orpin, John, 148, 175 

Orsett Hall (Essex), 118 

Orton (?-on-the-Hill), 223 

Osbern (fl. 1086), 196, 222, 223, 224, 
309, 332 

Osborne, Thos., 200 

Osmund (fl. 1060), 154. 

Ostler, — (fl. 1832), 11 

Osulf (fl. 1060), 154 

Oswin, Kath., 84 

Othorpe (in Slawston), 297, 298, 299, 
300, 301, 302 

Our Lady of Good Counsel, order of, 
122 

Overton, Cold, 187, 189, 191, 192 

Overy, John, 71 

Owen, Hugh D. A., 45 

Owsley, John (fl. 1750), 25; Revd. 
John (d. 1835), 22, 25,26; W. P. M., 
25; Revd. Wm., 115; fam., 115 

Owston, 3, 270-5, 279; adv., 273-4; 
agric., 272; boundaries, 270; char., 
275; ch., 273-5; estates, 271-2; 
houses, 270-I; inn, 272; man., 
271; mill, 272; nonconf., 275; poor 
relief, 273; pop., 271; tly 270% 
roads, 270; schs., 193, 275; work- 
ho., 273; and see Marefield (North), 
Newbold Saucey 

Owston, abbey and abbot of, 67, 98, 
100, III, 119, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
236, 258, 259, 270, 271-2, 273, 274, 
278, 299, 301 

Owston Wood, 187, 270 

Oxendon, Great (Northants.), 38 

Oxford, earls of, 214, 215; and see 
Vere 

Oxford, 318; Brasenose Coll., 63, 64, 
65, 66, 68; Cardinal Coll., 93, 226; 
Christ Ch., 41, 42, 43, 44, 93, 144, 
145, 148, 149, 226; Merton Coll., 
L18, 172,177, 180, Lol 2riemote 
Ebbe’s Ch., 200; Trinity Coll., 
321; Univ. of, 45, 107, 250, 266 


Packe, Chas., 107, 109; Chas. Wm., 
103, 104, 107, 110, 111; Mrs. Chas. 
Wm., 107; Col. E. C., 102, 104, 
106, 109, 110; Hen. Vere, 296; 
Revd. W. J., 107; fam., 109 

Packington, 289, 290 ; 

Paget, Major Guy, 28, 225; R. T., 
223 TAG) Ty. 223), bbossm(ok 
Humberstone), 223, 226; Thos. (of 
Ibstock), 288; Thos. Tertius, 219, 
223 

Pain, Mrs. — (fl. 1850), 296 

Palmer, Cath. (fl. 1767), 80; Cath. (d. 
c. 1818), 76, 96, 166; Edw., 274; 
Eliz., 275; Frances, 32; Fred., 271, 
275; Geof. (fl. 1661), 78, 80; Sir 
Geof. (fl. 1724), 72; Sir Geof. (fl. 
1880), 80; Sir Geof. (fl. 1957), 78, 
79, 295; Sir Geof. F. N., 294; 
Revd. Hen., 77, 275; Sir John (fl. 
1766), 73, 80, 94; John (fl. 1790), 
7, 8; Sir John Hen. (d. 1865), 96; 
Kath., m. Wm. Nevill, 245; Mary, 
271; Ric., 191; Rob., 206; Thos. 
(d. 1474), 52, 54, 56, 222, 225, 233, 
242, 245, 246, 247; Thos. (fl. 1590), 
78, 301; Thos. (d. c. 1729), 286, 
287; Sir Thos. (fl. 1775), 2723 
Wm., 244, 245; fam., 57, 72, 77, 
78, 80, 81, 244, 271, 294 

Pancevolt, Hen., 53; Ric. (or de 
Dumar), 53; Wm., 53 

Pantulf, Wm., 188, 191 

Papillon, David, 31, 221; Geo., 221 

Papworth, J. B., 242 

Paragreen, — (fl. 1949), 283 


Pares, J. T., 292; John, 98; Thos. (fl. 
1787), 18; Thos. (fl. 1846), 252 
Pares’ Leicestershire Banking Co., 
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Parker, Geo., 58; John (later Olney), 
245, 246; Kath., 131, 132, 1333 
Wm., 174, 179 

Parr, Mary, m. (1) John Digby (2) 
Hen. Brooke, 223; Wm., 223 

Parry, Dr. — (fl. 1754), 1477 

Parsons, Jane, Ctss. of Rosse (d. 
1838), 264; John, 45, 47; Wm., 14 

Parton, Hen., 300 

Paston (Northants.), 54 

Pateman, Mrs. — (19th-cent. school- 
mistress), 131 

Pates, Ric., 172 

Patrick, Ric., 156 

Patston, C. B., 56 

Paveley, John de, 215 ” 

Payne, Ben., 234; Cath., m. Sir Ric. 
Waldram, 233; John (fl. 1381), 207; 
John (fl. 1570), 233; John (fl. 1639), 
234”; Martin, 207; Mic., 2347; 
Ric., 207; Rob., 233; Thos., 233, 
234; Wm. (fl. 1551), 233; Wm. (d. 
1615), 233, 234; Wm. (fl. 1628), 
207; fam., 198, 230, 234, 333 

Paynel, Eliz., see Gobion; Marg., 250; 
Thos., 250; fam., 250, 254 

Peace, Edw., 165 

Peach, Thos., 148 

Peake, B. M., 318; Cosmo Francis 
Nevill, 245, 248; Lt.-Col. F. G., 
67; Fred., 68, 2457; Hen., 65; 
Revd. J. D., 67; Rob., 63; Maj. 
W. A., 63, 68; fam., 65, 67, 68, 254 

Peake and Co. (solicitors), 245 

Pearce, Esau, 74; Ric., 34, 35, 36; 
Rob., 34; Zachary, Bp. of Roches- 
ter, 347” 

Pearson, Capt. G. J. H., 206; J. L., 
255; Rob., 13; Thos., 197 

Pease, Edw., 44, 125 

Peatling, 322 

Pecchar, Wm., 126 

Peche (Pecche), Gilb., 342; John, 16 

Peck, Eustace, 189; Fred., 286; Hen. 
(fl. 1570), 188, 189; Hen. (d. 1820), 
189; John, 189; Ric., 189; Steph., 
190; Thos. (fl. 1670), 317; Thos. (d. 
1756), 317; Wm., 189; fam., 188, 
189, 192, 316, 317 

Pembroke, Ctss. of, see St. Paul 

Pembroke, earls of, 337, 339; and 
see Hastings 

Percy, Hen., Earl of Northumberland 
(d. 1408), 123 

Periam, Geo., 149 

Perkins, Bart., 264; John, 264; 
Joshua, 221, 224; Mary, 264; 
Susanna, 264 

Perkins (Joshua) and Son, 224 

Perkyn, Agnes, 252; Amice, 252; 
Laur., 252; Wm., 252 

Peshall, Edm., 338; Rob., 338 

Peter (son of Reynold) and his w. 
Ela, 104 

Peterborough, abbey and abbot of, 
23, 24, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
85, 196, 197, 198 

Peterborough, Bp. of, 43, 88 

Peterborough, D. and C. of, 51, 52, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58 

Peterborough, 56; cath., 51; cath. 
sch., 59 

Peterborough, See of, 325 

Petre, E. H., 31; Gwendoline, see 
Turville; Oswald (later Turville- 
Petre), 31 

Petton (Salop.), 319 

Peverel, Alice, 206”; Edm., 206; 
Hugh, 86; Ralph, 205, 206; Wm., 
30, 31; fam., 123, 205, 206 

Peverel, honor of, 7, 9, 31, 123, 125, 
205 
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Peyll, Hen., 258 
Pheasant, Mrs. Mary, 182 7, 195, 197, 
202, 211; Steph., 197 
Phelip, Eliz., m. John, Vet. Beaumont, 
206; Joan, see Bardolf; Sir Wm., 
123, 124, 206 
Phillips, F. Serrille, 244; John, 178 
lavoro, (Cis Woy Siig 25 47/p —— (il 
1760), 292 
Pick (or Peck), Eliz., 131 
Pickering, Dorothy Eliz., 197, 202; 
Sir Edw., 197, 198, 211; Eliz., see 
Stanton; Frances, m. Thos. Bird, 
197, 202; Geo., 298; Sir Gilb., 197; 
Rog. de (fl. 1322), 78; Rog. (fl. 
1346), 298 
Pickwell, Lewis of, 277 
Pickwell, 3, 5, 65, 273, 275-81; adv., 
279-80; agric., 278-9; boundaries, 
275-6; char., 281; ch., 279-81; 
estates, 278; houses, 276; ind., 276; 
local govt., 279; mans., 277-8; 
mills, 279; nonconf., 281; poor 
relief, 279; pop., 276; rectory ho., 
280; roads, 276; sch., 281; and see 
Leesthorpe 
Pierpont, Sir Wm., 304 
Pigot, J., 33 
Pilkington, Mary, 213; Thos., 197 
Pinturicchio, Bernadino, 13 
Pipard (fl. 1130), 257 
Pipewell (Northants.), abbey of, 54, 
305 
Pippin, Eliz., m. John Weston, 16; 
Frances, see Brudenell; John, 15; 
Jos., 16 
Pirramus, Hugh, 250; Idonea, see 
Mowsley 
Pitt, Wm., (writer on agriculture), 33 
Plant, Thos., 318 
Plantagenet, Arthur, Vct. Lisle (d. 
1542) 169; Eliz., see Grey 
Playz, Alice, 189; Wm., 189 
Pochin, Mat., 290; W. J. R., 259 
Poer, John le, 222, 223 
Pole, Dorothy, 93; Hen., Lord Mon- 
_tagu (d. 1539), 257; Reginald, Abp. 
of Canterbury, 93 
Polebrooke (Warws.), 197 
Pool, W. H., 150” 
Poor Law Commissioners, 144, 152 
Popham, Sir John, 20 
Port, Hen. de, 196, 210, 332 
Porter, Anne, see Prilly; Mary, 202; 
Sam., 115; Thos. (fl. 1447), 232; 
Thos. (fl. 1607), 63; Wm., 42, 139; 
— (‘widow’), 66 
Poultney (Poulteney), John (fl. 1332), 
342; John (fl. 1647), 226 
Powell, Fred. York, 45; — (19th-cent. 
glass-maker), 84, 
Power (or Campion), John (d. 1479), 
53; John (fl. 1505), 53 
Powlet, Agnes, see Howard; Wm., 
Marquess of Winchester (d. 1598), 
124, 126, 205 
Powys, Hen. Littleton (later Powys- 
Keck), 328; Thos. (fl. 1750), 305; 
Thos., Lord Lilford (d. 1825), 328 
Powys-Keck, Hen. Leycester, 262, 
325, 328; Hen. Littleton (formerly 
Powys), 328, 330; Maria, 330; fam., 
258, 262, 264, 330 
Powys-Keck estate, 98, 108, 159, 258, 
262, 323, 324, 326, 327, 328 
Poynor (R. H.) and Co. (hosiery 
manufacturers), 171 
Pratt, John, 125 
Prestgrave (in Bringhurst), 49, 51, 
54, 56, 57, 232, 244, 245, 246 
Preston, de, Hen., 16; Laur., 16; 
Wal., 54; fam., 16 
Prestwiche, Anne, see Mallesours; 
Jlohnin2230) Ricke223mRogm223) 
Rose m. Wm. Digby, 223; Wm., 
223; fam., 223 
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Prestwold, 17, 104, 107, 110 

Pretyman, Eliz., see Turpin; Sir John 
(fl. 1633), 154; John (d. 1658), 154; 
Marg., m. Sir John Heath, 154 

Price, Charlotte Mary, see Hinrich; 
Rob. Harvard (later Price-Dent), 
125 

Price-Dent, Rob. Harvard (formerly 
Price), 125; Rob. Hinrich, 125; 
fam., 25, 130, 297 

Price-Jones, Revd. P., 292 

Prilly, Alice, see Kirkby; Anne, m. (1) 
John Waver (2) Thos. Porter, 232; 
Edm., 232; Pet., 232; fam., 245 

Prior, John, 259; Sim., 259 

Proctor, Eliz., 143 n, 151 

Propagation of the Gospel, Soc. for 
the, 128 

Prudential Insurance Co., 198 

Public Health Act (1848), 144 

Pugin, A. W. N., 36 

Pulford, — (19th-cent. sculptor), 286 

Pulteney, Sir John de, 215; Sir 
Thos., 71, 322; fam., 71 

Purdie, A. J., 36, 319” 

Purefoy (Purfey), John, 7; Mic., 112; © 
fam., 7” 

Putt fam., 222, 224” 

Pydyngton, Ric. de, 206 

Pyncombe, Mrs. — (fl. 1830), 324 

Pynslade (in Knaptoft), 30, 32 

Pysford, Rog., 237 

Pytchley (Northants.), 118 7, 131 

Pytchley Hunt, 117, 142 


Queen Anne’s Bounty, 43, 44, 94, 120, 
145, 155, 226, 238, 274, 280, 301, 
324, 340 

Quenby (in Hungarton), 9, 199 

Quency, de, Arabella, m. Ric. de 
Harcourt, 342; Eliz. (or Isabel), m. 
Alex. Comyn, 70, 71, 97, 214; 
Ellen, m. Alan la Zouche, 70, 72, 77, 
103, 217, 257; Marg., Ctss. of Win- 
chester (d. 1234), 214, 217; Marg., 
m. Wm. de Ferrers, 70, 109, 322; 
Rog., Earl of Winchester (d. 1264), 
303179) 775 97» 103, 100), 214) 0215), 
217, 257, 322; Saer, Earl of Win- 
chester (d. 1219), 70, 214, 217, 257, 
283, 322, 342 

Queniborough, Rob. of, 181 

Quorn Hunt, 1, 7, 10, 117, 142, 195 

Quorndon, 198, 216, 268, 278, 324, 
327 


Raby (co. Dur.), 245 2 

Ralph pincerna, 314, 317, 324 

Ram (Rame, Ramme), Alice, 207; 
Hen., 207; fam., 206 

Ramsey (Hunts.), abbey of, 161 

Randal, Wm., 14 

Rannulf (fl. 1086), 305 

Ratcliffe, Rog., 23, 271, 273 

Ratten, Thos., 152 

Raunson, Agnes, 294; Wm. de, 294 

Raven, John, 79; Wm., 268 

Raveniston, John de, 271 

Ravenstone (Derbys.), 228 

Rawlins, Edw., 216 

Raworth, Ric., 275; fam., 192 

Reade, Thos., 323; fam., 323 

Reading, Dan., 51 

Rearsby, 298 

Redburn (Herts.), 34 

Redlich, Mrs. V. K. L., 200 

Reinbudcurt, Guy de, 30, 31 

Restwold, Marg., 308; Thos., 308 

Retchford, Jas., 45 

Reve, Thos., 32, 106, 324 

Reynes, Rob., 326 

Reynolds, Eliz., see Wright; Jos., 226; 
Thos., 226 

Rice, C. M., 239 

Richard I, King, 24, 26 

Richard II, King, 169, 236 
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Richard, son of Herbert the Chamber- 
lain, 53 

Richard’s Castle (Herefs.), 103 

Richardson, Agnes, m. John Francis, 
151; Joan, 151; Wm. Westbrook, 11 

Richmond, Ctss. of, see Beaufort 

Richmond, Earl of, see Bretagne 

Ricketts, Wm., 174 

Rickman, Olive, m. Maurice Lamb, 34 

Riddington, Francis, 162 

Ridel (Rydell), Geof. (d. 1120), 86, 
169, 332 7; Geof., Bp. of Ely, 86; 
Hen., 245; Maud, m. Ric. Basset, 
86, 169; Maud (w. of Ralph), 97; 
Ralph, 97 

Riston, Marg., see Thorp; Wm., 205 

Robert (fl. 1086), 30, 32, 222, 224 

Robert (fl. 1130), 30, 34 

Robert, Count of Meulan, 70 

Robert dispensator, 85, 87, 168, 169, 
170, 184, 185, 337, 338 

Robert of the Hall, 86, 215, 251 

Robert, son of Helgot, 31 

Robert, son of Ivo, 301 

Robert, son of Nicholas, 306 

Robert, son of Osmund, 271 

Robert, son of Ralph pincerna, 314, 317 

Robert, son of Vitalis (or de Foxton), 
91, 93, 94, 117, 119, 222, 223, 225 

Robert, son of Walter, 23 

Robert, Vicar of Loddington (Rut.), 
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Roberts, Chas. (d. 1791), 206; Revd. 
Chas. (d. 1859), 206; Lady Eliz. 
(d. 1679), 231, 234; Eliz. (fl. 1867), 
208; J. W., 205, 206; Sir Ric. (d. 
1644), 201, 206, 234; Ric. (fl. 1691), 
206; Susanna, 207; Thos. (d. 1633), 
201, 206, 207; Thos. (fl. 1737), 156, 
157; fam., 204, 206, 207 

Robinson, Caleb, 105; Dorothea, 104; 
Sir Geo. (fl. 1766), 104, 110, 262; 
Sir Geo. (fl. 1840), 262; fam., 104, 
III 7 

Robson, Messrs. (paperhangers), 337” 

Rochester, Bp. of, see Merton, Pearce 
(Zachary) 

Rockingham, Earl of, see Watson 

Rockingham (Northants.), cast., 23, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57; rly. 
sta., 49 

Roe fam., 158 

Roger (fl. 1086), 64, 65, 205, 207, 314, 
315, 316 

Rogers, Sam. (d. 1790), 34, 35 

Rolfe, — (fl. 1638), 328 

Rolleston, 6, 7, 8, 9 7, 14, 17, 18, 19— 
21, 77, 98; agric., 20-21; bound- 
aries, 19; chap., 12, 21; char., 21; 
ch., 21; cross, 21; Hall, 19; houses, 
19; man., 19-20; mill, 21; nonconf., 
21; poor relief, 21; pop., 19; roads, 
19; sch., 21 

Rolleston (Notts.), 245 

Rollos, de, Ric. I, 185, 284; Ric. II, 
283, 285; fam., 283 

Rome, St. Peter’s Colonnade, 108 

Roos, Rob., 43 

Ros, de, Edm., 233; Isabel, see 
Aubigny; John, Lord Ros (d. 1393), 
24; Margery, 24; Mary, 24; Rob., 
24, 25, 54, 298; Thos., Lord Ros 
(fl. 1361), 223 2; Thos., Lord Ros 
(fl. 1461), 233; Wm. (fl. 13th cent.), 
54; Wm., Lord Ros (d. 1343), 24; 
Wm. (d. 1353), 223, 233; fam., 233, 
299 

Roseby, W. J., 246 

Roskyn (Ruskyn), Ellen, see Houby; 
Jasper, 232; Wm., 232; fam., 23 

Ross, T. H., 200, 201 

Rosse, Ctss. of, see Parsons 

Rossell, Beatrice, see Morwic; John, 
277 

Rothley, preceptory of, 272 

Rothley, soke of, 3, 272 


Rothwell (Northants.), 140 

Roulf (fl. 1060), 154 

Rouse, Rowland, 48, 141, 151; 
146 

Rowlatt (Rowlett), Marg., 316; Sir 
Ralph, 315, 316, 317; Ric., 55; fam., 
55.7, 59 

Rowley, Eliz. H., 107; John, 343 

Rowley (R.) and Co., 87-88 

Royal Air Force, 29, 91, 220 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps, 91, 220 

Ruddestane, Rob. de, 20 

Ruddington, Wm., 216; fam., 216 

“‘Rudewong’, 26 

Rugby (Warws.), 317 

Ruthos, Elias de, 283 

Rupert, Prince (d. 1682), 102, 138 

Rural Community Council, 113 

Ruskyn, see Roskyn 

Russell, Lord Hugh, 50, 53; John, 
Lord Russell (d. 1555), 44, 299; 
Lucy, Ctss. of Bedford (d. 1627), 
271; Sambrook, 286 

Rutland, dukes of, 250, 254; and see 
Manners 

Rutland fam., 271 2 

Rutland, 1, 50, 91, 190, 260 

Rydell, see Ridel 

Ryley, C. L., 177 

Rypham, Wm., 190 


Sam., 


Sacheverell, Hen., 215, 283; John, 
283; Mary, see Hungerford; Sir 
Ric., 215, 283; Thos., 283 

Saddington, de, Agnes, 251; Amice, 
251; Isabel,m. Ralph Hastings, 128, 
215, 266; John (fl. 13th cent.), 251; 
John (fl. 14th cent.), 251; Joyce, 
see Martival; Rob., 215, 251, 266, 
267, 289; Rog. (d. before 1277), 
251; Rog. (fl. 1286), 251; fam., 251 

Saddington, 1, 5, 228, 252, 282-7; 
adv., 285; agric., 284, 285; bound- 
aries, 282; char., 286-7; ch., 88, 
285-6; Hall, 282-3; houses, 282; 
ind., 285; man., 283-4; mill, 285; 
nonconf., 286; poor relief, 285; 
pop., 283; Rector of, 172; rectory 
ho., 285; reservoir, 116, 282, 284; 
roads, 282; schs., 286 

Saddington brook, 213, 216, 217, 284. 

St. Albans, Duke of, see Beauclerk 

St. Albans, Rob. of, 44 

St. Albans (Herts.), 18 

St. Albans, abbey and abbot of, 226, 
236 

St. Amand, Amauri de, 283; fam., 283 

St. Andrew, Barbara, m. Oliver St. 
John, 8; John, 8, 10, II, I19, 215; 
Mary, see Skeffington; Wm., 8; 
fam., 8 

St. Audoen, Wal. de, 164 

St. Clare, Alan, 314, 315; Joan, see 
Esseby; John, 222 , 223 2 

St. Cloud (Seine-et-Oise), Parc de, 117 

St. Evroul (Orne), abbey of, 74, 78, 
79, 80, 101, 105, 186, 198, 199, 214, 
215 n, oe 218, 267, 295, 311, 324, 
328, 3 

St: roles Pande 8; Barbara, see St. 
Andrew; Eliz., see Stonor; John, 
Lord St. John (d. 1596), 189; 
Oliver, Lord St. John (d. 1582), 
139, 278; Oliver (fl. 1626), 8; 
Rowland, 98 

St. Lo, Agnes, see Basset; John, 92; 
Ralph de, QI, 92, 93, 117, 119 

St. Mary in Arden (in Great Bowden), 


ch., 38, 42, 43, 47-49, 80, 144, 145, 
147, 152 

St. Maur, Laur., 277; Sybil, see 
Morwic 


St. Paul, Mary de, Dowager Ctss. of 
Pembroke (d. 1377), 92, 222 

St. Pierre-sur-Dives (Calvados), ab- 
bey of, 159 7, 160, 161 
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St. Wistan, 340 7 

Sakry, John, 185 

Salden (Bucks.), 30, 31, 36 

ere? Bp. of, see Martival (Rog. 

e 

Salisbury, Earl of, see Neville (Ric.) 

Salisbury, Eliz., 56; John, 56; Thos. 
(of Houghton on the Hill), 159; 
Thos. (of Bringhurst), 56 

Salter, And., 299; Geo., 159 : 

Sampson, John, 154; Rob., 32; Thos., 
166; Wm., 295; — (fl. 1220), 306; 
fam., 82, 83, 304, 306 

Sanderville, Rob. de, 315 

Sandford, Nic., 199 

Satterthwaite, Brian, 17, 18 

Saucy, de, Ansketil, see Ansketil; 
Sim., 273 

Saunders, Clement, 216; Francis, 294, 
295; Joan, see Farnham; Lawr., 
200; Marg., 296; Mat., 296; Wm., 
216; fam., 216, 294, 295 

Saunderson, Jane, 151 

Saunt, Joanna Barfoot, 
Barfoot, 47, 153 

Savage, Wm., 9 

Saville, John, 34, 197, 205; Wm., 
41-42, 139 

Sawbridge, Thos., 254 

Sawyer, Edw., 159 

Scalford, 94 

Scampton, Wm., 14 

Scheemakers, Pet., 330 

Scheftinton, see Skeffington 

Schiplowe, Ric., 106 

Schools Inquiry Commission, 149 


Sclater, Wm., 32 

Scott, Chas. H., 188; Sir Gilb., 319 

Scraptoft, 99, 287-92, 324; adv., 
290; agric., 289-90; boundaries, 
287; char., 292; ch., 290-2; estates, 
289; Hall, 288-9; hotel, 288; 
houses, 287-9; local govt., 290; 
man., 289, 323; mill, 290; nonconf., 
292; poor relief, 290; pop., 289; rly., 
287; roads, 287; schs., 292; vicarage 
ho., 291 

Scrope, le, Alice, m. Sir Jas. Strang- 
ways, 139; Eliz., m. Sir Ralph 
Fitzrandolf, 139; Eliz.,m. (1) Wm. 
Beaumont (2) John de Vere, 23; 
Geof. (fl. 1336), 42, 44, 139; Geof. 
(d. 1517), 43, 139; Hen. (fl. 1312), 
233, 236; Hen., Lord Scrope (d. 
1415), 42, 139} Hen., Lord Scrope 
(d. 1450), 23, 233, 237; Hen., Lord 
Scrope (d. 1592), 285; John (d. 
1456), 42, 139; John, Lord Scrope 
(fl. 1542), 236; Margery (fl. 1415), 
42; Margery, m. Sir Chris. Danby, 
139; Ric. (fl. 1355), 236; Ric., Lord 
Scrope (d. 1403), 23, 24, 236, 246, 
305; Ric., Abp. of York (d. 1405), 
44; Wm., 236; fam., 43, 139, 233, 
236, 245, 246 

Seabrooke, Thos., 45 

Seagrave, see Segrave 

Seamark, Chas., 264; Dorothy, 264 

Seaton, Anne, m. Eusby Catesby, 16; 
Edw., 16; Joan (fl. 1313), 16; Joan 
(fl. 1476), 16; Nic., 16; fam., 16 

Seaton (Rut.), 1 

Segrave (Seagrave), de, Eliz., m. John 
Mowbray, 323; Gilb., 279; Sir 
Hen., 164, 165; Iseult, 164; John, 
Lord Segrave (d. 1353), 3233; Nic., 
64, 323; Steph., 197, 323; fam., © 
279 N, 322, 323 

Selby (Yorks. ), abbey of, 30, 3x 

Semere, John, 206 - 

Sence, riv., 1, 6, 69, 77, 85, 96, 102, 
108, 112, 157, 178, 256, 261, 336, 
339, 341, 344 

Senlis, de, Emma, see Neufmarché; 
Hen., 184; Hugh, 184; Sim., Earl 
of Northampton (d. 1109), 222 


47; Thos. 


Serjeant (Sergeant), Pet., 172; Wm., 


333, 334 

Sewell, Mary, 162, 163; fam., 162 

Seymour, Sir Edw., 332; 333; Joan, 
332; Sir Mic. Culme, 53 

Shalston (Bucks.), 7 

Shangton, 1, 3”, 77”, 138, 1797, 
293-7, 3423 adv., 295; agric., 295; 
boundaries, 293; char., 297; ch., 
79, 295-60; ‘houses, 293; man., 210, 
293-43 mill, 2953 nonconf., 296; 
poor relief, 295; pop., 293; rectors 
of, 165, 212”; roads, 293; schs., 
203 ”, 296~-7; workho., 295 

Sharnford, 301 

Sharp (Sharpe), A. T., 289, 290; 
Harold, 245 7; Wm., 14, 20 

Sharpless, John, 87 

Shaw, Chris., 148 

Shawell, 228 

Shearsby, 248, 253, 254 

Sheen (Surr.), priory of, 74, 79, IoI, 
186, 218, 324, 329 

Sheffield, Wm., 182 

Sheffield (Yorks.), 19 

Sheffield Regional Hospital Board, 


109, 179 
Sheild, see aes 
Shenton, Nat., 
Shepherd, a ae 87 
Shepshed, 88 
Sherrard (Sherard), Rob., Earl of 
Harborough (d. 1799), 136, 140; 


os (A. 1710), 74 

Shield (or Sheild), Revd. Wm., 286, 
287 

Shipley, Thos., 229 

Shipton, Thos., 237 

Shirley, John, 71; Ralph, 71 

Shore, Mic., 37 

Short, Dr. T., 241 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, see Chetwynd- 
Talbot, Talbot 

Shropshire, 295 

Shugborough, Ant., 169 

Shuter, Revd. Pet., 172 

Shuttlewood, John, 182, 228, 320 

Shuttleworth, Revd. Barton, 216, 217, 
219; Hen., 40, 45, 47; John, 216; 
Mary, 47; Rob., 216, 217; fam., 45 

Sibbertoft (Northants.), 250, 277 

Sibley, Frances Brudenell, see Wes- 
ton; Jos., 16, 18 

Silyok, John, 71 2 

Simms-Reeve, F. P., 200 

Simon (fl. 1389), 8 

Simons, Mat., 8; Nic., 7, 8, 10 

Simpson, Isabella, 183; Mrs. Wallis 
(later Duchess of Windsor), 63 

Sims, John, 320; Patience, m. John 
Crick, SIGS siabonk, ici, Zio), Git 

Sitwell, Edw. Sacheverell, 252 

Skeffington (Scheftinton), de, Geof., 
7, 9, 20, 214, 215, 217; Isabel, 7, 
343, 344; Iseult, 215; John (fl. 
1287), 7; John (d. 1613), 7, 8, 
215; Kath.,m. Rob. Barford, 8, 11; 
Mary, m. Wm. St. Andrew, 8, 215; 
Rob., 7; Thos. (fl. 1262), 7; Thos. 
(fl. 1329), 8; Thos. (d. 1543), 119, 
215; Thos. (fl. 1586), 7, 11; Wm. 
(fl. 1558), 7; Wm. (d. 1606), 7, 217; 
fais.) 7, 9, Il, L1O, 215 

Skeffington, 3 7, 8, 119, 215, 333 

Skillington, Wm., 159 

Skipton-in-Craven (Yorks.), honor of, 
314, 315 

Skynner, ee ies327 dm: Il, 332 

Slater, J. E., 185; Wm., 174 

Slater (a 185 ) and Co. 171 

Slater and Carpenter, Messrs. (archi- 
tects), 325 

Slawston, 5 7, 83, 114, 239, 297-303, 
336; adv. » 301; agric., 299-300; 
boundaries, 297; bridge, 297; char., 
303; ch., 115, 301-2; cross, 297; 
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estates, 278-9; houses, 297; ind., 
300; inns, 300; man., 297-8; mills, 
300; nonconf., 302; poor relief, 
300; pop., 297; rly., 297; roads, 
297; sch., 84, 203 7, 3023; vicarage 
ho., 301; and see Othorpe 

Slawston Hill, 297 

Sleaford (Lincs.), 13, 68, 89, 130, 161, 
218, 268 

Smalley, Eliz., 260; John, 260; Wm., 
177, 183 

Smart, Edw. I, 86; Edw. II, 86; 
Eas III, 89”; John, 202; fam., 

» 09 

Smeeton, Job, 255; John, 313, 320; 
Seb sige tami 

Smeeton Hill, 183 

Smeeton (Smetheton) Westerby, 3 7, 
89, 138, 167, 170, 171, 172, 183-7, 
262; adv., 186; agric., 185; canal, 
183; char., 187; ch., 186; estates, 
185; houses, 183; ind., 185; man., 
117, 184-5; mill, 185; nonconf., 
186-7; poor relief, 186; pop., 167; 
roads, 183; schs., 177, 187, 203 n; 
wharf, 183; workho., 183, 1 

Smirke, Sir Rob., 174 

Smith (Smyth), Revd. A. T. 5 Bike 

Alice, m. Edw. Asborne, 210; 

Ambrose, 93; Anna, 36; Anne, m. 
Ric. Halford, 211; Ayscough, 278: 
Charlotte, 163; Chas., 216; Sir 
Edw. (d. 1707), 34; Sir Edw. (d. 
1720), 34; Edw. (d. 1762), 34; Eliz., 
m. Thos. Kendall, 206; Eliz., m 
Nic. Strelley, 211; Erasmus, 30, 31, 
Vin Bn SOQ) Bip ueoz Cam (Gh 
1624), 72; Geo. (d. 1901), 118; 
H., 283; Hen., 328; Jane, m. Hen. 
Coleman, 211; John (of Thorpe 
Langton, fl. 1587), 206; John (of 
Kibworth, fl. 1610), 169; John (fi. 
1692), 12; John Buswell, 229; 
Mary, see Neville; Nic., 206; 
Randle, 58, 59; Rob. (of Thorpe 
Langton, fl. 1572), 207; Rob. (of 

« Medbourne, fl. 1601), 231; Rob. 
(of Harborough, fl. 1614), 137, 145, 
148, 150; Rog. (of Wistow, fl. 1601), 
343; Sir Rog. (d. 1655), 31, 34, 37, 
38, 109; Rog. (fl. 1700), 36; Thos 
(of Thorpe Langton, fl. 1524), 207, 
211; Thos. (or Nevill, fl. 1540), 24; 
Thos. (d. c. 1564), 245; Thos. (of 
Thorpe Langton, fl. 1587), 206, 
207; Thos. (of Tur Langton, fl. 
1628), 211; Sir Thos. (later Nevill, 
d. 1636), 245; Thos. (d. 1640), 210; 
Thos. (or Moore, d. 1643), 210, 
211; Thos. (of Louth, fl. 1750), 34; 
Wm., Bp. of Lincoln (d. 1514), 65; 
Wm. (of Thorpe Langton, fl. 1529), 
206; Wm. (of Sutton Bassett, fl. 
1585), 206; Wm. I and II (of 
Thorpe Langton, fl. 1628), 207; 
Wm. (of Mowsley, fl. 1680), 252; 
Wm. (d. before 1711), 193; Wm. 
(of Mowsley, fl. 1788), 252, 255; 
Wm. (of Drayton, fl. 1804), 56; 
Wm. (d. c. 1879), 163; — (19th- 
cent. benefactor), 38; fam., 35, 209, 
207, 212, 252 

Snelson, Ben., 33; fam., 33 

Soar, riv., 1, 6, 157, 287, 321 

‘Soleby’, see Sulby 

Somerby, 31, 61, 66, 106, 109, 270; 
adv., 67; Hall, 65; man., 3 7; sch., 
275, 281; Vicar of, 67; vicarage ho., 
67 

Somerby (Lincs.), 298 

Somers, John, Lord Somers (d. 1716), 
4; and see Cocks 

Somerville, Eliz., see Merley; Phil., 
250; Rob. de, 250 

Sonderman, G., 20 

Sondes, Baron, see Watson 
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Sotherey, Wm., 

Sothill, Anne, os Bonilla Eliz., m. 
Sir Wm. Drury, 304; Eliz. (w. of 
John), 308; Hen. (fl. 1467), 304; 
Hen. (d. 1505), 304; Jane, m. Sir 
John Constable, 304; John, 304, 
308; fam., 308 

Southam, — (ejected minister), 182, 


320 
Southampton, Earl of, see Wriothesley 
Southampton, St. Julian’s Hosp., 


2421 

Southwell (Notts.), 210 

Southworth, Paul, 74 

Sparrow, — (19th-cent. mason), 335 

Spayne, Hugh, 25 

Spence, Wm., 119 

Spencer, Albert Edw. John, Earl 
Spencer (succ. 1922), 316; Barbara, 
198; Fred., Earl Spencer (d. 1857), 
313, 317; Geo. 198, 200; Geo. 
John, Earl Spencer (d. 1834), 140, 


316; Jane, Vectss. Churchill (d. 
1900), 21; John (fl. 1637), 300; 
John (d. 1746), 316; John, Earl 


Spencer (d. 1783), 35, 316; Victor 
Albert, Vct. Churchill (d. 1934), 
12, 19, 20, 21; fam., 316 
Spridlington, Ric. de, 58, 59 
Sprigg (Sprigge), Edw., 42; Jeremiah, 
42; John, 139, 140; Wm., 19 
Sproston, Geo., 149 
Sproxton, of, John, (fl. 
279; John (d. c. 
280 


1220), 277, 
1273); 277, 279; 


Stacy, Wm., 101 

Stafford, John of, 107, 120; Thos., 
239 

Stamford, earls of, 70, 72; and see 


rey 

Stamford (Lines.), 11, 33, 130, 254, 
50h, SS Soe, WOR Chael Gao 
Burghley 

Stanford, Hen., 300 

Stanford-on-Avon (Northants.), 30, 
31, 32, 316, 317 

Stanhope, Chas., Lord Stanhope (d. 
1675), 43”, 139; Jas. Ric., Earl 
Stanhope (succ. 1905), 203; John, 
Lord Stanhope (d. 1621), 42, 43, 


139 

Stanketon, Sim. de, 181 

Stanton, Eliz., m. Sir Gilb. Pickering, 
197; Francis, 197; Mary, see 
Staveley; Staveley, 197 

Stapleford (Glos.), ch., 31 7 

Stapleton, Canon W. Chetwynd, 130 

Staunton, Eliz., m. Wm. Hazlerigg, 
269; Harold, 9; Joan, see Meynell; 
John, 71; fam., 269 

Staunton Harold, 71 

Staveley, Arthur, 197; Geo., 237; 
Mary, m. (1) Francis Stanton (2) 
Steph. Pheasant, 182, 195, 197, 
202, 211; Thos. (d. 1582), 196, 1973 
Thos. (d. 1631), 195, 196, 197, 201; 
fam., 197 

Steers, Wm., 292 

Stenning, Isabella, 123, 130, 133 

Stern, Herman Alfred, Lord Michel- 
ham (succ. 1919), 19, 20 

Stevens, Bryan, 130; fam., 245 

Stevenson, Jas. (formerly Bellairs), 
304; Wm., 304 

Steward, John, 195 

Still, Edw., 148 

Stockerston, 98, 131, 222, 303-8, 
3287; adv., 306; agric., 305-6; 
boundaries, 303; chant., 307; char., 
308; ch., 306-8; earthworks, 303-4: 
estates, 304-5; Hall, 303; hermi- 
tage, 308; houses, 303; man., 82, 
304; mill, 306; nonconf., 308; poor 
relief, 306; pop., 304; reservoir, 
303; roads, 303; sch., 308; and see 
Holyoaks 
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Stockton, de, Alan, 65; John, 64; 
Marg., 68; Rob. (fl. 1275), 64, 66; 
Rob. (later Burrough, fl. 1380), 65, 
67; Wm. (d. 1470), 68; Wm. (d. 
1537), 68; fam., 64, 65 

Stoke, Rob. de (fl. 1293), 30; Rob. 
(fl. 1530), 32, 33; fam., 30 

Stoke Albany (Northants.), 44, 206 

Stoke Dry (Rut.), 1, 2, 9, 54, 251, 303, 
305, 306, 307 

Stoke Golding, 182 

Stoke Goldington (Bucks.), 31 

Stokes, Adrian, 112; Chas., 254; John 
(fl. 1800), 56; John Hen. (fl. 1900), 
40; Thos., 98, 99; — (fl. 1836), 11 

Stonham, Eliz., m. John Broughton, 
124; Mary, see Barnak; Rob. de, 
124 

Stonor, Eliz., m. Oliver, Lord St. 
John, 139, 278; Sir Francis, 139 

Stonton, Rob. de, 4 

Stonton Brudenell, 309 

Stonton Wyville, 16, 113, 299, 308- 
I2; adv., 311; agric., 310; bound- 
aries, 308; char., 312; ch., 83, 115, 
301, 311-12; earthworks, 309; 
houses, 308-9; man., 293, 294, 309; 
mills, 310-11; nonconf., 312; poor 
relief, 311; pop., 309; Rector of, 
114; rectory ho., 311; roads, 308; 
sch., 84, 203 7, 312; Wood, 308 

Stoughton, 8, 321, 322, 326-30; 
agric., 328-9; airfield, 108, 157, 
326, 327; boundaries, 326; char., 
330; Charity Farm, 326, 328; ch., 
329-30; cross, 330; Grange, 98, 
TI WIL HO), U(Yo}, AI Asks, VAS—=7/6 
houses, 326-7; man., 323, 324, 327— 
8; mills, 329; nonconf., 330; poor 
relief, 329; pop., 327; roads, 326; 
sch., 330 

Straker, Alfred Hassall, 188 

Strangways, Alice, see Scrope; Sir 
Jas. I, 139; Sir Jas. Il, 43, 130; 


m., 43 

Syertarodel, 18, 12, wee Isl IML, 22778 
Dry 43 

Straunge, Rob., 232, 233, 234; Wm. 
les 233kitam 233 

Street, Berkeley, 124; G. E.,27; Wm., 
124, 126; fam., 124, 128 

Strelley, Elias, 198; Eliz., see Fitz- 
randolf, Smith; Frideswide, 34, 41, 
139; Isabel, 197; Nic. (fl. 1530), 43, 
139; Nic. (d. 1627), 197; Nic. (fl. 
1650), 198, 211; Rob., 34, 41, 42, 
44, 139, 197, 205, 210 7; fam., 197, 
198 

Stretton, Geo., 33; Pet. de, 252; Rob. 
de, Bp. of Coventry and Lichfield 
(d. 1385), 109, 110, 111, 112; fam., 
109 

Stretton, soke of, 3, 39, 82, 91, 185, 
262 

Stretton, Great (in Great Glen), 3 n, 
102, 108-12, 138, 262, 263, 322; 
agric., 110-11; airfield, 108; chant., 
109, 110m, III, 112; chap., 109, 
I11; char., 112; ch., 111-12; Hall, 
107, 108-9, III m, 112, 166, 179; 
hosp., 7, 108, 109, 179; houses, 
108; man., 1og—10; nonconf., 107, 
112; plague at, 110; poor relief, 
105, I11; pop., 108, 110, 111; sch., 
112 

Stretton, Little (in King’s Norton), 
109, 112, 256, 258, 261-4; adv., 
263; agric., 110-11, 263; bound- 
aries, 261; chap., 259; char., 264; 
ch., 263-4; houses, 261-2; man., 3, 
108, 262; mill, 263; nonconf., 264; 
plague at, 110; poor relief, 263; 
pop., 110, 261; roads, 261; schs., 
101, 264 

Strutt, Edw., Baron Belper (d. 1880), 
118 


Stuart, Bernard, Earl of Lichfield (d. 
1646), 103 

Stubbs, Leonard, 210 

Stuckley, Eliz., see Martell; Ric., 77, 


104 

Sturges (Sturgis), Thos., 89; fam., 
316 

Sturges Bourne Act (1819), 144, 165, 
190, 225 

Sturgis, see Sturges 

Styles, Jas., 94 

Suavis (fl. 1086), 30, 31 

Sudbury, Sim. of, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, 237 

Suez crisis (1956), 107 

Suffield, Baron, see Harbord 

Suffield Brown, John, 278; fam., 278 

Suffolk, Duke of, see Grey 

Sulby (Northants.), 29, 228 

Sulby (‘Soleby’), abbey and abbot of, 
29 N, 30, 31, 32, 33, 88, 226, 251, 


316, 339 

Sulhamstead (Berks.), 54 2 

Sun Fire Office, 136 

Sunderland, John, 140 

Sundial Nursing Home Ltd., 122 

Sutherland, W. S., 319 

Sutton, Ant. de (or ‘Howeby’, de), 
232; Revd. F. H., 318, 319; John, 
58 7; Ric., 65, 68 

Sutton Bassett (Northants.), 206 

Swan fam., 160 

Swillington, Marg., m. Sir John Grey, 
109; Rog., 109 

Swynford fam., 225 

Syfrewast, de, Halanath, 8, 9; Wm., 
Gh itt, Wy, Bi 

Symington, Jas., 137, 142; Miss Perry 
Gold, 153; Rob., 137, 138; W. H., 
137, 138; Wm., 142; fam., 142 

Symington (R. and W. H.), Messrs., 
56, 137,143 

Symington (William) and Co., 143 

Symkins, Thos., 289 

Syston, 90 


Tackley (Oxon.), 245 

Tailby, G. W. A., 333; Geo., 300; 
John (of Welham), 333; John (of 
Slawston), 333; Mary, see Ward; 
T. M. J., 333; Wm. (d. 1829), 333; 
Wm. (fl. 1850), 7, 333; Wm. Ward 
(d. 1914), 331, 333; — (of Welham, 
fl. 1796), 109, 266, 301; fam., 331, 
332, 333, 335 

Tailor, see Taylor 

Talbot, Barbara, m. F. F. Turville, 31; 
Chas., 31; Francis, 31; Geo. (d 
1753), 31; Geo., Earl of Shrews- 
bury (d. 1787), 31; Gilb., Earl of 
Shrewsbury (d. 1743), 31; John, 
100; Marg., Ctss. of Shrewsbury 
(d. 1467), 169 

Tamworth, John, 225 

Tamworth (Staffs.), 67 

Tanner, G. A., 192 

(Mapling leis tn7, 

Tatershall (Tateshale, Tateshall), de, 
John, 65, 66; Rob. (d. 1302), 86, 
189, 191, 298; Rob. (d. 1308), 86, 
188-9, 205, 206, 298; fam., 188, 
205 

Tatham, — (fl. 1819), 337” 

Taylor (Tailor, Tayllur), D. A. G., 
217, 254; Eliz., 219; Hugh le, 119; 
John (fl. 1547), 326; John (fl. 1786), 
121; John (fl. 1850), 13, 115, 255, 
275, 308, 319, 325; John (fl. 1952), 
239; Rob., 268; Wm., 159 

Taylor and Son, Messrs. 
builders), 60 

Taylor (John) and Co., 275 

Tedbert (fl. 1086), 249, 250, 252 

Tempest, Sir Chas., 30 

Templars, Knights, 272, 273 

Temple, Nic., 161, 301, 305 
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(organ- 


Tenby (Pemb.), 197 

Terlington, Terlintone, see Langton, 
Tur 

Terry, Thos., 105 

Teryngton, Wm., 4 

Theddingworth, 3 7, 5 7, 31, 138, 210, 
222, 253, 312-21; adv., 317-18; 
agric., 316-17; boundaries, 312; 
chant., 318; char., 320-1; ch., 317— 
19; fox-hunting, 317; houses, 312- 
13; ind., 317; inns, 312; local govt., 
317; mans., 77, 78, 314-16; mills, 
317; nonconf., 319-20; poor relief, 
317; pop., 313; rly., 312; roads, 
312; Rom. Cath., 319; schs., 320; 
vicarage ho., 318; workho., 317 

Theobald, Abp. of Canterbury (d. 
1161), 155, 189 

Therlington, see Tirlington 

Thomas, Edw. (d. 1836), 13; Edw. 
(d. 1843), 13, 14; Rob., 299; Revd. 
Thos., 174, 178; Wm., 98 

Thompson, Prof. A. Hamilton, 238; 
Geo., 160; Wm., 158, 159, 162; 
fam., 159, 160, 162 

Thornton, B., 246; Wm., 177, 183 

Thornton, 206, 323 

Thoroughgood, Anne, 12 

Thorp (Thorpe), Agnes de, 205; 
Admiral C. F., 75; Frances, see Lee; 
Fred., 74; Marg. de (fl. 1347), 205; 
Marg. de, m. Wm. Riston, 205; Ric. 
de, 205; Rob., 74, 75; Thos. de (fl. 
1389), 205; Thos. (fl. 1440), 82; 
Thos. (fl. 1625), 190; Revd. Thos. 
(d. 1846), 74, 75, 80; Sir Wal. de, 
205, 207; Capt. Wm., 74; fam., 
205, 207 

Thorpe Arnold, man., 159, 322 

Thorpe Mandeville (Northants.), 321 

Thorpe Satchville Beagles, 66 

Thoyts, Emma, 54” 

Thresher, — (fl. 1381), 87 

Throsby, John, 7 7, 8, 13, 28, 33, 37, 
45, 63, 68, 100, 183, 191, 235, 308, 
317, 318, 322 

Thurlaston, 86, 89, 
Normanton 

Thurmaston, 90 

Thurnby, 321-6, 327; adv., 324; 
agric., 323; boundaries, 321; char., 
326; ch., 324-5, 329; court, 288, 
322; estates, 322-3; houses, 321-2; 
ind., 323-4; mill, 324; nonconf., 
325; poor relief, 324; pop., 322; 
rly., 321; roads, 321; schs., 162, 
292, 325; and see Bushby 

Thurnby Hill, 321 

Thursby, Francis, 188; Jane, 247 

Thursk, H.M. Gunboat, 75 

Tickhill, honor of, 189 

Tilley, Edm., 115; Francis, 186; Jos., 


328; and see 


144 

Tilton (Tylton), 1, 3, 9, 192; and 
see Marefield, South 

Tilton plateau, 6 

Tindall, Jas., 254, 255 

Tirlington (Therlington) fam., 160 

Tirrell, Adam, 55; Sam., 55; fam., 
557 

Tixover (Rut.), 189 

Tochi (fl. 1060), 7, 16, 19, 123 

Todeni, Rob. de, 24, 154, 214, 216, 
222, 223, 224, 232, 233, 236, 244 

Todington, Thos., 237, 239 

Toleho, Rob. de, 9 

Tolthorp, Alice, 189; Eliz., m. Giles 
de Erdington, 189; Thos. de, 189 

Tomblin, Thos., 10 

Tong, Ric. de, 205 

Tookie, Hen., 100; 
Thos., 100 

Topp, Sam., 292 

Tot fam., 54 

Tours, Isabel de, 314 

Tozer, Anne, 96 


Martha, 100; 


Trafford, de, Chas. Edm., 314, 319; 
Gilb., 319; Hilda, 319; Sir Humph., 
314, 317; fam., 319 

Trazleman, John, 197 

Trenchant, Thos., 82 

Trentham (Staffs.), priory of, 98 

Tresham, Geo., 165, 251; Thos., 165, 
251; Wm., 222 

Trigg, Hen., 1 

Trollope, And., 81 7 

Trussell, Sir Alfred, 315; Amice, 31; 
Edm., 244, 315, 318; Eleanor, see 
Helpston; Fulk, 315; Hen., 222; 
John (fl. 1328), 315; Sir John (d. 
1440), 244, 315; Laur., 86; Marg., 
315; Margery, see Doseville; Maud, 
m. (1) Rob. de Esseby (2) Wigan 
de la Mare, 315; Maud, see Char- 
nel; Osbert, 31; Philippa, 315; 
Ralph, 222, 225; Ric., 31; Theo- 
bald, 244, 315; Thos., 315; Wm. 
(i 0275), 315) Wm. (i. 1279), 31; 
Sir Wm. (fl. 1300), 244, 315; Wm. 
(d. before 1344), 86, 244, 315; fam., 
30, 31, 57, 86, 222, 314, 315 

Tucker, — (19th-cent. clockmaker), 
319 

Tugby, 1, 3”, 132, 
and see Keythorpe 

Turchil (fl. 1060), 271 

Turner (Turnor), Edm., 223 ; Lucy, 
see Byron; — (fl. 1638), 344 

Turpin (Turpyn), Eliz., m. Sir John 
Pretyman, 154; Frances, see Brocas; 
Sir Geo., 77, 259; John, 250; Sir 
Wm. (d. 1523), 250, 252; Sir Wm. 
(d. 1617), 153, 154, 155; fam., 253, 


254 

Turville, Barbara, see Talbot; Edw., 
7, 9; Frances, 31; Sir Francis C. 
Fortescue (d. 1889), 29, 30, 31, 36; 
Francis Fortescue (d. 1839), 29, 31, 
33,38; Gwendoline, m. E. H. Petre, 
Br ohn. 9. 115 Miss MERE a 75 
Mary, 31; Nic. de, 184; Ralph de 
(fl. 1208), 184; Ralph de (fl. 1282), 
ROA; Ric: Ss Wis Gl. 1725)5 315 
Wm. (d. 1777), 31; Wm. (fl. 1825), 
192; fam., 30, 184 

Turville-Petre, Alethea, m. D. C. 
Maxwell, 31; Col. Oswald H. P. 
(formerly Petre), 30, 31, 37; fam., 


319 

Turwitt, Rob., 88 

Twickten, Edw., 32; John (d. 1619), 
32; John (fl. 1632), 32 

Twyford, Geof. de, 323 

Twyford, 3 2 

Tyler (W.), Sons and Co., 87 

Tylton, see Tilton 

Tyrlyngton, see Langton, Tur 


133, 203, 233; 


Uffington (Lincs.), 11 

Underwood, John, 118; W. W., 168, 
174; Wm. (fl. 1660), 118; Wm. (fl. 
1700), 118 

Union Assurance Co., 33 

Uppingham (Rut.), 233, 307; sch., 


244 

Uppingham Union, 26, 57, 127, 155, 
236, 300, 306, 311 

Upton, 70, 72 


Vane, see Morgan Vane 

Vardy, Revd. E., 147 

Vaudey (Lincs.), abbey of, 277, 278, 
279 

Vaughan, Hen. (later Halford), 338; 
Dr. Jas., 338; Sir John, 341; fam 
341 

Vaux, Nic., Baron Vaux (d. 1523), 
294; Sir Wm., 294, 295; fam., 
204 

Vavasour, John, 36 

Venice (Italy), 319 

Venur, Ric. le, 86 
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Verdon, de, Bertram, 86; Eliz., m 
Bergersh, 86; Eliz., see Burgh; 
Margery, m. John de Croppehull, 
86; Rose, m. Theobald Butler, 86; 
Theobald, 72, 86; fam., 72, 86 

Vere, de, Eliz., see Scrope; Hawise, 
214”; Hugh, Earl of Oxford (d. 
1263), 214; John, Earl of Oxford (d. 
1513), 23; Rob. (d. 1296), 214, 215; 


Rob., Duke of Ireland (d. 1392), 
214 

Vergil, Polydore, 44, 200 

Vernon, Dorothy, 31; Dr. — (fl. 


1708), 172 

Vescy, Rob. de, 30, 33, 117, 118, 179, 
180, 205, 207, 293, 295, 342, 343 

Victoria, Queen, 21 

Villiers, Alex., 164; Edw., 140; Geo., 
Duke of Buckingham (d. 1628), 10, 
14; Sir Jas., 10; Marg., 140; Mary, 
Ctss. of Buckingham (d. 1632), 
294; Ric., 140; fam., 319 

Vincent, Revd. Wm., 172, 173 

Vinrace, Jos., 230, 331 

Vitor, John, 119 

Vowe, John, 130; Leonard (fl. 1563), 
125; Leonard (fl. 1638), 126; 
Marg., see Dexter; Martha, 130; 
Thos. (d. 1691), 130; Thos. (fl. 
1770), 127; Thos. (d. 1855), 125, 
130; Wm. (fl. 1430), 125; Wm. (d. 
TEV), TAG, WAS siti, 15 A 
126, 130 


Wade, John, 278; Rob., 240 

Wagstaffe, — (fl. 1730), 286 

Wake, Wm., Abp. of Canterbury, 
28 

Wakefield (Yorks.), ch. of St. Michael, 


254 

Wakelin, John, 191 

Walchelin (fl. 1086), 210, 211, 222 

Waldegrave, John, 222, 225; Warin, 
225, fam., 222 

Waldram, Cath., see Payne; John, 
109; Sir Ric., 55 2, 233; Thos., 51, 

_ 55, 126; fam., 51, 55, 58 

Waldron, Thos., 307 

Wale, — (19th-cent. hosier), 87 

Waleys, Isabel, 104; Nic., 104 

Walker, C. W., 221; Eliz., 147; Geo., 
31; Jane, 264; Revd. Dr. John, 264; 
Jos., 208; Revd. Ric., 1to1; Rob. 
(fl. 1808), 304; Rob. (fl. 1870), 87; 
Romaine, 36; fam., 49, 107, 304, 
308 

Walker (R.) and Sons, 87 

Wallop, Kath., Lady Lymington (d. 
1750), 305 

Walssh, Isabel, 71; John, 71; Thos. 
(fl. 1440), 71, 72, 73; Thos. (nephew 
of Thos.), 71; fam., 71, 72 

Walter (fl. 1086), 214, 216 

Walter (fl. 1150), 301 

Walter, Mrs. — (fl. 1922), 304 

Waltham, Rob. de, 3 

Waltheof, Earl of Northampton (d. 
1076), 91, 158; and see Judith, Ctss. 

Walton, Francis, 158; Thos., 158; 
fam., 158 

Walton, 253 

Wanlip, 52, 71, 72 

Wansford (Northants.), 55 

Ward (Warda, Warde), Anne, m. 


Francis Hodges, 74; Anne, see 
Burgh; Annie, 231; Bryan (fl. 
1730), 333; Bryan (fl. 1851), 50; 


Mrs. Bryan, 239; Geo., 79; Ida de 
la, 71”; Joan de la, m. Hugh de 
Meynell, 70, 71; John (fl. 1381), 78; 
John (fl. 1545), 78, 210; Kath., m. 
Thos. Entwistle, 309; Leonard, 
318; Marg. de la, 70, 71; Marg., m. 
John Daunsey, 78; Mary, m. Wm. 
Tailby, 333; Ric., 74; Rob. de la, 
70, 71, 72; Sam., 345; Stanley, 
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231; Theobald, 78; Thos. (d. 1598), 
78; Thos. (fl. 1791), 198; Wm. de 
(fl. 1177), 70; Wm. (fl. 1279), 305; 
Wm. (fl. 1533), 101; Wm. (fl. 1576), 
74, 76; Wm. (d. c. 1773), 15; fam., 
70, 75 n, 78, 160, 207, 235 

Wardon (Northants.), honor of, 117, 
1967 

Ware (Herts.), prior and priory of, 74, 
79, 186, 199, 218, 311 

Warenne, de, Beatrice, m. Doun Bar- 
dolf, 123; Wm., 123 

Warner, C. W. B., 198; Edw., 198, 


201; Mary, 194; Capt. W. P., 195, 
198, 201; Wm., 84; — (fl. 1838), 
301 


Warr, de la, Ric., Lord de la Warr (d. 
1476), 140; Thos., Lord de la Warr 
(d. 1525), 140; Thos., Lord de la 
Warr (d. 1554), 140 

Warrin, Wm., 199 

Warrington, Revd. P. E., 273 

Warrington (Lancs.), academy, 150 

Wartnaby, Thos., 192 

Wartnaby, 254 

Warwick, earls of, 249, 250, 251; and 
see Beauchamp, Dudley, Mauduit, 
Neville (Ric.) 

Warwick, Rob., 289 

Warwick, collegiate ch. of St. Mary, 
249 

Warwickshire, 160 

Wastnes (Wastenys), Phil. de, 214; 
Ric., 65; Thos., 65; fam., 65 

Waterhouse, Paul, 130 

Waterville, Rob. de, 277 

Watkyn, Wm., 172 

Watson, Anne, m. Sir Chas. Norwich, 
52; Edw. (d. 1584), 51, 52, 57, 58; 
Edw., Baron Rockingham (d. 1689), 
51, 52, 57; Edw. (d. 1899), 53; Geo. 
Lewis (d. 1899), 53, 59, 60; Hen., 
53; Kath., Ctss. of Rockingham 
(d. 1766), 52, 53; Sir Lewis (fl. 
1626), 55, 56, 58; Lewis, Baron 
Rockingham (d. 1653), 51; Lewis, 
Baron Sondes (d. 1795), 52, 533 
Lewis Ric., Baron Sondes (d. 1836), 
53; Lewis Thos., Baron Sondes (d. 
1806), 50, 156; Ric., Bp. of Llandaff 
(d. 1816), 254; Ric. (d. 1852), 53, 
56; Thos., Earl of Rockingham (d 
1746), 51, 52, 57; Revd. Went- 
worth, 53; fam., 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58 

Watts, Hugh, 95, 147, 319, 3253 
Thos., 213; Dr. Wm., 237, 239 

Waure, Wm. de, 98 

Waver, Anne, see Prilly; John, 232; 
Ric., 232 

Webb, Ric., 121; — (fl. 1925), 50 

Wedon, Ralph, 8, 20; Thos., 20; fam., 
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Weldon (Northants.), 30, 31, 51, 53, 
86, 125, 164, 205, 206, 298, 332 

Weleham, see Welham 

Welford (Northants.), 28, 33, 294 

Welham (Weleham), de, Adam, 251; 
Joan, see Martival; John, 124; 
Thos., 283 

Welham, 5 7, 53, 58, 98, 194, 206, 210, 
2II, 251, 299, 300, 330-6; adv., 
43, 334; agric., 333-4; boundaries, 
205, 331; bridges, 331; canal, 331; 
char., 336; ch., 42, 43, 83, 114, 
334-5; estates, 333; houses, 331, 
3323 inn, 332; mans., 332-3; mill, 
334; nonconf., 335-6; poor relief, 
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rectory ho., 335; roads, 331; schs., 
203 N, 336 


Welland, riv., 1, 6, 16, 22, 28, 38, 39, 
48, 49, 77, 81, 90, 133, 135, 138, 
142, 143, 178, 193, 220, 229, 230, 
234, 235, 246, 264, 270, 282, 293, 
297, 308, 312, 330, 331, 333 
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Welles, Hugh of, Bp. of Lincoln, 12, 
94, 172, 273, 285; Pet. de, 16; fam., 
6 


I 

Wellingborough (Northants.), 45 

Wellington (N.Z.), 35 

Wellsborough (in Sheepy), 86 

Welti, C. H., 318 

Wentworth, Sir Geo., 81 

Wentworth, Vets., 86; and see Noel 

Westerby, see Smeeton Westerby 

Westerby-Basset Beagles, 41 

Westgraff, Ralph, 93 

Westley, John, 80 

Westmacott, Ric. II, 341 

Westminster, Abbot of, 191 

Westmorland, earls of, 278 

Weston, Agnes de, 78; Eliz., see 
Pippin; Frances Brudenell, m. Jos. 
Sibley, 16; Hugh, 80; John (fl. 
1450), 78; John (of Billesdon, fl. 
1750), 16; John (of Burton Overy, 
Al in7777)s 76) Nic. 79s bet. deo; 


Ric., 145, 148; Sim. de, 78; Thos., 
79; Wm. de (fl. 1359), 78; Wm. 
(fl. 1387), 78; Wm. (fl. 1534), 79; 


— (17th-cent. vicar), 228; fam., 78, 


79 

Weston, Edith (Rut.), 210 

Weston Favell (Northants.), 118, 196 

Weston-by-Welland (Northants.), 61, 
297, 334 

Wetherley, Wm., 334 

Weymouth and Portland Railway, 33 

Whalley, Anne, m. Wm. Fortrey, 257, 
258; Bernard, 98, 100, 257, 258; 


Ralph (d. 1601), 258, 259; Ralph 
(fl. 1635), 257, 258, 259, 260; 
Stanhope, 257, 260; Thos., 258; 
Wm. (d. 1635), 98, 100, 257, 258, 
260; Wm. (fl. 1677), 17, 257; Wm. 
C 1718), 259, 261; fam., 258, 
260 

Wharton, Wm., 307 

Whatborough, 64 

Whatton, Thos., 254; Wm., 254 


Wheeler, Francis, 33 

Whirler, Wm., 245 

Whitchurch (Hants), 15 

White, Luke Hen., Baron Annaley 
(b. 1885), 317 

Whiteside, Mariotta, 54; Ric., 54 

Whitgreave, J. L. J., 304 

Whitmore, Capt. T. C. D., 116, 117, 


118 

Whittingham, Jos., 12, 15 

Whyley, E. B., 59, 60 

Whyte-Melville, Geo. John, 132 

Whythed, John, 333 

Widville, see Wyville 

Wigley, Ann, 292; Edw. (fl. 1590), 
289; Sir Edw. (d. 1710), 288, 292; 
Geo., 289, 290; Hen. (fl. 1560), 289, 
2913 Hen. (d. 1607), 289, 290; 
Hen. (fl. 1630), 324; Jas., 288, 280, 
290, 292; Letitia, m. Sam. Hartopp, 
289; Letitia (w. of Sir Edw.), 288, 
292; ee 289, 290; fam., 288, 
289, 2 

ee joes 60; Wm., 60; fam., 


Wien Rog., 77, 315; sim. of, 72; 

Thos., 77, 78, 315; Wm., 315 
Wigston Magna, 72, 119, 253 
Wilbarston (Northants.), 240 
Wildboef, Geof., 65 


Wileby (Willoughby), Alice (or An- 
kareta), m. Thos. Drakelowe, 294; 
Emma, 294; Joan, see Lestrange; 
John de, 294; Rob. I, 294; Rob. II, 
294; fam., 294 

Willcocks, Jeffery, 190 

William I, King, 91, 267, 283 

William IV, King, 338 

William (fl. 1130), 298 

William (fl. 1356), 24 

William, Chaplain of Quenby (fl. 
1200), 98 

William, son of Thomas (fl. 1279), 298 

Williams, Ant., 215; Revd. Wm., 239; 
— (18th-cent. benefactor), 336 

Willins, John, 159 

Willoughby fam., 

Willoughby, 253 

Wills, John, 202 

Willson, see Wilson 

Wilmot, Dorothy, 252; Rob., 252 

Wilson (Willson, Wylson), Eliz., 60, 
61; Hen. Wm., Lord Berners (d. 
1871), 16, 18; Jas., 44; John, 239; 
Jos., 176; Mary, 239; P., 255; 
Thos. (fl. 1715), 27; Thos. (fl. 
1787), 219; Thos. (fl. 1820), 255; 
Wm., 95; — (fl. 1790), 288 

Winchilsea, Earl of, see Finch-Hatton 

Winchester, Bp. of, see North 

Winchester, earls of, 9, 103, 109, 215, 
322, 3233; and see Despenser, 
Quency 

Winchester, Marquess of, see Powlet 

Winchester, honor of, 7, 9, 70, 71, 73, 
77,97, 98, 109, 159, 164, 214, 322 

Winckley, Canon S. T., 162; fam., 162 

Windsor, Duke and Dchss. of, 63 

Wangs s\n (il74.O) atone razr Ons 
(d. 1794), 45, 80 n, 260 

Wingfield, de, Alice, see Bringhurst, 
de; Wal., 52 

Winkerdale Hill, 321 

Winlove, Wm., 125, 165 

Winthrop, Mrs. — (fl. 1882), 192 

Winwick (Northumb.), 268 

Wirce, Geof. de, 64, 65, 277, 278, 279 

Wishingford (Worcs.), 332 

Wistow, 3, 210, 211, 260, 336-41; 
adv., 339; agric., 338, 339; bound- 
aries, 336; char., 341; ch., 88, 339- 
41, 344; Hall, 336-7; houses, 336— 
7; man., 337-8, 343; mills, 339; 
nonconf., 341; poor relief, 339; 
pop., 336; roads, 336; sch., 341 

Withcote, 191, 271, 273, 275, 279 

Witley (Worcs.), 36 

Wittering (Northants.), 245 

Wolf, see Lou 

Wollaston (Woollaston), Ric., 15; 
Wm. (fl. 1640), 216, 284; Wm. (f1. 
1780), 284; fam., 284 

Wolley (Yorks.), 81 

Wolsey, Thos., Cardinal, 93, 226 

Wolsey Ltd., Messrs., 87 

Wolstanton, Wm., 44, 45 

Wolston (Warws.), prior and priory 
of, 159, 160, 161 

Wolverton (Warws.), 222 

Wolwardington, Pet. de, 222, 225; 
fam., 222, 225 

Wood, Wm., 219 

Wood (Ann) and Sons, Messrs., 87 

Woodcock, Ann, 213; Thos., 17; 
fam., 292 


see Wileby 
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Woodcroft (Northants.), 54 

Woodford (Northants.), 8 

Wooding’s, Messrs., 87 

Woodruffe, Ann, 76; Dan., 76; John, 
76; fam., 187 

Woodward, Wm., 76; fam., 75 

Woodyer, H., 186 

Woollaston, see Wollaston 

World War, First, 118, 156, 157 

World War, Second, 107, 166, 221, 
222, 314 

Wormegay (Norf.), 8, 123 

Worrall, Revd. T. P., 200 

Worthing (Suss.), 122 

Worthington, Vicar of, 160 

Wotton, Revd. R. M., 45 

Wragge, Petronella, 101 ; Zachary, 1o1 

Wrath, Sir Thos., 79 

Wiray, | CuGenr4 nse 

Wraysbury (Bucks.), 286 

Wreake, riv., 61, 270 

Wright, And., 223; Eliz., m. Jos. 
Reynolds, 226; Jas., 105; John (d. 
1761), 223, 226, 227:) Jobni(d: 
1807), 223, 224, 226; John (fl. 
1823), 320; Sam., 223; Thos., 223, 
225, 228; Wm., 149; fam., 226, 228 

Wriothesley, Thos., Earl of South- 
ampton (d. 1550), 43, 199 

Wyce (Wyche), Alan le, 251; John 206 

Wycomb and Chadwell, 3 2 

Wyghe, Edm., 339 

Wylson, see Wilson 

Wymant, Dinah, 46; Wm., 46 

Wymeswold, 135 

Wymondham, 91, 274 

Wynne, Ric., 120 

Wyrley, Dorothy, 294; John, 294 

Wyville (Widville, Wyvell), Agnes, 
see Fitzrandolf; Chris., 139; Hugh 
de, 293, 295, 309, 310; John, 77, 
315; Marg., 309, 310; Marmaduke, 
139; Rob. de (fl. 1220), 311; Rob. 
de (fl. 1279), 310; Thos., 310; Wm., 
309; fam., 309, 314 


Yarmouth (I.0.W.), 74 

Yates, T., 319; — (fl. 1710), 74 

Yaxley, John, 172, 173 

Yetsweirt, Nicaise, 226 

York, abps. of, 196, 210, 222, 224, 
332, 333; and see Scrope (Ric. le) 

Yorke, John of, 13 

Youle, H., 197 

Young, Adelaide Annabella, Lady 
Lisgar (d. 1895), 30, 31, 36; John, 
Lord Lisgar (d. 1876), 31 2; Thos., 
93, 185 


Zouche, la, Alan (d. 1270), 72, 77, 103, 
217, 257; Alan (d. 1314), 103, 257, 
258; Alan (fl. 1342), 103; Ellen, 70, 
72, 77, 103, 217, 257; Eudo, 244; 
John, Lord Zouche (d. 1525), 158, 
322; John (date unknown), 330; 
Mary, see Engaine; Maud, m. Rob. 
de Holland, 103, 217, 257; Maud 
(w. of Wm. d. 1352), see Lovel; 
Milisent, see Cantilupe; Thos., 124; 
Wm. (fl. 1315), 103, 158; Wm., 
Lord Zouche (d. 1352), 164, 3223 
Wm., Lord Zouche (d. 1396), 1643 
Wm., Lord Zouche (d. 1468), 158, 
164; Wm. (d. 1462), 164; fam., 72, 
77, 78, 109, 158, 159, 294, 322 


CORRIGENDA TO VOLUMES I-IV 


Vol. I, page 3128, line 13, before It was worth 6 pounds; insert (‘There is) wood(land) 1 league 
in length and 3 furlongs in breadth. 
55 page 324, line 1, for 8 read 3 
Vol. II, page 164, line 15, for Waltham read Welham 
- page 254, s.v. Billesdon, for 1653 read 1764 
Vol. III, page 140, note 49, for xili read xxiii 
Vol. IV, page xvii, s.v. Councillor Lt.-Col. C. E. J. Freer delete Councillor 
BS page 246, line 8, for the Conservative government read the government 


- page 296, 5 lines from the bottom, for 229,000 read 239,000 
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